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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Post 8v0., Elegantly Printed, and bound in Cloth, at 3s. 6d. per Vol. 


1 THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
HALL, with Memoir by Dx. Grecory, and Essay by JoHN Foster. Portrait. 


2 & 3. ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X,, Edited by his Son, 
with the Copyright Notes, Documents, &c. In 2 Vols. Portraits. 


4. SCHLEGEL'S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF ae ee Translated 
from the German, with a Memoir by J. B. Roperrson, Esq. Portrait. 


6 & 6. SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE Or THE SOUTH OF 
EUROPE. Translated by Roscok. In2 Vols. Portraits. 


7. ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, with the Copyright Notes, &e. 
8. SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE. Portrait. 


9 & 11. BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND 
ORIGINS. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. In 2 Vols. Portraits. 


10. SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR AND REVOLT 
OF THE NETHERLANDS. ‘Translated by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait, 


12. SCHILLER’S WORKS. Vol. II. [Conclusion of “The Revolt of the Netherlands;” 
“Wallenstein’s ey “The Piccolomini;” “The Death of Wallenstein;”’ and 
“Wilhelm Tell.”] With Portrait of Wallenstein. 


13. MEMOIRS OF ave LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. By his Widow: 
with an “Account of the Siege of Lathom House.” Portrait. 


14. MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, by HIMSELF, By Roscox. Portrait, 


16, 18, & 22. cose eo OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from the 
foundation of the Monarchy, 1218S—1792. Complete in 3 vols. Portraits. 


16, 19, & 23. LANZI'S HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Roscox. In3 Vols. Portraits. 


17. OCKLEY’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, Revised and Completed. Portrait. 


20. SCHILLER’S WORKS. Vol. III. [Don Carlos,” “Mary Stuart,” “ Maid of 
Orleans,” and “ Bride of Messina.”] Frontispiece. 


21, 26, & 33. LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS; or, Memoirs of 


the French Revolution, from unprblished sources. In 3 Vols. Portraits. 
MACHIAVELLI'S HISTORY OF FLORENCE, PRINCE, &c. Portrait. 


4, 
5. SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHIEOSOBHy OF LIFE AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. Translated by A. J. W. Moxrison. 


27, 32, & 36. RANKE’S HISTORY OF ae POPES. Transk ited by E. Fosrer. 
In3 Vols. Portraits. (The only complete English translation.) 


28, 30, ee ee ee MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. In 
3 Vols. Portraits. 
ATLAS, of 26 Mans and Plans of Marlborough's Campaigns, (being all those 
published int yriginal edition at £12 12s.) dto. 10s. 6d, 


29. SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS AND LIFE. Portrait. 
31. GOETHE’S WORKS. Vol. I. [His Autobiography. 15 Books.] 
35. WHEATLEY ON THE COMMON PRAYER. Frontispiece. 


37, 39, 40, 81, & 86. MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. In Vols, wit 
and Portraits. 
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38, 41, & 45. MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. Con lete in $ Vols. Portrait. 
2 42. SCHLEGEL'S ASTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
43. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. Li. [Remainder of his Autobiography, and Travels.] 


44. ae SES WORKS. Vol. IV. [The Robbers,” ‘“Fiesko,” ove and 
Intrig 


aud “Tlie Ghost-Seer’’] ° nslated by Henry G. bonn, 
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465. SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
47. LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
48 & 50. JUNIUS’S LETTERS, with Notes, Additions, Essay, Index, &c. 2 Vols. 


49, 55, 60, 65, 71. VASARI'S LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. Translated by Mus. Fosrrr, with Notes. 
Complete in 5 Vols., with Index. 


51. TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING AND DYING. Portrait. 
5 


2, GOETHE’S WORKS. Vol. III. Faust,” “Iphigenia,” “Torquato Tasso,” 
and “Mgmont.”] Translated by Miss Swanwick. With “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” translated by Sim WALTER Scorr, 

53, 56, 58, 61, 66, 67, 75, & 82. NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. Carefully 
revised by the Rey. A. J. W. Morrison. 8 Vols, With Index. 
64. NEANDER'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


57, a a, PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, & ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 
2 Vols. 


59. GREGORY'S (DR.) LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
62 & 63. JAMES’ (G. P. R.) LOUIS XIV. Complete in 2 Vols. Portraits. 
68 & 70. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ LITERARY WORKS, With Memoir, 2 Vols. Poré. 


69. ANDREW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. Portrait. 


72. BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, AND SERMONS, with Notes, &c. 
Portrait, 

73. MISS BREMER’S WORKS. Translated by Maxy Howrrr. New Wdition, revised. 
Vol. I. (The Neighbours,” and other Tales.) Post yo. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


L 


74. NEANDER’S MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE EARLY AND 
MIDDLE AGES (including his “Light in Dark Places”). Post 8y0. 33. 64. 
MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by MARY HOWITT. Vol. IL. “The President’s 
Daughters.” Portrait. 


80. JOHN FOSTER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by J. BE. 
RYLAND. In 2 Volumes. Portrait. 


. BACON’S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS, 
NEW ATALANTIS, AND HENRY Vil, with Dissertation and Notes. 


Portrait. 


GUIZOT'S HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, translated 
from the French by A. R.Scopix. With Index. 

MISS BREMER’S WORKS, by Mary Howrrr. Vol. III. “The Home, and 
Strife and Peace.” 

DE LOLME ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, or, Account of the 
English Government; edited, with Life and Notes, by Jonn Macarecon, M.P. 


85. HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from 1792 to the present time; in 
continuation of COXE. Portrait of the present Emperor. 

87 & 88. FOSTER'’S LECTURES, edited by J. E. Rynanp. 2 vols. 

89- MISS BREMER'S WORKS, by MARY HOWITT, Vol IV. ‘A Diary; The 
iH Family; The Solitary; The Comforter; Axel and Anna; and a Letter 
about Suppers.” : 

90. SMITH’S (ADAM) THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS; and “ Essay on 
the First Formation of Languages,” with Memoir by DuGALD Srewarr. 

91, 95, 96, 99, 102, 103, 105, & 106. COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited 
by Sournky; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and ‘Translations, with 
Southey’s Memoir. /Fith 50 Engravings on Steel. Complete in 8 yols. 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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92, DANUBIAN PROVINCES.—Ranke’s History of Servia, The Servian Reyolu- 
tion, The Insurrection in Bosnia, and The Slave Provinces of Turkey. ‘Translated 
by Mrs. Kerr. 


93, GOETHE'S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, SORROWS OF WERTHER, GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; and A NOUVELETTE. 


04, THE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI: Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans- 
lated from the German of ALFRED DE Roumont. Portrait of Masaniello. 


PNAS AS ANS Ne SNS 


97 & 109. CONDE’S HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. Translated from 
the Spanish by Mrs. Foster. In3 yols. Vols. L and Il. Frontispiece. 


98 & 104. LOCKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing the Essay on the 


Human Understanding, the Conduct of the Understanding, &c., with Notes by 
J. A. St. Joun, Esq. General Index anda Portrait. In 2 vols. 


100. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS. With a copious Memoir 
of KossuTu, from new and authentic sources, Portrait of Kossuth. 

101. HISTORY OF RUSSIA to the present time, compiled from KARAMSIN, TOOKE, 
and Seaur, by W. K. Ketry. In 2 vols. Vol. L., Portrait of Catherine the 
Second, 


107 & 108. JAMES'S (G, P. R.), LIFE OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, King of 
England. New Edition, with portraits of Richard, and Philip Augustus. Complete 
in 2 vols. 
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Sony BOHNWS EXTRA VOLUMES. 
& AR Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 3s. 6d. 


AL 1. GRAMMONT'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. Portrait. 
A 2 & 3. RABELAIS’ WORKS. Complete in 2 Vols. Portrait. 


we 


4. COUNT HAMILTON'S FAIRY TALES. Portrait. 


5. BOCCACCIO'S DECAMERON, @ complete translation, by W. K, Kerry, Esq. 
Portrait. 
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BARBAULD’S (MRS.) SELECTIONS FROM _'HE SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


BRITISH POETS, from Miron to Kinxe Wuirr, Cabinet Edition, comprising, in a 
very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of 
Jolinson’s Poets. Complete in 4 Vols. Frontispieces. 4s, 


CARY’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE, Extracloth. 7s. 6d. 


CATTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 24 exquisite Engravings on 
Steel, from Designs by himself; the Letter-Press by the BakoNkss pk CaLa- 
BRELLA. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


CHILLINGWORTH'’S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 2s. 64. 
CLASSIC TALES; comprising The Vicar of Wakefield. Elizabeth, Paul and Virginia, 


Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosius 
and Constautia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas. 12mo. 7 Portraits. 39. 6d, 


DEMOSTHENES. ‘Translated by LELAND. Portrait. 33. 


DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY, Edited by Mzs. Loupon, Illus- 
trations by Harvey (including the Cochin-China Fowl). 5s, 


HORACE'S ODES AND EPODES, translated literally and rhythmically, by the Rey. 
W. SEWELL. 8s. 6d. 


IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) WORKS, Complete in 10 Vols., £1 lds., or 3s. 6d. 


per Vol. 


JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. Greatly Improved Edition, with Questions, &ec., 
by Pinnock. (Upwards of 600 pages). MWoodculs. 5s, 


JOYCE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 5s. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION, 4 vols., post 8vo., new Edition, 
with a General Index, and 5 additional Portraits, viz., Lamartine, Talleyrand, 
Lafayette, Ney, and Louis XVII. Cloth, 


LAMARTINE’S THREE MONTHS IN POWER, Sewed, 2s. 


LAMARTINE'S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND RELIGIOUS HARMONIES, 
with Biographical Sketch. Porcrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 


ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. Frontispiece and dol 
Plates. 5s, e VN Pes: 


LILLY'S INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved Edition, by 
ZADKIEL, with his Grammar of Astrology, and Tables of Nativities, 5s. 


LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, a Description of more than 
Five Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names. With 
upwards of 500 Woudcuts, by Bewicx, Harvey, &c. Revised and enlarged. 
Ts. 6d. 
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LOWTH’S LECTURES ON THE SACRED POETRY OF THE HEBREWS, 


3s. 6d. 


if 
<i 


MICHELET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 4s. 


MILLER'’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. ‘Third Revised and Improved Edition, 
4 Volumes, at 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE. 2 Vols., New Edition, with Woodeuts and beans 
liful Lrontispieces on Steel, gilt cloth. Bach Vol. 5s. 
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NORWAY. A Road Book for Tourists in Norway, with Hints to English Sportsmen and 
Anglers, by Tomas ForeEstEr, Esq. Limp cloth. Qs. 


PARKES’ ELEMENTARY CREMISTRY. New Edition, revised, 5s. 
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* rlinents, with upwards of 270 Illustrations. 


11. DR. G. A. MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; # 
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UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, with Life, by Cuarmers. In 1 Vol. 
3s. 6d. 
the same, Embellished with 40 pleasing Steel Engravings, elegantly bound 
in rsd Turkey cloth, gilt edges. 5s. 
STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPADIA OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL, AND FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE. 4 Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
This work contains as much as eight ordinary octavos, It was first published in another 
shape by Mr. Charles Knight, under the title of Political Dictionary, at £1 16s. The Com- 
piler, Mn. GEORGE LONG, is one of the most competent Scholars of the day 
STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD. New Edition. ds. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, with Introductory Remarks by the Rey. J. SHERMAN 
(printed in a large clear type, with head-lines of Contents). 2s. 6d. 
The same, on fine paper, with 8 new Illustrations by Luzcu and GILbent, 
and a beautiful Frontispiece by HANcuLIFF. 33. 6d. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD, by ErizabeTH WrTHERELL. Complete in 1 Vol, with 
Frontispiece, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. . 
The same, Illustrated with 9 highly finished Engravings om Steel, richly 


bound in cloth, gilt edges. 5s. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


Uniyorm with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 53., (excepting * Cosmos,” Kidd, and 


Whewell, which are 33. 6d., and Mantell’s “ Petrivactions,” whieh 3 63.) 


, & 15. HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of 
% : bh 


the Universe. ‘Translated, with Notes, by E. C. Orre. In 4 Vols., with fine 
Portrait. This Translation (though published at so low a price) is more eéupl te 
than any other. The Notes are placed beneath the text. Humboldt’s analytica 
summaries, and the passages hitherto suppressed, are included; and comprehensive 
Indices subjoined. 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

5. STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER'S COMPANION, comprising a New Treatise on 
Odds, a Collection of Match Games, Original Problems, &c. 

6. HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, by VARIOUS AMATEURS and PROFESSORS. 

J. HUMBOLDT'S VIEWS OF NATURE, with coloured view of Chimborazo, $c. 

9. RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY, AND PALEONTOLOGY, Revised by Dr. Waicur, 


with upwards of 400 Lliustrations on Wood. 


S310. STOCKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, Exemplified in Simple Expe- 


Hand-Book to the Fossils in the British Museum. Beautiful Wood Engravings. 6s. 
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12. AGASSIZ AND GOULD'S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New and Enlarged 
Edition, with nearly 400 Illustrations. 

8, 19, & 28. HUMBOLDT'S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
AMERICA. With General Index. 8 

14. PYE SMITH’S GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. Fifth Edition, with Memoir. 

16. OERSTED'S SOUL IN NATURE, &c. Portrait, 

17. STAUNTON'S CHESS TOURNAMENT, with Diagrams. 

18 & 20. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Krepy on the History, Ifabits, and 
Instincts of Animals; Edited by T. Rymer Jones. In 2 Vols. Many Illustrations. 

21. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kipp On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. 3s. 6d. 

22. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. WukWELt’s Astronomy and General Physics, 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Karl of 
Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 

23. SCHOUW'S EARTH, PLANTS, AND MAN, and KOBELL'S SKETCHES 
FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM, Translated by A. Henrrey, F.R.S., &e., 
with Coloured Map of the Geography of Plants. 

24. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. ‘Citataters on the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and Tntellectnal Constitution of Man, with the Author’s last 
Corrections, and Biographical Sketch by the Rev. Dr. Cunarine. 

25. BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 
Complete, with Notes, by J. Devey, M.A. 

26 & 27. HUMPHREY'S COIN COLLECTOR'S MANUAL: a popular introduction 
to the Study of Coins, ancient and modern; with elaborate Indexes, and numerous 
highty-finished Lugravings ow Wood and Steel, 2 Vols. 

29. COMTE'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES, Edited from the ‘Cours de 
Philosophie Positive,’ by G. H. Lewes. Hsq. 

30. MANTELL’S (DR.) GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, including THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT. New Edition, with Prefatory Note by T. Rupert JoneEs, Esq., numerous 
beautiful Woodcuts, and a Geological ilap. 

31. HUNT'S POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 

Nature. 8rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 

32 & 33. ENNEMOSER’S HISTORY OF MAGIC, Translated from the German by 
Wiiiian Howirr. With an Appendix of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, Second Sight, Predictions, Divinations, Vam- 
pires, Fairies, Table Turning, and Spirit Rapping, &c., by Many Howrrr, In 
2 Vols. 

34. HUNT'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; an Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. New Mdition, revised. Numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Frontispiece. 


ee 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


Uniform with the SraxDAnp LIBRARY, af 5s. per volume, 


1 to 8. LODGE's PORTRAITS OF } LUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8 Vols. post 8yo. 240 Portraits, 

9. CRUIKSHANK’S THREE COURSES AND DESSERT, with 50 Illustrations, 

10. PICKERING’S RACES OF MAN, with numerous Portraits (or Coloured Ts. 6d.) 

il. SCs aoe LANDS, AND BIBLICAL ATLAS, with 24 Maps, (or 
oloured, Ts. 6d. 
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12. WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, with Notes by Sir Wat- 
JARDINE and others, edited, with large additions, by E. Jessx, Esq. With 40 
highly-finished Wood Engravings (Coloured, 7s. 6d.) 

13. SELASSIE a ICONOGRAPHY, with 150 beautiful Engravings. In 
2 Vols. Ol. 1. 

14. REDDING ON WINES. New and Revised Edition, with 20 beautiful Woodcuts, 

15 & 16: ALLEN’S BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. New Edition. Enlarged 
by the Author. Numerous fine Portraits on Steel. 2 Vols. 

17 & 18. ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. [ifth Edition, in 2 Vols., 
with 34 fine Steel Engravings, and Index. 

19. MAXWELL'S VICTORIES OF WELLINGTON AND THE BRITISH ARMIES, 
with Engravings on Steel. 

20. LIFE OF WELLINGTON, by “AN OLp Sor pter,” compiled from the materials of 
Maxwell, and continued by an eminent Author, with an Account of the Funeral. 
With 18 highly finished Engravings on Steel. 

21. MARY AND WM. HOWITT’S STORIES OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIFE, 
with 20 beautiful Steel Engravings. 

22. BECHSTEIN’S CAGE and CHAMBER BIRDS, including Swext’s Warblers. 
New Edition, greatly enlarged, aumerous Plates (or Coloured, 7s. 6d.) 

23. NORWAY AND ITS SCENERY, comprising Pricr’s Journal, with large Addi- 
tions and a Road Book. Edited by THos. Forester, Esq. With 22 Illustrations, 
beautifully Engraved on Steel by Lucas. 

*,* The Road Book is sold separately, price 2s. 

24. CHINA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, with some account 
of Ava and the Burmese, Siam and Assam. Jilustrated by nearly 100 Engravings 
on Wood. 

25. PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF LONDON, comprising its Antiquities, Architec- 
ture, Arts, Manufactures, Trade, Social, Literary, and Scientific Institutions, 
Exhibitions, and Galleries of Art, &c. Jllustrated with 205 Engravings on Mood, 
and a large and complete Map. 

This volume, of which the former editions were published by Mr. Weale at 9s., contains 
above 900 pages. 

26. MARY HOWITT’S PICTORIAL CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS, exhibiting 
the Pleasures, Pursuits, and Characteristics of Country Life, for every Month in 
the Year; and embodying the whole of Arken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards 
of 100 Ilinstrations. ; e3 

27. DANTE, translated into English Verse byI. C. Wrtcut, M.A. Third Edition, care- 
fully revised. Portrait and 34 Illustrations on Steel, after FLAXMAN. — 

28 & 29. MUDIE'S BRITISH BIRDS, or Ilistory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Fifth Edition, revised by W. C. L. Marrin, Esq. Complete in 
2 Vols., with 52 figures of Birds, and 7 additional Plates of Eggs. (Or, with the 
Plates Coloured, 7s. 6d. per Vol.) : : 

30. TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED, translated into English Spenserian verse, 
with a Life of the Author by J. H. WigreN. Fourth Edition. 24 Hngravings by 
THURSTON on Wood, and 8 on Steel. : 

31. INDIA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. Jllustrated by upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood, and 
Map of Hindoostan. pod ; 
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SECTION FOURTH—continued. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY APPREHENDED AND DEVELOPED AS A SYSTEM 


OF DOCTRINES—continued. 


Oppositions in the mode of apprehending and treating the Single 


Great Doctrines of Christianity, 1. 


Theology in the stricter sense of the word, or the Christian Doctrine concerning 


God, 1. 


Development of this doctrine in the preceding period: the 
Western system and its predominant interest in behalf of 
the unity of essence—the Oriental system of emanation and 
SHMUUUITO 6 EMERG, ME RE Borge 

Dionysius of Rome, and Dionysius of Alexandria. . . . 


Doctrine of Arius, 3. 


Arius educated at Antioch. His tendency to rest in the limi- 
tations of the understanding. Wanted the intuitive 
faculty. Is not conscious of teaching a new doctrine. 

The Logos had a beginning of existence—was created from 
nothing—is called metonymically “Son of God,” as being 
the most perfect creature: by whom the rest of creation 
was produced, Christ possesses by nature a mutable will 
(he makes the humanization of the Logos to consist merely 
in his being united with a human body), yet calls him 
“God”—that is, by the communication of grace, not in 
essence—the essence of God incomprehensible even to the 
OTR coy 2: ht ate a ce an hau al hay ad kc ae ee Seer 

UB TACtC Ol NIN, SYStCI vet, ipll tat ce tn arte. ulna aienls 


Beginning of the Arian Controversy, 9—18. 


Arius, a presbyter and pastor in Alexandria, venerated on ac- 
count of his rigidly ascetic life, deposed in the year 321 
by his bishop, Alexander, who was devoted to the doctrine 
OPELOMOOUSIONM Aim sie iene aA memes Tate", 

ihe work of Athius entitled) “Qhaliatecs «le! 2 eh 304 

Alexander’s circular letter; and endeavours of Arius to inter- 
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est in his favour the bishops of the Oriental church, who 
were for the most part inclined to the system of Origen . 
Efforts to bring about a conciliation by Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
and by Eusebius of Ceesarea, who was opposed to contro- 
versy on divine things. [Kssentially Origenistic system 
of the latter.] His ‘incorrect Judgment with respect to 
the importance of the matters in dispute. Arius favour- 
ably disposed. Alexander disinclined to his mediation . 
Constantine, indifferent to these matters, is vexed by this 
division, and publishes a letter of conciliation, which is 
PUN OUTXOH CCE vom ersul toner eto coitaes, coisa cca, I Rens ar ema 


First ecumenical Council of Nice, a.p. 825, 18. 


[Critical examination of the diverging reports of Busebins and 
COVATT AM AGI Gl | aiee p owe frc nla wean iee sli cst a Mas 

The three parties : Arians, Homoousians, and the more numer- 
ous party, who held the middle ground between the two 
others,—afterwards called Semi-Arians : 

Euscbius of Cesarea as a pacificator: his symbol of faith 
made up for the most part of scriptural phrases . . . 

The party of Alexander, and with it, at present, also Constan- 
tine, demand the Homoousion and antithetic clauses or 
articles against Arianism. Zhe Nicene creed. . . 

Eusebius, who at first refuses ¢ acquiescence, finally yields, for 
the sake of peace, explaining, like many of the others, the 
Homoousion in the sense of Homoiousion . . . . . 

Creed subscribed, and Ariuscondemned . .... . 


Persecutions of Arius and his party. . . . . cee 
Reaction against this forced result. Gonstantie changes sides 
Arius “recalled, A.D. 328 or 329—his confession of faith. 


Principle of the then existing theology of court,—to repre- 
sent doctrinal difference as of no WO POLtANGe| ls) Val 


Athanasius bishop of Alexandria, 30, ff. 


Already, while a presbyter, the soul of the contest against 
Arius—acute, consistent, firm, and unw avering . . 

The Homoousion for him the central point of the Christian 
consciousness of God: Christ can introduce men to fellow- 
ship with God only by being God in essence. Attacks 
the Arian definition of the phrases “Son of ms and 
“ generation from God”. . . . : aes 

His resolute and repeated refusal, in spite of the emperor's 
threats, to re-admit Arius to his standing. Personal ap- 
pearance before the emperor. . . S69 

Renewed charges against Athanasius, and hence the synod of 
Tyre in 335. Athanasius deposed, appeals to the emperor, 
who banishes him, however, A.D. 336, to Triers  . 

Purposed restoration of Arius. His second confession of faith. 
His sudden death and its consequences. Explicit eondem- 
nation of Arianism on the part of the head party in the 
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East, merely for the purpose of asserting their opposition 
LORS OMOOUSION Maret ale) MleMAaTea! Motil / Mee bih ete rmistmmre Liye 
Constantine’s death, a.p. 337. Constantius, an emperor who 
too much affected the theologian, won over to the side ot 
Arianism : disputatious spirit at Constantinople . . . 
Athanasius sent back to Alexandria by Constantine the younger, 
and received there with enthusiasm. New intrigues of his 
adversaries. Their ecclesiastical assembly at Antioch, A.D. 
341. Deposition of Athanasius confirmed. Delegates 
from both parties sent to Julius of Rome. Protest of the 
Orientals against his supreme judicial authority . . . 
Gregory forced as bishop upon the people of Alexandria. 
Athanasius flees to Rome—there recognised, by a synod 
held in 342, as a regular bishop. Letter of Julius to the 
Oi ho EPG ce si rok, testa ste tare ee en ate 
Meetings of the Orientals (who in the West were generally 
regarded as Arians) at Antioch, A.p. 341 and 345, with 
their five symbols of faith. Points of difference between 
them and the Nicene creed ;—they condemn Arianism, 
but do not admit the unity of essence, nor a generation of 
the Logos grounded in the essential being of God}. . 


Convocation of a general council at Sardica, a.p. 347, by Con- 
stantius and Constans : the Orientals present only in small 
numbers,—secede on account of Athanasius, repair to 
Philippopolis, and draw up a new creed. At Sardica the 
INveeriercreedinetainedi si. ecmirey is, aes nen ines 

Return of Athanasius brought about by Constans . . . . 

[Diversity of reports respecting the particular circumstances] 

Death of Constans. New complaints against Athanasius. 
Attack on Marcellus of Ancyra and Photinus of Sirmium, 
aimed indirectly against Athanasius . . . . . . 

Marcellus, a warm advocate of the Homoousion and opponent 
of the Origenistic theology ;—his approximation to Sabelli- 
anism—the jovxa@éew of the Logos in the divine Being, 
and his évéeyem deucrinn. (See Exposit. of Col. i. 15), 

Deposed as early as 336 ; the two works of Eusebius of Caesarea 
against him; at a later period returns to his bishopric. 
Photinus, his disciple, openly professes Sabellianism. 
Both deposed by the synod at Sirmium, in 351. . . 

Athanasius condemned at the church conveutions in Arles and 
in Milan, a.p. 855, where a part of the Occidentals them- 
selves are overreached by the court party. . . . . 

Eusebius of Vercelli, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poic- 
tiers zealous defenders of his innocence. . . . . . 

Unsought agreement of the latter with the Nicene creed . . 

Fis own free-spirited, and Lucifer of Cagliari’s passionate me- 
MOnaltonte emperor setiemeness ow ceNe ee PeRNT IT: 

Banishment of Liberius of Rome, and Hosius of Cordova. . 

Deceitful letter of the emperor to Athanasius. Storming of 
the church of Athanasius, and establishment of the pas- 
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sionate Georgius in his place by force of arms, in Febru- 
ary, 356. Athanasius returns among the Egyptian monks 

Manifestation of differences among the Anti-Nicene party after 
their triumph over the Homoousians. Strict Arianism 
taught by Actius and his disciple Eunomius. Doctrine of 
the latter with regard to the comprehensibleness of divine 
things, and his controversy on this point with Gregory of 
Nyssa. The essence of religion consists, according to him, 
in the theoretical knowledge of divine ees) according 
to Gregory, in inward experience . . : : 

Eunomius does not wish to be considered an innovator. Doc- 
trine concerning the Son of God asacreature. . .«. . 

Antioch, where Eudoxius was bishop, principal seat of the 
Eunomians. Violent opposition of the Semi-Arians 
(Basil of Ancyra). . . ° 

Artifices of the Arian court bishops, Ur: sacius and Valens, to 
conceal the difference between the Eunomian and Semi- 
Arian parties. The use of the unscriptural term sisia 
represented to the emperor as being the cause of all the 
disputes. : . 

This term excluded i in the sy ‘mbol of faith drawn up at the 
council of Sirmium, A.D. 357, which Hosius and Liberius 
are compelled to subscribe . . : 

Opposition of the Semi-Arians, headed by Basil of Ancyra and 
Georgius of Laodicea, at the council! of Ancyra, A.D. 358 

The emperor Constantius hence proposes the holding of a 
general council—but Ursacius and Valens, dreading a 
combination of the Semi-Arians and Homoousians, con- 
trive that two separate councils should be held, one at 
Seleucia in Isaurea, the other at Arminium in Italy . . 

Their negotiations with Basil and Georgius at the imperial 
court respecting the creed to be proposed to the councils: 
The Son is in all respects like the Father, as the scrip- 
tures teach; the term ciciz must be discarded. . . . 

By various arts they contrive to impose this creed on the 
Westerns (first on their ten delegates at Nice,) then on 
the Orientals bit 3 ; 

Confirmation of this creed by a a council at Constantinople, A.D. 
360.—Pains taken by Eudoxius, then bishop of Constanti- 
nople, and by Acacius of Caesarea, who was averse to doc- 
trinal controversies, in favour of this vapid court-creed. 
Bapeience shown by Constantius at every departure from 

Aétius and Eunomius are deposed. . . « « . 

Confusion resulting from this artificial union A e 

New turn of affairs consequent on the death of Constantius j in 
361; particularly to the advantage of the Homoousians . 

Spirit of Christian love shown at the council of Alexandria, 
held under the direction of Athanasius, a.p. 562. Owing, 
however, to the want of impartiality, a schism continued 
toexistat Antioch . . . . 4. nh aac 
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Meletian Schism at Antioch, 73. 


Eustathius of Antioch deposed by the Anti-Nicene party about 
the year 330. Hustathians. Eudoxius is made bishop of 
Constantinople, A.p. 360, and the Arians choose, as his 
successor, the Nicene Meletius, not rightly interpreting 
the moderation of his character, The latter deposed again 
on account of his Anti-Arian inanguratory discourse. 
The Eustathians, under the presbyter Paulinus, recognised 
by the Alexandrian synod alone. Lucifer at Antioch or- 
dains Paulinus as bishop. The Western and Alexandrian 
churches in favour of Paulinus, the Orientals in favour cf 
INTE NOTTS Ie rere tee pie, coef ca Sole cee het tee earcean ee 

Lucifer himself the occasion of a separate schism. The 
Luciferites consider themselves as the only true church 

Jovinian and Valentinian decline all interference in ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Lamentable disorders in the Oriental church, 
occasioned by the despotic proceedings of the Arian em- 
peror Valens ; which eventually, however, led to a union 
of the Semi-Arian and Nicene parties, and to the triumph 
of the latter, which had the advantage of great talents on 
IGE) 1G es Mihiglaiey cca heals peer eae ito Wee Poesy asin, or 

Basil of Casarea: Cappadocia preserved by his means from 
disorders, Respected by the people. His freedom to- 
wards the emperor, who does not venture to depose him. 
(Athanasius, also, is recalled by Valens, through fear of 
AVAPRO) Wa O98 so 96 Gs ak eae 

Zeal of Basil for the restoration of the peace of the church, 
especially the churches of the Eastand West. . . . 

Edict of the year 375, against the abuse of the emperor’s name 
to promote religious persecutions. Triumph of the Ho- 
moousion under Theodosius the Great—his law of the 
year 380, in favour of the Nicene doctrine. . . . . 

Gregory of Nazianz. His inclination to the contemplative life 
—his activity as bishop of Sasima, and at Nazianzus as 
the assistant of his father—retires again to a life of seclu- 
sion. Zeal for the faith, perhaps also vanity, brings him 
to Constantinople—his five temperate discourses in defence 
of the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity—hence surnamed 
the Theologian—his zeal for practical Christianity in op- 
position to the prevailing inclination to doctrinal dis- 
CUSSIOUSR: wie ete eto ce ven Dray Mra enemas ste a ht amare aS 

Entrance of Theodosius into Constantinople, who removes 
Demophilus and places Gregory in the principal church. 
Arian assemblies prohibited within the walls of the city 

Second ecumenical council of Constantinople, a.D. 381... + 

Gregory consecrated bishop of Constantinople by Meletius of 
wa tinlolelel «Jide Gr lave Ue fas et ka AS i, Cae ee 

Gregory labours ineffectually to do away the Eustathian 
schism (afterwards disposed of by Alexander of Antioch) 
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Resigns his post. Influence of Gregory of Nyssa on the farther 
DERM ONS OE ND Conbayell 5 G6 5 clo lo Blo 
Voluntary adoption of the Nicene creed with the addition of a 
more precise article in relation to the doctrine of the Holy 
SUAEUN UP ret oh pmettn ge Atm ae Med oboe ae Re 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Its development. The doctrine 
at first indistinctly expressed. (Lactantius, Hilary). . 
According to Eunomius, the Holy Spirit is the first creature 
produced by the Son, invested with power to sanctify and 
teach, but without divine or creative power . . . . 
Athanasius, in the consistent development of his own Christian 
consciousness, is led to apply the Homoousion also to the 
Holy Spirit; as certain as the Holy Spirit is the means of 
fellowship with God, so certainly he must be one with the 
Giyiime essen cen. -umareyy Me ecm Oh ee a ees 
His influence on the Orientai church, and thus on the council 
of Constantinople. . 


° . . . . . . « ° . 


Germ of the later difference between the Oriental and Western 
Churches in respect to this doctrine, 88. 


Oriental view : God the Father, the wiz éexh, works all things 
through the Son, in the Holy Spirit; in opposition to the 
doctrine that ‘ the Spirit is the creature of the Son,” it is 
held that, as the Son is generated of the Father, so the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father. . . . . . 

View of the Western church; particularly under the influence 
of Augustin : Everything communicated by the Father to 
the Son; the Spirit is one and the same Spirit of both, is 
the communion of both ; that the Spirit proceeds only from 
the Father, regarded as a remnant of the Arian system of 
SUDOUCIN ALON Rect oath ons mance cies Pte aha ae 

Language of Theodore and Theodoret opposed to the creation 
of the Spirit, and in favour of the procession of the Spirit 
OHO ANID. JEAMAKeL ea aN eye Beye ei an el ce. eRe TE 

Establishment of the doctrine “a patre filioque,” by the third 
ecclesiastical council of Toledo, a.D. 589, in opposition to 
Arianism Ber SR PAY ere ari ae ea moe ees 

Few opposed to the Nicene creed in the West. Auxentius of 
Milan, a Semi-Arian. His successor in 374 the former 
proconsular Ambrose. His decided conduct towards the 
AEM yoAASS Sheen GY Gb so 4g 8 oe a 

Arianism among the rude German tribes. Persecution of the 
advocates of the Nicene creed by the Vandals in Africa . 

Consequences of this new modification of the Nicene creed, 
which finally obtains the supremacy over the older subor- 
dination-system . . . 


Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ, 92. 


Connection of this doctrine with that concerning the Trinity : 
the divine and human nature in Christ more accurately 
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distinguished by Homoousians. The Arians, with whom 
neither the divine nor human nature meets with its just 
rights, accuse the Homoousians of denying the true per- 
sonal unity of the God-man. . AOE inci ty C 

Doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra, and Photinus: Ao Bld gone 

Further development of the doctrine of the church in opposition 
to the Arian and Samosatenian systems. . oe 

The personal unity and the complete human nature taken into 
union with the Logos, held fast, notwithstanding the 
difference of views on other points .. 

Influence of the two Gregories, who carried still. further the 
system of Origen ear nl ee ee eter eee 
Gregory of Nyssa’s doctrine concerning the transformation of 
the human nature after the analogy of the divine, meeting 
the Eunomian objection to the church doctrine as estab- 
lishing a duality of existence—hence the dyrmebioracis roy 
évoundray; his doctrine concerning an intermingling (cvc- 
xeacis) Of the sensuous element “with the essence ‘of the 
divine nature—hence his theory respecting the omnipre- 
sence of Christ’s glorified humanity . . . .. . 


Docirine of the younger Apollinaris, 98. 


In opposition to the Origenistic theory . . : 

His interest in behalf of Christian faith combined with the 
interest of scientific speculation. . . 

His opposition to the theory of a rational human soul i in n Christ 
SSHinsl DEXA Sayyed WIC 4 Be 

His idea of the God-man. . ; ote reeibers 

In Christ there was no human development. " Union of the 
Logos with the complete human nature first takes place 
in the case of believers - é eet ore 

His predilection for the inter change of attributes — accuses 
his opponents of holding to a transformation of Christ’s 
body, and denies the omnipresence of Christ's glorified 


96 


97 


100 
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Does not suppose that he te: aches s a new doctrine—ag rees with 
others in opposing the Arian doctrine concerning Christ's 
human nature—supposes himself to have first established 
the true doctrine of the God-man . . .. .. . 

In opposition to Apollinaris, Athanasius (also Gregory of 
Nazianz) affirms that Christ, being our pattern, and the 
redeemer of man’s entire nature, must have appropriated 
the whole of it—the position of Apollinaris, that Christ 
could not have assumed human nature without sin, leads 
to the doctrine of the natural necessity of sin. . ° 

The scheme of Apollinaris condemned by Western councils, 
subsequent to the year 375; also by the second ecumenical 
council, which established, how ever, no new articles on 
LOIS) POMMt en ere ars be Aare 

Opposition to the Sainasatenian and He Apollinari tan neaoavne UNeS, 


104 


104—105 
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tn the schools of Antioch and of Alexandria. Distinctive 
character of these schools. ». ». + «6 « e « « . 107 


Doctrine of the Antiochian School, 108. 


Conformably to their historico-grammatical tendency, the 
disciples of this school form their conception of Christ 
from the gospel history—hence their representation of the 
purely human nature of Christ without curtailment. 
Close connection of this view, in the case of Theodore, 
with his whole doctrinal system. . . « «© « « « 108 


Doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 108. 


Connection of it with his doctrine of human nature :—the 

rational nature divided by him into two sections: the 

mutable, which is capable of being advanced to an tmmu- 

table nature—man, who is the image of God for all crea- 

tion, constitutes the medium of this transition—hence it was 

necessary for Christ to enter into the mutable nature of 

man, which is subject to temptation—according to the 

measure of the triumph of his own will in this conflict, 

was revealed by him the divine power of the Logos con- 

stantly united with him, and elevating him from one 

higher stage to another, as the reward of his merit. 

Hence Christ possessed more than human knowledge, but 

not omniscience. Hence he could not send the Holy 

Spirit until after his glorification . . . . +» « ~ 108—110 
Maintains, on scriptural grounds, the doctrine of a progressive 

development of Christ by conflict and exercise, particu- 

larly in opposition to Apollinarianism Coo co Oi 
Maintains the union of two natures in Christ, in opposition to 

the interchange of attributes. . . . « . . + ~ 115—I118 
Two natures united, without confusion and without separation, 

in opposition also to Apollinaris . . . -. . « . 118—119 


Doctrine of the Alexandrian church, 119. 


Gives prominence to the incomprehensible side of the doctrine. 

Inclined to the interchange of attributes (4 S:orox0s)—yet 

without confounding the divine and the human . . . 119 
The two tendencies compared. Their fundamental difference 121—122 


DOCTRINAL CONTROVERSIES. 


Nestorian Disputes, and their Consequences down to the time of the 
Chalcedonian Council, 123. 


Beginning of the Nestorian controversy, 123. 


Nestorius patriarch of Constantinople, subsequent to the year 
428—educeated in the cloister—wanting in prudence—his 
zeal against heretics. Sets forth in his sermons the doc- 
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trines of the Antiochian school. Imprudent zeal of his 

presbyter Anastatius (also of another ecclesiastic) against 

the term “ mother of God” (Deorex05) ow ea os 123-—197 
Disputes concerning the propriety of this term. Nestorius 

takesthe partiothisdmendien sae len) ae po eee 127 
Participation of the laity in this Cisputen ie er ewes! (nes 128 
Nestorius attacked in a sermon by Proclus, defends himself 

with moderation, Does not reject the term Szordxos 

Cnet =F TUR talk 5 re gee, ae Tr « + 129—130 
Nestorius attacked in various ways by others’ "ere ese se 18a 
Interference of Cyrill of Alexandria, . . « . . 4. 133 
His ambitious and persecuting spirit, coupled with a narrow 

doctrinal zeal. . - 133—1384 


His * paschal letter” and « warning,” addressed to the Egyp- 
tian monks, aimed against Nestorius, though without any 
mention of bis’ name './,'")\' 5), 8 | ep eee ene 
Defends himself against the charge of a contentious spirit and 


uncharitableness . he Me AeO NE. Ron 5. 5c 136 
His hypocritical letter addressed to the excited Nestorius. . 137 
Nestorius’ dignified reply, and Cyrill’s answer to this letter . 138 
The Alexandrian presbyter Lampon undertakes the part of a 

mediator ; conciliatory letter of Nestorius to Cyrill . . 139 


Cyrill’s connexions with the party opposed to Nestorius at 
Constantinople. Cyrill accused by certain of his own clergy 


Betore iNestorips: “os. stv tes cet a One ae nana ees 1389—14] 
His two works against Nestorius, addressed to the emperor 

and to the Augusta Pulcheria . . . . . . , 142 
His adulatory report of the dispute to Celestin of Rome . . 143 


Letter of Nestorius to Ceelestin; in which also he makes in- 
quiries concerning four deposed Pelagian bishops. . . 144—145 
Celestin, under the influence of hierarchical pride, decides in 
Feyourron Cymill SMEG IEP aes Way ane 
A new schism threatens to take place between the East and the 
West. The Syrian bishops, and especially John patriarch 
of Antioch, advise Nestorius to yield. His compliant 
answer, and confidence ina general council . .. 
Cyrill, supported by Rome, grants an arrogant pardon to Nes- 
torius, and pronounces twelve anathemas against the Anti- 
Ocltian system of doctrine + 4 sae My teel tial sym: 148 
Theodoret’s writings in answer to Cyrill. He censures the 
confounding together of the language suitable for homilies 
with the technical language of doctrinal theology—con- 
tends especially against the notion of a physical unity in 
respect to substance (fyaous puoixn, xab txioracw), as God 
is thereby subjected to a law of natural necessity. Cyrill’s 
Vindication ofhisanathemas. . . . . . . . ~~. 149—150 
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Anti-anathemas of Nestorius. . . . . . ... oie 151 
Orders for a general council to mect at Ephesus in 431. 
Letter of Theodosius II. to Coyrtllis, Gis of ios: Ba 152 
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Candidian, imperial agent appointed with full powers to pre- 

serve order in the proceedings of the council, The 

bishops forbidden to visit the court during the session of 

the assembly. Nestorius attends, accompanied by his 

friend Ireneus. Cyrill, with a large number of Kgyptian 

bishops. His friend Memnon of Ephesus. Nestorius 

petitions fora guard. el aac taal Sd eae Ab OO med toe 
Detention of the Roman delegates, and of John patriarch of 

Antioch. The council opened in an illegal manner on 

the 22nd of June, 431, by Cyrill, supported by Memnon, 

and Juvenalis of Jerusalem, in spite of a letter from John 

Oh AMOGHMIOK, fio ol Deb ue ees ae kak oars Rar sHeens 155—156 
The council, now the blind tool of Cyrill, send a summons to 

Nestorius. His protest. The fanatical speeches of Euop- 

tius of Ptolemais and Rheginus of Constantia. Sentence 

of deposition passed on Nestorius, which is publicly an- 

nounced, and reported to the emperor. - ae ee WEY) 
Letter of Nestorius and ten other bishops to the emperor, de- 

scribing Cyrill’s arbitrary proceedings, and demanding 

assembly legally conducted - - + + + + * + * 160 
Candidian suspected by the Cyrillian party + + + +s 160 
Arrival of John. Meeting of a separate eouncil—by which 

Cyrill and Memnon are deposed, and Cyrill’s anathemas 

condemned. The other bishops invited to a common 
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Arrival of the Roman legates, who unite with the party of 

Cyrill. John summoned by this party-council. He and 

his associates suspended Wee et he Rhee OU ag, oz Ss) 
Impartial letter of the emperor to the synod; answer of the 

Cyrillian party ated Poy Bs bis alae yale. ce Po pent aE ae 163 
Dalmatius the Archimandrite, gained over and excited by 

Cyrill, heads a large procession of monks and of the 

people to the emperor's palace. In consequence of this, 

three Cyrillian bishops allowed to visit Constantinople 164—166 
Letter of Nestorius to his former friend and patron, the cham- 

Woden Sones 6 6 boo G Uo DO no 166 
Irenzus gives an account to the emperor of the arbitrary con- 

duct of Cyrill; yet John, the Syncel of Cyrill, produces a 

partial impression in ThisstayiOuitss 1.) ten eke bette Rommatonme te 167 
The Comes John appointed the emperor’s commissioner to the 

council. Nestorius, and also Cyrill and Memnon, are to 

be deposed. Indignation of the Cyrillian party. ‘The 

Comes invites the emperor to call before him eight bishops 

from each of the parties - - - *« © * © + *° *° 
Nestorius retires toacloister. - »- +» * * * * ¢ * 
The eight delegates from each party appear before the well- 

meaning but weak emperor. - + + + + * * ° 
Cyrill’s briberies at the court. The emperor prejudiced 

against Nestorius by the influence of Pulcheria. The 

Orientals petition for a dismission of the council. Nesto- 
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rius remains deposed. Cyrill and Memnon return to their 

bishopries. The emperor still hopes for the restoration 

of peace between the two parties . . , . , Vis 

fompact between Cyrill and the Orientals, A.p. 482, and its conse- 
quences, 173. 

Cyrill subscribes the creed proposed by John of Antioch. 
John consents to the condemnation of Nestorius. Maxi- 
mian appointed patriarch of Alexandria. . . . 

New divisions. Cyrill accused by the zealots of his own party. 
Compact disproved on the part of the Antiochians. The 
more moderate, such as Theodoret, dissatisfied with the 
removal of Nestorius and the condemnation of his doc- 
trines. The zealots, such as Alexander of Hierapolis, 
and Meletius of Mopsuestia, demand the condemnation of 
Cyrill’s anathemas, and regard him as an excommunicated 
person. Excited by the violent conduct of John of An- 
tioch, they form an opposition party in the East, the sy- 
nod onCilicigecunda Os oars ue, 55 00it  Teeacna 

Proclus appointed patriarch on the death of Maximian, in 433, 
although the people demand Nestorius. His connexion 
with Cyrill and John. The latter endeavours to put 
down the opposition of the Asiatics by resorting to the 
Civil: Owe APs iy hoe OURO Cite ial c 

Theodoret’s negotiations with John. He endeavours to bring 
over the more rigid Antiochians, but fails. Alexander of 
Hierapolis and Meletius of Mopsuestia banished . . . 

Sequel of the fate of Nestorius, 187, 

Remains four years in a cloister near Antioch. A.D. 455, 
banished to the Egyptian Oasis. His letter to the pree- 
fect of Thebais, and the unmerciful treatment he received. 
His tragedy written by himself (and that of his friend 
Ireneus), Circumstances of his death DIA Gn 

Severer laws passed against Nestorianism, a.p. 435. Theodo- 
ret, continuing steadfast, is accused of being a Nestorian 
Dives © yaret Ligh gh cram pny Catia nis Petia igh Mae eae : 


Cyrill’s plan to procure the condemnation of Diodorus and Theodore. 
Fis death, 192. 
The attempts of Rabulus of Edessa, and of the abbot Maximus, 
violently opposed in the Syrian church . . , will te 
Cyrill’s labours with the emperor frustrated by the superior 
prudence of Proclus. The latter’s Tomus ad Armenos. 
His delegates transcend their powers. Letter of the An- 
tiochian synod in behalf of Theodore, addressed to the 
emperor, Letter of Proclus to John, and ordinance of the 
emperor to the synod. Cyrill evades the storm . . . 
Cyrill’s work aimed against Theodoret: “that there is but one 
Christ.” Theodoret’s defence of Theodore. . PONG 
New plots of Cyrill. His death. . She sat ot froma: 
Dioscorus, Cyrill’s successor, of the same mind with his pre- 
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decessor, but still more violent—his zeal to establish the 

authority of the Alexandrian church. ‘Treats every dis- 

tinction of natures in the concrete subject as a Nestorian 

heresy. Theodoret the main object of his attack. His 

connection with Syrian monks and ecclesiastics under 

Barsumas, and the illiterate monks of Constantinople 

under Eutyches - - . + » »« =» > 55) 5 HS == 2100) 
The Eranist of Theodoret, a work temperately composed 

against the Eutychian and Egyptian type of doctrine, in 

ACO aateE coy ket dagh tau i uetel ok cereal, onder vol fe) Pecsyme Ole 202 
Theodoret arraigned by Dioscurus before Domnus of Antioch. 

Mild letter of Theodoret to Dioscurus. Theodoret accused 

by Dioscurus before the emperor, of Nestorianism. Theo- 

doret and Domnus defend themselves. Theodoret forbid- 

den to leave his diocese . . »« + «© «© © © «+ + 202—203 


Eutyches and the Synod at Constantinople, in 448, 204. 


Complaint entered before this synod against Eutyches by 
Eusebius of Doryleum. Flavian, president of the synod, 
attempts to reconcile the parties, but fails. Eutyches ap- 
pears before the synod, after being thrice summoned, 
Emperor's letter to the synod, apparently in favour of 
Butyches. Florentius, the emperor’s commissioner of 
Iti nde Wal kk «oo dasiose d| &.. -otuse ee pies ee emmeOe 
Eutyches deposed and excommunicated. . + + + + = 208 
Influential connections of Eutyches. His petition to the em- 
peror. Sentence revised—but confirmed . - + . - 
Eutyches appeals to a general council, and confers for this 
purpose with Leo the Great of Rome. Flavian seeks to 
hinder this, and writesalsoto Leo. .»« ». + + =| + 210—211 


Robber’s Synod at Ephesus, A.D. 449, 211. 


Party ordinance of the emperor. Dioscurus president of the 
synod. Orders respecting Theodoret and Barsumas. 
Commissioners of the emperor . . -« « «+ « « « 211—218 
Dioscurus rules supreme, by means of his voice, the monks, 
the soldiers, and the cowardice of many bishops. : The 
Niceno-Ephesian creed established as alone valid. Fla- 
vian, Eusebius, Domnus, and the firm Theodoret deposed 213—217 


Course taken by Leo the Great with regard to the Robber’s Synod, 
218. 

Acquiesces in the condemnation of Eutyches. His letter to 

Flavian. Slight attention paid to his delegates at the 

Ephesian council. Flavian and Theodoret appeal to an 

Tpatianccounciler Mee. tte are ethene dag eee 
Leo’s letter, at first to no purpose, against the latrocinium. 

Negotiations with him, to procure his recognition of Ana- 
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Change of political relations. Pulcheria and Marcian in power, 

after 450. Leo's influence increases . . « +» « + 221—222 
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Order for a general council to meet at Nice. Leo’s delegates. 
Council removed toChaleedon . . 2. . 1. st 


Fourth ecumenical council, held at Chalcedon, A.p, 451, 223. 


Excitement of the parties. Theodoret’s reception. Many 
bishops veer round with the new breeze at court. . 
Aversion to the forming of a new creed. The creed of Ana- 
tolius, which is approved by the Egyptian party (Christ 
out oftwo natures). A part of the Orientals and the Roman 
delegates not satisfied. Threat of a Western council. 
A creed finally agreed upon, by adopting» several articles 
fromheleftamohieor. 2k.) Pair aans een 
Wioscurus (deposed: oie sao fa Fill, alle seo tee 
Unworthy treatment of Theodoret, who at last directly con- 
MeniistINGStOnLUS Wade, ire shay) eine Aleta oe ee 
Case of the ten Egyptian bishops. . . . +... . 
The union at Chalcedon also, merely in appearance . . , 


Monophysite controversy, 232. 


Omnpinalsgennmotitieassss a erie. ve 
The monk Theodosius, after the expulsion 
Daimarchrge Janusdiem™ «sca ee, ee 
Proterius, the successor of Dioscurus at Alexandria, and the 
Monophysite party under Timothy Ailurus. Made bishop 
DYatDISHantyaInyAbiy gh natch faihcae aie aah cae eae 
Assassination of Proterius. The emperor desires an agree- 
ment of the two parties. Leo the Great applied to, and 
shows no disposition to yield anything. Imperial request 
addressed to all the Metropolitans. Wise judgment of the 
bishops of Pamphylia. Banishment of Ailurus, a.D. 460. 
The mild Salophaciolus made patriarch . . . . 
Basiliscus dethrones Zeno. a.p. 476. In the beginning favour- 
able to Monophysitism. His circular letter condemns the 
Chalcedonian creed and Leo’s epistle. Ailurus once more 
patriarch. Acacius of Constantinople resists the emperor, 
Anti-cireular of Basiliscus ed icacipeuprecay oh tore ive 
Zeno again emperor. Favourable to the Chalcedonian party. 
Choice of Peter Mongus by the Monophysites, after the 
death of Ailurus. Obliged to flee. Salophaciolus again 
patriarch. Peter Mongus and John Talaya chosen . . 
John Talaya, with Gennadius, at Constantinople. His con- 
nection with Illus. Irritates Acacius. The cunning Peter 
Mongus. Zeno’s Henoticon, a.p. 482. New divisions. 
Four parties (the Acephali among the Monophys.)— 
Schism betwixt the Eastern and the Western church © . 
Anastasius emperor in 491. Endeavours to maintain the 
Henoticon. Is suspicious of Monophysitism. The pa- 
triarchs Euphemius and Macedonius of Constantinople. 
Philoxenus of Hierapolis and Severus, the two heads of 
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the hitherto headless party (the Acephali). Tumult in 
Constantinople, in consequence of the addition to the 
Trisagion. The emperor removes Macedonius, but is 
afterwards obliged to make concessions to the Chalee- 
donian;- party ~ 9.) ys) Py Sas ae aT 892.47 

Justin emperor from the year 518. Enthusiasm for the Chal- 
eedonian council. Vitalian and Justinian. Negotiations 
with Rome. Anathema on the leaders of the Monophy- 
sites. Acacius himself sacrificed. Severus flees to Alex- 
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Justinian emperor from the year 527, 244, 


Would fain be champion of the Chalcedonian orthodoxy, and 

lawgiver to the church as well as to the state. In so 

doing, acts as the tool of others, particularly of his Mono- 

physite wife Theodora. Anthimus her favourite, whom, 

deceiving her husband, she makes patriarch, a.D. 535. 

Anthimus excommunicated by Agapetus of Rome. De- 

posed by the undeceived emperor. Mennas is made pa- 
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The council under Mennas, 4.D. 536, fully condemns Mono- 

physitism. Justinian’s despotic law confirming this deci- 
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Intrigues of Theodora, with the aid of Vigilius, a deacon, and 

after the banishment of Silverius, in 538, bishop of Rome. 

Vigilius declines to declare openly in favour of Mono- 

PHYVRIMSOIE ernest ou ete #. vule ue er eg se SAAR eee 
The Origenistic court-party, led by Domitian and Theodore 

Ascidas. Peter of Jerusalem, Pelagius the Roman Apo- 

crisarius, and Mennas (the two last being jealous of the 

influence of Theodore Ascidas), propose to the emperor 

the condemnation of the heresies of Origen. Emperor’s 

letter to Mennas, and a synod condemn Origen; yet Theo- 

dore Ascidas and Domitian sacrifice the truth to party 

interests, and subscribe . . . - - » 248—251 
The Origenists exert themselves to make the anathema pro- 

nounced on Origen recoil on Theodore of Mopsuestia, 

Theodoret, and Ibas, for the purpose of drawing off the 

emperor, annoying Mennas, and forming a combination 

with the Monophysites and Theodora. They persuade 

the emperor to condemn those three church teachers by 

his edict de tribus capitulis, a.p. 544; which the four 

Oriental patriarchs, and the majority of the bishops, after 

some resistance at first, subscribe . ~« - «© e + + 251—255 
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The controversy on the three chapters, 255. 


Protest of the more free-spirited Africans, particularly of 
Pontian, as also of the bishops of Dalmatia and Illyria, 
against the imperial edict. At the request of Vigilius 
bishop of Rome, whom the emperor endeavours to gain, 
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Fulgentius Ferrandus writes his judgment. (1. Authority 
of general councils. 2. Persons deceased are removed 
from the jurisdiction of a human tribunal. 3. The writ- 
ing of an individual, though subscribed by many, does 
not approach to the authority of holy writ.) Vigilius, in- 
clined to follow this judgment at first, is gained over by 
the court-party—then seeks himself to gain over the 
African bishops. Seventy subseribe his judicaium, but 
two of his own deacons, and others of the clergy, oppose 
BO staal el me St PEE bhai Pamed dart ace soe Pht na Ea 
Thorough and free-spirited defence of the three articles by 
Hasundus: op enaiener:. © th 1) e mme MMe ty leet ° 259 
Vigilius, excommunicated by a Western synodal decision, 
urges the call of a general council. Retracts his judica- 
tum. His shameful oath. Council of Constance, A.D; 551. 
A part of the African bishops appear. Persecution of the 
resisting bishops. (Reparatus of Carthage banished.) . 261—269 
New edict of the emperor drawn out in detail, Vigilius de- 
Clings subscribmnitis| ait, ea Mena de con sire, ~ 
Fifth ecumenical council at Constantinople A.D. 553. Vigilius 
Constitutum ad imperatorem. Viilius excommunicated 
by the emperor. Theodore of Mopsuestia, and several of 
the works of Theodoret and of Tbas, condemned. Many 
bishops deposed. Vigilius, still inconstant, confirms the 
Gaoreesofithetcouncis ener se xn JP. Lan - 264—266 
Union of the Monophysites with the ruling church not yet 
effected. Secession of the churches of Istria and Aquilia 
thomnReiney) Pik) od elites oto bbl patil : 266 
Aphthartodocetism (Christ subjected himself to the affections 
and defects of a sensuous nature only xe’ olxovouiay) PYo~ 
ceeding from a mistaken effort to glorify Christ. The 
emperor, who had already, in 533, confirmed the formulas 
of the Theopaschites, makes it a law. Deposes Eutychius. 
Justinian’s death, a.p. 565, delivers the church from the 
utter confusion which threatened it . . . .8, , 267—268 
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FORMATION OF ISOLATED CHURCH PARTIES, WHICH GREW 
OUT OF THESE DISPUTES BEYOND THE LIMITS OF THE 
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Nestorians in Persia. 


Edessa in Mesopotamia, a seminary for Persian church- 
teachers. Rabulas of Edessa becomes a follower of Cyrill. 
Zealous against Nestorianism. Expels the Presbyter Ibas 
and others, who go to Persia. Letter of Ibas to Maris, 
and his translations of the writings of Theodore and Dio- 
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dorus into the Syrian tongue, A.D. 435 becomes bishop 
ORIG CSSA Ok cians Mig eee rnc Ast Pel enone homes 9a 0 
Activity of Barsumas (one of those who had been driven away 
by Rabulas) as bishop of Nisibis, from 435 to 489, in es- 
tablishing the Nestorian church; the organization of 
which is completed by a synod under Babias patriarch of 
Seleucia, from the year 496. (Permits the clergy to 
FRIAS) eens Wo, terse Ot eon Oech ong + eGe Out let De Oe 
The school of Edessa, destroyed in 489 by Zeno, transplanted 
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Monophysites, 271. 


In Egypt (seceded in the time of Justinian) and in Ethiopia . 271 
In Armenia, more liberat: The synod of Thiven, under the 
Catholicus Nierses, in 536, condemns the Chalcedonian 
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In Syria, the restless activity of Jacob, the Metropolitan, in 
behalf of the oppressed church, till 578. Jacobites . . 272 


Divisions among the Monophysites. The party of Severus, 
Niobites. Severus favours Phthartodocetism. Themis- 
tius inclined to Agnoétism - - . + + 5 6 « 273 
Studies, for the most part, barren and unprofitable dialectics. 
Aristotle. ‘Two men of larger views. John Philoponus 
(distinguished the two-fold Aristotelian sense of the term 
gve1s—accused of tritheism) and Stephen Gobarus (collates 
the opposite decisions of the older church teachers) . - 273—275 
Mystical tendency of Bar Sudaili, an abbot of Edessa; taught 
that all fallen beings would eventually be raised to union 
with God. His Chiliasm. His mystical interpretations 
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Doctrine concerning Man, 278. 


Introductory remarks. Practical spirit of the Western church. 
The West (Tertullian) gives more prominence to sin and 
grace. The Oriental church (Origen) to that which is 
akin to God and to the free-will; answering to the two 
main directions of human culture . . - «© «© «© «+ 278—280 


The West, 280. 


Development of the doctrine concerning man, previous to the 
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The still undeveloped system of Hilary of Poictiers. 


The sinful propensity cleaving to all men from Adam. Hilary 
seems to refer moral evil to the sensuous nature. All men 
need the forgiveness of sin. Among men, all goodness 
relative. Holds to a certain painful righteousness of the 
law. The mild yoke of Christ. Presupposes, too, the 
communication of a new principle of life by Christ. 
Gives prominence to the free-will » . «© «© + « ~ 280285 
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Ambrose, the predecessor’of Augustin . . ven ee ae 

Distinetly sets forth the fact of universal sinfulness (by men’s 
own fault), and the doctrine of grace as the efficient cause 
of all conversion, which, however, is conditioned on human 
NECIPIENCYs sy ley sy ue : : 

The two passages treating of grace as ; effecting the whole 
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Anthropology of Augustin and Pelagius, 288. 
£ 


Connexion of his scheme of doctrine with the history of his life. 
Study of St. Paul, at the time of his conversion. The two 
great divisions of his life. The question, “ whence is evil 
in man’s nature, which is attracted towards goodness,” led 
him to Manichmism ; but became, also, the centre after- 
wards of his consistent scheme of LOO Litas mies 

The first period, reaching to about 394. Certain Platonic ideas. 
His doctrine of moral corruption not derived from Mani- 
cheeism. Moral evil the »% oy. Holds fast to free-will. 
His exposition of Rom. ix., of the year 394 (Quod eredi- 
mus, nostrum est). The occultissima animarum merita 

With more profound views of the nature of faith, he comes to 
give a more partial prominence to the divine agency. A 
predestination conditioned on foreknowledge does not 
satisfy his discriminating mind. . . .. . 

Second period. ‘The letter to Simplician, a.p. 397, also on 
Rom. ix. The incomprehensible, yet at all times just, 
councilsofGod . . . el wage 

Augustin’s scheme of doctrine distinctly struck out previous to 
the Pelagian controversy; before the system of Pelagius 
(which grew out of several views already prevailing in 


Augustin, 288. 


the church) had been formed out in opposition to Augustin . 


Pelagius, 299. 


Monk of Britain. Connection with the East. His sequestered 
life in study and asceticism. Sense of moral power. His 
letter to Demetrius. Preecepta et concilia—against Jovin- 
jan. ‘Takes the sermon on the mount in the literal sense 

His practical interest in opposing the worldly Christianity of 
the times. Outward participation in the sacraments and 
faith (understood by him as an outward thing) are not 
enough. Opposed to purg zatory ; in favour of the eternity 
of future punishment. His opposition to moral inaction . 

His doctrine concerning man. Virtues of the pagans. Denies 
inherited depr avity, The possibility of moral evil a 
necessary condition of goodness. Free-will overcomes 
the enticements of sense, or yields tothem. . . 

His doctrine concerning the Saviour that of the chur ch, modi- 
fied, however, by his doctrine of man. Works must be 
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added to faith. Opposition to the Augustinian maxim: 
Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis. . . . . . . . 307-308 
His commentary on Paul’s epistles, composed at Rome (re- 
iymitten by, @assioNoue) eis.) sop cctukec’ Gauimen scalps 308 


External history of the Petigian disputes, 308. 


Ceelestius, formerly an advocate, openly appears as a defender 

of the principles of Pelagius . . ¢ « « « » 808—309 
Ceelestius visits Carthage (with Pelagius) in 411. Endeavours 

to obtain there the place of a presbyter. Complained of 

by Paulinus before a synod of that country, a.p. 412 (for 

maintaining that Adam’s sin, injured no one but himself). 

Ceelestius of the opinion that the subject in hand was a 

speculative question de traduce peccati; but is excommu- 
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Pelagius at Palestine, a.p. 415. Jerome and Paul Orosius, 

his antagonists. Jerome’s letter to Ctesiphon, and his 

dialogues, Yet the Oriental church, on the whole, more 

favourably inclined to Pelagius than to Augustin. . . 311—312 
Orosius arraigns Pelagius before a synod under John of Jeru- 

salem, a.D. 415. The prudent John will not allow him- 

self to be moved by the authority of Augustin. Pelagius 

vindicates himself before the Orientals on the charge that 

“he taught man might easily fulfil the divine commands.” 

The complainants allege that the matter belonged to the 

West—and for this reason, John reports it to Innocent of 

ROMeCR ea eee i Ain Sue Pe - + f% « « 812—814 
Heros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix, enter a complaint against 

Pelagius, before a synod held at Diospolis, under Eulo- 

gius of Cxsarea. Pelagius defends himself against the 

charge that he taught “ there was such a thing as perfect 

purity and exemption from sin.” Also condemns certain 

positions of Coelestius, and is recognised as a member of 

phe Gatholcrchnnch saul kee Come ee ee 
Alleged viclences at Bethlehem. Jerome and Augustin (de 

gestis Pelagii) concerning the synod of Diospolis. .  . 316 
The three letters of the North African bishops, a.p. 416. Letter 

ofPelagius, and hisvague confession of faith, all addressed 

to Innocent. Innocent, though not wholly given to the 

views of Augustin, joins in the condemnation of the Pela- 

gian doctrines, but dies in the same year, 416. . . 317—320 
Zosimus, his successor, more favourable to the Pelagian doc- 

trines. Coelestius at Rome. His confession of faith, 

likewise vague and indefinite, satisfies Zosimus. Two 

letters of the latter to the Africans, asserting the ortho- 

doxy of Ceelestiusand Pelagius . . . . . . . 820—329 
The decided protest of a synod at Carthage produces an im- 

pression on Zosimus. He suspends his decision, Nine 

canons of the Africans against Pelagius . . . . . 323-824 


314—316 
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Africans secure on their side the civil power. Imperial edicts 
against Pelagianism. Zosimus thereby brought round, 
Cites Celestius, who does not appear. Condemns by his 
‘‘tractoria” Pelagius and Ceelestius, Accused by the 
Pelagians of denying his own convictions . . . . , 

Bishops deposed for refusing to subscribe the tractoria of 
Zosimus.  . levis drinks 


Julian of Eclanum, 327. 


More systematic, at the same time more passionate, than Pela- 
gius and Ceelestius. Free-spirited, well educated, moral, 
and devout. His remarks against the timid bishops. 
Against the interference of the civil power.’ Constantly 
makes his appeal to reason (ratio) . . . 2. . . 

The Pelagian anthropology, rigidly carried out, must needs 
introduce a change, also, in the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ. Leporius condemned as a Pelagian, 
A.D, 426. His recantation at Carthage, in which, ‘how- 
ever, there is no trace of his earlier Pelagian views, but 
only of his Antiochian notions respecting the person of 
halla Licidiera an i tuagtrllaehe Memes! yl 

Annianus, deacon at Celeba, a zealous and constant Pelagian. 
Translator of Chrysostom’s homilies . . . . . . 

Leo the Great opposed to Pelagianism. The Pelagian Seneca, 
about the year 500—letter of Gelasius of Rome against 
Lente teas |. Badan Mee Vis WMA tal and nae dl gt PRMD ks Ms 

Final result of the controversy. Pelagianism suppressed by 
outward force—but as the victorious doctrine (not, how- 
ever, the whole doctrine of Augustin) had in its favour 
the voice of the Christian consciousness at large, no re- 
actions like those in the Oriental church ensued. 


Inner relation to each other of the conflicting modes of thinking, and 
shape of the dispute, 336. 
Iniportance of the questions in dispute depreciated by Pelagius 
and Coelestius—strongly asserted by Julian and Augustin 
Fundamental difference. According to the professions of the 
parties: the different views of man’s moral condition in 
RElOtnomtON he yirst siny jeo AN Se we ei a ee ale 
A good deal that cannot be traced back to this point. The 
different way of apprehending the doctrine of man’s 
free-will. Finding nowhere substantial freedom, Augus- 
tin is led to the supposition of @ corruption of man’s nature, 
and of a preceding original moral state. Pelagius, with 
his formal conception of freedom, conceives the possibility 
of goodness,sas well as of moral evil—and his theory of 
an original moral state and of a first sin stands discon- 
nected from his system. The possibilitas utriusque of 
Pelagius. he antithesis of “nature” and “erace”’ of 
Augustin, the dependence of all rational beings on grace 
for attaining to their destination, . 


331— 833 
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336—3387 


338—-359 


339—344 
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Accordingly, the fundamental difference is in the different 
mode of apprehending the relation of the natural to the 
supernatural—or, reduced back still further, of the crea- 
HUD ies OTCOLUT ren ia yet te ned Cee MC, caren 


Individual points of dispute, 344. 


The first sin and its consequences. The Pelagians represent 
the first sin as the disobedience of a heedless child, yield- 
ing to the seductions of sense. Augustin makes the ex- 
ceeding guilt of the first sin to consist in man’s trans- 
gressing the law of God with a free-will: “ coneupiscence” 
the root of selfishness. Augustin’s propagatio reatus et 
pene, Rom. v.12. The Pelagians taught that Adam in- 
jured his posterity only by his example. Augustin’s well- 
weighed expressions respecting the propagatio fidei per 
traducem, which Pelagius called nonsensical. ‘The Pela- 
gians affirmed a progressive deterioration of humanity— 


344 


yet that there were examples of perfect holiness . . . 346—353 


The wavering notion of “ grace” among the Pelagians, and 
their three stages of righteousness . . . . . . 
Julian against the charge of the self-sufficiency of human rea- 
son—yet holds there is no contradiction betwixt reason 
ANCETE VE) AtON ware fee ott RC 0 wren) etn eg ee 
Grace and free-will. The Pelagians : all operations of grace 
conditioned on the bent of the will. According to Augus- 
tin, grace excludes all merit. To the Pelagians, grace 
consisted of outward revelations—to Augustin, of inward 
COMTI S VSL eEGM ph ale Yo gle 
Doctrine concerning Christ as Redeemer. 'The Pelagians, 
limiting the negative significance of the redemption, make 
it to consist especially in the ennobling of the imperfect 
human nature ; Christ, the divine teacher, the highest pat- 
tern of the divine righteousness, imparted to man many 
new motives to moral effort alul veces se iets shee ee 
The Pelagians, recognising the objective significance of justi- 
fication, place the inner union with Christ in the back- 
TOU Citi shape atts. lngiy hh eo Se Onl bale dana 


Progressive development of the divine life according to Augustin, 
363. 


In opposition to the three stages of righteousness according to 
Pelagius, Augustin teaches there is but one only spring of 
true holiness—the specific principle of the Christian life. 
Augustin’s narrow judgment of the pagan times (Rom. 
xiv. 23). On the other side, Julian’s illogical distinction 
of the fructuose and steriliter bona . . . . . , . 

Augustin’s prevenient, efficacious, and codperating grace, and 
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Doctrine of Absolute predestination, 370. 
Page 

Necessarily connected with Augustin’s doctrine concerning 

grace. His more profound apprehension of freedom as a 

state leads him to deny it as a faculty. Contents himself 

with an apparent freedom. Real freedom only in the 

OSG OL AGAIN «isi sbelndi a: © she bisi Vales oudeletiaakt oh, de STUmeaee 
Augustin’s prudent, logically skilful statement of this doctrine. 

Mischievous consequences derived from it already in 426, 

by the monks at Adrumetum. Against these Augustin 

writes his works de gratia et libero arbitro, and de correp- 

Monet epetA Es 5, yy eo eke Ra DER DS 


SEMI-PELAGIANISM AND AUGUSTINIANISM, 375. 


Intermediate Tendencies. 
John Cassian, 875. 


A monk from the East. His predominant practical bent. A 

discipleronChnysostom Aveda 0) Sie seth nse een 375 
Recognises a universal corruption — also Augustin’s views 

of “grace” and “ justification,” but in connection with a 

love of God extending to all, and with the exclusion of all 

constraining influence on the free will. His thirteenth 

collation, on the relation of grace and free-will . . . 376—379 
The Semi-Pelagians in Gaul not satisfied with Augustin’s 

book de correptione et gratia. Some of the clergy there, 

however, enthusiastically attached to Augustin—for ex- 

ample, Prosper of Aquitania. , His and Hilary’s letter to 

Augustin, on the agitated state of men’s minds . . . 379—381 
Augustin’s works, written with Christian moderation, against 

the Semi-Pelagians. De pradestinatione sanctorum and 

de donompenseverantis: juv"i.4 Js Oe aa ceuenek ne heQesgRe 
Prosper’s hearty and fervent carmen de ingratis—in which, 

however, he omits to notice, in his opponents, the interest 

for a morality that would be free . . . . . « . 888—384 
Augustin’s last years. His retractationes. The opus imperfec- 

tum. His letter to Boniface. Dies a.p.429. . . . 384 
Prosper and Hilary have recourse to Ceelestin of Rome. Ce- 

lestin’s indefinite letter to the Gallic bishops. The Com- 

monitorium of Vincentius—partly in opposition to the 

too great authority ascribed to Augustin . . . . . 385—387 
Hilary and Prosper in Rome. Prosper’s unsuccessful efforts 

BIsO With Sixttis! = NO? eR tein gel ggnteaag 
Writings of Prosper. Able exposition of the doctrine of pre- 

destination. God not arbitrary, but his judgments un- 

searchable. Germ of the distinction between the revealed 

and the secret willofGod ». . . . . . . « « 889-891 
The book De vocatione omnium gentium—f[its author |—aims 
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at a comparison resulting in favour of the Augustinian 
system of doctrine. His dialectic method. , . . . 
The three positions of man: Voluntas sensualis, animalis, 
spiritalis; and the two kinds of grace, general and special. 
Ounknowledeens putinparts: seesue ee he tone ae 
The Predestinatians. The ‘second book of the Predestinatus ” 
(stern form of the doctrine of predestination, examples of 
Judas and Paul. Through Christ, a restoration of cor- 
YOM EN TULSA ZV) GG GG bg A ee 
The author of the “ Predestinatus,” a Semi-Pelagian. By pre- 
venient grace, he understands only the work which Christ 
accomplished here on theearth. Refutation of the above- 
wnaaioarcel Seni G Gey Gea 5 + 
Genuineness of the second book of the Predestinatus . . . 
The Semi-Pelagian Faustus of Rhegium. His practical Chris- 
tian spirit. His controversy with the Predestinatian Lu- 
cidus. Council of Arles, a.p. 475. His book De gratia 
Dei et humane mentis libero arbitrio. Free-will not lost, 
but weakened. Distinguishes also a universal and a spe- 
cial grace; but this sometimes precedes human efforts. 
His well-conceived collation of the doctrines concerning 
man and concerning Christ. Mentions Augustin with 
respect. Gennadius on Augustin . BoM kee 
Cesarius of Arles, a man distinguished for practical activity, 
and Fulgentius of Ruspe (both driven out of Africa by 
the Vandals), and others of a similar stamp, bring about 
the triumph of the Augustinian system of doctrine 2 
Controversies occasioned by the work of Faustus. The Scythian 
monks of Constantinople zealous for the orthodox faith. 
Question proposed by the African bishop Possessor to 
Hormisdas of Rome, and his free-spirited, moderate reply. 
Those monks, dissatisfied with the answer, are the occa- 
sion of Fulgentius of Ruspe writing several works against 
Semi-Pelapianistarnt st wetetiat uel Ab,” eelien ene 
The council of Orange, A.p. 529, under Ciesarius, and that of 
Valence, testify to the victory of the Augustinian scheme 
OL OCiIMTeh EN pike bares Miegeh ens, Me Ce aeMN NS sete 


. . . 


. . . 


The Oriental Church, 409. 


Slight participation of the East in the controversies of the West, 
relating to the doctrine concerning man . . . . . 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. His work against the system of Au- 
gustiu. Whether at a later period he joined in the con- 
OL UTERAO AL Ope dholiann ? | Ea VRS yr ae a ee 
His anthropology : man the image of God for the whole crea- 
tion, the bond of union to the entire universe. The ne- 
cessary appearance of sin in the state of mutability. His 
views respecting the law, and respecting death. Exposi- 
KOS TODPI Notes. ADI INS) ee Tes ery sy Ue, > etn 
His point of contact with Pelagianism. Weakness of man’s 
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393—895 


395 —397 


397— 399 
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401—404 
405 
406—407 
407—408 
409 
409—411 


411—416 
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nature, doctrine of freedom; difference, In Theodore’s 
system, the doctrine of redemption occupies an essential 
IRC G ie Rytemchel va lash ok. Slat gtk c(i Rta ae ene 
Chrysostom. His practical spirit. His quiet development. 
His rich inward experience. His sphere of activity. 
His exposition of, Rom. v. 19. Grace operates within, in 
proportion to the free determination of the will . . . 
Nestorius agrees essentially with Chrysostom. The occur- 
rence with the four Pelagian bishops, and: his letter to 
Ceelestin. Memorial of Marius Mercator. Nestorius’ 
letter of condolence to Ccelestius. Pelagianism con- 
demned by the Cyrillian council of Ephesus, out of com- 
DIRISAQGETOUN OG. cafiaetoe  b. fo eae we 
Isidore of Pelusium. Seeds of goodness left even after the fall. 
Grace needful for all—is ordinarily not prevenient—is 
HOTCOMSE AIT hy ca oa Lats) ow Ph ay yee eae ae 


Doctrine of the Sacraments, 423, 


The notion of sacrament a very indefinite one. The ambigu- 
Ous term sacramentum. Propensity to multiply holy sym- 
bols, especially in the Greek church . 2 . , SC; 

Greater doctrinal strictness of Augustin. The virtus sacra- 
menti and the sacramentum. Outward symbols necessary 
for every religious society, but the determinate form God 
might alter in the New Testament. Necessity of a recipi- 
ent state of mind. God’s grace not absolutely connected 
with the symbol. He sets distinctly forth, in Opposition 
to the Donatists, the objective significance of the sacra- 
ments. In the New Testament, the religion of the spirit, 
sions fomtand simpler ue sacu eel om ee ns 

Number of the sacraments still undetermined. The four 
SACTAMeNISIOL SOP UStUI vec) ey isi), 7, arene 10 ns eene 


Doctrine of Baptism, 428. 


Connexion of baptism and regeneration. In connection with 
their different views of man, the Oeccidentals gave more 
prominence to the negative, the Orientals to the positive 
(HRI OH MIMI GG Bg ge oe ; 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. For adults, the forgiveness of sin 
and union with Christ; in the case of infant baptism, pro- 
perly no forgiveness of sin, but communication of the 
higher life of exemption from sin (anamartesia), His 
nicer distinction of vehicle and efficient pUINciple sees 

In like manner, the Pelagians, though without reference to 
their principles, following the church tradition, affirmed 
the necessity of baptism for persons of every age. Their 
intermediate state of unbaptized children . . , . , 

This intermediate state a doctrine also of Gregory Nazianzen. 
Augustin at first, Ambrose, Pelagius himself, undecided. 
Augustin opposed to it. Doctrine condemned by a council 
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423—494 
425—496 

427 
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430—452 
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at Carthage, A.D. 418. In the case of the baptism of in- 
fants, the faith of the church, according to Augustin, re- 
presents thatiof the:swbject).. 1. 1 sn el en) 484=—485 


Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 435. 
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The idea predominant of a spiritual and bodily union with 
Christ; most strongly, in Cyrill of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 


Eilanyesamiptoce, Nulusie os. er ek Ge es lene 436 
Not directly a transubstantiation. Theodoret on the relation 
of the bread and wine to the body and blood of Christ . 437 


Gregory of Nyssa approaches the theory of transubstantiation ; 
expresses clearly the wide-spread idea of a repetition of 


A 6 


thé incarnation of theLogos: . . : . .. . 438 
More spiritual views of Athanasius. Augustin. Gregory of 
HD INV SSA ee Cher, ce OOS oh pene eee YQ ee.o 
f Eusebius of Cxsarea scems, like Origen, to distinguish the sen- 
2 FI sibleandithe spuitual ordinance), .)) ost) sen. 442 


Doctrine concerning the Last Things, 442. 


The doctrine of purgatory (ignis purgatorius). Its abuse. Pe- 
lagius against it. Augustin seeks to guard it against mis- 
COMSITUGH ONE kan aae wet "icigte up yet Ge Unt ert al re meneta aad 
The doctrine of everlasting punishment. Often impugned from 
frivolous motives. Against which Chrysostom. Com- 
bated on deeper grounds of Christian interest by the Ori- 
genistic and Antiochian schools. . . . . +» « « 443—446 


4 


' 


Opposite spiritual tendencies in Theology, which grew out of the 
after working of the Origenistic disputes, 447. 

Enthusiastic admirers of Origen, and blind zealots opposed to 

him in the East. Marcellus of Ancyra, an opponent of 

Origen, held that he was the father of Arianism. Com- 

mixture of Platonic ideas with Christianity. Didymus an 

Origenist. Chrestomathy from the works of Origen, by 

Basil and Gregory of Nazianz. Great influence of Origen 

ON (CrAuory ONhisg Gg o 6 oc +. « . 447—449 
The monks, especially in Egypt, in part for, and in part against 

OTP CR aa iden Seth Am hee hist ib Met. io fisuet cfiaw late. Ge eee 
Epiphanius of Palestine. Educated among the Egyptian 

monks. A.D, 367, bishop of Constantia. Well-read, but 

uncritical. His upright but narrow doctrinal spirit. 

Zealousiopponentot Oxigery. aussi.) me) lng 450 
Jerome. His merits as a promoter of biblical studies. His 

zeal for the gospel, coupled with great defects. Born at 

Stridon, about 430. Disciple of the grammarian Donatus, 

and of Apollinaris. Baptized at Rome when a young 

man. Retires to the desert of Chalcis in Syria. Study of 

the ancient authors. His dream and his oath. Learns 

the Hebrew. Becomes a presbyter. Goes, about the 

year 380, to Constantinople, to Gregory of Nazianz. 
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Studies and translates Origen. In 382 at Rome. Secre- 
tary of Damasus. Has many friends and enemies. 
Exerts himself to promote the ascetic life. Goes to Beth- 
lehem. Spiritual education of young men. Improvement 
of the Latin version of the Bible, and new translation of 


XXiX 
Page 


the Old Testament after the original ai Fie » + « 450—456 


Rufinus and John of Jerusalem united with Jerome also in 
the study of Origen. Relations of the latter with Origen 
Zeal of Western pilgrims against Origen leads Jerome, who 
was anxious to maintain his reputation for orthodoxy, to 
exercise more prudence in expressing his views of Origen 
Epiphanius, a.p. 394, at Jerusalem, where he requires of John 
the condemnation of Origen—and at Bethlehem ordains 
Paullinianus. Controversy between Epiphanius and 
John. Jerome takes the side of Epiphanius. a.D. 396, 
Jerome and Rufinus are reconciled. . : vate 
Rufinus in 397 repairs to Rome. His translation, with modifi- 
cations, of the work Teg? &pxav. Pammachius and Oceanus. 
Jerome incensed with Rufinus. Rufinus justified by 
Siricius. Anastasius against Origen and Rufinus. . . 
Theophilus of Alexandria. Connected with Origenistic monks. 
His presbyter Isidore—a man of no character. . . 
His Epiphany-programm, A.D. 399, against the Anthropomor- 
phites. Exasperation of the Scetic monks. Theophilus 
joeKervarts layer Joy ChE AbmplenO SG oF a 5 4 6 
The Origenistic monks of mount Nitria. Evagrius. The four 
tall brothers. Out of revenge to these and to Isidore, 
Theophilus unites with the Anthropomorphites. Jerome 
and LKpiphanius, at various synods after 399, stigmatize 
Origen as a heretic, and persecute those monks, who take 
refuge with Chrysostom at Constantinople. . . . . 
John Chrysostom. Born 847, at Antioch. His mother An- 
thusa. His early education. Study of the ancients. From 
386, presbyter at Antioch, under Flavian. Eloquence. 
A.D. 397, bishop of Constantinople. Freedom of spirit, 
sequestration, austerity. Eutropius. His inconstant re- 
lations to KEudoxia . o Tee 
Arrival of the monks. Letter of Chrysostom to Theophilus. 
Latter’s accusation of the monks. Petition of the monks 
to the empress. Theophilus cited to Constantinople . 
Theophilus, full of vengeance against Chrysostom, unites with 
his enemies and with Epiphanius. Council held under 
Epiphanius, a.p. 401, for the condemnation of Origen. 
Epiphanius comes, in 402, to Constantinople. Is per- 
plexed as to the course he ought tO! PUTSHG sien eee nn « 
Theophilus enters into an understanding with Eudoxia against 
Chrysostom. Arrives at Constantinople i in 403. Sy nod at 
the Oak. Chrysostom deposed and accused of high trea- 
son, and sent into exile, but is soon recalled. His sermon 
on John the Baptist, and second exile, to Cucusus. His 
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469—471 
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tH lofty confidence of faith, and restless activity in spreading 
Kt the gospel in his exile. Innocent of Rome intercedes for 
My him. New exasperation of his enemies. Is conveyed to 
i Pityus in Pontus. Dies on the journey, at Comanum, 
Ml ASD 4 Oia Ey ee, UTNE, OWS ERENT i LA te FE 473—477 
i Schism of the Johannites disposed of by Atticus and Proclus 
i CEES ee aiakice MOR OM HE deters teen ee Ct ENE 478 
Ry Synesius, despite his views (in part Origenistic) differing from 
: those of the ruling church, is ordained by Theophilus 
i bishopro# Ptoleniaisr es iS eo A Ones Area 
a Individual ecclesiastics inclined to the views of Ont cniearenmes 480 


Origenistic controversies in the time of Justinian, Justinian’s 
edict, and council under Mennas, a.p. 541, against the 
Origenistic doctrines. Question, whether the fifth ecu- 
menical council (433) condemned Origen? 5 x. oi, Wee; a= ge 


APPENDIX TO HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 
Sects, 483. 


DURUM Canta OU te ReCis a mcs ess ka Pr aly pra ee 483 
Audians. Audius in Mesopotamia. THis opposition to the un- 

spiritual clergy. Anthropomorphism. Excommunicated, 

Bishop of his sect. Time of the Easter festival. When 

old, banished to Scythia. Promotion of the ascetic life . 484—485 
One-sided ethical tendencies. Rhetorius and the knowled ge- 

DB LSLSM(GHOGIINAGHD he at.) aratt ft eee. ek PDS Br thane 485—487 


Manicheans, 487. 


Persecution in Persia, a.p. 525. Law of Diocletian against 
them. At first tolerated under Constantine, afterwards 
persecuted. Intercession of Libanius in their behalf. 
Laws against them after 372. Leo the Great inquires 
them out. Laws of Valentinian III. and of Justinian 
(punishing them with death). Persecuted in Africa by 


oneniehy (nnn at . Aivuisiiiee *.(seretaUe, (anakioee 487—490 
Secret spread of the sect. Agapius. Faustus of Mileve. His 

writings against the church doctrines . . . . . . 490—49] 
New commixtures of Christianity with Oriental theosophy. 
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Priscillianists, 492. 
Lxternal history of the sect. 


In Spain. Marcus of Memphis. Priscillian: rich, respectable, 
eloquent, a rigid ascetic. The bishops Instantius and 
Salvianus his adherents. Hyginus of Cordova, and Ida- 
cius of Emerita, opposed to him, Synod at Saragossa, 
A.D. 380. Ithacius of Sossuba. Idacius and Ithacius 
resort to the seculararm. The Priscillianists have re- 
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course in vain to Damasus of Rome and Ambrose. Bribe 
Minced Onin Sit santas trier eee Ay sae sal erect to, cen es ek ae 
The worldly-minded Ithacius gains over Maximus the usurper, 
against the Priscillianists. Synod at Bourdeaux, a.p. 384. 
Instantius deposed. Priscillian appeals to the emperor. 
Martin of Tours intercedes with the emperor, whom Mag- 
nus and Rufus once more bring round. Trial by Euo- 
dius. Priscillian executed. The Priscillianists perse- 
cuted. ‘Theognist, Martin of Tours, Ambrose, opposed 
to these unspiritual proceedings. Enthusiasm of the op- 
jolacisicllan oO hm DEON ONTO. BAMaoane et soe tne 


Doctrines of Priscillian, 497. 


Dualism and emanation system. The souls of men divine 
essences sent forth to contend with the empire of darkness. 
The souls confined in bodies by the powers of darkness; 
but in order to their own subjugation. The twelve side- 
real and the twelve celestial powers. Man the microcosm. 
Man still subjected to the influence of the stars until the 
appearance of the Redeemer. Monarchian and Docetic 
notions of Christ. Regeneration. Use of the Old Testa- 
ment and of several apocryphal writings . . . . . 

Morality of the Priscillianists. Rigidly ascetic. Pious fraud: 
“libra” of the later catholic bishop Dictinnius. The op- 
ponents of the Priscillianists employ their own arts 
against them: against which Augustin’s work, De men- 
CEOMEC Commi 6 5.6 b 4 6 ooo ok 

Propagation of the sect clandestinely. Couneil of Braga, a.p, 
563. Important influence of the sects on the succeeding 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


SECTION FOURTH—continued. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY APPREHENDED AND DEVE- 
LOPED AS A SYSTEM OF DOCTRIN ES— continued. 


II. Oprosire ways or APPREHENDING AND TREATING THE 
SINGLE Great Doctrines or CHRISTIANITY, 


A. Theology in the more limited sense of the term, or the Christian Doctrine 
concerning God. 


WE shall notice first the controversy which, in its result, had 
the greatest influence on the whole development of the doctrine 
concerning Goi, viz., the controversy on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, trom which all the others may be most conveniently 
derived. 

This controversy was a natural consequence of the opposite 
conceptions of the doctrine of the Trinity, which had been 
formed in the course of the preceding period; and its origin 
ean be rightly understood and judged only by a previous con- 
sideration of the latter. Considering it in this connection, we 
can be under no temptation of ascribing too much importance 
here to external circumstances and occasions, or to the influ- 
ence of any individual man, as, for instance, Arius. Neglecting 
this, we might easily be misled to pass an unjust judgment on 
Arius, after having unjustifiably removed him out of his con- 
nection with the dogmatic development of his times, so as to 
consider his system merely as his own work, and not as, in a 
certain sense, a product of the epoch of dogmatic development 
in which his life was destined to fall. 

We observed, near the close of the preceding period, two 
main systems on the doctrine of the Trinity, and more parti- 
cularly on the doctrine concerning the relation of the Son of 
God to the Father; the system, for the most part peculiar to 
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the Western church, in which the Christian theistic interest 
was most distinctly expressed; and the Oriental system of 
emanation and subordination, which obtained a settled form 
through the labours of Origen. By the former, the unity of 
essence (the dpoovcwr) in the Triad was made specially pro- 
minent, with a view to distinguish precisely the Son of God 
from all created beings, and to retain firmly the principle of 
Monarchy ; while, on the other hand, the latter system had 
grown from the establishing, under more precise conceptions, 
of the older emanation theory—its aim being simply to remove 
from the latter all temporal and sensuous representations. 
This system, it is true, in one respect coincided with the other ; 
namely, that it affirmed the difference not merely in degree, 
but in essence, betwixt the Son of God and all created beings: 
but the doctrine of the unity of essence was combated by this 
system as an annihilation of the distinction of persons; and 
this constitutes that opposition between the two systems which 
we remarked already at the close of the preceding period. But 
when, now the opposition to the former system was carried to 
a still further extreme, a third system was formed, which, 
along with the unity of essence, rejected also the eternal gene- 
ration; and in general would not admit any essential difference 
between the conception, Son of God, and the conception of a, 
created being—between the notion of a generation from God, 
and the notion of a creation. This system stood connected 
with the older subordination theory, and was in so far nothing 
new,* but only an attempt to fix and hold fast, in this doc- 
irine, an earlier step of development, in opposition to any fur- 
ther progressive movement. The novelty consisted in the form 
in which the doctrine so fixed and held fast was understood, 
and in which it must assume a more rigidly distinctive and 
exclusive character. In the letter of Dionysius, bishop of 
Rome, to Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, we find already the 
indications of such a mode of apprehension (see vol. LI., sect. 3, 
p. 835). Now it was this which, being fully expressed, in the 
beginning of the fourth century, by the presbyter Arius, evoked 


* As, in fact, although the Logos was doubtless distinguished from 
other created beings, yet no scruples were felt at the same time to apply 
to him the phrase éxrié wz, In Proverbs vill. 22; consequently, in so 
far, of applying to him the name of a xzcicpea. 
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the disputes of the rise and progress of which we are about to 
give an account. 

As to Arius, it should be remarked, with regard to his pecu- 
liar theological education, that he was a scholar of the pres- 
byter Lucian of Antioch.* From this school he took that 
direction which led him to place the free, grammatical inter- 
pretation of the Bible at the basis of his doctrinal system. 
But in cases where this direction was not accompanied with a 
general intuition of biblical ideas vitalized by Christian expe- 
rience, and this general intuition had not made plain the true 
relation of the particular to the general in the expressions of 
holy writ, it might tend, by laying too great stress on parti- 
culars, and giving them an undue prominence, to promote 
narrow views of the truths of faith. This was the case with 
Arius, in whom a tendency to narrow conceptions of the under- 
standing, exclusive of the intuitive faculty, predominated. In 
the Antiochian school, too, he probably took a direction in 
opposition to the doctrines of Paul of Samosata, which led him 
to give particular prominence to the distinction of hypostases, 
and, what was connected therewith, to assume at the same 
time a polemical attitude against the Homoousion.t But, even 
in the system of Origen’s school at Alexandria, he might 
afterwards find many points of concurrence with his own views, 
as well in the polemics against the doctrine of the unity of 
essence and in the subordination theory, as also in the way in 
which the doctrine of the freedom and self determination of all 
rational beings was here apprehended. Arius certainly did not 
believe that he was preaching a new doctrine, but only bringing 
out and establishing the old church subordination system ;— 
without which it seemed to him neither the monarchical prin- 
ciple of the Triad, nor the self-subsistent personality of the 
Logos, could be maintained. ‘We must either suppose,” says 
Arius, ‘two divine original essences without beginning, and 
independent of each other; we must substitute a Dyarchy in 
place of the Monarchy ; or we must not shrink from asserting 
that the Logos had a beginning of his existence, that there 


* Which may be gathered from the circumstance that he addresses 
the bishop Eusebius of Nicomedia, in his letter preserved to us by 
Theodoret and Epiphanius, as TUAADUAIAVioTNs. 

¢ See vol. II. p, 333. 
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was a moment when he did not as yet exist” (jv d7e ovK nv).* 
The idea of a becoming without a beginning, a derivation in 
essence and not in time, was, to the feebly speculative and 
feebly intuitive mind of Arius, something too subtle and re- 
fined,—something incomprehensible, self-contradictory. We 
perceive here how little suited Origen’s method of intuition 
was to the mind of Arius. So, too, he supposed that, by a 
generation from God—inasmuch as particular stress was laid 
on this notion of a generation from God as distinguished from 
creation—nothing at all could be distinctly conceived, unless 
men were disposed to fall in with the sensuous, Gnostic repre- 
sentations of a partition of the divine essence.t But if men 
chose to lay particular stress on the notion, Son of God, and to 
employ this designation for the purpose of distinguishing the 
Logos from all created beings, they would in this way also fall 
into sensuous, anthropopathiec notions. Between God the Crea- 
tor and the creature, nothing else could be conveived as inter- 
vening. Either Christ was a divine, original essence, like the 
Father, and then it would be necessary to suppose two Gods ; or 
else there should be no fear or hesitation in distinctly avowing 
that he was, like all other creatures of God, created, formed, 
begotten,—or however else it might be expressed ; for, however 
it was expressed, the matter itself remained the same,—by his 
own will, as it pleased him, from nothing (é& ov ovtwv). Those 
passages in the New Testament in which he believed he found 
the expression zoeiy employed with reference to Christ,{ in 
which he found him styled the First-born,$ consequently a 
beginning of existence, as he thought, ascribed to him, he could 
cite in favour of his theory. By all this, he intended by no 
means to lower the dignity of Christ ; but would ascribe to him 
the greatest dignity which a being could have after God, with- 
out entirely annulling the distinction between that being and 
God. God created him, or begat him, with the intent through 


* He intentionally avoided saying 7» xe0v0s, aiwy dre, for he unques- 
tionably supposed that the Logos was produced by the Father before all 
time; the conceptions of time and of creation being, according to his 
opinion, inseparably connected. 

+ Here he might take sides with the school of Origen against a 
yivvicis t% rns ovcias rod Seed, little as he could agree, according to the 
above remarks, with the spiritual way of apprehending the doctrine of 
emanation in the same school. 

t Act. ap. ii. 36. Heb. iii. 2. § Col. i. 15. 
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him to produce all things else; the distance betwixt God and 
all other beings is too great to allow of the supposition that 
God could have produced them immediately. In the first 
place, therefore, when he determined to produce the entire 
creation, he begat a being who is as like to him in perfections 
as any creature can be, for the purpose of producing, by the 
instrumentality of this Being, the whole creation.* The names, 
Son of God, and Logos, were given to him in order to dis- 
tinguish him from other created beings, inasmuch as although, 
like all created beings, he owed everything to the will and 
favour of the Creator, he yet enjoyed the nearest relationship 
to Him, inasmuch as the divine reason, wisdom, power, all 
which titles could only be transferred to Christ in an improper, 
metonymical sense, were yet manifested by him in the most 
perfect degree. As an example of the rude style of concep- 
tion and expression in which Arius indulged, we may take the 
following remark of his: ‘Having determined to create us, 
God created a certain being whom he named Logos, Wisdom, 
and Son, in order to. create us by him.” Arius quoted many 
examples of scripture phraseology, to show that the expressions 
Logos, power of God, are by no means always used in the holy 
scriptures in the same sense; so that it was in nowise necessary 
to understand by these terms a power and a reason of God 
inseparable from the Divine Essence; but they were ofttimes 
transferred and applied in an improper sense to other objects ; 
as, for example, when even the locusts, Joel ii. 25 (according 
to the Alexandrian version), were called the great power of 
God.{ Such explanations as these might, indeed, easily fur- 
nish occasion for representing Arius as a man whose main 
bent was to contend against the divine dignity of the Saviour, 

* Ns dow Sirdwv 6 Sede chy yevnegy xeicas Qvow, ixtidn iwea ph duva- 
eivny aurny psrdorvew cis rod Tareos dxearov xeioos xal rns wae avrod 
Onuioveryias, roi xoeh writs: Fewras povoy tye xal xaars robrov vioy xa} 
Aoyor, ive rourod ptoou yevoueivov, obras Avimoy xal ca wdvran W abrod 
yévecdou duvnéy. Athanas. orat. II., c. Arian. s. 24. Although Athana- 
sius is here stating that in which Eusebius of Nicomedia, Asterius, and 
Arius agreed, and these very words consequently ought not to be ascribed 


to Arius, yet they are certainly altogether in accordance with his way 
of thinking. 

+ Athanas. c. Arian. I. s. 5. Agreeing precisely with the passage 
above cited: @sAjzas hues Onpesove nos, wemonesy tye rive xc wvopuosr 
nuTov Aboyov xeel coPiav xual viov, Ive nuas ov aired dnuunveynen. 

t See in Athanasius, 
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6 THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


and to misrepresent him, But in reality this was meant by 


Arius only as a grammatical vindication of his own way of 
apprehending a biblical idea, where, certainly, it did not oceur 
to him to suppose that from these examples, adduced to estab- 
lish the seriptural use of language, anything should or could 


- be inferred tending to the disparagement of our Saviour. But 


this grammatical interpretation must doubtless have appeared 
offensive to the prevailing doctrinal interest, which flowed out 
of a hearty Christian feeling. Arius perceived, beyond all 
question, that, from the very conception of a creature, an in- 
finite distance must be inferred betwixt him and the Creator ; 
nor did he shrink from expressing this. This, in fact, Origen 
had already expressed in affirming that as God is, in essence, 
infinitely exalted above all created beings, so, too, in essence 
he was infinitely exalted above the highest of created beings, 
the Son; and the latter, in essence, could not at all be com- 
pared with him.* 

He reckoned as belonging to the essence of the rational 
ereature—in this particular, falling in as well with the school 
of Origen as with that of Antioch—the self-determining 
mutable free will ; the foundation of all the superiority enjoyed 
by rational beings. ‘his principle he applied also, without 
concealment or evasion, to Christ. By his nature as a created 
being, Christ possessed a will subject to change; but he had 
constantly directed it to that only which is good, and by this 
means he had become morally unchangeable, Thus the Son 
of God, too, had obtained the glory which he possessed above 
all other creatures, not without the desert of his own will; 
for as God by his foreknowledge saw, from the beginning, 
what a holy life Christ would lead, as a man, in passing tri- 
umphantly through all his conflicts, he bestowed on him that 
glory, foreseeing that he would deserve it as the reward of his 
virtue.t Nor did he believe it possible to conceive of the 


* OO , reba te 1 ’ ~ ~ . > Loy , 
Ad Aarei0s Ob OVOMLOS HUTA TavTa THs TOU TUT es ovTias Ka 1d1OTHTOS 
—dyowoios tx chereigoy =H Te ovcia xl dcén. Athanas. Arian. I. s. 6. 

Tt TH pay Qdces ore Tkvres, ovTw xal aUTOs 56 Aoyos tari TOETTOS TH oe 
PY; vss eae ae ; z \ ely rome 3 See ie 
‘i aurecouoin, tws PovAsTas, Lives xuAds, bre ptvros Dere1, Boveros Teer Ee 
char zak auros aorep nul Hpesis Tperrns av @ucews. (Arius was led to push 
the matter thus far on account of the notions he entertained of the crea- 
ture and of free will: for he set the changeableness of the free will over 
against a blind necessity of nature. The Arians proposed the dilemma, 
“ Hither the Son of God has a changeable free will by virtue of which he 
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Christ whom he found revealed in the New Testament in any 
other way than this. How conceive of his struggies and con- 
flicts in the view of death, and of his prayer in these conflicts, 
without a changeableness of will? Had he been the almighty 
power of God himself, he would have had no fears for him- 
self, but rather would have imparted strength to others. And, 
in the 2nd of Philippians, Paul does in fact represent his exalta- 
tion as being the reward of the obedience manifested in his 
life.* By simply distinguishing here between the human and 
the divine natures in Christ, Arius might, indeed, have been 
easily refuted; but this refutation could not have touched 
him according to the coherence of his own system: for here, 
too, he held fast to the, as yet rude, undeveloped doctrine of 
the first centuries, and trenched himself in what he supposed 
he found literally tanght in the New Testament. Hence, fol- 
lowing the older mode of apprehension, he considered the in- 
carnation of the Logos to consist simply in his union with a 
human body; + and hence, too, all the actions and expres- 
sions of Christ denoting dependence on God, or limitation of 
any kind, as, for example, prayer and every manifestation of 
ignorance, could only appear to him as a proof of the cor- 
rectness of his theory concerning the essence of the Son of 
God as a created being. If Christ was in essence the true 
and indwelling wisdom of the Father, how then could it be 
written that he grew in wisdom? (Luke ii. 52.) How could 
he ask where Lazarus had been laid, ete. ? t 

Now, although such a conception of Christ did, indeed. con- 
tradict what is truly contained in the faith of Christ’s divi- 
nity, still he did not hesitate to ascribe to him the name of 
God, which he believed he found clearly ascribed to him in the 


may incline to moral evil or to moral good, or he is without will, like a 
block of wood or a stone.” Athanas. orat. c. Arian. I. s. 85.) As 
Touro nal Teaywacxwy 6 Seds, trscbos xardy adroy, Toonabay avrw ravray 
ray dokcey dedwxey, ty avloamos nat tx TNS aperns fons wera TAUTA* Wore ee 
Coywv avrov, ay *eoiyyn 6 Se03, rolovroy wirov viv yeryovivas, weoroijxe. 

* Athanas. orat. [1]. 26; 1. 48. 

+ We perceive here, also, the agreement and opposition between Arius 
and Origen. He coincided with the Jatter in considering the glorifica- 
tion of Christ the reward of his merit; but Origen referred this to 
Christ’s human soul,—see vol. IL. sect. 3. p- 376,—Arius to the Logos 
himself, ¢ Athanas. orat. IL]. 26. 
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New Testament, * and in the older confessions of faith. He 
was not conscious to himself of deviating from the older doc- 
trines of the Eastern church; since in truth so much in the 
older church-teachers seemed to speak in favour of his opinion. 
Probably he appealed to those passages of scripture where the 
name of God seems to be applied in an improper sense to 
created beings, and thence argued that it was applied after an 
analogous manner, but in the highest sense to the Logos. 
Arius could not, consistently with his system, express himself 
otherwise than to say, that as Christ was all that which he 
was only by the grace of God, so by the communication of 
that grace he had obtained the divine titles and divine dignity, 
although in his essence he was not the true God. He affirmed, 
with the other church-teachers, the incomprehensibleness of the 
divine essence to all created beings; and, from his own point 
of view, he consistently applied this likewise to the Son of 
God, since, in placing him with created beings, he could not 
do otherwise. To Jesus, too, the essence of God was incom- 
prehensible ; and Christ knew him in a manner differing from 
the knowledge of other created beings only in degree, and 
according to the proportion of the higher powers bestowed on 
him by the Father.t 

All that we know about Arius would by no means persuade 
us to acknowledge in him a man fitted, by his superiority of 
intellect, to produce a new epoch in the evolution of doctrine. 
He himself was assuredly far from entertaining any sucu 
design. He was intending simply to defend the old doctrine 
of the church concerning the ‘Trinity against Sabellian and 
Gnostic opinions, and to exhibit it in a consistent manner. 
He was in no wise conscious to himself of the result to which 
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* Since, at all events, he referred to him at least the passage concern- 
ing the Logos in the beginning of John’s gospel. 

t Ei 0: xal Abyeras Ses, HAN odx aAnbivds For, HAAG Meron xderros, 
wortg nal of AAO Wavris, oUTw xa) auras Atyeras ovowars peavey Séos. L. 
Comleys.. Os 

if ‘O yiaoxss: nal 0 BAtaes avaro-yes Trois idiots LEreas, olde xal BAsorei, 
wore xul nutis yiwaoxome xare chy Wiav dive. I. c. Arian. s.6. The 
same is stated as a doctrine of Arius, by the Arian historian, Philos- 
torgius, II. 38. According to the passage in Athanasius, Arius says, 
moreover: Avros 6 vlos Thy taurod ovciay ox o1dé Perhaps he taught 
that no created being could comprehend its own essence ; and, remaining 
true to his principle, applied this also to the Son of God. 
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his tendency and his principles really led. It may justly be 
inferred, however, from the character of this system, and from 
the onward step of human nature, that, if Arianism had been 
able to gain the victory, men would not have rested content 
with the results which satisfied Arius, with such a half-way 
form of doctrinal opinions as could satisfy neither the de- 
mands of the understanding which aims to comprehend every- 
thing, nor those of Christian consciousness and feeling. This 
contracted, sober tendency of the understanding, would have 
gone on to express itself still further, and would have drawn 
down the transcendent doctrines of the gospel to another and 
an alien province.* 

From what has been said, it may well be conceived that to 
him who had seized the doctrine of Christ’s divinity in its true 
import and in its coherence with the entire system of Christian 
faith, the Arian doctrine must have appeared repugnant to 
the essence of Christianity, when he contemplated it from his 
own point of view; and hence there can be no mistaking the 
fact, that this controversy related to a matter of the greatest 
moment, both in a doctrinal and in a more general Christian 
point of view. 

The Arius with whom these disputes began, was a pres- 
byter of the Alexandrian church, and, according to the Alex- 
andrian arrangements, presided over an independent parish 
church of this city, which went by the name of Baucalis. He 
had been placed here shortly before the presbyter Alexander 
had been made bishop of this city. Being a rigid ascetic,+ 
he had probably great influence with his community, as this 
was a mode of life which there easily procured the highest 
respect. 

Respecting the first outbreak of the controversy, there are 
different reports, which admit perhaps of being reconciled, if 
we consider that the first beginnings of such schisms, che- 
rished as they may be in secret long before any public out- 


* In the Arian doctrine concerning treedom may be found, in fact, 
already the germ of Pelagianism. 

+ In the old account of the Meletian schism, it is said of Arius: 
Habitum portans pietatis. See Osservazioni  letterarie Verona, III. 
1738, p. 16, 2. e., he wore the pallium of the ascetics, With this agrees 
also the description of Epiphanius, when he says of him: “Hy xarnpos cd 
sidos mpsPogloy tydiduoxéptvos. 
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break, are capable of being stated and described in different 
ways according to different points of view. It is possible that 
Arius may have displayed his zeal, as a teacher of the faith, 
before he became a presbyter, and, in seeking to diffuse his 
own peculiar principles, have made himself friends and ene- 
mies.* When he proceeded to spread his opinions, under the 
new bishop Alexander of Alexandria, in his own parish 
church, he became involved in a controversy with other mem- 
bers of the clergy. Alexander, in the outset, took no part in 
it; he showed himself at the beginning undecided in his judg- 
ment, until finally, on the occasion of a theological confer- 
ence, which the bishop of Alexandria was accustomed to hold 
at certain times with his clergy, he declared distinctly against 
Arius.t 

The bishop Alexander, at an assembly of the clergy in 
Alexandria, and then at a more numerous synod of Egyptian 
and Libyan bishops, composed of a hundred members, in the 
year 821, deposed Arius from his office, and excluded him 
from the communion of the church. 

After Arius had been excommunicated, he wrote, in de- 
fence and for the propagation of his doctrines, a book called 
Thalia, probably a miscellany composed of pieces in poetry 
aud prose from which we have already cited a few important 
fragments as illustrating the character of his system. He 
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* In the record above referred to, published by Maffei, it is said of 
Arius: Et ipse doctoris desiderium habens. His rupture with Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, and his union with the Meletian party, had some 
connection perhaps already with doctrinal differences. 

+ Sozomen and Epiphanius relate, that the controversy arose in the 
first place independently of the bishop Alexander. According to the 
latter’s account, several different parties had already been formed among 
the clergy and the laity, according as the latter attached themselves to 
one or the other of the parish presbyters; but many of these parties 
were lost again, while the more important antagonism betwixt Arius and 
the defenders of the Homoousion became continually more distinetly 
prominent, and extended more widely. According to both the reports, 
the bishop Alexander had his attention first directed to the danger which 
threatened from other quarters; according to Sozomen, he at first 
appeared undecided. Socrates mentions the theological conference. 
There is also an allusion to this in the letter of the emperor Constantine 
to Alexander and Arius, cited by Eusebius, de vita Constantini, 1. II. ¢. 
69, when he says, that the bishop Alexander had asked all his pres- 
byters how they understood a certain passage of scripture. 
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wrote also a collection of songs for sailors, millers, and pil- 
grims—an old expedient for spreading religious opinions 
among the people. For the rest it is quite probable, if we 
may judge from the fragments preserved, from the compara- 
tively prosaic spirit of Arius, and the prosaic character of 
his doctrines, that in the apologetical work, and in the songs 
above mentioned, there was nothing poetical besides the mere 
form. 

Alexander, moreover, sent circular letters to the more 
eminent bishops, in which he represented the doctrines of 
Arius as being altogether unchristian; and although he de- 
scribed these doctrines as they must have appeared to him from 
his own point of view, yet it cannot be said that he indulged 
himself in charging against them his own inferences, But 
Arius also sought, on his own part, to gain over to his side the 
suffrages of the more eminent bishops of the Eastern church ; 
and this he could not have felt to be a very difficult task; for 
the majority of them, though not friendly to his own doc- 
trines, were yet not any more favourably disposed to the doc- 
trine of the Homoousion, which Alexander maintained. They 
were inclined rather, for the most part, to the Origenistie 
system, which occupied the middle place between the two 
schisms—that system from which afterwards sprang the so- 
called Semi-Arianism: and in the opposition to the system of 
Alexander, Arius could find many a point of concurrence 
with his own doctrines, of which he would not be slow to avail 
himself. He affirmed that he took ground only against those 
heretical doctrines which attributed to the Son of God the 
same want of beginning as to the Father,* and which taught 
@ sensuous emanation, a partition of the divine essence.t His 
doctrine, that the Son of God was produced tf ok OvTwY, 
he explained in the sense in which it was, in fact, customary 
to understand this expression with reference to the doctrine of 
the creation out of nothing, viz., that by it was simply ex- 
eluded the supposition of a pre-existing matter, or of an 
efflux out of the divine essence. The Son was produced by 
the will of the Father, before all time, as perfect God, only- 
begotten, unchangeable.t These explanations, of which, ‘it 

* Styled him cuveyevunros. 

t OF rev vioy r&yovres, of Hey touyny, of 38 TeoBorny, 

Consistently, indeed, Arius could not apply to Christ such an ex- 
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is true, it cannot be said that they contradicted the real doc- 
trines of Arius, in which, however, it is impossible not to 
recognize the moderating influence of a respect to the ruling 
doctrine of the Eastern church,—these explanations were 
unquestionably suited to gain over the dominant party in his 
favour. Men of great influence in the Eastern church exerted 
themselves to bring about a compromise between Arius and 
his bishop—a compromise of this sort, that the bishop Alex- 
ander should allow Arius to retain his parochial office, with- 
out requiring that his views of the faith should agree in all 
respects with his own. Two individuals, in particular, sought, 
by their negociations, to bring this about: Eusebius of Nico- 
media, who as bishop of that city which, under the govern- 
ment of Dioclesian, had become the imperial residence for a 
main division of the East-Roman empire, possessed consider- 
able influence, who was, moreover, an old friend of Arius, 
and still, more than many others, agreed with him in doctrine ; 
and Eusebius, bishop of Czsarea in Palestine, who had ac- 
quired great reputation in the Eastern church as a learned 
and accomplished theologian.* The latter was, from the first, 


pression as ravens Seco; but he might doubtless say this, according to 
the vague and indefinite manner in which he applied the name of God, 
The greatest difficulty he must have found, from his own point of view, 
in attributing to Christ the predicate of immutability; but here also the 
whole depended on the question,—how this was to be understood. He 
must have understood it as meaning, that Christ was immutable, not in 
his essence, but by virtue of the bent of his will as foreknown by God. 

* The system of Eusebius—as it had already been matured previous 
to the commencement of the Arian controversies, and as he exhibits it in 
his work written before this time, the demonstratio evangelica—coincides 
entirely with that of Origen; and, from this circumstance, we may form 
a judgment of its relation to the Arian system. He was, with Origen, 
inclined to favour the theory of subordination—the notion of an dérav- 
yeoua rou xeurov Qwros, Of a Pas rewrov, and a Gus dedTEpov,—olcia spur 
and dsvrega; to consider the Son as the perfect reflection of the original 
light, in the most perfect manner, like in all things to the Father, his 
most perfect image, revealing himself, LPopeoits Le vos To Tarps RATA ThE ; 
moreover, bp20105 xar’ ouciay, as he is in fact the tixw» rs aysyvnrov xa 
wearns ovcias. See, for example, lib. [V. preparat. evangel. c. 5. Euse- 
bius was of the opirion, that the Son of God could not be called absolutely 
eternal (draws aids), like the Father; that it was necessary to 
ascribe to him an origin of existence from the Father, since thus only 
was it possible to hold fast the doctrine of the monarchy ; and that it was 
impossible to express the truth after the manner of men, in any other 
way than by saying the existence of the Father precedes the existence 
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disinclined to public dialectical disputes on divine things: he 
was anxious to avoid and suppress them; resembling in this 
respect another great church-teacher from the school of Ori- 
gen, Dionysius of Alexandria. He dreaded, and not without 
good reason, the intrusion of profane passions into investiga- 
tions on such matters, which, beyond all others, required, in 
order to any right understanding, the purity, ¢c calmness, and 
quiet of a soul consecrated to God. Holding the generation 
of the Son of God from the Father to be a subject which 
transcended the limited powers of all created minds, to say 
nothing of the human, the more unwise and mischievous did 
he consider disputes on such matters as these. Convinced 
that only a mind the most practised in thinking, and freed 
from the sphere of sensuous and temporal relations, could 
approximate to any worthy representation of a matter in its 
very essence incomprehensible, it seemed to him the more 
absurd and perverse to make such things a subject of dispute 
among men whose minds had not been trained to speculation, 
and even to introduce this controversy among uneducated Jay- 
men, who could understand nothing at all about such matters. 


and the origin of the Son (6 TATNe Hooumaer si TOU viov nal THs yevéctws 
avrov xeoipiornnsy) ; but yet it was necessary here to remove away all 
relations of time. Ina word, the idea of the origin of the Son of God 
was one which transcended the conceptions of all created beings, and of 
which none but the most acute intellect, abstracting from the relations 
of time and sense, could form any adequate representation (horarn 
Sicevoice Paved Cera Uiov yEvynroy, ob nedvers wav tigiv ovx dyed, Uorsgoy 0é 
Work yé yovare, 34 aiayvos UaARov dE eo Thr OY aiwvwy, appnt cs xa) ayer“ 
Aoyicrws viv. In that work, written before the time of the Arian con- 
troversies, he does not hesitate, it is true, to call the Son of God the 
TeAsiov Bnusodory nuece rod reAsiov, and so consequently he could name him 
also the xricwa vids; but, before the Arian controversies, men did 
not, in fact, as a general thing, distinguish so carefully, in the Hastern 
church, the doctrinal expressions employed on this point. But it may be 
gathered from the whole connection and train of ideas in Eusebius, that 
he made an essential distinction between the Son of God and er ated 
beings; and in the work de ecclesiastica theologia, written after the 
Arian controversies, he declared himself expressly as being against those 
who reckoned the Son of God among the xricvara; he taught that God 
was the Futher of the Christ alone,—the God and Creator of all other 
beings; that the Son of God had come into existence in a way wholly 
different from that of all other beings (obx spolws roils Aorois yevvnrois 
brorrdéyra )—consequently that there was an essential difference between 
the notion of a Son of God and that of a created being. Ecclesiast. theol. 
LG (ts) 
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He was more distinctly conscious, than others, of the limits 
fixed to the human knowledge of divine things, and of thé 
distinction between speculative dogmatic explanations and 
the practical doctrines of faith. ‘ What are we men,” he 
argued, “who are unable to understand a thousand things 
that lie immediately at our feet? Who knows how the soul 
became united with the body, and how it leaves it? What 
is the essence of the angels, and the essence of our own soul? 
And why then, do we presume, when we see ourselves, even 
here, already surrounded, on all sides, by so many difficulties, 
to search after the perfect knowledge of the essence of the 
eternal Godhead? Why do we not rest satisfied with the 
testimony of the Father respecting his beloved Son: ‘ This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased—hear ye 
him!’ But the latter tells us himself what we should know 
concerning him: ‘ God so loved the world, as to send his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ We must believe on him, 
then, in order to be partakers of everlasting life. Lor who- 
soever believes on him, he says, hath eternal life; not whoso- 
ever knows how he was begotten of the Father. Were the 
latter the condition, none could obtain the promise; for the 
same Lord also declares, ‘ No man knoweth the Father except 
the Son, and no man knoweth the Son but the Father only.’ 
Sufficient therefore for us, in order to salvation, is the faith 
which enables us to know the Almighty God as our Father, 
and to receive his only-begotten Son as our Saviour.’’* 

But as it often happens with those who would wish to be 
moderate, that they forget their character whenever an immo- 
derate zeal, however honestly meant, comes to oppose them in 
another; as it often happens in such cases even to them, that 
instead of placing themselves in their opponent’s point of 
view, they judge him entirely from their own, and thus treat 
him with unfairness; so it turned out with Eusebius. It 
sometimes happened with him, that he could not appreciate 
tle weight which a doctrinal difference must have had when 
regarded from some other point of view than his own; and 
that hence he allowed himself in the great error of passing 
unjust and censorious judgments on a zeal which, though 
inordinate, still proceeded from the deep consciousness of 

* Ecclesiast, theol. 1. I. c. 12. 
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such importance. Doubtless he was right in maintaining that 
faith in Jesus as a redeemer, and God as a Father, constitutes 
the Christian; but he could not transport himself to another 
man’s point of view, to whom an error, which he accounted 
unessential, seemed to stand in entire contradiction with this 
faith. Hence he could be so far misled as to trace everything 
to passion, in cases where a purely Christian interest at bot- 
tom was not to be mistaken. 

Eusebius of Caesarea wrote a letter to the bishop Alexander, 
in which he sought to convince him that he was doing Arius 
injustice ; and that if he would but rightly conceive him, he 
would find no difficulty in coming to an agreement with him.* 
Now Arius might well be inclined to accept of the proposed 
conditions of agreement, since being a subordinate pastor op- 


* A fragment of this letter is to be found in the sixth act of the second 
Niceue council. Harduin. T. 1V. f. 407. Arius, in his letter drawn up 
in common with certain other presbyters, which is to be found in Epi- 
phanius, had called the Son of God a xricwa S200 reAsion, eA’ oux ws 
ty cav xvizuarwv. Now, with this explanation, the complaint urged by 
the bishop Alexander seemed to Husebius to stand in contradiction; viz. 
that, according to Arius’ doctrine, the Son of God had come iuto exist- 
ence, os fy ray xvicuérwv. But Alexander might rightly deem himself 
justified—regarding the matter from his own doctrinal point of view, and 
in the coherence of those explanations with the whole Arian scheme— 
in saying that he could find in those words nothing but the statement of 
a difference in degree between the Son of God and other created beings. 
He could conceive of nothing that could possibly intervene betwixt the 
conception 920; and the conception xr/cua; and. if the former of these 
predicates was not attributed to the Son of God in its strict sense, 
according to the idea of the unity of the divine essence, then nothing 
was, in his opinion, gained for Christian truth. Again, Alexander had 
objected to Arius that he taught ¢ ay rév obx dure tyewnos; for Alexander 
considered in fact the being of the Son as grounded from eternity in the 
being of the Father, and derived from it according to the conception, not 
according to time. ‘The attaining first from non-existence to existence 
belonged, according to his view, to the essential and distinctive mark of 
the xvizue. But, according to the Origenistic mode of apprehension ou 
which Eusebius proceeded, God the Father was the & absolutely (the 
ov of Plato). In so far as the existence of the Son was derived from the 
Father, it was necessary to conceive of him—although not in respect to 
his beginning in time, yet in reference to the absolute causality which 
was to be ascribed to the Father alone—as in the conception once not 
existing, odx #,—as having come into being by the causality of the 
Father, who alone is érA@s cides, or we must suppose two absolute 
causalities, two absolutely eternal beings, two éres,—all which are 
identical expressions with Eusebius. 
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posed to the bishop, he could not but gain by any such com- 
promise. Besides, from the very nature of the case, he who, 
in any doctrinal dispute, is chietly contending, as Arius was, 
for a negative interest, can afford to be more tolerant than he 
can who is defending a positive interest. The negative and 
the positive, however, were in this case intimately connected ; 
tor Arius, in contending, as he supposed he was, against the 
deification of a creature, was defending, in hisown opinion, the 
interests of pure theism—though in a way, to be sure, that 
savoured rather of a narrow Jewish spirit than of genuine 
Christianity ; since, indeed, the idea of a God not self-included 
but self-revealing, and—without which the full revelation of 
God eannot be—communicating himself, is the fundamental 
idea of Christianity, and moreover the basis of all vital theism. 
It is often seen, too, that the negative interest, where it 
acquires dominion, is not less intolerant and inclined to per- 
secution, but, on the contrary, even more so than the positive. 
Arius said, respecting the definitions of his opponents: ‘“‘ We 
could not even listen to these blasphemies, if the heretics 
threatened us with a thousand deaths.”* After such assevera- 
tions, we may well conceive that Arius, in case his doctrines 
could have gained the ascendancy, would not have been the 
most tolerant of men. But neither can we greatly censure 
the bishop Alexander—to whom the doctrines of Arius, re- 
garded from his own point of view, must have appeared to 
undermine the very essence of Christianity—if he believed it 
incompatible with a conscientious discharge of his office, as a 
shepherd over the flock, to suffer that Arius who certainly, 
to judge from the above-cited avowal, and from his songs 
before alluded to, could not keep his peculiar system to him- 
self in discharging his public duties as a teacher, and who was 
assuredly not wanting in a zeal for making proselytes—to 
suffer such a man to remain as pastor over his community. 
When Constantine, in the year 324, after his victory over 
Licinius, had obtained the sovereignty over the entire Roman 
empire, and it became his favourite plan to unite all his sub- 
jects together in one worship of God, he must have been 
greatly annoyed to see so important a schism, which found 
many to take an active share in it, even among the laity, 
germinating within the church itself. He considered it in- 
* Theodoret. I. 5. 
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cumbent on him therefore, at the very outset, to take every 
possible measure for removing it. To this end, in the year 
324, he despatched the bishop Hosius of Cordova, who then 
stood high in his confidence and favour, to the bishop Alex- 
ander and to the presbyter Arius with a letter,* expressing 
his displeasure at the outbreak of this whole controversy, and 
calling upon them mutually to recognize each other as Chris- 
tian brethren, without insisting, either of them, upon the 
other’s adopting his own peculiar convictions. The party of 
Eusebius of Caesarea must have succeeded, at that time, in 
bringing the emperor wholly over to their own views of this 
dispute ; and to an emperor who looked upon the matter in its 
outward aspects, and to whom the preservation of quiet was the 
most important consideration, such views would be likely to 
appear the most plausible. Constantine represented the ques- 
tions in dispute as being nothing but rash, speculative questions, 
standing in no coumection whatever with the essence of Chris- 
tianity. He found fault alike with those who had propounded 
and with those who had busied themselves in answering such 
questions. He expressed his special displeasure that such mat- 
ters, which so few were capable of understanding, should be 
brought publicly before the people. He held up to them the 
example of the philosophers, who, even while differing on par- 
ticular points of doctrine, could nevertheless reckon themselves 
as belonging to one and the sameschool. The doctrinal impar-= 
tiality, or rather indifference, of the emperor, or the individual 
who wrote in his name, went, however, still further than even 
the moderation of a Eusebius would have approved, had he 
allowed himself to make clear to his own mind what was 
implied in the emperor’s language; for the latter then made 
the essentials of Christianity, in which all should agree, to 
consist simply in the faith on a Providence.t Considered 
from this point of light, the matters to which this controversy 
related must indeed have appeared as in the highest degree 
insignificant ;{ but as a matter of course, a letter of this 
description could have no influence in bringing the contending 
parties any nearer together. 

The attempt of the emperor Constantine in this way to re- 


* To be found in Euseb. IT. ae vita Constantini, ¢. 64. 
t Ueol uty ody cfs Selec Toovoiae mig cle by tuiv terw ricci. 
t Baavlora Cnrnosis. 
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store the peace of the church having failed, and the two con- 
troversies which broke out in Egypt at the same time, the 
Arian and the Meletian, having produced violent movements 
even among the laity, which threatened serious consequences 
of a political nature,* the emperor was forced to look round 
for some radical means of restoring quiet. As the bishops 
appeared to him to be the representatives of God and of 
Christ, the organs of the divine Spirit that enlightened and 
guided the church; as he had before him the established cus- 
tom of deciding controversies in the single provinces by 
assemblies composed of all the provincial bishops, it would, 
according to this analogy, appear to him to be the most natu- 
ral means of disposing of the present controversy, which had 
become so widely diffused, to convoke a council composed of 
all the bishops of his empire; and the employment of such 
a means seemed, in fact, to be required for the decision of 
another important matter connected with the religious inter- 
est in the mind of the emperor, viz., the bringing about of a 
general agreement as to the time of holding the Easter festi- 
val. He summoned, A.p. 325, a general council to meet at 
Nice, in Bithynia. It is stated that three hundred and eigh- 
teen bishops here came together, of whom by far the greater 
part were Orientals ; and the emperor himself took an active 
part in the transactions on this occasion. 
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* See Euseb. vit. Constantin. III. 4. 

+ As no complete collection of the transactions of this council has 
come down to us, the only means left for obtaining a knowledge of the 
true course of its proceedings is, to take the accounts given by those 
reporters of the different parties who were present at the deliberations, and 
form our conclusions from a comparison of them all. These were more 
particularly Athanasius and Eusebius of Caesarea. Even if we could 
suppose that Athanasius, who only accompanied his bishop in the capa- 
city of archdeacon, was in a situation to obtain as accurate a knowledge 
of the intrigues which influenced the course of the council, as the bishop 
Eusebius, who stood in such close connection with the court; yet it 
is important to remark, that in the case of Athanasius, there were many 
things which would render it difficult for him to take an unbiassed view 
of the proceedings. Regarding the council as the organ by which the 
divine truth expressed in the ézoodciov had obtained the victory over 
the Arian error, disposed to look upon the determinations of this council 
as simply expressing the consciousness of Christian truth, which then 
inspired the majority of the bishops, everything would naturally be sup- 
pressed by him which might cause the matter to be considered in an 
altogether different light, and exhibit the Nicene creed as an instrument 
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To form a correct notion of the order of business at this 
council, we must, in the first place, present clearly before our 
minds the relation of the parties who were _ present ;—those 
who agreed entirely with the doctrine of Arius, which was 
but a small party ;*— then the advocates of the Homoousion, 
who likewise in the Eastern church composed but a compara- 
tively small party ;t—and finally those who occupied the 


forced upon the majority of the council by the influence of the court- 
party, which governed the emperor. This holds good especially of the 
tract written by Athanasius in defence of the Nicene council. In the 
next place, as to his Epistola ad Afros, it is to be remarked, that 
although Athanasius reports in this letter many important circumstances 
relating to the internal history of the council, yet he distorts the true 
form of the facts, by persisting to recognize only two parties at the 
council,—avowed Arians, and adherents to the doctrine of the unity of 
essence. But that these two parties were not the only ones at the 
council, but, on the contrary, the party which held the middle ground 
between these two must have been the dominant party there, may be 
easily gathered from looking at the situation of the Eastern church in 
this period, as well as from its whole. course of development up to this 
time. But it was natural that Athanasius, looking at the matter from 
his own doctrinal position, would be inclined to take cognizance of but 
two parties, Arians and advocates of the Homoousion. Between these 
there was for him no neutral ground; and hence, indeed, we may 
account for the fact, that he could reckon Eusebius of Cersarea with 
the Arians. He comprised them all under one name, that of of rec} 
*EvoeBloy (Eusebius of Nicomedia). Hence he could attribute what 
he ought to have transferred to two different parties, to one and the 
same party, and—inasmuch as he confounded the interests of two differ- 
ent parties—so represent the matter as if every opposition to the Arian 
opinions proceeded from those who favoured the Homoousion, In 
respect to Eusebius, on the other hand, he speaks, in the pastoral letter 
which he sent from the council of Nice to his own community, of the 
influence of the emperor without concealment and without shame ;—a 
fact which reflects no honour on himself or on those friends of his who 
allowed themselves to be, for the most part, governed by such influence. 
But he was too much ofa court theologian, though belonging to the 
better class of this party to be conscious of the dishonour. If the ma- 
jority at the council did in fact declare for the Homoousion, in a way so 
entirely independent of foreign influence as Athanasius represents, the 
next following events in the Eastern church would be incapable of 
explanation. ‘These testify more decidedly in favour of the correctness of 
the representation given by Eusebius, than of that given by Athanasius. 

* So Athanasius, in the Epistola ad Afros, s. 5, justly calls the Arians 
at the council, Tous doxovvTas bAl yous. 

+ Which Athanasius, to be sure, nowhere intimates, since he makes 
all the opponents of strict Arianism advocates of the Homoousion, and 
wholly overlooks the middle party, 
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middle ground between the two parties, and entertained simi- 
lar views with those of Eusebius of Ceesarea, of whose system 
we have spoken above. From these last sprang up afterwards 
the party called Semi-Arians. It was the wish of these last, 
that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity should be settled only in 
such general expressions as had hitherto satisfied the Christian 
want, so that, with regard to the difference which divided the 
two contending parties, nothing was to be defined, and each 
of the parties might be allowed to interpret the language ac- 
cording to its own meaning. Many of the decided expressions 
of Arius concerning the nature of the Son of God must, be- 
yond question, have appeared offensive even to the dominant 
middle party at the council; and such expressions could easily 
be laid hold of, to represent him to the Orientals as an oppo- 
nent of the old church doctrine of the ‘Triad.* A condemna- 
tion of these Arian propositions might doubtless have been 
easily carried through, if, on the other side, the party defend- 
ing the Homoousion “had not also raised an opposition to the 
dominant church doctrine of the East, and if certain indivi- 
duals had not come out as mediators between the contending 
parties. Several bishops who belonged to that second (after- 
wards denominated the Semi-Arian) party zealously exerted 
themselves to establish peace, and to reduce to silence those 
who were earnestly opposed to the doctrines of Arius.t ‘They 
endeavoured to show, that the expressions of Arius did not, 
at least, have any such offensive sense as they appeared to 
have on the first glance; and they proposed certain general 
formulas of agreement, with which both parties might be 
satisfied. The leaders of the Arian party, entering into these 
forms of agreement, declaretl themselves ready to retract the 
offensive expressions, and to adopt the doctrinal technology 
hitherto in use in the Eastern church, which in truth they 


* Accordingly, that may be perfectly true which Athanasins, in the 
Epistola ad episcopos Agypti et Libyz, s. 13, says with regard to the 
general murmur of disapprobation with which the explanations of Arius 
were received, as well as what he says also in the Epistola ad Afros, s. 
5, with regard to the agreement in the condemnation of the Arian dog- 
mas, except that, owing to the confusion of parties already alluded to, he 
inferred too much from this circumstance. 

+ Eustathius of Antioch, as cited by Theodoret. I. 8. ‘OQyod sie ix 
rucKevn: rodvoye TooBurrouesvor Ths siohvas RaTeTiyucuy wey LakITASs TOUS 
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could very well explain according to their own sense, A 
prominent part was taken among the authors of peace, espe- 
cially by the learned bishop Eusebius of Czesarea. He laid 
before the council a confession of faith, containing the doe- 
trine which, as he said, had been held forth from the first by 
the bishops in his church,—the confession which he had re- 
ceived in his earliest religious instruction and at his baptism, 
and which as a presbyter and a bishop he had constantly 
preached. This ereed distinetly expressed the doctrine of 
Chirist’s divinity, but in such expressions as, although, aceord- 
ing to the full import of the conceptions thereby denoted, the 
stood in contradiction with the Arian tenets consistently un- 
derstood, yet might be very well united with those tenets by 
Arius, without giving up his own point of view.* 

This confession had the advantage of being composed, for 
the most part, of scriptural phraseology, which was considered 
by the party of Eusebius as being a peculiar merit, In the 
ereed of Arius, as in the formula of the Tomoousion, they 
especially censured the use of expressions not conformed to 
the language of scripture, but certainly not on altogether 
good grounds; for as the forms of expression employed by 
the scriptures have quite another purpose in view than the 
close definition of doctrinal conceptions, and as, moreover, 
new forms of error require to be met by new forms of doctri- 
nal expression, so the seriptural phraseology cannot always be 
exactly the best adapted for the antithetic determination of a 
dogmatic conception, and the fact that the expressions em- 
ployed are not to be met with in scripture cannot be consi- 
dered as exactly a valid objection to their employment. The 
advocates of the Homoousion might very properly reply, on 
their own part, that the only important thing was to deter- 
mine that if not the language, yet the conception which it 
designated was derived substantially from the Bible.t 


* Christ 5 cox Seon Adyos, Dees ex Sov, Gus tx Swrds, lan tx Cwiis, 
Tpwroronos scone Ths xTiCEWs, TL0 THYTWY Fav alovay ix rob TAT 0s yeyer- 
yzweevos. That Christ was a Divine Being, the Creator of all other 
existence, that he came into existence prior to the whole temporal 
system, Arins also certainly supposed; and between a yevvior tx Sod 
and xriss:, there was, in fact, according to his view, no difference. 

tT ‘Oct hb xa A ovrws ty Tals yeaQais stow ai Asksis, GAAw chy tx cov 
yeuPoy divolay tvousr xual raurhy ExPavovmevar onueivover Athanas, de 
deeretis synodi Nicene, s. 21, 
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But although this symbol] appeared satisfactory to the doc- 
trinal interest of the ruling party in the Eastern church, yet 
the advocates of the Anti-Arian system of unity had still this 
very circumstance to object to in it, that it still left a foot- 
hold for the whole Arian doctrine.* 

The party of the bishop Alexander was satisfied, it is true, 
with these articles of faith; but at the same time they declared, 
that, as the expressions of this creed could still be explained 


* Eusebius observes, in his pastoral letter, that nobody could bring 
any objection against this confession of faith. But Eustathius of Antioch 
says, that this creed was received with marks of universal disapprobation, 
and demolished before the eyes of all. Enustathius, however, the warm 
opponent of Eusebius, is liable to suspicion in what he here says. 
Moreover, his report stands in contradiction with all we know respect- 
ing the predominant tendency of the Eastern church in this and the next 
succeeding times. It is impossible to see what could give offence to the 
Eastern bishops in this symbol of faith. The fourth Antiochian creed, 
which afterwards obtained especial authority with the major portion of 
the Eastern church, coincided in the main with this creed of Eusebius. 
The Nicene creed itself manifestly grew out of this Eusebian formula, 
with the simple additions of the antitheses to Arianism, and of the 
Homoousion. Besides, the account of Athanasius evinces that the 
council was in the first place satisfied with those general definitions which 
alone Eusebius meant to express. In his Epistola ad Afros, s. 5, he says, 
that the bishops originally would have established, instead of the Arian 
definitions, the expressions more generally recognized, which were con- 
tained in the scriptures themselves (vas Tay yeupay Ouoraryouseevacs Aces), 
as, for example, the expression ix Ssod sivas rn de, the expression that 
the Son was the Bb veepots copia juovn rov TUT 00S, Secs dAnbivos, and this in 
fact agrees entirely with that which Eusebius designed. In the book de 
decretis, s. n., Athanasius says, the intention at first was simply to esta- 
blish that the Son of God was the cixdy ro TUT LOS, buolos TE Kal “mueZr- 
Adnros xure Thyra TH Turel, nul Areerros Kol atl wal by avers) slvecs 
abiaivéras. These definitions, too, agree very well with the Eusebian 
system of doctrine, and with the objects which he wished to accomplish 
at the council. Had these articles only been established, then, for the 
present, the internal controversies in the bosom of the Oriental church 
would have been hushed. It is also possible to reconcile the account of 
Eustathius with the other accounts which we have cited, if we suppose 
that he is speaking, not of a creed proposed by Eusebius of Caesarea, but 
of one proposed by Eusebius of Nicomedia, in which this latter, to Judge 
by the fragment quoted in Ambrose, 1. III. de fide, c. 7, had endeavoured 
to defend the Arian conception of the Son of God. Comp. Theodoret. |. 
7. Everything goes, then, to confirm the fact of the preponderance 
which originally existed of the Eusebian, or, as it was afterwards styled, 
Semi-Arian party. In accordance with the truth, and agreeing with 
Eusebius, Athanasius also reports, that the council was not satisfied with 


COUNCIL OF NICE. £3 
by the Arians after their own sense, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to add such other propositions as would effectually ex- 
clude the blasphemous doctrines of Arius ; and this party had 
on its side the powerful suffrage of the emperor himself.* 
Constantine had, without doubt, been brought to a decision 
by the influence of those bishops who happened last to possess 
the most authority with him, namely, Hosius and his asso- 


these articles, for the very reason that it was remarked that the Arians 
understood and interpreted them in their Own way. But when now he 
proceeds to derive the additions inserted jin opposition to Arianism, and 
with a view to preclude the possibility of its introduction, from the 
same bishops who had at first proposed these other articles, he must, 
Without any doubt, have here confounded the two parties together. In 
truth, it is, abstractly considered, in the highest degree improbable that 
those who aimed at a marked Opposition to Arianism would, in the first 
place, propose articles respecting which they knew beforehand that the 
Arians would be willing to subscribe to them. Besides, it might not be 
SO easy, in considering the transactions of so numerous an assembly, 


where everything perhaps did not proceed according to the strictest - 


order, accurately to discriminate what belonged to the different parties, 
especially for one who himself contemplated the whole under the bias 
of a party interest. So, in fact, Eustathius of Antioch says himself: 13 
cudis dix roy cis Torvavooias dv roy oun, olds rs ste yeapes, 

* Athanasius represents everything as proceeding solely from the 
bishops themselves, and makes no mention whatever of the influence 
of the emperor; which, at his particular point of view, was natural. 
But Eusebius represents everything as proceeding, in the first place, solely 
from the emperor. The latter calls upon the bishops to adopt the creed 
of Eusebius, and simply to add to it the word Homoousion, the right way 
of understanding which he explains. From these additional clauses, 
recommended by the emperor himself, the bishops were led to make 
several other antithetic additions ; and thus arose the Nicene creed, 
Athanasius and Eusebius may both be right, and both be wrong,—both, 
according to their different party-interest, giving prominence. to one 
thing and Suppressing another. ‘The proposal concerning the Homoou- 
sion may first have come from the part of the bishops ; but as it met with 
Opposition, the emperor, whom the bishop Hosius of Cordova and others 
had made familiar with the part which, in pursuance of their objects, he 
was to play at the council, took up the word, recommended the Homoou- 
sion, and declared himself to be satisfied of the inoffensiveness of this 
expression. There may be some truth at bottom in the account of Phi- 
lostorgius, I. 7, that Alexander, previously to the opening of the Nicene 
council, had combined with the party of the bishop Hosius of Cordova, 
that is, with the court party in Nicomedia, at a synod, to establish the 
Homoousion. The voice of the emperor had, with many bishops, more 
weight than it ought to have had according to the principles of the gospel, 
The party of Alexander now ventured with the more boldness to press 
the other antithetic definitions, which followed, asa matter of course, 
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ciates ; and he decided in favour of the addition of the Homoou- 
sion. If we may credit the report of Eusebius, the emperor 
himself even dogmatized on the question, how the Homoou- 
sion ought to be understood ; how it was not to be conceived 
under any image of sense, as if the one divine essence had 
been separated into several homogeneous parts. This might 
have been a point often discussed in his presence 5 since it was 
well known, that the occasion which it gave for sensuous 
representations was the common objection of the Orientals to 
the Homoousion. The party of Alexander, who now had on 
their side the weight of the imperial authority, proceeded to 
require, in addition to the Homoousion, still other antithetic 
clauses, which had the same object in view. Perhaps it had 
been agreed on by the heads of the dogmatical court-party at 
that time, that the declaration of the emperor in favour of 
the Homoousion should be made the watch-word for propos- 
ing a still more complete antithesis to Arianism. In this 
way, by the union of the antithetic clauses with the articles 
of faith proposed by Eusebius, was produced the famous 
Nicene creed.* Moreover, the condemnation, by name, of 
the main characteristic propositions of Arius was adopted 
into this creed; and the condemnatory sentence was passed, 
not merely upon the doctrines, but, according to the previous 
custom, doctrines and persons were put together, and the 
individuals condemned also, who had proposed such offensive 


things. 


Now, although the majority of the council might perhaps 
agree in the articles against that part of the Arian creed which 
placed the Son of God on a level with creatures,t yet the de- 
finitions of the dpoovcrey and of the yevvfou éx Tig ovoiac 


the Homoousion. But Eusebius preferred rather to have it appear that 
he yielded to the authority of the emperor than to that of the other 
bishops; and he imagined also that he could best justify his conduct to 
his community, if he adduced the authority of the emperor, if he 
declared that he had yielded to a formula proposed and recommended 
by the emperor himself. 

* To the phrase 9<és ix Sod was added, in opposition to the Arian 
mode of understanding the idea of the Godhead in reference to Christ 
(see above), the word aArzéwos ; — to yivnbivra, with a view to guard 
against the Arian practice of identifying it with xcicées, was added od 
wroinbsyra. 

+ The opposition between 32é5 and xrioua—yevvay and rorsiy. 
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were at variance with the prevailing Oriental type of doctrine. 
Hence there arose much opposition to these definitions: on 
the first day after they were presented, Eusebius of Ceesarea. 
absolutely refused his assent to them.* But after many ex- 
planations he yielded for the sake of peace, as he says in the 
pastoral letter to his church, which he sent from Nice, +— 
interpreting the new articles of the ereed according to the 
sense of his own doctrinal System, not without some degree of 
disingenuous sophistry.t The principal article respecting the 
Homoousion, which, in fact, had already been approved, even 
by the peace-loving Dionysius of Alexandria, in another sense 
than that in which it was intended to establish it at Nice, 
Eusebius, by taking advantage of the unsettled use of phi- 
losophical and doctrinal terms in those times, could easily ex- 
plain in accordance with his own views. This proposition, 
according to his interpretation, denoted nothing else than the 
exaltation of the Son of God above all comparison with 
created beings, and his perfect likeness to the Father.§ It 
perhaps may be the case that Eusebius, as he avowed in 


* Athanas. decret. S.n.s. 3. Igo wias aovauwsvos, dass baorspoy uroyed es, 

+ Too rhs sionvns oxarov %00 OPbarwaiv nineay HEILLE VOU. 

{ This properly betrays itself only in the case of one article, if Euse- 
bius could approve the condemnation of the Arian proposition, that the 
Son of God ago rod yewnbivar obx Fv. This proposition of Arius does in 
fact perfectly agree with Eusebius’s system of faith (see above) ; and at 
least some similar proposition seemed to himself necessary, in order to hold 
fast the notion of absolute causality, which was to be attributed to God 
the Father alone. It was a dubious matter, then, for him to join in this 
anathema. He got along by a sophistical interpretation, referring the 
ysvynbive, In the condemned proposition, to the human birth; and so he 
found no difficulty, as he himself declared, in receiving this also; as, intrath, 
the doctrine of Christ’s divine existence before his birth was one univer. 
sally acknowledged. By this last remark, however, he in fact refuted his 
Own interpretation; for how could it have occurred to any one to set upa 
Counter proposition to an erroneous doctrine which nobody maintained ? 
Athanasius was not slow to take advantage of the weak spet which 
Eusebius here exposed ; and objected to him that, by such an interpre- 
tation, he threw the Suspicion of entertaining such an erroneous doctrine 
ou his friend Arius himself, against whom this condemnatory article had 
been framed. 

§ Vapacrarixoy TO Lendéwiay eePegelay eos Ta yevnre RTC LATE Tay 
viov rou S:ov Péosiv, wove 3 Ta TUuroh KUTA Tare ToOroy Oteoloy elect. When 
Athanasius, then (de decret, synod. nie. s. 3), accuses Eusebius of having, 
by his approbation of the Homoousion in his pastoral letter revoked his 

arlier doctrine as being incorrect, the charge is altogether untrue; for, as 


a 
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his pastoral letter, explained himself before the council of 
Nice itself, with regard to the sense in which he received the 
Yomoousion. ‘The important point with the emperor Con- 
stantine was, that the proposition regarding the Homoousion, 
of the importance of which he had been persuaded, should be 
received by all: what the properly orthodox and what the 
heterodox sense might be, in the interpretation of this article, 
it is hardly probable that he could so nicely distinguish.* 
With perfect honesty Eusebius might condemn the Arian 
formulas, especially since they contained distinctions not to be 
met with in scripture; and since all the strife and confusion 
in the church had grown out of the employment of such dis- 
tinctions, the use of which, therefore, he himself had always 
carefully avoided. 

There were many others who adopted the Nicene creed in 
the same sense with Eusebius, interpreting it in accordance 
with their own doctrinal system ; so that the djoodowoy was for 
them nothing more than a designation of the duoudrne Kar’ ovolav 
(likeness in respect to essence). At first seventeen bishops, 
who probably belonged to the strictly Arian party, declined 
to go with the majority. But as the creed was to be made 
known under the imperial authority, and threatened all who 
would not adopt it with the loss of their places, and con- 
demnation as refractory subjects,+ the greater part of these 
yielded through fear; and there remained, finally, but two 
bishops besides Arius, namely, Theonas of Marmarica in 
Libya, and Secundus of Ptolemais, who declared without 
reserve against the Nicene creed. The two zealous personal 
friends of Arius themselves, Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
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Eusebius expresses himself, it is clear that he interpreted this distinction 
only in accordance with the doctrinal system which he had constantly 
taught. 

* Ifit is true, as Eusebius reports, that the emperor interpreted the 
condemnation of the proposition, gd rod yevnljvas odx 7», In the sense 
that the Son of God, before he came into existence in tey<iz, already 
existed, like all things else in the Father, in duvéwes,—it would, we must 
admit, be exceedingly plain, how little familiar Constantine was with 
the system he would defend, and how easily he could be satisfied with 
any interpretations, provided only the forms were adhered to. 

+ Contra divina statuta venientes, i.e. statuta imperatoris, according 
to the diplomatic language of those times. ‘So Rufinus expresses it, I. 5, 
in the sense of the emperor. 
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Theognis of Nice, subscribed the creed ; declaring with Euse- 
bius of Ceesarea, that they yielded for the sake of peace, after 
having expressed their views as to the way in which it ought 
to be understood, so as to be free from all objection.* Still 
they refused to subscribe with the rest the condemnatory 
clauses against the Arian doctrines, not, as they avowed, 
because they did not agree with the others as to the doctrinal 
matter, but because, according to the way in which they had 
learned to understand the doctrines of Arius from his written 
and oral communications, they could not believe that he had 
actually taught the doctrines he was accused of teaching. At 
that time the thing was overlooked; but Arius and his two 
faithful friends were excommunicated as teachers of error 
from the church, deposed from their spiritual office, and b 
the emperor Constantine condemned to banishment. The 
latter was at this time overflowing with a fanatical hatred of 
the doctrines of Arius, which now appeared to him as blas- 
phemous, and subversive of all Christianity ; and this fanati- 
cism impelled him already to apply all the expedients of the 
Byzantine despotism to Suppress these doctrines entirely, In 
an edict issued at this time, he places Arius in the same class 
with Porphyry, the antagonist of Christianity ; and directed 
that all the writings of Arius, as those of Porphyry, should be 
burned,—the penalty of death even being threatened against 
those who should be detected in any clandestine attempt to 
preserve these writings. While Constantine was in this state 
of feeling, Eusebius and Theognis, who had already rendered 
themselves suspected by the emperor in refusing to subscribe 
the condemnatory clause, could not long remain protected 
against his displeasure ; but it turned out, as ‘Theonas and 
Secundus had foretold them, that they soon shared the same 
fate with the latter. Three months after the close of the coun- 
cil,} they also were deposed from their places and banished. 
In fact, however, the manner in which the controversies 
had been decided by the council of Nice could only contain 
the seeds for new disputes; for there was here no cordial union 
springing freely, by a natural course of development, out of 
inward conviction, but a forced and artificial union of men, 
* For they were afterwards able to appeal to the fact that they had 


done this, in their memorial sent to the bishops, cited in Socrates, 1. 14. 
t Philostorg. 1. 9, 
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still widely separated by their different modes of thinking, on 
a ereed which had been imposed on them, and which was dif 
ferently expounded according to the different doctrinal in- 
terests of the several parties. ‘hus it happened, that while 
for the present no party ventured as yet to come out decidedly 
against the Homoousion, still those who had received it, ex- 
plaining it to mean Homoiousion, accused the others, who 
interpreted it and held it fast in its proper and original signifi- 
cation, of Sabellianism ; while the latter accused the former 
of Tritheism. We have an illustration of this in the disputes 
between the bishop Eustathius of Antioch, and the bishop 
Eusebius of Caesarea, —two men radically opposed to each 
other before, in their whole theological bent ; the former being 
a zealous opponent, the other a no less zealous adherent, of 
the school of Origen. 

Yet the major part of the eastern church would naturally 
strive to rid themselves of the imposed articles of the Nicene 
creed ; and as Constantine, without an independent jadgment 
of his own, and a well-grounded insight into these doctrinal 
controversies, was governed by the changing influence of the 
different parties at court, so that which had procured for the 
Homoousion a momentary victory in the Eastern church might 
soon take a turn in the very opposite direction. Constantine’s 
sister Constantia, the widow of Licinius, who possessed great 
influence with her brother, maintained the best understanding 
with Eusebius of Cesarea ; and she had taken as her spiritual 
guide a presbyter who had attached himself to the Arian party, 
and who found means of convincing her that Arius had been 
unjustly condemned.* 

On her death, in the year 327, Constantia very earnestly 
recommended the presbyter above mentioned to her brother, 
He acquired the confidence of the emperor, and succeeded in 
persuading him also that injustice had been done to Arius, 
and that personal passions had had much more to do in these 
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* Might we place any reliance on the testimony of the Arian histo- 
rian Philostorgius, h. e. I. 8, the advice of Constantia had had some in- 
fluence on the issue of the Nicene council itself. As she must have been 
well acquainted with her brother’s habits, she advised her friends at the 
Nicene council to receive for the present the Homoousion, which her 
brother was now firmly resolved to hold fast, and give it their own in- 
terpretation ;—means would yery soon be found to draw him off from it 
again. 
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disputes than any interest in behalf of sound doctrine. Con- 
stantine had already once invited Arius to visit the court ; 
but the latter, it seems, could not feel confidence enough in 
the emperor’s intentions. He now sent a second express 
message, assuring Arius that it was the emperor’s purpose to 
show him favour, and send him back to Alexandria. Arius 
presented to the emperor a confession of faith, in which, 
without entering into the points of difference, he expressed in 
very general language his belief in the doctrine of the Father, 
Son,* and Holy Ghost, taught by scripture and by the common 
tradition of the church. He besought the emperor to put a 
stop to these idle controversies on mere speculative questions, + 
so that schisms might be healed, and all united in one might 
pray for the peaceable reign of the emperor and for his whole 
family. Constantine was satisfied with this confession. Arius 
was again received to favour (bétween the years 328 and 
329) ; and his two friends, Theognis and Eusebius of Nico- 
media, were now easily enabled to obtain their recall.t We 
perceive from the confession of Arius, and from the satisfac- 
tion with which Constantine received it, what were the pre- 
vailing views of the latter respecting these matters at the 
present time. After having been enlisted but for a short 
period in favour of the Homoousion, he had been drawn back 


* On this point the identity of the xe/o and yivviois WAS presupposed, 
eutirely in accordance with his doctrine: Tay fx cod Tureos Keo xeévewy 
widvay yerysvnptvoy Sedov Adqoy, dV oS ca wdvea ivyivero, 

+ Znriare xa Tigirroroy. ci. 

{ The arguments which have been urged against the genuineness of 
the above-cited letter of these two bishops, by which they sought to he 
restored to favour, are not decisive; many of them being simply 
grounded on the view which must be taken of the Nicene couneil in the 
Catholic church. This letter possesses, on the contrary, every mark of 
genuineness. But, according to this letter, we must necessarily place 
the recall of Arius before the return of these two bishops, as the letter 
expressly presupposes it. The reasons which induced Walch to place 
the recall of Arius at a later period, even so late as a.p. 330, are not 
important; for although Socrates says that Arius had been called by the 
emperor to Constantinople, yet it by no means follows from this, that the 
consecration of the new residence, ap. 330, had preceded ; for first, as 
it respects the place, Socrates might easily be inan error, and by an ana- 
chronism substitute Constantinople for Nicomedia; or it may even be, 
that Constantine happened at the very time that he sent for Arius, to be 
at Byzantium, before that city had as yet been converted into the impe- 
rial residence. 
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again to those earlier views which would so much more readily 
present themselves to a layman contemplating the matter 
simply in its outward aspects, that personal passions and a 
self-willed, disputatious spirit had given to these questions, 
which did not pertain in the least to the essentials of Christ- 
ianity, an undue importance. ‘The emperor entertaining this 
view of the matter, all who agreed in representing the doctrinal 
differences as unimportant would especially recommend them- 
selves to his favour; while all who were unwilling, for the 
sake of gratifying the emperor, to moderate their zeal in 
behalf of a truth which they found to be intimately connected 
with the essence of Christianity, would easily become suspected 
and hated by him as uneasy, contentious, and disorderly men. 
Hence may be explained the contests which, first and pre- 
eminently, the remarkable person had to pass through who 
had now become the head of the Homoousion party in the 
Eastern church. For soon after the conclusion of the council 
of Nice, the bishop Alexander had died, and was succeeded 
by the archdeacon Athanasius, a man far his superior in in- 
tellect and resolute energy. Athanasius had probably been 
already, up to this very time, the soul of the party in favour 
of the Homoousion; and it was by his influence that the 
bishop Alexander had been led to decide that nothing should 
be yielded in order to the restoration of Arius.* Moreover, 
he had already distinguished himself at the Nicene council by 
the zeal and acuteness with which he defended the doctrine of 
the unity of essence, and combated Arianism. By pursuing, 
with strict consistency and unwavering firmness, during an 
active life of nearly halfa century, and amid every variety of 
fortune and many persecutions and sufferings, the same object, 
in opposition to those parties whose doctrinal views were 
either unsettled in themselves, or liable to veer about with 
every change of the air at court, he contributed in a great 
ineasure to promote the victory of the Homoousion in the 
Eastern church. If we consider the connection of thoughts 
and ideas in the doctrinal system of this father, we shall 
doubtless be led to see that, in contending for the Homoousion, 
he by no means contended for a mere speculative formula, 


* For one of the charges brought against him by his opponents, see 
Athanas. apolog. c. Arianos, s. 6. 
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standing in no manner of connection with what constitutes the 
essence of Christianity ; that, in this controversy, it was by 
no means a barely dialectic or speculative interest, but in 
reality an essentially Christian interest, which actuated him. 
On the holding fast to the Homoousion depended, in his view, 
the whole unity of the Christian consciousness of God, the 
completeness of the revelation of God in Christ, the reality of 
the redemption which Christ wrought, and of the communion 
with God restored by him to man. “If Christ,” so argued 
Athanasius against the Arian doctrine, “differed from other 
creatures simply as being the only creature immediately pro- 
duced by God, his essence being wholly distinct from the 
essence of God, then he could not bring the creature into 
fellowship with God, since we must be constrained to conceive 
of something still, intermediate between him, as a creature, 
and the divine essence which differed from him, something 
whereby he might stand in communion with God 3—and this 
intermediate being would be precisely the Son of God in the 
proper sense. In analyzing the conception of God com- 
municated to the creature, it would be ‘necessary to arrive at 
last at the conception of that which requires nothing inter- 
mediate in order to communion with God; which does not par- 
ticipate in God’s essence as something foreign from itself, but 
which is itself the self-communicating essence of God.* 
This is the only Son of God, the being who ean be so ealled 
in the proper sense. The expressions Son of God and divine 
generation are of a symbolical nature, and denote simply the 
communication of the divine essence. It is only on the sup- 
position that Christ is in this sense alone the proper Son of 
God, that he can make rational creatures children of God. It 
is the Logos who imparts himself to them, dwells within them, 
through whom they live in God—the Son of God within 
them, through the fellowship with whom they become them- 
‘selyes children of God.” It is here seen how to Athanasius 
the idea of the Homoousion presented itself in connection 
with what constitutes the root and groundwork of the entire 
Christian life. While the Arians maintained that it was 


* See, e.g., Athanas. orat. I. ¢. Arianos, 8.16. Td brws wsrérceodas ody 
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impossible to distinguish the conceptions Son of God and a 
generation from God, from the conceptions created being and 
a creation, without falling into sensuous, anthropomorphic 
representations, Athanasius, on the contrary, taught that all 
human expressions of God were of a symbolic nature, taken 
from temporal things, and therefore liable to be misconceived, 
unless the idea lying at the bottom were freed from the 
elements of time and sense. and the same attribute, predicated 
of God, understood in a different manner from what it would 
be when predicated of creatures. Even God’s act of creation, 
in order not to be misconceived, must be distinguished from 
the human mode of producing and forming. As the Arians 
admitted that, according to John y. 23, divine worship be- 
longed to Christ, Athanasius accused them of showing that 
honour to a creature, according to their notions of Christ, 
which was due to God alone; consequently, of falling into 
idolatry. From this coherence of the doctrines which Atha- 
nasius here defended with his whole Christian consciousness, 
it may be well conceived that he must have considered himself 
bound by his duty as a pastor not to admit into his church a 
eacher who held forth a system which appeared to him to be 
so thoroughly unchristian. 

After the patrons of Arius had resorted in vain to friendly 
representations, petitions, and threats, for the purpose of in- 
ducing Athanasius to receive back the former into the church, 
the emperor commanded him to receive Arius, and all his 
friends who were willing to connect themselves once more with 
his chureh; and, unless he did so, informed him that he should 
be deposed from his station, and sent into exile.* Athanasius, 
however, was not to be intimidated by such threats, but firmly 
declared to the emperor, that his duty as a pastor. did not 
permit him to receive the teachers of false doctrines into the 
fellowship of the church; and this steadfast refusal of a man 
acting under the consciousness of his vocation, and in the 
feeling of his duty, produced so much effect as this, that Con- 
stantine did not urge him further, nor carry his threat into ex- 
ecution. But still this incident could not have left an altogether 


* A fragment of the letter is preserved in Athanasius, apolog. ¢. 
Arian. s. 59. he threatening words of the emperor are: *AwasreAro 
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favourable impression on the emperor’s mind, since Athanasius 
appeared to him in the light of an obstinate recusant ; and hence 
his enemies would be more easily listened to in bringing their 
new accusations against him. The most weighty charge was, 
that Athanasius had sent to a person in Egypt—otherwise un- 
known to us, but who was reported to have harboured a design 
of conspiracy against the emperor—a sum of money to aid 
him in the prosecution of his purpose. Constantine ordered 
him, a.p. 332, to present himself personally, at Psammathia, 
a suburb of Nicomedia, where the emperor was residing at 
that time. The personal appearance of Athanasius, a man of 
remarkable power over the minds of others, seems for the 
moment to have over-awed the soul of Constantine. He not 
only acknowledged the above-mentioned accusation to be 
groundless, but such was the effect left on him by the presence 
of Athanasius, that, in his letter to the church at Alexandria, 
he styles him a man of God.* Jn this letter he lamented the 
existing divisions, and recommended charity and concord. It 
is easy to see, that the preservation of peace and unity in the 
church was of far more importance, in the estimation of 
Constantine, than all matters pertaining to doctrine. For the 
Moment, the enemies of Athanasius now appeared to him to 
be the authors of the disturbances and divisions; but this 
impression was of no long duration, and he continued to be 
governed by the influence sometimes of this and sometimes of 
the other party. Occasions were not wanting for bringing 
new accusations against Athanasius ; for, in the circumstances 
by which he was immediately surrounded, there existed abun- 
dant materials for agitation, which was sometimes rather ex- 
cited than quelled by his zeal not unmixed with passion. It 
happened, for instance, that the Arian and the Meletian schisms, 
though originating in widely different interests, yet broke out 
here at one and the same time. The efforts of Athanasius to 
ering back the Meletians to the dominant church might, be- 
sides, especially amidst so excitable and passionate a people as 
he Alexandrians, easily lead to scenes of disturbance, pro- 
eeding to a greater length than those who were the occasion 
f them intended. But he was sometimes induced to resort 
‘ven to forcible measures for suppressing divisions in his arch 


| * Apolog. c. Arian. s, 62. 
| VOL. Iv. D 
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episcopal diocese.* The frequent tours of visitation, which, 
as a conscientious bishop, he made to the various parts of his 
diocese, and in which he was usually accompanied by indivi- 
duals belonging both to the clergy and laity of the churches 
which he visited, gave frequent occasion for such disputes 
between the two heated parties, which led to scenes of violence. 
Passionate party hatred would, of course, take advantage of 
these occasions to collect against him a mass of extravagant 
charges. Although the emperor could not give credence to 
the various and strange things which were brought against him, 
yet he believed, doubtless, that Athanasius, by his passionate 
and violent proceedings, might have given some occasion for 
these charges.t He at first, in the year 335, appointed a synod 
to be held under the presidency of Eusebius of Caesarea, with 
full powers to inquire into the charges laid against Athanasius, 
and to restore things to quiet. Athanasius might, not without 
good reason, protest against the decision of a spiritual tribunal, 
at which his declared antagonist presided as judge. But as it 
had been determined by the emperor to celebrate the ¢ricen- 
nalian festival of his reign by dedicating on that occasion the 
magnificent church which he had erected over the holy sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, and many bishops had been invited to par- 
ticipate in this celebration, Constantine directed, in order that 
they might be prepared to engage in these solemn rites with 
quiet minds, that they should first take earnest measures for 
putting an end to the divisions in the church. For this purpose, 
the bishops were to assemble, first, at Tyre, in the year 335, 
and there inquire into the charges brought against Athanasius. 
The latter might, indeed, very justly, for the same reasons as 
in the case of the first synod above mentioned, protest also 
against this spiritual tribunal, whose members belonged, for the 


* Epiphanius, who assuredly would say nothing tending to the dis- 
paragement of Athanasius, says of him in this respect, heres. 68, 
Meletian. tvéyxalev, tBialero. 

+ In the letter to the synod at Tyre, he speaks only of some who, 
through the rage of a morbid disputatious spirit, embroiled everything. 
Oi uyious Qirovernias or T20) Tives tA auvopevos TOVTO ouyxeey ET IX IODC. 
Euseb. vit. Constautin. 1. TV. ec. 42. Even Eusebius of Caesarea, whose 
delicacy deserves respectful notice in touching so lightly upou the Arian 
controversies in his life of Constantine—even he sees, in this instance, 
only the taunting insinuations of an immoderate disputatious spirit. 
Tiere @s Al's 
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most part, to the opposite party; but Constantine threatened 
to enforce his obedience by compulsion, if he presumed again 
to treat with contempt the imperial command.* Athanashis 
succeeded, before this tribunal, to refute a part of the charges 
which were laid against him. With regard to the rest, a com- 
mittee was nominated, who should repair to Egypt, and inves- 
tigate everything on the spot; but it was unfairly decreed, 
that no one belonging to the party of the accused should be 
allowed to accompany this commission, so that he was curtailed 
of the means of proving his innocence, and wholly abandoned 
to the party proceedings of his antagonists. This investigation, 
conducted in so partial a manner, would of course turn out 
unfavourably for Athanasius; he therefore appealed to the 
emperor himself, and proceeded to Constantinople. On his 
entrance into the city, he rode straightway to meet the empe- 
ror, accompanied by a few attendants. Constantine at first 
refused to allow him a hearing, yet, as he received accounts 
from other quarters of the party proceedings of the synod at 
Tyre, he saw no way in which he could decline a revision of 
| the previous investigation. But a few members of that synod, 
\the most violent enemies of Athanasius, appeared at Constan- 
|tinople, to take part in this new investigation. On the present 
‘occasion they let the earlier accusations drop, and brought 
jagainst him a new one, which was altogether suited to exas- 


Eee 


* We may here introduce a characteristic anecdote from the history 
jof this tribunal. Among the witnesses who appeared in favour of 
)Athanasius, was an old confessor of Egypt, by the name of Potamon, 
who, in the time of the Dioclesian persecution, had been thrown into 
|prison at the same time with Eusebius, and who had had one of his eyes 
{bored out. This person, full of zeal for Athanasius, said to Eusebius :- 
|“ Who can tolerate this? Thou sittest there to judge Athanasius, who 
‘stands before thee an innocent person! Dost thou recollect, that we 
|were in the dungeon together, and that I was deprived of an eye? But 
‘thou didst not become a martyr, and hast all thy members still un- 
harmed. How couldst thou have so escaped from the prison, unless 
\thou didst either do what was not permitted, or else profess thy willingness 
ito do it?” This was unquestionably an inference on very slender 
jgrounds ; for many cireumstauces might operate to cause favour to be 
shown to one which was denied to another. Ensebius thought it not 
iproper to vindicate himself against this charge, but simply said, losing 
for a moment the equanimity, indeed, which it behoved him to possess 
as a judge: “ Shall we not now believe your accusers? If you venture 
to exercise such tyranny here, how much more will you do it in your 
pwn country!” See Epiphan. |. ¢, 
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perate the feelings of Constantine against Athanasius.* He 
was reported to have said, that it lay in his power to hinder 
the arrival of the convoy of grain necessary to be sent semi- 
annually from Alexandria to supply provisions for the city of 
the imperial residence.t Whether the truth really was that 
Constantine in some sort believed this charge, or whether he 
only deemed it necessary to affect that he believed it, in order 
to get rid of a man who was a constant mark and butt of con- 
tention, and thus restore quiet, it is enough that he banished 
him, a.p. 336, to Triers.{ 

As nothing now stood in the way of the restoration of Arius 
to the Alexandrian church, he was, after having been solemnly 
received back into the communion of the church by the synod 
convened at Jerusalem for the purpose of consecrating the new 
edifice, sent back to Alexandria. But in the community, 
which was devoted with an enthusiastic attachment to their 
bishop Athanasius, new disturbances arose. Constantine, to 
whom the preservation of peace was the main thing, sent, 
A.D. 336, for Arius to come to Constantinople, in order that it 
might be examined how far he had been concerned in these 
disturbances. He was obliged to present to the emperor a con- 
fession of faith; and drew up one in simple language, couched 
in scriptural expressions, without doubt similar to the former 
one already mentioned. He needed not to deny his convic- 
tions in order to satisfy the emperor; for although the latter 
was unwilling absolutely to relinquish the Homoousion, since 
it had been once published under the imperial sanction, yet, 
notwithstanding all this, he was far from being inclined to the 
views of Athanasius, But the sincerity of Arius in his con- 
fession had been suspected by him. He required of him an 
oath to testify his sincerity ; and as the confession Arius had 
laid down contained nothing, judged from his own point of 


* For, according to Eunapius (see above), he is said to have caused 
the pagan philosopher, Sopatros, to be executed on a similar charge. 

+ Whether this had reference to the political influence of Athanasius, 
or to the magical arts ascribed to him, is uncertain. 

{ The observation of Constans, in the letter written after his father’s 
death, respecting the disposition of the latter towards Athanasius, and 
the vacancy of the episcopate at Alexandria, may render it rather pro- 
bable than otherwise, that it was Constantine’s intention to remove 
Athanasius only for a short season, with a view to the restoration of 
quiet. 
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view, which was at variance with his doctrines, he would take 
such an oath with a clear conscience.* 


* In comparing the different accounts of these events, we perceive 
how the truth here became continually more and more distorted by the 
prejudices of party hatred. Socrates, I. 38, following Sozomen and 
Theodoret, relates that Constantine asked Arius whether he abode by the 
articles of the Nicene council. Arius immediately declared himself ready 
to subscribe the Nicene creed. The emperor, surprised at this, required 
of him an oath, and Arius gave it; but in so doing resorted to the follow- 
ing artifice. He had a confession, drawn up by himself, which truly 
expressed his convictions, concealed under his shonlders ; and in giving 
the oath, that he so believed as he had written, he sophistically under- 
stood by this, not the Nicene creed subscribed by him at the requisition 
of the emperor, but that which he carried concealed about his person. 
‘This story will appear, on closer examination, to be wanting in the 
internal marks of probability. How should Constantine, who before 
this had been so easily satisfied with the confession of faith laid down 
by Arius, and lad required of him no declaration whatever respecting 
the Nicene creed, have now made on him so much higher demands? 
How could he propose to him the question, whether he honestly followed 
the Nicene council, when Arius had given no occasion whatever for pre- 
suming any such thing? Nothing, moreover, could at that time cer- 
tainly lie more remote from the intentions of Constantine, who at this 
very moment stood in the closest relations with those bishops that were 
decidedly opposed to the Nicene creed, than such a zeal for its articles. 
Kverything went right with him, provided only the Nicene creed as to 
its form was not publicly attacked; provided only it was ignored. It 
may be conceived, therefore, that Constantine might be easily satisfied 
with a confession of faith from Arius similar to that which he had 
handed over to him on the former occasion. Besides, how insufficient 
is the voucher which Socrates gives for the truth of this story! That 
Arius had at that time drawn up a confession of faith, and given 
his oath to it, this Socrates knew from letters of the emperor himself ; 
and this, therefore, was an undeniable fact; but the rest he had derived 
from the most impure of all sources, from mere hearsay,—dzn. If, 
then, we had only this account of the matter, we might even then be 
enabled to infer, that the confession of faith subseribed by Arius was in 

no sense the Nicene creed, but that, merely in flattery to the reputation 
_ of Constantine for orthodoxy, it was converted into the Nicene creed, and 
that on this was fastened the charge of deception against the heretic. 
This conjecture respecting the true history of the matter, to which the 
analysis of Socrates’ account would itself conduct us, is confirmed by 
sonsulting the report of Athanasius. In his Epistola ad episcopos gypti 
ot Libye, s. 18, he says, Arius, when called upon by the emperor to 
present a confession of his faith, concealed hypocritically his godless 
way of thinking under simple expressions borrowed from the scriptures: 
“Byourey 6 ddAu0s, uourruy pry rues dias THis doePelas Atkeis, Uroxgivopsyvos 
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Constantine being now perfectly convinced of the ortho- 
| doxy of Arius, the latter was to be solemnly received back to 

the fellowship of the church at the celebraticn of public wor- 
ship in Constantinople. It happened to be a Sabbath (Satur- 
day), on which day, as well as Sunday, public worship was 
held at Constantinople (see above). Alexander, bishop of 
Constantinople, a zealous advocate of the Homoousion, reso- 
lutely refused to admit him; but the patrons of Arius, 
among the ecclesiastical court party, threatened to bring it 
about forcibly by an imperial command, on the following day. 
Alexander was thus thrown into great perplexity and embar- 
rassment. He prostrated himself, as it is related, on the 
pavement before the altar, and prayed God either to remove 
him from this life, that he might not be compelled to act con- 
trary to his conscience, or else to remove Arius ; which, it 
must be confessed, was not a very Christian prayer. On the 
evening of this same day, Arius suddenly died.* Well might 


oath that he had nothing else in his mind, he swore that he had never 
otherwise taught or conceived. In the same manner he speaks in the 
Epistola ad Serapionem, s, 2, with this difference only, that he represents 
him here as swearing that he had not really taught those doctrines of 
which the bishop Alexander had accused him. At all events, it is evi- 
dent that Athanasius brings against Arius the charge of deception and 
hypocrisy in a way altogether unjustifiable, when he proceeds on the 
false assumption, that Arius was obliged to understand the words of 
scripture in which he expressed his confession, precisely after the same 
manner as he himself (Athanasius) understood them ; and that in swear- 
ing to the doctrines therein expressed, he therefore incurred the guilt of 
hypocrisy and perjury. The fact having now been once assumed, that 
Arius, in this case, descended to trickery, and the confession of faith 
then drawn up by him having been lost, the Nicene creed was easily 
Substituted in its place, and the way in which the heretic had managed 
to deceive was ever liable to receive new decorations. We micht even 
be tempted to venture a step farther. The confession of faith drawn up 
the first time by Arius, agrees so perfectly with all the characters which 
i Athanasius, in the passage above cited, ascribes to the second, that we 
| might believe that there had been but this one confession of faith; and 
7 that either Athanasius, failing to express himself in those passages with 
chronological accuracy, had transposed the confession of faith which 
Arius presented immediately after his return from exile, on his first 
residence at Constantinople, to his second residence in the same city ; or 
Socrates committed an anachronism in making Arius present such a 
confession of faith directly on his first residence at Constantinople. 
it * Here, too, we have an instance of the exaggeration of rumour. Ac- 
cording to Socrates’ report, the death oceurred while Arius was proceed- 
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this turn of events, which no human sagacity could have fore- 
seen, be regarded as demonstrating the vanity of all human 
machinations, since all that which was to be enforced by im- 
perial power was thus frustrated at a blow. But it showed a 
sad want of Christian charity, when men were seen triumph- 
ing over the sudden death of the supposed blasphemer, as a 
divine judgment. It argued narrow-minded presumption, 
that they should think of measuring the unsearchable ways of 
holy, all-wise, and eternal love, according to visible appear- 
ances and by the standard of human passions and prejudices ; 
should be disposed to see, in this event, a declarative sentence 
from on high, deciding between truth and error, a divine 
Judgment on perjury and impiety, when the truth was, that 
Arius erred from honest conviction; that he had sworn to 
nothing but what he sincerely believed; and that he may 
possibly have had, at least in his internal life, more of the 
Christian temper than exhibited itself in the defective exposi- 
tion of his belief. Even Athanasius was, in this instance, 
borne along with the prevailing current of opinion in his age ; 
yet we remark with pleasure, that when he was about to 
describe the death of Arius, as connected with this controversy, 
his Christian feelings recoiled. Thmuis, the bishop of Sera- 
pion, having made several inquiries of him respecting the 
Arian controversy, and also respecting the death of Arius, he 
declared that to the first he had cheerfully replied, but to the 
last not without a struggle; for he feared lest it might seem 
as if he triumphed over the death of the man. And in another 
place, he introduces this account with a remark which surely 
ought to have led him to suppress it altogether :*—‘ Death 
is the common lot of all men. We should never triumph 
over the death of any man, even though he be our enemy ; 
since no one can know but that before evening the same lot 
may be his own.” The adherents of Arius, on the other hand, 
sought to account for his sudden demise by a supernatural 


ing in triumph from the imperial palace. On his way to tne church he 
was suddenly seized with extreme pain, accompanied with relaxation of 
the bowels: in discharging from them he expired. The last-men- 
tioned fact had some foundation ; but the order of time has been altered 
to favour the miraculous aspect of the occurrence ; for, according to 
the report of Athanasius, the death of Arius took place on the evening 
of this Sabbath. 
* Ad episcopos Egypti et Libya, s. 19. 
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cause of another kind, which implicated their opponents. 
They spread it abroad that Arius had been cut off by the sor- 
ceries of his enemies.* This accusation is of some importance, 
as it shows there was no possible ground for suspecting that 
he was poisoned. 

With the death of Arius, this contest could not cease; for 
the personal character of the man had little to do with it. It 
was, in truth, a contest between different doctrinal tendencies 
springing up out of the development of Christian doctrine, to 
the outbreak of which Arius had only given the first impulse ; 
and it was not until this contest itself had been decided, that 
peace could be restored again to the church. Add to this, that 
the contest between proper Arianism and the doctrine of the 
Homoousion gradually passed over into the contest between 
the major part of the Eastern church and the minority who 
adhered firmly to the Homoousion creed. The death of Arius 
made a difference in but one respect, that, while before several 
important men of the middle party above described had been 
deterred by their personal interest in favour of Arius, from 
distinctly condemning his peculiar doctrines, they now hesi- 
tated no longer to renounce all manner of connection with 
him, so as to be able simply to declare—what to them seemed 
the only important thing—their opposition to the Homoousion. 
In addition to this, another event connected with consequences 
of more universal moment, soon ensued,—the death of Con- 
stantine, in 837. His son Constantius, who succeeded him in 
the empire of the East, was inclined, even much more than 
his father had been, to intermeddle with the internal affairs 
of the church. ‘The emperor Constantine had not, at least, 
in the theologian forgotten the emperor,—had not lost sight 
of the political interest, in his concern for matters of doctrine. 
But this easily came to be the case with Constantius. If 
Constantine had, for a moment, suffered himself to be drawn 
into too warm a participation in theological controversies, yet, 
after he was made aware of the mischievous consequences of 
such a course, he soon reverted to the principle of holding 
fast simply to the interests of peace and quiet. It was not so 
with Constantius. The latter engaged in doctrinal contro- 
versies in the same way as if he were a bishop, only clothed 
with the power of an emperor. His mistake with regard to 

* Sozom. hist. eccles. 1. 11. ¢. 29. 
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the limits of his princely authority—which he extended to 
things lying beyond its rightful province brought its own 
punishment along with it; for, while he imagined everything 
was directed by his own will, he was only the servant of others, 
who knew how to govern him,* and particularly of the 
eunuchs, who, in their capacity of chamberlains,f possessed 
unbounded power at his court. Now it was precisely in 
this quarter that the Anti-Nicene party acquired the 
greatest influence. That very Arian presbyter, for instance, 
who stood so high in the confidence of the emperor Constan- 
tine, had handed over his will to his son Constantius, and 
thus opened for himself a way of access to the latter. He 
was attached to the court, and succeeded in gaining over to 
the interests of his own system of faith the first chamberlain 
Eusebius, and by his means the other eunuchs, the empress, 
and finally the emperor himself.§ Thus the doctrinal contro- 
versies of the day became the fashionable topic of conversa- 
tion at court. Hence, it spread to the people of high rank, 
and then still lower down; so that, as Socrates expresses it, 
a war of dialectics was carried on in every family ; or, as 
Gregory of Nyssa relates, the Homoousion came to be dis- 
cussed in the bakers’ shops, at the tables of the money- 
changers, and even in the market for old clothes. These 
effects, however, did not develop themselves in their whole 
extent, till at a somewhat later period. | 

The immediate consequence of the change of government 
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* Athanas. hist. Arianor. ad monachos. sec. 70. Me?’ éAsvbigoy ovi~ 
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+ Preepositi sacri cubiculi. 
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|| A remarkably vivid picture of this rage for doctrinal dispute among 
all ranks of people in Constantinople, is drawn by Gregory of Nyssa, in 
his Oratio de Deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti, T. III. f. 466: “ Every 
corner and nook of the city is full of men who discuss incomprehensible 
subjects; the streets, the markets, the people who sell old clothes, those 
who sit at the tables of the money-changers, those who deal in provisions. 
Ask a man, how many oboli it comes to, he gives you a specimen of 
dogmatizing on generated and ungenerated being. Inquire the price of 
bread, you are answered, ‘ The Father is greater than the Son, and the 
Son subordinate to the Father” Ask if the bath is ready, and you are 
auswered, ‘ The Son of God was created from nothing.’ ” 
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was, that Constantine the younger, who had obtained the 
government over a part of the West, sent back Athanasius 
once more to Alexandria, with a letter to his community, in 
which he declared that his father had already entertained the 
same purpose, and had been prevented from executing it . 
only by his death. Athanasius was received by his commu- 
nity with enthusiastic expressions of love, and entered once 
more with his wonted zeal into his former field of labour. He 
could not fail, however, to come into frequent collision with 
the small remaining party of the Arians and the Meletians. 
The enemies of Athanasius, who, at the synod of Tyre, had 
pronounced upon him the sentence of deposition, and who still 
refused to acknowledge him as a regular bishop, strove to 
kindle the fires of discord into a fiercer flame. They had given 
to the Arian party, as their bishop, a presbyter named Pistus, 
who never succeeded, however, in establishing his own autho- 
rity. They afterwards accused Athanasius of resorting to 
violence at his restoration—of procuring executions and the 
infliction of civil penalties, and of employing for this purpose 
the provincial magistrates as his instruments. But the friends 
of Athanasius * were enabled to show that what was imputed 
to him had been done by the provincial magistrates independ- 
ently of Athanasius, while he was still on his journey, and 
without any connection whatever with the doctrinal controver- 
sies ; and, beyond question, the passion and rancour of a portion 
of his antagonists prepared them to believe anything. Mean- 
time the last-mentioned party, assured of their power over the 
emperor Constantius, took advantage of a festival at the dedi- 
cation of a church recently erected by him at Antioch, to open 
there, in the year 841, a new ecclesiastical assembly. Here 
the sentence of deposition, previously passed upon Athanasius, 
was confirmed, partly under the pretext that he lad allowed 
himself, after having been removed by a spiritual tribunal, to 
be restored to his place, without any new ecclesiastical inquiry, 
and barely by the secular power {—although Athanasius had 
not recognized that former council as a regular spiritual tri- 
bunal; and although his opponents did not scruple, in other 
matters, to carry out many of their measures by the hand of 
recular power, and in part by bringing up several new charges 
* See the Alexandrian synodal letter, apolog. contra Arian. s. 3. 
+ To this the twelfth canon of this council refers. 
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against him. As it was known how confidently Athanasius 
might rely on having the countenance of the Western church, 
in which the doctrine of the Homoousion predominated ; how 
much sympathy he met with during his first residence there, 
inasmuch as the power of Constantius did not extend into the 
West, it must have been feared that what was undertaken to be 
done against Athanasius would occasion a breach between the 
two churches of the East and of the West. This it was 
desired, if possible, to avoid. Delegates therefore were sent 
to the Western emperor Constans, and to the bishop Julius, of 
Rome. These delegates set forth the charges which had been 
laid against Athanasius, and sought to gain the assent of the 
Roman bishop, and, through him, of the more important 
bishops of the West; but Athanasius also sent some presby- 
ters of his own clergy to Rome to defend him against these 
charges. ‘They succeeded in refuting the accusations; and the 
deputies of the other party, in their embarrassment, let fall cer- 
tain expressions which the Roman bishop * could, at least, 
so interpret as if they had appealed to the decision of a new 
and larger synod. He at once accepted this appeal, for very 
welcome to him was such an opportunity of establishing his 
own supreme judicial authority. He invited both parties, by 
their delegates, to present their cause before a synod to be 
assembled under his own presidency ; but it had never entered 
the thoughts of the dominant party among the Orientals to 
concede to him any such supreme judicial authority. They 
looked upon it as a very strange affair, that he should so have 
misunderstood them. As their predecessors had not obtruded 
themselves, in the Novatian disputes, as judges over the 
Western church, so neither did it become him to obtrude him- 
self as a judge in these controversies of the Eastern church : 
he was not to suppose that, because he presided as bishop over 
a larger city, that he was on that account of any more conse- 
quence than other bishops.t 

* We have in this ease, to be sure, only the report of one party ; viz. 
the Roman-Athanasian. 

+ To this objection the Roman bishop, Julius, gave a very adroit and 
keen reply, which doubtless must have been felt by many of these 
bishops, whose unclerical ambition interested them so much in the busi- 
ness of exchanging their bishopries in small towns for those in the prin- 
cipal cities and capitals; as, for example, Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
contrived to get his bishopric of Berytus in Pheenicia exchanged for 
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Meanwhile, as the above-mentioned Pistus found it impos- 
sible to acquire any authority at Alexandria, having been per- 
haps from the first jostled along to that office by the intrigues 
of a few, the bishops who were now assembled at Antioch 
named as bishop of Alexandria, in place of Athanasius, a cer- 
tain Cappadocian of a violent and headstrong temper, by the 
name of Gregorius. In the name of the emperor, he was in- 
stalled as bishop of Alexandria by an armed force; and those 
who refused to acknowledge him were treated as rebels against 
the imperial authority. The greatest part of the community 
being strongly attached to Athanasius, whom they regarded 
as their spiritual father, while the civil and military authori- 
ties, who made no distinction between this business and any 
other which they were called upon to perform in the name of 
the emperor, proceeded to enforce obedience to the bishop who 
had been thrust upon the people, various acts of insurrection- 
ary violence would naturally be the result. The places which 
had been consecrated to the service of the God of peace were 
profaned by the rudest passions. Amid these scenes of dis- 
order, the persecuted Athanasius had still time to escape. He 
repaired, at first, to a place of concealment in the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria. From this spot, he issued a circular let- 
ter to all the bishops, in which he described in strong colours 
the illegality and injustice of all the proceedings against him. 
Next, in compliance with an invitation of the bishop Julius, 
he repaired to Rome. There, by a synod convened near the 
close of the year 342, he was recognized as a regular bishop, 
having resided for the space of a year and a half in Rome; 
and no delegates from the part of the Orientals, who did not 
acknowledge the tribunal erected by the Roman bishop, hav- 
ing appeared to prove the charges laid against him. The 


that of Nicomedia, once the imperial seat of the East Roman empire, 
and then this bishopric for that of Constantinople. ‘If you really con- 
sider,” he writes to them, s. 6, “ the dignity of the bishops to be equal ; 
and if, as you write, you do not estimate bishops by the greatness of the 
cities where they preside, then he to whom a small town has been en- 
trusted should remain in the place to which he was appointed, and 
neither despise the flock committed to his care, nor pass over to those 
which have not been entrusted to him; thus despising the honour which 
God confers on him (1 suppose that in this place the word dcéns must 
have fallen out after 3e4eions), and betraying a thirst for the vain honour 
that comes from man.” 
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Roman bishop announced to them this decision in a letter, 
which was written with the feeling of superiority that springs 
from the consciousness of right in opposition to illegal, arbi- 
trary will. 

All the opponents of Athanasius being looked upon by 
the Western church as Arians, they were now solicitous to 
vindicate themselves from this reproach ; and many of them, 
without doubt, as plainly appears indeed from their own avowal, 
were in no wise devoted to the strictly Arian doctrines ; though, 
at the same time, they were not in favour of the Nicene creed. 
The hierarchical spirit was expressed in a very remarkable 
manner, in the introduction to the first confession drawn up 
at Antioch, where the bishops allege the following as a reason 
why they could not be called Arians: “ How possibly could 
we, who are bishops, follow the leading of a presbyter?” * 
Very justly, however, could the majority of them say, that 
from Arius they had received no new doctrines of faith ; but 
rather, after a previous examination of his faith, had admitted 
him to church fellowship. At assemblies convened at Antioch 
in the years 341 and 345, five creeds were drawn up, one after 
the other. It was agreed to condemn the peculiar Arian 
formulas, whereby the Son of God was placed in the class of 
created beings, and whereby a beginning of existence was as- 
cribed to him; and to assert, in the strongest terms, a simi- 
larity of essence between the Son and the Father. There 
still remained but two points of difference betwixt the doc- 
trines here expressed by the Eastern bishops and the doc- 
trines of the Nicene council, understood according to their 
logical connection ;—the recognition of the unity of essence, 
or identity of essence, in contradistinction to resemblance of 
essence, against which latter conception Athanasius remarked, 
with great logical acuteness, that it was not applicable to the 
relation to God at all, but applied only to the relation of 
temporal and earthly things to each other—and the doctrine 
of a generation of the Logos having its ground in the divine 
essence, not conditioned on any single act of the divine will, 
but rather preceding all individual acts of the divine will. 

* Was trloxora byres aKxorAoUeHTOMEY ToecBurepw. 

+ Aceording to the Athanasian system, the following dilemma neces- 
sarily presents itself: either the Logos is placed on an equality with the 


creatures produced by a particular fiat of the divine will out of nothing, 
or he is acknowledged to be one with the divine essence, his generation 
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The Western bishops did not proceed to discuss and compare 
these confessions of faith, but simply stood fast by the council 
of Nice. Indeed, they were inclined to consider all the oppo- 
nents of Athanasius in the East as Arians, and to suspect an 
Arian element in all their confessions of faith. The difference 
of languages, moreover, stood in the way of their coming to 
any mutual understanding ; the Greek language not being, at 
the present time, so generally understood among’ the people of 
the West as it had been in former days. 

Through the influence of the Roman church, the two empe- 
rors, Constantius and Constans, were induced to unite in calling 
a general council to meet at the city of Sardica in Illyria, in 
the year 347, for the purpose of deciding these disputed ques- 
tions, and of healing the breach which now existed between 
the Eastern and the Western churches. Of the Orientals, 
comparatively but a few attended ; partly, because they took no 
special interest in the disputes ; partly, because they had no 
desire of joining in common deliberation with clergy of the 
West; and in part because the distance was inconvenient 
for them. There were present but seventy-six of the Eastern, 
and more than three hundred of the Western bishops. Where 
party interests were so opposite, and the excitement of feelings 
was so great on both sides, it was impossible to effect an union: 
the meeting served rather to make the breach still more marked 
and decided than it was before. The bishops of the West 
having demanded that Athanasius and his friends should be 
allowed to attend the assembly as regular bishops, and those 
of the East having refused to grant this, a total rupture took 
place between the two parties. The Western bishops continued 
to hold their session at Sardica; the Orientals drew off to 
Philippopolis in Thrace. The latter there renewed their 
sentence of deposition against Athanasius and his friends, and 


proceeding from the essence of God, and being as inseparable from it as 
his holiness, wisdom, etc. All that God wills and decrees, he wills and 
decrees in the Logos as such. This distinction Athanasius considered 
necessary, not for the popular exposition of doctrine, but for the systematic 
exhibition of it. But to the major portion of the Eastern church-teachers 
these propositions appeared offensive ; for, from misconception and want 
of the gift for speculative apprehension, they were led to suppose that 
God was thereby subjected to constraint or natural necessity. In 
the pxxgorringas Extecss at Antioch, those therefore were expressly con- 
demned who taught : “Or od Bornes: ods Dermot tytvyace viv uli» 0 rarhg. 
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extended it also to the Roman. bishop Julius; and again com- 
posed a new symbol of faith.* 

The council of Sardica, on the other hand, confirmed the 
decisions which had been already made by the Roman synod. 
A few among the assembled bishops had, moreover, proposed 
a new confession of faith in opposition to Arianism, extending 
not solely to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, but also to the 
doctrine of his becoming man, and to the relation of the divine 
and human natures in Christ to each other But by the wisdom 
of such men as Athanasius, who did not wish to furnish occa- 
sion for new controversies, but only to hold fast the essential 
thing in the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, just as it had been ex- 
pressed in the Nicene creed, it was so managed that this confes- 
sion was rejected, and it was declared that the custom of the 
Arians to multiply and alter confessions of faith should not be 
followed.t The only consequence, for the present, which 
resulted from this issue of the council of Sardica was, that the 
bond of fellowship between the two churches was completely 
severed ; but subsequently the council sent delegates for the 
purpose of recommending to the emperor Constantius the cause 
of the exiled bishops of the East, Meanwhile, the Western 


* According to the report of Socrates, they expressed therein the doc- 
trine of the dyduo0; xar’ odciar, therefore the proper Arianism. In this 
case, we must suppose, that not the Semi-Avians, as in the ecclesiastical 
assemblies at Antioch, but the proper Arians, here had the preponder- 
ance; and that it was not the endeavour here, as it had been there, to 
lessen the doctrinal differences between the churches of the East and of 
the West, but rather to express them in the most marked manner, The 
fact, however, appears otherwise according to the report of Sozomen 
(8, 11), who, notwithstanding it was his usual practice to follow So- 
crates, yet in the present case appeals to the synodal letter appended to 
the confession of faith. By his account this latter seems to have borne 
a considerable resemblance to the Antiochian symbol, and to have sprung 
out of the same doctrinal interests: for the Homoousion is not mentioned ; 
the anathema is pronounced on those who supposed three gods, or iden- 
tified Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and also on those who taught that 
there had been a time when the Son of God did not yet exist. Here then, 
also, we find nothing, it is true, which the proper Arians might not have 
subscribed ; and perhaps it may have been, that the proper Arian party 
had in the present case possessed greater influence than they did in the 
drawing up of the several Antiochian creeds, 

7 This may be found in Theodoret. L28\ 

{ Athanasii tomusad Antiochen. see. 5. “Ive an weipucis ddbn cols tfroues 
TIAA CxS yoda xa} ogifery Tel ricrews, 
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emperor Constans endeavoured to conciliate his brother to the 
party of Athanasius. The Oriental court-party ruined their 
own cause by exposing the mean intrigues of some of their 
leaders, of whom Constantius himself began to be ashamed ; 
and the ferments among the ever-turbulent people of Alexan- 
dria, who were longing after their beloved Athanasius, and 
who had become still more irritated by the atrocious acts of 
Gregory ; these ferments which finally, in 349, led to the assassi- 
nation of Gregory, doubtless aroused the political anxieties of 
the emperor. All these things co-operated to prepare the way 
for a change in the Eastern church.* Constantius wrote to 


* Soerates, Sozomen, and Philostorgius represent the matter as if the 
emperor Constans had procured the recall of Athanasius, by threatening 
to bring about his restoration to Alexandria by force of arms. Unques- 
tionably this account is confirmed by certain indications belonging to the 
time of the council of Sardica, which presuppose such a connection of 
events. Lucifer of Calaris (Cagliari) says, in his I. I. pro Athanasio, 
c. 35, that if Athanasius were really a heretic, it would be no sufficient 
excuse for Constantius, that he had been moved to recall him through the 
fear of being involved in a war with his brother Constans. Again, Atha- 
nasius was, at an early period, accused by his enemies of attempting to 
create enmity between the emperor Constans and his brother Constantius. 
Apolog. ad Constant. s. 8. Theodoret, it is true, mentions also the threats 
of Constans against his brother, but attributes the change of feeling in 
that emperor towards the Athanasian party to the fact that Constantius 
discovered the base intrigues of the worthless Arian bishop, Stephanus 
of Antioch, against Euphrates, bishop of Cologne. Athanasius, in his 
hist. Arianor, ad monachos, s. 20, 21, simply remarks, that Constans 
had given to the two bishops who had been sent from the council of 
Sardica to Constantius a letter of recommendation; but he looks upon 
it as a consequence of that discovery made at Antioch, that Constantius 
was brought to his senses. Hence he, in the first place, forbade the per- 
secutions going on against the Athanasians at Alexandria; and then, 
ten months later, after the assassination of Gregory at Alexandria, re- 
ealled Athanasius to that city. Still, however, the silence of Athanasius 
would prove nothing against the truth of the above-mentioned account; 
for he would naturally be unwilling to acknowledge a fact which might 
have served as a confirmation of the suspicion set afloat against himself, 
that he fomented enmity between the two brothers. It is true, Constan- 
tius himself seems to testify, in his first letter to Athanasius, that he had 
resolved on recalling him at his own motion; and he says, indeed, that 
it was his intention to write to Constans, with a view to obtain his con- 
sent to the proposed recall. But it is plain of itself, that this public 
declaration of a supreme magistrate meant but little ; and since, at all 
events, even according to the report of Athanasius, it is not to be denied, 
that Constans had backed the demand of the council for the recall of 
Athanasius, with his letter of recommendation, the application of Con- 
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Athanasius, who perhaps could not be so easily induced to 
place confidence in the emperor’s promises, three letters, in 
which he invited him to return back to his bishopric ; and in 
349 Athanasius actually returned, and was received by his 
flock with great demonstrations of joy. But in the same year 
in which Athanasius came back to Alexandria a political change 
occurred which was unfavourable to him. He lost his patron, the 
emperor Constans, who was assassinated by the usurper Mag- 
nentius. Now, inasmuch as it was only a combination of 
circumstances that had co-operated to produce a momentary 
change, without much foundation for it, in the disposition of 
Constantius towards Athanasius ; as the flatterers of the Arian 
court-party, favoured by the eunuchs and chamberlains of the 
palace, ever found it more easy to gain the emperor’s ear than 
Athanasius, whose obstinacy made him an object of suspicion ;* 
—it followed, as a matter of course, that the attacks upon him 
were soon renewed. Ecclesiastical and political charges were 
laid against him at once. It was asserted that, for the purpose 
of deposing bishops who had been accused of some anti-Nicene 
doctrine, he had stretched his ecclesiastical power beyond all 
lawful bounds ; that he had held divine service on the Easter 
festival in a large church at Alexandriat before its consecration 
had been finished by the emperor’s command ; and, especially, 
that he had intermeddled with political affairs, in which he had 


stantius to his brother for the recall of Athanasius, could be nothing 
more than a mere formal proceeding. Besides, Constantius, although 
compelled to take this step, would naturally be unwilling to have it 
appear that he acted by compulsion. Constantius himself declared, 
in a document addressed to the Alexandrians after the assassination of 
Constans, that he had recalled Athanasius to Alexandria out of respect 
to his deceased brother. Hist. Arian. ad monachos, s, 50. But it is not 
probable that Constans was actually on the point of engaging in a war 
for this purpose, or that Constantius should have felt so much apprehen- 
sion from a mere threat of his unwarlike brother; unless we are willing 
to suppose that the former had to tear the landing of troops by his bro- 
ther in Alexandria, on account of the exasperated state of feeling which 
then existed among the people. But it is easy to see, also, that the ene- 
mies of Athanasius would take pains to spread the rumour that he had 
persuaded Constans to threaten war against his brother; and that others 
would repeat it after them, for the purpose of giving a more brilliant 
colouring to the zeal of Constans for pure doctrine. The most probable 
supposition of all is, that different causes were here combined together. 

* Ammianus Marcellinus says, hist. 1. XV. ec. 7. Constantio semper 
festus. + See above. 
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no concern, and endeavoured to involve the emperor in a quar- 
rel with his brother Constans.* Various precautionary steps, 
however, were taken before they ventured to attack directly 
this important man himself. The first attack was directed 
against two church-teachers, Marcellus, bishop of Aneyra in 
Galatia, and Photinus, bishop of Sirmium in Lower Pannonia ; 
of whom the former had, from the beginning, been intimately 
connected with the Athanasian party. It was easy to fix sus- 
picion on the latter, on account of his intimacy with the first, 
and thus accuse them both as false teachers, 

Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, had from the first 
been one of the most zealous defenders of the Nicene Ho- 
moousion. Being a decided opponent to the theology of 
Origen’s school, he would of course oppose also that system 
of the Triad derived particularly from the Origenistic scheme 
of faith which prevailed in the Eastern church. All subordi- 
nation, which was opposed to the Homoousion, appeared to 
him to be Arianism; and he traced the whole of this to the 
confusion of Platonic, Hermetic, and Gnostic ideas with 
Christianity. He declared Origen to be the author of 
this confusion. But Marcellus, by pushing to the extreme his 
opposition to Arianism, in a work against the rhetorician As- 
terius, became suspected himself, as usually happens where 
opposition is carried to excess, of the contrary error, and of 
denying as a Monarchian—which he came very near doing— 
the personal distinctions in the Triad. While the Arians 
distinguished the Logos dwelling in God from the Logos so 
called in an improper sense, he maintained, on the other hand, 
that this very name Logos was the only one which belonged 
to Christ according to his divine essence. This Logos was to 
- be conceived, either as remaining quiescent, and hidden within 
the divine essence, as the thinking reason of God, or as that 
reason proceeding forth into manifestation by means of out- 
ward acts,{ as in the creation generally, so in the different 
revelations ; particularly and pre-eminently in the highest of 
all revelations by the Redeemer, when the Logos by virtue of 


* Even Amm. Marcellinus was aware that political charges chiefly 
were brought against Athanasius. Athanasium ultra professionem altius 
se offerentem sciscitarique conatum externa. 

+ The acvx2@ew and the évégyery Deucrinn eveoyely resembling the earlier 
distinction between a Adyas ivdutberos and seopagsxis. 
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a certain évepyeta Spacruci, assumed a human body asa minis- 
terial organ in accomplishing the redemption of mankind. 
While the Arians asserted, that the titles applied to the 
Logos,—such as the Tpwr0ToKoe THC Kriaéwe, the Son of God, 
the image of God,—signified a relation of dependence and 
a beginning of existence; Marcellus admitted they were right 
in this last particular, but denied the consequence which they 
believed themselves warranted to draw from this premise in 
reference to the essence of the Logos himself. All these pre- 
dicates he would refer, not to the Logos per se,—respecting 
whom, considered alone, the evangelist John predicates only 
the being in and with God,—but to the particular active 
efficiency by which the Logos proceeded forth from God, 
communicated himself outwardly, and in a special manner to 
his radiation in human nature.* Christ had called himself 
distinctively the Son of man, in order to show thereby that he 
transferred to himself the name Son of God only in reference 
to the men who, through his irradiation in human nature, were 
to be made sons of God. 

Marcellus at first had stood in high authority with the ad- 
herents of the Nicene council, at which he had zealously con- 
tended in behalf of the Homoousion. The Arians and Semi- 
Arians, on the other hand, eagerly took advantage of the 
weak spots which his exhibition of the Triad exposed to them, 
for the purpose of accusing him of Sabellianism. At an as- 
sembly held by this party at Constantinople in 336, the sen- 
tence of deposition was pronounced against him. The busi- 
ness of refuting him was entrusted to Eusebius of Cesarea, 
who, as an Origenist, would be a decided opponent of Marcel- 
lus. Hence arose the two works of Eusebius against him,t 
which, containing important fragments from the writings of 
Marcellus, have become the principal sources of our informa- 
tion respecting his doctrines. He found, however, as did also 
his friends, an affectionate reception in the Western church : 
the Roman bishop Julius was satisfied with the confession of 

* The yivnois rod Asyov has reference only to the Jourrixn tveoryeles 
meotexerdas. He was the first who referred the passage in Coloss. i. 15, 
to Jesus, considered as man. 

t Tua Die +s romdrns omoroylias Stasi rdy avboumroy, dice ris pos avroy 
woivavias viov Sod yéverdas wacacxevecn. Kuseb. de ecclesiastica Theol, |. 
I, c. 20, p. 87, ed. Colon. 

¢ C. Marcellum and de ecclesiastica theolog, 
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faith which he presented to him. He probably, as Athana- 
sius, was, in consequence of the decisions of the council of 
Sardica, restored to his bishopric. 

Tt was assuredly altogether contrary to his knowledge or 
his will, that Marcellus had approached to the Sabellian or 
Samosatenian theory, in pushing to the utmost length his 
favourite doctrine of the Homoousion; but his disciple Pho- 
tinus (wrewvdc), who had received from him the first im- 
pulse in his own theological career, did not shrink from plainly 
expressing the Samosatenian or Sabellian doctrine of the 
Trinity. Thus, from this quarter, an unfavourable light was 
reflected on the source whence his doctrines had sprung, the 
system of Marcellus himself,—a circumstance of which his 
opponents were not slow to avail themselves. 

The renewed attack upon these two men at the synod of 
Sirmium, in 351, where both were deposed from their places, 
was the first thing to seal the union of the Anti-Athanasian 
party,* and to show their power. 

In the next place, as there was reason to fear the union of 
the Western church with Athanasius, advantage was taken of 
the residence of Constantius in the West, occasioned by the 
war with Magnentius, to prevail upon the Occidentals, by 
deceitful representations, and by exciting their fears of the 
despotic power of Constantius, to whom the Western empire 
was now subjected, to join with the East in the condemnation 
of Athanasius. The court-party pretended that the present 
question did not relate at all to any interest of doctrine, but 
only to the person of Athanasius. By this statement of the 
ease, many bishops, who had not reflected much upon the 
matter, might suffer themselves to be persuaded that they 
could yield what was required without compromising their 
orthodoxy ; that they needed not to sacrifice the quiet of their 
church to an individual man, who perhaps might in many 
respects be guilty, whom, at any rate, they could not protect 
by their single and feeble voices. To the emperor the matter 
might be so represented, that the bishops who refused to ac- 
quiesce in the condemnation would appear to have acted, in 
an affair having no connection whatever with the system of 
faith, in disobedience to the imperial commands ; to have shown 
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* Here was drawn up the first Sirmian creed, as it was called, —ana- 
iogous to the fourth Antiochian. 
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a disposition, in spite of the emperor, to defend his declared 
enemy ; hence, to be deserving of punishment as refractory 
and disobedient subjects. Thus was it contrived, at the church 
assemblies held in Arles and in Milan, to attain by force or by 
fraud a great number of signatures. Some did not, in truth, 
really know what was required of them; the others were 
bribed by princely favour; and others were unmanned by 
their fears, and excused themselves to their consciences by 
the plea of ignorance. 

At such a time, when all that is most sacred was given up 
and abandoned to the arbitrary will of despotism, it is the 
more gratifying to observe a few, who, raised by the power of 
faith above all that human power could offer or threaten, con- 
stantly opposed themselves to that arbitrary will; who, doubt- 
less with clear and calm discernment, saw through the arts 
of the court-party, which assuredly were aimed, not barely 
against the person, but also against the doctrines of Athana- 
sius ; and were prepared to devote and to sacrifice everything 
they had in the defence of truth, of innocence, and of the free- 
dom of a church threatened with the most humiliating slavery. 
It wasnot the state, it was only the church, which, in these 
times of despotism and servility, had such men to show—men 
inspired with the genuine spirit of freedom, and who never 
consented to do homage to mere power. 

Among these men may be named, particularly, Eusebius, 
bishop of Vercelli, distinguished for the zeal with which he 
administered his pastoral office; also Lucifer of Cagliari, and 
Hilary of Poictiers. The latter, who was distinguished 
among the doctrinal writers of the Western church for a pro- 
foundness of intellect and a freedom of spirit peculiarly his 
own, had for many years lived quietly and undisturbed in the 
administration of his episcopal office, to which he had come 
about the year 350, without concerning himself about the doc- 
trinal controversies of the East, until the arrival of the em- 
peror in the West, in 355, introduced disquiet also into the 
Gallic church. Now, for the first time, he heard of the Ni- 
cene creed, and found in it the doctrine of the unity of essence 
in the Father and Son, which he had before this ascertained 
to be the true doctrine from the study of the New Testament, 
and had received into his Christian experience, without being 
aware that the faith which he bore in his heart had been laid 
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down in the form of a creed.* He now held it to be his duty 
to sacrifice all else to the confession of the truth. ‘I might,” 
says he, ‘* have enjoyed all earthly advantages to overflowing, 
might have boasted of familiar intercourse with the emperor, 
and, like others abusing the episcopal name, have exercised a 
dominion in the church intolerable to the community and to 
individuals, had I only been disposed to falsify the gospel 
truth, to shield my guilty conscience under the pretext of 
ignorance, and to excuse a bribed judgment with the plea that 
it was forced by the judgment of another.” -+ He presented a 
memorial to the emperor,{ in which, with the frankness be- 
coming a Christian and a bishop, yet without overstepping the 
limits of a just respect, he told him many truths worthy of 
grave reflection, such, doubtless, as in any other way could not 
have easily come to his ears. He assured him that sedition ex- 
isted nowhere, as the court-party pretended, in order to excite 
his alarm; § the Arians were the only ones who disturbed the 
public peace; there was no other means of healing the evils 
of the distracted church but by putting an end to constraint 
in spiritual things, and leaving each one at liberty to live 
entirely according to the convictions of his own conscience. 
It was his earnest prayer, he said, that the emperor would 
graciously be pleased to allow the churches to attend on the 
preaching of those whom they preferred, whom they them- 
selves had chosen; to receive from such the sacraments, to 
pray with such for the emperor’s welfare and salvation. But, 
far different from Hilary, Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of 
stormy vehemence and fanatical zeal, did not understand how 
to unite to Christian frankness and love of truth that respect 
for the existing order of the state, and that fulfilment of the 
duties of the citizen, which Christianity prescribes, and the 
genuine spirit of Christianity superinduces. ‘True, he spoke 
in a beautiful and high-minded strain against the unreasonable 
expectations of the emperor, that the bishops should, at his 
command, condemn unheard, an absent, and, in their opinion, 


* He says of himself, lib. de Synodis, s. 19: Regeneratus pridem, et 
in episcopatu aliquantisper manens, fidem MNiczenam nunquam isi 
exulaturus andivi; sed mihi homonsii et homeeusii intelligentiam evan- 
gelia et apostoli intimaverunt. 

+ Opus historicum fragment. I. s. 3. { Lib I. ad Constantium. 

§ Nulla suspicio est seditionis. 
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an innocent man; and nobly he calls on the emperor to 
acknowledge Athanasius as his Christian brother, and as 
such to forgive him, even though he supposed him guilty of 
personal offences against himself. On this occasion, too, he 
said many fine things about the universal Christian brother- 
hood, which should embrace all without distinction of earthly 
rank. ‘* Are you ashamed,” says he to the emperor, “ to cal] 
Athanasius your brother? If you profess to belong to Christ, 
you are bound to call all Christians your brethren, not only 
Athanasius, but even those whom you see begging an alms of 
you; for we all, all I mean who belong to the church of the 
Lord, are one, since with the Lord there is no respect of per- 
sons.” But with all this, it must be allowed, his intemperate 
passion blinded him to his obligations of respect to the em- 
peror. Ie called him an Antichrist, a servant of Satan, and 
addressed him in a tone which might well be regarded as 
exciting to sedition, and as tending to confirm the accusations 
of the Arian court-party. Besides this, Lucifer contended for 
the independence and freedom of the church, not in the spirtt 
of the gospel, which keeps spiritual and worldly things wholly 
separate from each other, but from another, unevangelical 
point of view; fot, mixing together spiritual and secular 
things in another sense, confounding the theocratic forms of 
the Old and the New Testaments, he required that the secular 
power should be outwardly subordinated to the spiritual, that 
the church should possess the outward sovereignty, and conse- 
quently was in favour of setting up a priestly despotism in 
opposition to that of the emperor.+ Finally, the emperor 


* Pro Athanasio, 1. II. ec. 29. Si Christianum te profiteris, debes 
omnes Christianos fratres dicere, et quidem non solum Athanasium, sed 
et eos quos videris stipem petentes. Omnes etenim in ecclesia Domini 
constituti unum sumus apud quem non sit acceptatio personarum, 

+ When, for example, he says to the emperor (pro Athanasio, 1. I. e. 
vii.) : “So far was he from having any right to rule over the bishops, 
that he was rather, according to the laws of God, guilty of a crime 
worthy of death, if in the spirit of pride he refused to obey their deci- 
sions.” Utsi subvertere eorum decreta tentaveris, si fueris in superbia 
comprehensus, morte mori jussus sis. Quomodo dicere poteris, judicare 
te posse de episcopis, quibus nisi obedicris, jam quantuin apud Deum, 
mortis pena fueris muletatus. Hence, too, in his writings, he quotes 
from the Old Testament, whence he derived his ideas respecting the church 
theocracy, more often than he did from the New. We perceive already in 
Lucifer a spirit of altogether the same cast with that of Hildebrand. 
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Or 


once more used his power to destroy two bishops who stood 
in high authority,—the one on account of the seat of his epis- 
copacy, the other on account of his venerable age, being more 
than a hundred years old,—both of whom he had more cause 
for sparing than others, the bishops Liberius of Rome, and 
Hosius of Cordova. Liberius had orally declared, in opposi- 
tion to the emperor’s delegates, to his dogmatizing chamber- 
lains, and to the emperor himself, that nothing should move 
him to condemn an innocent man, and subject the affairs of 
the church to the judicial decisions of the emperor. So also 
Hosius, in a spirited memorial to the emperor, wherein he 
represented to him that he ruled over his equals, and had one 
and the same judge with them in heaven. Both, we must 
admit, acted on the narrow and unevangelical principle, that, 
as the emperor ruled independently in the secular province, 
so the bishops ought to rule independently in the spiritual. 
Liberius was banished to Berea in Thrace, Hosius to Sirmium. 
Thus all who refused to obey were banished to different 
places, for the most part in the East; and many of them were 
very harshly treated. 

When the victory was supposed to be already secured over 
the Western church, the next step was to attack Athanasius 
himself, the preéminent object of hatred to the episcopal court- 
party and to Constantius. But Constantius, purposely, with- 
out doubt, sought to lull Athanasius into security, partly that 
he might have him more certainly in his power, and partly 
in order to guard against disturbances among the people of 
Alexandria. When Athanasius first heard of the plots of 
his opponents, the emperor, in a brief letter, promised him 
perfect safety, and bade him not be alarmed, and not to allow 
himself to be disturbed in the quiet administration of his office. 
When, therefore, the suznmons requiring him to leave the 
church was first sent to him by men who professed to have 
full powers from the emperor, he declared, that, as he had 
been directed by an imperial writ to remain at Alexandria, 
he held himself neither bound nor authorized to abandon the 
church entrusted to him by the Lord, except by a written order 
coming from the emperor himself, or at least in his name. He 
quietly proceeded, therefore, to discharge his episcopal duties 
‘n the same manner as before; but, while engaged in the 
church during the night of the 9th of February, A.D. 356, 
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amidst a portion of his flock, who were preparing by prayer 
and song for the public worship, which, according to the Alex- 
andrian usage, was to be celebrated on Friday morning, the 
Dux Syrianus burst suddenly into the church, with a troop 
of armed men, regardless of all reverence for suored things. 
Athanasius, amidst the din and tumult of the brutal soldiery, 
perfectly retained his presence of mind: he endeavoured first to 
preserve peace among the assembled members of his church, and 
to provide for their safety, before he thought of his own. He 
remained quietly on his episcopal throne, and bade the deacon 
proceed in the recitation of the 136th Psalm, where the words 
*“‘ For His mercy endureth for ever,” were continually sung by 
the choir of the church. Meanwhile, however, the soldiers 
pressed forward continually nearer to the sanctuary. Monks, 
clergy, and laity, therefore, bade Athanasius save himself; but 
not until the greatest part of his flock had departed, did he 
slip out with those that remained, and escape the hands of the 
soldiers who were sent to arrest him.* Once more, by an 
armed force, the Alexandrian church were compelled to sub- 
mit, and receive as their bishop an altogether unclerical, rude, 
and passionate man, Georgius of Cappadocia. Every sort of 
atrocity was committed under the name of religion; while 
Athanasius, threatened with death, and pursued as far as 
Auxuma in Ethiopia, found refuge among the Egyptian monks. 

Thus, then, the Arian party had obtained the victory 
throughout the whole Roman empire; but this victory was 
destined to work mischief on themselves. The party was, in 
fact, composed originally of two constituent portions: those 
whom we have designated already by the name Semi-Arians, 
who constituted the majority of the Oriental church, and the 
Arians properly so called, who formed by far the smaller num- 
ber. Both parties had been, till now, united by their common 
opposition to Athanasius and to the council of Nice, and the 
peculiar differences between themselves had therefore no op- 
portunity for expression; more especially had they whose 
views were completely Arian a strong interest in attaching 
themselves to the dominant party of the Oriental church. But 
as the external opposition which had held both parties together 


* See Athanas. apolog. de fuga sua, s. 24. Hist. Arian, ad monachos, 
s. 81. 
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was removed, the opposition within their own body would now 
begin more distinctly to manifest itself. In addition to this, 
two men appeared on the stage, who gave to strict Arianism, 
in contradistinction as well to the Homoiousian as to the Homo- 
ousian scheme, a more precise and logically consistent expres- 
sion than had hitherto been done. ‘These were Aétius and his 
disciple Eunomius.* Particularly deserving of notice is the 
latter, as well on account of his steadfast zeal in defence of his 
own convictions, and the purely dogmatic interest, untroubled by 
any secular motives, by which he was eminently distinguished 
from the Arian court-party, as on account of the complete in- 
dividuality of his doctrinal bent of mind, which was altogether 
original and of one piece. 

As it respects the doctrine of Eunomius concerning the Son 
of God, he coincided entirely on this point with Arius, and 
here brought forward nothing that was new; but the peculi- 
arity in his case was the decided character of his whole intel- 
lectual bent, by which he was led to take ground against the 
reigning religious and doctrinal tendencies of his time, on many 
sides, even where Arius had fallen in with them.t A doctrinal 
tendency, which narrowly confined itself within the province of 
the understanding ; which set itself to oppose the mystical and 
contemplative element, the element of feeling in theology, and 
hence also the predominant influence of the Platonic philo- 
sophy on theology; a tendency to conceive everything in a 
manner altogether too outward and mechanical ;—this ten- 
dency, which we remarked already in Arius, appeared still 
more decidedly pronounced in the character of Eunomius. 

Arius agreed with his opponents in acknowledging the in- 
comprehensibleness of the divine essence and of divine things ; 
but Eunomius endeavoured not only to describe the manner in 
which the Son of God came into existence, and his relation to 
the Father, as matters quite comprehensible, but he asserted 


* Concerning the early education which shaped the life of Eunomius 
we have small means of information; for the accounts of Gregory of 
Nyssa spring from a too hostile and party interest to be of any use. 

+ Arius was himself an ascetic, as we have observed before ; Euno- 
mius was an opponent of the ascetic tendency, as also of the worship 
of martyrs and relics. See Hieronym. adv. Vigilautium. There is 
floating in my memory a passage where he taunts Basil of Caesarea on 
his haggard figure, emaciated by ascetic practices; but I cannot at this 
moment recall it. 
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also the comprehensibleness of the divine essence generally ; he 
combated the reigning principle, especially of those doctrinal 
writers whose views were shaped by the Platonic philosophy, 
that there was no possible form of knowing which compre- 
hended the essence of divine things, but only a symbolical 
knowledge of them for the human understanding. With the 
presumption which most often accompanies narrowness of 
mind, he said of those who defended the incomprehensibleness 
of divine things: ‘If some men’s minds are so obtuse that it 
is beyond their power to comprehend anything, either of that 
which lies before their feet or of that which is above their 
heads, yet it would not follow from this, that the knowledge 
of true being is unattainable by all the rest of mankind.”* In 
perfect consistency with his own views, that the Son of God was 
but the first of created beings; that there was no manifestation 
or appearance of God in Christ, but that Christ was only the 
most perfect of creatures, destined to conduct other creatures 
to the original source of all existence, as a being without him- 
self; in entire consistency with these views and principles, he 
taught therefore that the minds of believers ought not to stop 
with the generation of the Son of God; but, although they 
should follow him at first as the guide to the way, they ought 
to soar above him, as above all created beings, to that Being 
who is the original source of eternal life, as well as the author 
of all things, as their final aim. ‘‘ The minds of those that + 
believe on the Lord,” says he, “‘should by their very nature, 
rising as they do above all sensible and spiritual beings, not 
stop even with the generation of the Son of God. They soar 
above this, in striving, out of an earnest desire for eternal life, 
to attain to the Highest.” + 

From the position thus assumed of a supranaturalizing dog- 


* Gregor. Nyssen. orat. 10, adv. Eunom. near the beginning : Oud: 
ye ti Tivos 6 yous Ola xaxOVaIaY igxornietvos pesdsvos pene THY Tpoow, Mire 
ray ume xsPadis ePixvorro, xual bic robro PATE ToIs HAAS dvboumros eDlerny 
sivas thy cov dvewy eigeow. I set down the passage here with an emen- 
dation of the text, the correctness of which will be obvious to every one. 

Tt ‘O yae vous cay sis coy xiguy Temlorevnoray, gaouy aichnrny xat 
vonTny ovctay Ursonupas, ods tori ris Tov yienosws iordcbar xiOuxev, "Eqe- 
wie 3: raurns leras robe TAS adiwyiov Suis Euro cay TH ba OTe) yr incolnevos. 
In opposition to this, says Gregory of Nyssa: “Tf, then, eternal life is 
not in the Son, ke spoke falsely who said ‘1 am the eternal life.’”’ Orat. 
10. 674, 675. 
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matism of the understanding, Eunomius was led to miscon- 
ceive, ina remarkable manner, the nature of religion generally, 
and of Christianity in particular ; placing it in an illumination 
of the understanding, in a theoretical knowledge of God and 
divine things. Thus, in opposition to those who defended the 
doctrine of the incomprehensibleness of God, he said, ‘ In 
vain did our Lord call himself the door, if no one enters 
through this door to the knowledge and contemplation of the 
Father: in vain did he call himself the way, if he has not 
made it easy for those who would do so, to come to the Father. 
How could he be the light, if he did not enlighten men?”* 
But the gospel speaks of the coming to God, of the enlighten- 
ing of the soul, in quite another sense from that in ‘which 
Eunomius here conceives it. A fellowship of Life with God, 
and an enlightening of the understanding which comes from 
this,—not a certain abstract and formal knowledge of divine 
things, as Eunomius supposes, is the true subject ‘of discourse 
there. ‘To such an extreme, in fact, did he go in the heat of 
his polemical zeal, without distincuishing at all the different 
forms of knowing, as to charge those wlio denied the possi- 
bility of knowing God and the generation of the Son of God 
in the sense in which he conceiv ved it, with denying generally 
the objective truth of every possible knowledge of God. He 
accused them of preaching an unknown God; and, since 
‘without the knowledge of God there could be no Christianity, 
he held that, accordingly, they were not even to be called 
Christians. + The predominant tendency in the church, 
which, beyond question, may have proved unfavourable to the 
purity of the Christian doctrines,—the tendency which as- 
signed to the liturgical element a so much higher place than 
to the didactic and the doctrinal; which exalted the sacra- 
ments above the word,—Eunomius combated ; not, however, 
on purely evangelical, but on other partial principles, placing 
an over-valuation of the logical development of the doctrinal 
conception in opposition to the exclusiveness of the tendency 
above mentioned. ‘The essence of Christianity in his opinion 


* Cnag, Rov 

* Gregor. l. c. 671. 
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did not depend on certain sacred names or customs, but on 
the accuracy of doctrines.* 

Gregory of Nyssa maintained, on the contrary, that Christ- 
ianity proceeded from, and had its root in, the inner life, 
inward experience, the fellowship of life with Christ ; but all 
this, we must add, depending on the mediation of the visible 
church, of a visible priesthood, through participation of the 
sacraments within the church. ‘* We,” says he, ‘“ have learned 
from the words of our Lord, that whosoever has not been born 
of water and of the Spirit, cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; and that whosoever eats the Lord’s body, and drinks 
his blood, shall live for ever. Even such men as in their inner 
life are not Christians may nicely argue on the doctrines of 
the Christian faith; as in fact we hear of those who are not 
Christians making the doctrines of Christianity a subject for 
logical disputations.” 1. ¢. 704. Had Eunomius and Gregory 
of Nyssa carried out still further this remarkable difference of 
views,—which, however, in the vast compass it embraces, was 
at that time impracticable,—they would have been led back 
to the question whether the essence of religion consists in a 
form of knowing, or in a certain species of inward life and 
feeling; which difference in the mode of conceiving the 
essence of Christianity, according to the different peculiarities 
of men’s individual characters, according as the heart or the 
understanding has predominant sway, or at least according as 
they have been conducted to religion more by the one or by 
the other of these, is a thing of very frequent occurrence. 
But when Gregory of Nyssa says it is a peculiarity of pagan- 
ism to place religion in doctrinal knowledge, this certainly is 
altogether incorrect ; for, on the contrary, the predominant 
element in paganism was feeling—a feeling neither guided 
hor accompanied by any clear consciousness, but which con- 
founded God with nature, things divine with things natural. 
It was not until Christianity had made religion an object or 
clear consciousness that the one-sided tendency could also 
make its appearance, which placed religion in the doypdrwy 
acpyBelg (accuracy of doctrines). 
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Eunomius, however, was in nowise conscious of the new 
dectrinal tendency which would have gone forth from him, in 
case he had been able to gain preponderance in the church. 
It was by no means his intention to set up a new doctrinal 
system. He supposed he was teaching no other doctrines than 
those contained in the old simple creeds of the Eastern church ; 
he believed that he was only clearly developing the included 
contents of the doctrine concerning the Son of God trans- 
mitted in them. Had it not been for the starting-up of the 
errors on another side, he was of opinion that men would have 
been perfectly satisfied with those simple articles which already 
embraced within them all that was necessary for right know- 
ledge.* It is easy to see, too, how, from his own point of 
view, he must have so considered it, that his. doctrines were 
none other than what necessarily resulted from the development 
of the ancient doctrines of the church, ‘‘ concerning the faith in 
one God, the Almighty Father, from whom proceeded all ex- 
istence, and the one only begotten Son of God, the God Logos, 
by whom all things were brought into existence.’’ Is God the 
Almighty the alone author, rertaeeell without beginning, of all 
Bieteraoe Accordingly, then, everything, including the Son 
of God himself, came into existence from “him. A. communi- 
cation from the essence of God cannot be conceived without 
transferring to the divine being the representations of sense. 
A production, a bringing forth, cannot be conceived without 
beginning and end: the generation of the Son of God, which 
it is impossible to conceive different from any other production, 
any other work, must have had its beginning, as it must have 
been completed, at a definite point of time.} 

The idea of an eternal generation appeared to the under- 
standing of Eunomius, who could not divest himself of the 
forms of temporal and sensuous intuition, as a thing altogether 


* See Eunomii apologia Basil. opp. ed. Garnier, T. I. f. 619. 
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absurd, self-contradictory. This idea of an efficiency flowing 
out of the essence of God was borrowed, as he supposed, from 
the pagan philosophy ; and this idea had led the philosophers 
also into the false notion of a creation without beginning. 

Again, it seemed to Eunomius to follow from the relation 
above mentioned of the Supreme essence to all things else, that 
God, who is without beginning, is, by his essential nature, in- 
finitely exalted above all other existences, and also above the 
Son; and that he can be compared with nothing else. But, 
by this supposition, he imagined nothing further was deter- 
mined, as yet, respecting the essence of the Son of God, except 
in this relation. ‘The difference of created beings among one 
another depended on the divine will, which had fixed for each 
being the specific limits of its particular existence; and God 
had brought forth the Logos alone, the first and the most per- 
feet of created beings, and conferred on him the greatest 
possible likeness to himself (but, of course, not a likeness of 
essence), divine dignity and creative power, since it was his 
will to employ him as his instrument in creating all other ex- 
istences. his is the ground of the immeasurable difference 
between him and all other creatures. God produced him alone 
immediately, but all other creatures indirectly through him. 
In this respect, too, Eunomius believed he could appeal to the 
agreement of his doctrine with that of the old creed respecting 
the Logos. 

The Arianism which was expressed in this manner would of 
course bring out in stronger relief the opposition between the 
Arian and the Semi-Arian parties. 

The Antiochian thurch, over which the Arian Eudoxius 
presided as bishop, became the gathering place for the ad- 
herents of the Arian doctrine, so distinctly expressed by Aétius 
and Eunomius. Against these, a violent Opposition was ex- 
cited on the part of the Semi-Arian party ; and several of the 
bishops who stood at the head of it,—such, for example, as 
Basil, of Ancyra in Galatia—possessed great influence with 
the emperor Constantius, to whom it was easy to represent the 
Eunomian doctrines as blasphemous. 

At the head of the Arian court-party stood at that time two 
men, versed in all the intrigues of the court, who had already 
shown how well they understood the art of changing their 
principles and convictions according to circumstances, and 
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particularly according to the prevailing tone of the palace.* 
These were Ursacius bishop of Singidunum in Meesia, and 
Valens bishop of Mursa in Pannonia. These persons con- 
trived an artifice, by which for a time they hoped to conceal 
the differences between the Eunomian party and the ruling 
majority of the Oriental church, and perhaps by degrees to 
get entirely rid of the articles of doctrine opposed to that 
party. It could be plausibly represented to the emperor that 
all the controversies which for so long a time had distracted 
the church, had been occasioned by the wretched term ovcia ; 
it was only needful to remove this unhappy term from the 
vocabulary of the church, and peace would be restored; and 
the term ovsia, about which there had been so many disputes, 
did not even once occur in the sacred scriptures in that meta- 
physical sense; the attempts to define what belonged to the 
essence of God exceeded, in fact, the limits of the human 
faculties of knowledge ;¢ and it was possible, indeed, to settle 
finally in a manner which all must approve everything that 
was necessary for maintaining the divine dignity of our Saviour, 
without keeping alive that unholy strife about the ovoia, pro- 
vided only that due prominence was everywhere given to the 
resemblance between him and the Father. Such reasons, of 
course, could easily be represented in a convincing light to 
the emperor and the followers of the court. It was first at an 
assembly of the court-party, held at Sirmium in Lower Pan- 


* These two men, disciples of Arius, who thus far had been concerned. 
in all the intrigues against Athanasius, presented, when, through the 
influence of the emperor Constans, the Athanasian party began to con- 
quer, a writing to the Roman bishop Julius, in which they declared all 
the charges brought against Athanasius to be false, testified their repent- 
ance, and pronounced the anathema on the Arian doctrines. See 
Athanas. apolog. ¢. Arian. s. 58. 

+ Itis quite evident, that such explanations could not proceed from 
those who really had at heart the principles of the Hunomian system, or 
who had not been long since ready to sacrifice them in part to policy. 
But the latter we are not justified in supposing : for the doctrine concern- 
ing the comprehensible nature of the cief« was, in truth, a thing altoge- 
ther new, peculiarly Eunomian, wherein, besides, the Arians, properly 
so called, were not entirely agreed. It may be a question, moreover, 
whether this new plan of conciliation was not a continuation of the older 
one which had come from Eusebius of Cesarea; whether it did not 
perhaps spring from his disciple and successor, the bishop Acacius of 


Cveesarea. 
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nonia in 357, that a symbol of faith was drawn up to this 
purport: ‘“ Whereas so many disturbances have arisen from 
the distinction of the unity of essence or the likeness of essence 
(concerning the difference of essence, which the Eunomians 
maintained, a wise silence was observed), so from henceforth 
nothing shall be taught or preached respecting the essence of 
the Son of God, because nothing is to be found on that subject 
in the holy seriptures, and because it is one which surpasses 
the measure of the human faculties.”* The venerable Hosius, 
who had passed his hundredth year, and now lived in exile, was 
wrought upon to subscribe this confession, and was even re- 
ported to be its author: thus it was hoped to give it additional 
weight. Nor was any labour spared to bring over the Roman 
bishop Liberius. His earnest longing for perfect freedom, 
and wish to return to his bishopric, finally prevailed on the 
man who had exhibited so much firmness at first, to abjure 
his own convictions. He subscribed a creed drawn up by the 
court-party at Sirmium, which perhaps was none other than 
that second Sirmian confession. In a letter to Ursacius and 


* Quod vero quosdam aut multos movebat de substantia, quae Grace 
svova dicitur, id est, ut expressius intelligatur, homoousion aut quod dici- 
tur homeusion, nullam omnino fieri oportere mentionem nee quenquam 
preedicare ; ca de caussa et ratione, quod nee in divinis scripturis con- 
tineatur, et quod super hominis scientiam sit, nec quisquam possit 
nativitatem ejus enarrare, de quo scriptum est: Generationem ejus quis 
enarrabit ? Jes. LIII. 8. (According to the Alex. vers. ) 

+ That he subscribed a creed drawn up at Sirmium, Liberius him- 
self says in Hilarius, fragm. vi. ex opere historico, s. 6 ; but the signatures 
of the bishops to this creed, which Hilary himself notices, do not. it must 
be admitted, seem to belong to the second Sirmian creed. Yet the con- 
clusion which some, who would fain pass a milder judgment on the con- 
duct of Liberius, have drawn from this circumstance, viz., that he only 
Subscribed the first Sirmian creed, of the year 351, which proceeded 
from the Semi-Arian party, and was extremely moderate (see above) 
—this is in the highest degree improbable. The then dominant court- 
party were in fact not looking after authorities to support Seimi-Arian 
creeds ; but, on the contrary, their entire efforts were directed to the 
procuring of influential signatures in favour of their new conciliatory 
ereed. Now, as Liberius, to judge from his way. of speaking against his 
own conscience in the affair of Athanasius, and from the illiberal spirit 
which betrays itself in his letters to the Eastern bishops, Ursacius and 
Valens, was surely ready, in this state of feeling, to submit to anything, 
provided only he could be released from his confinement, and be able to 
return to Rome; it is impossible to see why the court-party should not 
have required of him what it must have been most important for them 
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Valens, and another to the Oriental bishops at large, he 
testified his acquiescence in the condemnation of Athanasius ; 
and only begged most earnestly that they would prevail on 
the emperor to let him speedily return to Rome. 

But the leaders of the Semi-Arian party saw in that Sir- 
mian creed a cunuingly-contrived device to effect the sup- 
pression of their peculiar doctrines, and to secure the triumph 
of the Kunomian. The attempt to unite the contending 
parties by expunging the disputed articles, and introducing 
general formulas, became, as usually happens, but the seed of 
new and still more violent schisms. ‘lwo of the most re- 
spectable bishops of the Semi-Arian party, Basil of Ancyra 
and Georgius of Laodicea in Phrygia, published, in conjunc- 
tion with other bishops assembled in a synod at Ancyra, A.D. 
358, a long and copious document of a doctrinal and polemical 
nature, in which the doctrines of this party concerning the 
resemblance of essence, as well in opposition to the Nicene as 
to the Eunomian articles, were fully unfolded; at the same 
time that the church was warned against the artifices of those 
who, by expunging the term ovcia, were seeking to suppress the 
doctrine of the resemblance of essence itself. It was here 
very clearly shown that true resemblance in all other things 
presupposed resemblance of essence ; and that without this 
the notion of a Son of God, essentially different from created 
existences, could not be maintained. ‘The emperor Constan- 
tius heard of these controversies. It was contrived to pre- 
judice his mind against several of the leaders of the Eunomian 
party ; so that he who possessed the inclination—no less ex- 
pensive to the state than it was injurious to the church-—of con- 
voking synods,* held it to be necessary once more to convene 


to secure. Unless we suppose, then, that Hilary or his scribe committed 
an error in the title, but one other supposition remains,—which, beyond 
question, has much in its favour—viz., that the third Sirmian creed is 
here meant. The only difficulty is, that it does not perfectly accord 
with the testimony of Athanasius, that Liberius spent two years in exile; 
which statement, however, need not be considered as claiming to be 
strictly correct in point of chronology. 

* The moderate pagan, Ammianus Marcellinus, says of him, 1. XXI. ¢. 
16, that, by the multitude of synods which he convened for the purpose 
of imposing on all his own religious opinions (the bishops travelling at 
the public expense, and in the public vehicles), he interrupted the busi- 
ness of the public conveyances, rei vehicularie succidisse nervos ; and, in 
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a general council, at which the bishops of the East and of the 
West should assist, for the restoration of unity to the church. 
Such a reunion the leaders of the Arian court-party had much 
reason to dread ; for as it was the case before, that the common 
opposition to the Nicene Homoousion had united together the 
Arians and the Semi-Arians, so it might easily happen now 
that the common opposition to strict Arianism would cause 
the difference between the Semi-Arians of the East and the 
Homoousions of the West to retire into the background ; and, 
in that case, the far inferior strictly Arian party would have 
to yield to the overwhelming majority of the Orientals and 
Occidentals belonging to the two parties. The bishops Ursa- 
cius and Valens, therefore, employed every art in their power 
to prevent the assembling of such a general council from the 
two quarters of the world. As various circumstances came to 
their aid, they so far actually succeeded as to procure that 
two councils should be assembled instead of one; an Oriental 
council to meet at Seleucia in Jsuaria, and a Western council 
to meet at Ariminum (Rimini) in Italy. 

Next Ursacius and Valens entered into negociations with 
several bishops of the Semi-Arian party, for instance, Basil 
and Georgius, whom they accidentally met at the emperor’s 
court in Sirmium, respecting a creed which was to be laid 
before the councils soon to be assembled. This took place in 
the evening before Pentecost, a.p. 358,* Just as in the case 
of political compromises, something was sacrificed, and some- 
thing was conceded on both sides, for the sake of union. ‘To 
the Semi-Arians it was conceded that the Son of God was 
before all time and before all conceivable existence generated 
of God,—which conception was to be apprehended only in a 
spiritual manner.f It was conceded to them that the Son 
was in all respects like to the Father, as the scriptures taught. 
Under this ‘‘all,” the Semi-Arians might understand the 
ovota to be also included; but the Eunomians, looking at the 
article from their own point of view, instead of finding in the 


accordance with this, Hilary says: Cursus ipse publicus attritus ad 
nihilum perducitur. Frag. IIT. ex opere historico, s. 25. 
* Of these transactions Epiphanius speaks, heres. 73, and moreover 
gives the date. 
+ Yet the Eunomians also might admit this, understood in their own 
way. (See above.) 
F2 
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clause ‘according to the scriptures,” or ‘fas the scriptures 
teach,” a confirmation of that resemblance extending to all 
respects might, on the contrary, consider themselves warranted 
so to interpret the clause, as if it contained a limitation of 
what went before, to wit, in all respects so far as the holy 
scriptures extended this all; and in their opinion God the 
Father, according to the scripture doctrine, was to be com- 
pared, so far as his essence was concerned, with nothing 
besides himself. ‘To make out this interpretation they may 
also have availed themselves of the article which the Semi- 
Arians, making concessions on the other side, allowed to pass, 
— that the term ovcia, forasmuch as it only served, from 
not being understood by the laity, to create disturbance, and 
forasmuch as the holy scriptures did not contain this word, 
should fer the future never be employed in explaining the 
doctrine concerning God. As this confession of faith was a 
production of clerical court-policy, so too it renounced alto- 
gether the ecclesiastical form in its conclusion, being drawn 
up in the form of a decree proceeding from the emperor’s 
privy council; and when it was mentioned that this confession 
had been drawn up in the presence of the emperor, the attri- 
bute which pagan flattery had given to the head of the Roman 
empire—that of the Eternal—was applied to Constantius.* 
The weak spot here exposed by this court-party, Athanasius 
well knew how to take advantage of: he said of the Arians that, 
in affixing with so much precision the date to their confession 
of faith, a thing that was customary only in political trans- 
actions, they let it be known that this was their faith only for 
this particular moment; and they did not hesitate to give to 
the emperor Constantius the epithet ‘‘ Eternal,” which they 
refused to Christ. 

The court-party, whose intention was, in the first place, by 
means of such a creed, to hush up all differences, now dis- 
turbed their friends and organs in both the councils; but their 
artful plots came near being overthrown by the firmness and 
harmony of the Homoousians of the Western, and the Ho- 
meousians of the Eastern church on the other side. The 
majority in the two councils which assembled in 859—one at 
Ariminum, the other at Seleucia—was far too great to be 
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overreached at once. In both councils there was an unwil- 
lingness to have anything to do with the new articles, though 
they contained nothing heretical, and bore on their front only 
the love of peace. Those, especially in the Western chureh, 
who, owing to their ignorance of the relation of the church 
pastors to each other, could not penetrate the designs which 
the authors of such forms had in view, were still full of mis- 
trust, and joined the side of those who understood the real 
motives. So, by the majority of the council at Rimini, the 
Nicene creed, and by the majority of the council at Seleucia, 
the fourth Antiochian creed, were maintained in Opposition to 
all those proposals. But when the court-bishops found that 
with all their arts they were defeated in the councils them- 
selves, they still endeavoured to carry out their designs in 
another way, by these low artifices in which they were not to 
be excelled. The two councils, by the direction of the em- 
peror, were to lay before him their decisions, each sending ten 
delegates chosen from the body of assembled bishops. ‘The 
bishops at Rimini had earnestly petitioned the emperor for a 
speedy decision, in order that they might return to the com- 
munities where their presence was needed; but the delegates 
of the West could not obtain an audience from the emperor, 
who pretended that he must first dispose of the political 
business on his hands, so as to have his mind perfectly free to 
deliberate on sacred things. Under this pretence they were 
put off from one time to another, and obliged to pass the 
winter in Adrianople. The bishops meanwhile must quietly 
remain assembled at Rimini, and leave their communities in 
the lurch ; yet there were several who left without waiting to 
obtain permission of absence from Constantinople. After the 
ten bishops had become pretty well weary of journeying from 
one place to auother, and of waiting for the emperor’s pleasure, 
and when they were longing to get back to their country and 
to their churches, Ursacius and Valens began to urge them 
with motives, taking advantage of their impatience at any 
longer residence in the East, as well as of their ignorance of 
the relation in which the church parties of the East stood to 
each other. They prevailed upon them at Nice, in Thrace, to 
subscribe their names to a creed which, according to the plan 
so often mentioned, forbade all propositions respecting the 
ovata, as being unscriptural, and merely stated in general that 
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the Son of God was like the Father, as the Holy Scriptures 
taught. With this creed they repaired to Rimini, and there 
also, by artful representations and threats, succeeded in carry- 
ing through their design with the majority. The happy issue 
of these proceedings was now used as an argument in treating 
with the deputies of the Oriental council, who were staying at 
Constantinople. It was represented to them that the object 
was at last attained, which had, for so long a time, been 
sought in vain,—to banish the Nicene creed and the Homoou- 
sion from the Western church. Such an opportunity ought 
not to be suffered to pass without advantage; and in the 
article which set forth a resemblance between the Father and 
the Son, as the scriptures taught it, everything was in fact 
contained which they could reasonably require. Besides this, 
the emperor Constantius, though busily engaged in making 
preparations for a great festival,* yet took an active part in 
these transactions. He spent an entire day and most of the 
night in the council of bishops, sparing no efforts of his own 
to persuade the delegates to yield. By his authority and in- 
fluence, which perhaps had more weight than his reasons, it 
was finally brought about that the deputies of the Oriental 
council also subscribed a creed similar in all respects to that 
proposed at Rimini. A council which assembled at Constan- 
tinople in 860 re-confirmed this creed. Moreover, Eudoxius, 
the principal mover of the Eunomian party at Antioch, had 
succeeded in getting himself made bishop of Constantinople ; 
the bishop Macedonius, who belonged to the Semi-Arian party, 
and who had made himself unpopular by his violent measures, 
having been deposed. Eudoxius, who now, as bishop of Con- 
stantinople, enjoyed the greatest influence, united his efforts 
with those of Acacius, bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, a man 
whose personal character gave him considerable authority, to 
bring it about in the first place, that the creed from which 
the articles concerning the ovoim were expunged should be 
everywhere adopted. ‘The emperor Constantius detested as 
blasphemers those who openly taught and defended the Euno- 
mian doctrines; and as refractory, as the disturbers of good 
order, and enemies to the peace of the church, those who 
advocated the Homoousion and the Homoiousion. Both parties 
must inevitably incur his displeasure, if they ventured on a 
* In celebration of his entrance into the consular office. 
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free and open expression of their opinions—if they refused to 
comply with the humours of the court. The emperor had 
resolved to put an end to all doctrinal disputes by means of 
the artificial arrangement above described : deposition and 
exile, or even a worse fate, threatened the bishops wha refused 
to acquiesce. Eudoxius himself must consent to desert his 
favourite Aétius of Antioch, who had become offensive to the 
emperor by too open a display of his Arian logic. Eudoxius 
had procured for Eunomius the bishopric of Cyzicus ; but he 
advised him to accommodate himself to the times. Kunomius, 
however, neglected to follow this counsel of a prudent church 
policy ; and, having openly taught his doctrines, was com- 
plained of to the emperor, who manifested the warmest dis- 
pleasure. His friend Eudoxius, who told him that he must 
ascribe this misfortune to the neglect of his own good advice, 
warned him of the persecution which lay in store for him, and 
he fled. He now became the leader of the party which went 
by his name, the other important members of it being governed 
more by political than by doctrinal motives. If the dominion 
of that party which procured the adoption of the creed of 
Nice and Rimini could have lasted longer, still it would have 
been hardly possible for the two contending parties to continue 
holding this undefined and neutral position. The strict Arian 
or Kunomian party would doubtless have at length taken ad- 
vantage of the expunging of the articles relating to the ovcia, 
to make their own openly expressed doctrines the dominant 
ereed of the church; as, in fact, an attempt of this sort had 
already been made at Antioch, which was only suppressed 
through fear of the emperor.* 

This artificial union created in many churches the utmost 
confusion. Many, who really agreed with each other in their 
system of faith, were in this way separated by misunderstand- 
ings: for many, who out of weakness or ignorance of the rela- 
tions of the contending doctrinal parties to one another, had 
subscribed the creed which left out the articles respecting the 
ovaia, were now regarded by the zealots of their own party as 
apostates, as betrayers of the true doctrine, as Arians. They 
seemed to stand in church fellowship with those who, in their 
system of faith, were not one with them; and by those who 
should have borne with them as brethren weak in the faith, 

* Sozom. 1. IV. ¢. 29. 
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brethren erring through ignorance, they were treated with 
hostility, as false teachers. 

But an arrangement which had been carried through by 
outward force, and imposed on the church by arbitrary human 
will, in defiance of her own natural course of development, 
could have no substantial basis, but must dissolve of itself as 
soon as the outward force was removed from which the whole 
had proceeded. With the death of the emperor Constantius 
everything took an entirely different direction, and under the 
reign of the pagan emperor, his successor, who gave equal 
liberty to all the Christian parties, the relations of these 
parties to each other, after throwing off what had been im- 
posed upon them, could proceed to shape themselves after a 
manner conformed to the actual course of church development. 
The party attached to the Homoousion were prepared to derive 
the greatest advantage from their former oppressions, and 
from the period of freedom which now followed ; for many 
had, in fact, been estranged from it merely by force or by 
misunderstanding, and these were now willing to break loose 
again from their connection with the Arian party, and unite 
themselves with those to whom they had always remained 
bound by the ties of faith. In the next place, Semi-Arianism 
was well suited to form a transition-point to the more con- 
sistent system of the Homoousion ; and the collision into which 
Semi-Arianism had fallen with Eunomianism would naturally 
tend to promote this transition. But the persecutions which 
the zealous professors of the Homoousion had been obliged to 
undergo might easily engender a repulsive fanaticism, which 
would tend to multiply divisions and misunderstandings, as we 
see in the case of Lucifer of Cagliari. ‘The great Athanasius, 
however, was not less distinguished for his prudence and 
moderation in the time of peace than he had been for his 
firmness and consistency in the season of conflict ; and through 
his influence, which was supported by that of cthers of like 
temper, such as Eusebius of Vercelli, this danger was averted 
from the church. 

Several of the bishops, on their way home from their 
banishment, in different countries, met together under the 
presidency of Athanasius at Alexandria. Here it was resolved 
to do all that was possible in the way of meeting those who 
were desirous of uniting once more with the orthodox church, 
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Those who, under the preceding government, had, through 
weakness, allowed themselves to be hurried into fellowship 
with the Arian party, might without any further steps be ac- 
knowledged and received as members of the Catholic church, 
and be retained in the same offices which they had hitherto 
filled in their respective communities.* To those only who 
had been among the leaders of the Arian party this privilege 
was not conceded, but yet they might be received as members 
of the Catholic church on renouncing their spiritual offices. 
This ecclesiastical body expressed its views in a noble spirit 
of Christian charity : ‘‘ We wish all who still stand aloof from 
us, and who seem to have united with the Arians, would give 
up their delusion, so that all in every place might say, ‘One 
Lord, one faith ;'—for what is so glorious and lovely as that, 
in the words of the sweet singer, brethren should dwell toge- 
ther in unity ? (Ps. exxxiii. 1) for so we believe the Lord also 
will dwell with us according to his promise, ‘I will dwell in 
them, and walk with them.’”’ Divisions also, which had arisen 
from disputes about words, it was attempted to heal by coming 
to a mutual understanding respecting the conception denoted by 
the words. In respect to one schism alone, which had arisen 
in the Antiochian church, but where, in like manner, there 
was no real difference of doctrinal views at bottom, this aim 
was frustrated, through the want of impartiality ; and so the 
germ was nourished, of a long-continued, and in its conse- 
quences, important schism, of which we must now speak in brief. 

The beginning of this schism is to be traced back to a much 
earlier period. About the year 330, the already mentioned 
Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, had been deposed from his 
office by the Anti-Nicene party; but a majority of the com- 
munity remained faithfully attached to him. They refused to 
acknowledge as their bishops the Arians who were thrust upon 
them, and formed a separate church party under the name of 
Eustathians. When, in 360, the Arian bishop Eudoxius re- 


* It was thought that indulgence could the more properly be em- 
ployed in this case, inasmuch as several of the bishops had yielded only 
in form, in order to retain possession of their churches, and preserve 
these from the infection of Arianism, which would otherwise have been 
spread through them by Arian bishops placed over them by force; as 
Aaron yielded for the moment to the Jewish people, in order to keep 
them from returning back to Eeypt and falling irrecoverably into idola- 
try. See Athanas. epist. ad Rufinianum. 
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signed the bishopric of Antioch to become bishop of the im- 
perial city of the East Roman empire, Meletius, then bishop 
of Sebaste in Armenia, was, after a long contest, chosen his 
successor. Meletius was attached to the Nicene doctrine, or 
at least inclined that way, but he did not belong to the zealots 
who made the essence of Christianity to consist in this or that 
formula of belief, and who in their sermons treated of nothing 
else than the current doctrinal questions of the day.* It is 
probable that, without entering into controversies of doctrine, 
he presented in his discourses the gospel truths in the way 
best suited to the wants of his flock. The Arians, who could 
not understand the spirit of such a man, interpreted this 
moderation as a proof of his agreement with their own doc- 
frines, or at least supposed they might reckon, that if he 
had hitherto appeared neutral, he would now, out of gratitude 
for so important a bishopric, openly preach Arianism in his 
sermons: but they found themselves mistaken. 

Meletius preached an inaugural discourse in 361, charac- 
terized by a spirit of Christian moderation entirely free from 
the fear of man. His starting point was, that fellowship with 
Christi is the foundation of the whole Christian life; that he 
only who has the Son, can have the Father also. ‘ But we 
shall continue,” said he, ‘‘ in fellowship with the Son and with 
the Father, when before God and the elect angels, nay, also 
before kings, we confess him, and are not ashamed of our con- 
fession.” ‘This brought him to lay down his own confession of 
faith concerning the Son in decided opposition to strict Arian- 
ism, yet in so moderate expressions, that even Semi-Arians 
could have nothing to find fault with, as he did not touch upon 
the disputed Homoousion. Perhaps Meletius belonged to the 
class who, like many of the Orientals, had gradually gone 
over from the moderate Semi-Arianism which we find in a 


* Thus, doubtless, sermons were often preached, which were entirely 
barren of profit to the hearers. An example of bad taste, carried toa 
singular extreme, is given in the case of a discourse preached by an 
Arian at Antioch. Hilar. ¢. Constant. s. 138. The point was, that God, 
in the proper sense, could not have a son; for if he had a son, he must 
also have had a wife with whom he could live and have intercourse; 
and so on after the same absurd and irreverent manner, little to the 
edification of his flock. 

+ Preserved in Epiphan. heres. 73, Galland. t. V. 
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Cyrill of Jerusalem, to the doctrines of the Nicene council. 
He purposely took care not to give way too much to the doc- 
trinal tendency of his hearers, not to venture upon too nice 
distinctions ; and for this reason he even rebuked the speculative 
pride which affected to know and determine too much concern- 
ing these incomprehensible things. He reminded them of the 
apostle’s words that human knowledge was but in part, and that 
perfect knowledge was to be expected only in the life to come. 

When the Arians saw they had been deceived in their 
expectations from Meletius, they deposed and banished him, 
after he had been in the active duties of his office scarcely a 
month. Now the friends of Eustathius, who in the meantime 
had died, instead of attaching themselves to Meletius, as they 
ought to have done, since he agreed with them in doctrine, 
had contracted a prejudice against him, and suspected him 
because he had been instituted bishop by the Arian party, and 
perhaps also because, as he did not belong to the number 
of blind zealots, he appeared to them not sufficiently decided. 
Hence they did not acknowledge him as bishop, and remained 
a separate party under the presbyter Paulinus, who had already 
for a long time conducted their public worship. ‘The docu- 
ment of the Alexandrian council was now sent separately to 
the flock of Paulinus. This community was invited, with all 
love, to receive those of the other party who were willing to 
unite with them, dismissing controversies on unessential mat- 
ters and verbal disputes, which hindered union ; but no mention 
was made of Meletius. All this plainly showed that only the 
church of Paulinus was acknowledged to be in the right, and 
that there was no inclination to recognize Meletius. In addi- 
tion to this, Lucifer of Cagliari was sent to hush the disputes, 
a man the least of all fitted to be a mediator of peace. It 
was wholly in character with his ignorant zeal that he should 
pronounce Meletius an Arian, and give a head to the opposite 
party, by ordaining Paulinus as their bishop. Thus was laid 
the foundation of a schism which was propagated for a long 
time, and which, on account of the general sympathy of the 
other churches, came to have important consequences : for the 
Western and the Alexandrian churches declared in favour of 
Paulinus; the Oriental church, for the most part, in favour of 
Meletius. 

The same Lucifer, who gave to the Antiochian schism a 
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duration which, without his interference, it perhaps never 
would have had, proceeded, in this same spirit of ignorant 
zeal, to lay the beginnings of another important schism. The 
moderation which reigned in the decisions of the Alexandrian 
council could not, of course, be very pleasing to a man of his 
character. He was for receiving no one who had been con- 
nected with the Arian party, so long as he retained his office; 
and, as he believed that the catholic church was defiled by the 
re-admission of unworthy ecclesiastics, he became the founder 
of a separate party, the Luciferites, who regarded themselves 
as constituting the only pure church. 

Under the reign of the emperor Jovian, the relation of the 
parties to each other continued, in the main, to be the same ; 
for although this emperor espoused the Nicene doctrine, yet 
it was his principle (see above) never to interfere, by his po- 
litical power, either in the affairs of religion generally, or in 
the internal concerns of the church in particular. The same 
principle was followed by his successor, the emperor Valen- 
tinian; but his brother Valens, to whose hands he had en- 
trusted the government of the East, being a pupil of the 
bishop Eudoxius, from whom he had received baptism, was a 
zealous Arian, and as by natural disposition he was inclined 
to harsh, cruel, and despotic measures, he allowed himself to 
be used as a tool of the fanaticism and of the ambitious designs 
of the Arian clergy. Then followed a period of most de- 
plorable desolation in many of the Oriental churches. Worthy 
bishops were persecuted and driven away; worthless men, 
who had their friends and patrons among the imperial eunuchs 
and chamberlains, were imposed on the churches as clergymen 
and bishops. Still, however, this persecution turned out to 
be rather favourable than prejudicial to the interest of the 
Nicene party, for the Semi-Arians were driven more and 
more, by the persecutions which they had to suffer from the 
dominant Arian party, to the party of the Homoousians. It 
was only by uniting with the last party, now dominant in the 
West, that they could expect to obtain help in their oppressed 
situation. Aversion to the strictly Arian party, the wish to 
be united with the party which in many quarters offered them 
the hand, and which could afford them the most powerful as- 
sistance,—all this led many among the Semi-Arians to measure 
the difference which separated the two parties by another 
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standard than that which they had hitherto applied. They ex- 
plained to themselves the Homoousion at first in their own 
sense, just as many had already done at the Nicene council, 
but with this difference, that the approximation was then the 
effect of outward constraint, while at bottom there was an 
earnest desire that this compulsory union might be dissolved ; 
but here, on the contrary, the approximation grew out of 
inward inclination. Add to this, that all that was distin- 
guished on the side of science and intellect inclined to the 
doctrine of the Homoousion ; and that this party accordingly, 
which must finally prevail on account of the consistency of 
their system, obtained also increasing consequence. by the 
superiority of the character and talents enlisted on its side. 

It was especially the three great church teachers of Cappa- 
docia, Basil of Czsarea, his brother Gregory of Nyssa, and 
his friend Gregory of Nazianzen, who, with the like prudent 
zeal, guided by freedom of spirit and moderation of temper, 
contributed to procure the victory for the Nicene doctrines in 
the Oriental church. The labours of Basil fall more particu- 
larly within the period of the reign of Valens. Not only by 
his energy and firmness, but also by his high standing in the 
opinion of the people, he offered a successful resistance to the 
tyranny of Valens; and by his means the entire province of 
Cappadocia was preserved from those desolations occasioned 
by the influence of arbitrary will, which befel other provinces 
of the East. The emperor Valens, when he visited Ceesarea, 
was for compelling him to receive his Arians into the fellow- 
ship of the church. The Tpraefect Modestus sent for him, and, 
on the principles of the Roman state religion, demanded whe- 
ther he alone, when all others obeyed the emperor, dared to 
wish to have any other religion than that of his master.* 
Basil replied that he had nothing to be afraid of ; possessions, 
of which men might deprive him, he had none, except his few 
books and his cloak. An exile was no exile for him, since he 
knew that the whole earth is the Lord’s. If torture was 
threatened, his feeble body would yield to the first blows, and 
death would bring him nearer to his God, after whom he 
longed. Valens himself was constrained to show respect for 
Basil. Many times he was on the point of condemning him 
to exile,+ but he did not venture on that step. In general the 

* “Orr un rat Bacirtus Senrxevers. t Gregor. Naz. orat. 20. 
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great love and the great consideration in which many of the 
bishops stood with the people was a means of security to their 
churches. The ardent desire of the people of Alexandria for 
Athanasius, who, for a wise purpose, had for some months 
withdrawn himself, induced the emperor Valens, from the ap- 
prehension of a tumult, to recall him ; and Athanasius enjoyed 
in the last years of his toilsome and stormy life, until 373, the 
quiet w hich had before been denied him. 

By Basil’s freedom of spirit and moderation the union also 
was promoted between the divided church parties—the union 
of the Western and Eastern churches, which had been thrown 
into still more violent hostility to each other in consequence of 
the Antiochian schism; and he would have accomplished still 
more, had he been able to overcome the pride and obstinacy 
of the Roman bishops. The alliance between the East and the 
West had, however, the effect, at last, of inducing the emperor 
Valentinian, in conjunction with his brother, to publish an 
edict, in the year 375, in which they protested against those by 
whom the name and power of the princes were wrongly made 
use of in persecutions under pretext of religion. 

The victory of the party attached to the Nicene council, the 
way for which had been prepared by the free dev elopment of 
the church doctrine out of itself, was fully established exter- 
nally also under the emperor qhhecddeens the Great. Already, 
by a law of the year 380, he directed that only those who 
agreed with the bishops, Peter of Alexandria or Damasus of 
ltome, in their system of faith—that is, who were in favour of 
the Nicene doctrine concerning the identity of essence—should 
remain in possession of the churches ; and this law the emperor 
sought gradually to carry into execution. When, in the month 
of November of this year, he made his triumphal entry into 
Constantinople, the Anti-Nicene party was there dominant, as 
it had been for forty years. ‘There was one individual who 
had been engaged for two years in collecting together, and 
continually making additions to, the bereaved, scattered com- 
munity of those who, in the midst of the reigning Arian party, 
professed the Nicene doctrine. This was the before-mentioned 
Gregory of Nazianzus, whose whole life took a character of 
instability from oscillating between the contemplative bent 
and practical activity in the discharge of official duties. As he 
had often already withdrawn from the contemplative life to 
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embark in ecclesiastical affairs; and then, without due regard 
to propriety, had deserted his post and retired again to the 
life of seclusion ; so now he had finally withdrawn from the 
pressure of affairs, from the administration of the bishopric left 
vacant by the death of his father at Nazianzen, to a retreat 
near Seleucia in Isauria. It then came about that he must be 
called from this quiet seclusion to an unquiet public life of 
conflict and trial. He was summoned to preside over that 
small and forsaken community consisting of the oppressed ad- 
herents to the Nicene doctrine in Constantinople. Renouncing 
once more the contemplative life, he undertook this mission, 
partly because he deemed himself bound not to let the oppor- 
tunity pass unimproved, of effecting so much for the victor 

of pure doctrine as might be accomplished at Constantinople ; 
in part also, perhaps, because the prospect of entering upon su 
wide and splendid a field of labour as might be opened for him 
at Constantinople had more attractions for a man who was not’ 
wholly free from vanity, than the narrow field at Nazianzen. 
As, in large cities, splendid gifts of oratory were in no small 
request, Gregory might, by that means, effect much for the 
spread of the Nicene doctrine at Constantinople. Far-famed 
are the five discourses which he preached there in defence of 
the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity against the objections of 
the Kunomians, and which gained for him the surname of the 
Theologian.* By the way in which he distinguished himself 
from other impatient, violent bishops, who abandoned them- 
selves to the impulses of a passionate zeal—by uniting modera- 
tion with zeal for pure doctrine by shaming his passionate 
and fanatical enemies through his own gentleness and forbear- 
ance, he might doubtless effect more than by his eloquence. 
It is also the merit of Gregory, that he did not, like other 
church-teachers of this period who had been drawn into the 
field of controversy, forget, in his zea! for those views of doc- 
trine which he had found to be correct, that the essence of 
Christianity does not consist in speculative notions, but in the 
life ; that he did not suffer himself to be misled by an exclu- 
sive zeal for orthodoxy of conceptions, to neglect practical 
Christianity. Much rather did he make it a matter of special 


* ‘O Ssordyos, because Ssodoyic, in the stricter sense, was the term 


applied to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, as contradistinguished from 
eixovouic, the doctrine of his incarnation. 
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concern to combat that exclusively prevailing tendency to spe- 
culation in religion, which tended to the injury of a living. 
active Christianity—a tendency which was so very agreeable 
to the mass of worldly men, because it made it easy for them 
to put on the appearance of zeal for piety and orthodoxy, and 
to deceive the judgment of others, and in part also their own 
conscience, while they spared themselves from the contest with 
sin in their own hearts and in the world without them. He 
often declared strongly against the delusive notion, that all 
manner of frivolity might be united with zeal for sound doc- 
trine, and often presented before his hearers, with pointed 
earnestness, the truth that, without a holy sense of divine 
things, men could have no understanding of them; that sacred 
matters must be treated in a sacred manner. He often spoke 
against the perverse manner of those who looked upon discus- 
sions on divine things as any other conversation * on topics of 
ordinary discourse, and often declared to them, that the full 
and perfect knowledge of divine things was not the end of the 
present earthly life, but that its end was, “ by becoming holy, 
to become capable of the full intuition in the life eternal.” 
Gregory at first held the meetings of his church in the hall of 
a private house belonging to a kinsman of his. This being the 
spot whence the triumph of the Nicene doctrine at Constanti- 
nople began, the private place of assembly was subsequently 
converted into a large church, which, in commemoration of the 
resurrection of the pure doctrine there commenced, received 
the name of Anastasia. 

Thus the emperor Theodosius, on his entering into Constan- 
tinople, found the community whose faith he acknowledged as 
his own, with its bishop, Gregory, not even in possession of a 
church, but assembled in one corner of the city in a private 
house, while the Arian bishop Demophilus was in possession “of 
all the churches. ‘The emperor left it to the latter’s choice, 
either to subscribe to the Nicene creed, or to give up the 
churches. Demophilus was not a man who regarded the 
favour of princes and earthly prosperity as of more account 
than the interests of religion and of the truth. He chose to do 
the latter; and the Arians, from this time onward, were 
obliged to hold their assemblies at Constantinople without the 
‘ 
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city walls, which they continued to do until into the sixth 
century. 

Gregory was then conducted by the emperor, surrounded by 
liis nobles and the imperial body guard, which was necessary 
to protect him from the insults of the fanatical multitude still 
devoted to Arianism, into the cathedral. ‘The heavens were 
overclouded and dark when this took place, which was inter- 
preted by the superstition of the bigoted zealots as a token of 
the divine anger: but, as the clouds scattered, and the sun 
broke through, this delusion was refuted, and a favourable im- 
pression produced. ‘The emperor now resolved to assemble a 
second general council in the capital of the East Roman em- 
pire which should settle the hitherto disputed questions, seal 
the triumph of the Nicene doctrine, and at the same time 
solemnly inaugurate the new patriarch of Constantinople, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, according to the original plan. In 
the beginning, when for the most part none but Asiatic 
bishops were present at the council, Meletius, bishop of An- 
tioch, venerable on account of his great age and his opposi- 
tion to the Arian doctrines, stood at the head of the assembled 
body, and by him Gregory of Nazianzen was consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople. Meletius soon after died; and 
Gregory came in possession of the highest authority, which, 
moreover, his new position, as patriarch of the second capital 
of the world, would give him. 

To Gregory had been bequeathed, by his friend Basil, the 
favourite plan of bringing about, between the two great por- 
tions of the church, a restoration of the peace which had been 
disturbed, especially by the Antiochian schism. The death of 
Meletius, during the session of the council, furnished a fa- 
vourable opportunity for effecting this object. Paulinus, too, 
was very old; and if no successor was chosen to Meletius, the 
steps probably might soon be taken for a new choice, in which 
both the parties could unite, and the schism would be brought 
toan end. Gregory used every possible argument to persuade 
the other Oriental bishops, although, as the friend of Meletius, 
he might be more prejudiced than others on this side; but 
his arguments were defeated by the ambition and obstinacy of 
many, who would yield none of their rights, and who chose 
the bishop Flavianus as Meletius’s successor. Thus a new 
prop was given to the schism, which continued to propagate 
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itself till the beginning of the fifth century, although the influ- 
ence of the Eustathian party was ever on the wane. The 
manner in which this division was at last wholly removed, stood 
in direct contrast to the manner in which it had been elicited 
and maintained—evincing how, in matters of this sort, the 
advances of love will accomplish vastly more than all force 
and all arguments of persuasion. The venerable bishop, 
Alexander of Antioch, on a festival day, conducted his 
whole flock, clergy and laity, to the church where the Eusta- 
thians held their assemblies. All united together in prayer 
and song; even the crowd, who, as the church was insufficient 
to contain them, stood assembled in the streets. Devotion 
and brotherly love met together, all hearts were one, a feast 
of charity was celebrated, and the division was thought of no 
longer. * 

To return to the point from which we digressed : Gregory, 
disgusted at seeing his colleagues sacrifice in this way the 
good of the church to their private passions, withdrew himself 
entirely from public transactions, vitiated by so many impure 
motives. When afterwards the Egyptian and the Western 
bishops arrived, who belonged to the Anti-Meletian party, 
they took no pains to conceal the dissatisfaction which they 
felt at the appointment of Gregory as patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, because Gregory was a friend of Meletius, and had 
been ordained by him; and for various other reasons. ‘They 
could bring at least an apparent argument, on grounds of jus- 
tice, against the validity of Gregory’s appointment—namely, 
that he had, at all events, been earlier instituted and regarded 
as bishop over another community (either at Nazianzen or at 
Sasina), and therefore, according to the laws of the church, 
could not be transferred to another bishopric ;—an ecclesias- 
tical rule, which, it must be owned, was often enough trans- 
gressed in the East, without any such weighty, reasons as 
might be urged in the present case, and which assuredly, when 
appealed to, must have served, on the part of the Orientals, 
as a cover for other motives. The bishops of the Roman 
church, which was more strict in its observance of this law, 
may have been more sincere in appealing to it; but Gregory 
of Nazianzus had no desire to enter into a profane quarrel 
about a splendid church office. He requested the emperor 

* Theodoret. V. 35. 
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and the bishops that he might be allowed to resign this office, 
since he would very readily, like Jonah, sacrifice himself for 
the ship of the church ; although this request perhaps was not 
designed in the first place to be so seriously taken. His peti- 
tion being at once universally accepted,—which perhaps, being 
what he had not expected, chagrined him, he delivered, before 
the assembled council of a hundred and fifty bishops, a farewell 
discourse, in which he dealt out many a hard truth against 
the worldly-minded bishops. Gregory of Nyssa seems now, 
by the superiority of his well-trained intellect, to have ac- 
quired special influence over the doctrinal transactions of the 
council. The result of it was precisely what the preceding 
struggles had been preparing the way for, that the Nicene 
ereed, which before had been forced on the Oriental church, 
and therefore repelled by it, was now voluntarily adopted by 
a great majority of that church, where it found a more general 
welcome. In the provincial cities, where the dogmatizing 
spirit was not so prevalent, the transition from Arianism to 
the Nicene doctrine often took place in a very imperceptible 
manner, or when the people heard Christ called from the 
pulpits, “ God and the Son of God, the begotten before all 
time,” they were led by their Christian feelings to place in 
these words more than was meant by the Arian preachers, 
according to their own connection of ideas, into which the 
people did not enter; and so Hilary remarked, that “ the 
ears of the audience were more pious than the hearts of tie 
preachers.” Accordingly, when Homoousian preachers took 
the place of the Arians, the people remarked no very great 
change.* 

The Nicene creed, in the new form in which it was here 
made known, departed but slightly from the original one. The 
most important change was an addition to the doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, which was brought about by the 
farther progress in the development of the church system ; 
which leads us now to throw a glance on the history of this 
doctrine, the determination of which belonged with the rest 


* Hilarius Pictay. c. Auxentium liber s. 6. Hoc putant illi fidei esse, 
quod vocis est. Audiunt Deum Christum, putant esse, quod dicitur. 
Andiunt Filium Dei, putant in Dei nativitate inesse Dei veritatem. 
Audiunt ante tempora, putant id ipsum ante tempora esse, quod semper 
est. Sanctiores aures plebis, quam corda sunt sacerdotum. 
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to the complete and established form of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

As it concerns the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, a 
much Jonger time transpired before the idea of the unity of 
essence was consistently carried out in its application to this 
part also of the Christian consciousness of God. The system 
of subordination would of course extend itself also, after the 
due measure and proportion, to this doctrine; as was apparent 
in the church-teachers of the preceding period. The views of 
Origen on this point also were the prevailing ones in the sys- 
tem of the Eastern church, until they were suppressed by the 
consistent development and the triumph of the doctrine con- 
gerning the Homoousion. It is remarkable, that, at the Nicene 
council, the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit was expressed 
only in very vague and general terms. Yet the opposition to 
Arius ought naturally to have led to a more exact determina- 
tion here; for, while Arius regarded the Holy Spirit as being 
the first created nature produced by the Son of God, he placed 
the same distance betwixt the Son and the Holy Spirit which he 
had supposed between the Father and the Son.* But this point 
possessed as yet no very great interest in doctrinal polemics ; 
and many who saw their way clear to subscribe to the Ho- 
mvousion as it respected the Son of God, would have scrupled 
to extend this same determination also to the Holy Spirit. 
The unity of the Christian consciousness of God had here so 
little permeated as yet the apprehension of the idea, that Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen could still say, in the year 380: “* Some 
of our theologians consider the Holy Spirit to be a certain 
mode of the divine agency (as, for instance, Lactantius had 
done in the preceding period); others, a creature of God ; 
others, God himself. Others say, they do not know them- 
selves which of the two opinions they ought to adopt, out of 
reverence for the holy scriptures, which have not clearly ex- 
plained this point.” Hilary of Poictiers held it best to remain 
fast by the simple scripture doctrine concerning the Holy 
Spirit, which, as it seemed to him, furnished no materials for 
exact logical definitions of this doctrine. He believed that 
he found in the sacred scriptures no such exact definitions con- 
cerning the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father, as he 
found concerning of the relation of the Son. He supposed that 

* See Athanas, orat. I. c. Arian. s. 6. 
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le found the name God nowhere used expressly of the Holy 
Spirit, and he did not venture therefore expressly so to name 
him; but yet a great deal seemed to him to be already implied, 
when the Holy Spirit is called in scripture the Spirit of God, 
and it is said of him that he searches the deep things of God. 
He was well aware, as he expresses it, in his own original 
way, that nothing could be foreign from God’s essence which 
penetrates into its depths.* Should one ask us,” says he, 
‘what is the Holy Spirit, and we knew of nothing further to 
reply than that he exists by and from Him by whom and 
from whom are all things; that he is the Spirit of God, but 
also God’s gift to believers ; and this answer displeased him, 
then might the apostles and prophets also displease him ; for 
they affirm only this of him, that he exists.” + 

The system of Eunomius discovers itself on this point also 
to be a dead, narrow theory, which had by no means sprung 
from the depth of the inner Christian life. The Holy Spirit, 
according to Eunomius, is the first among the created natures, 
formed according to the command of the Father, by the agency 
of the Son; which Spirit, as being the first after the Son, has 
received indeed the power to sanctify and to teach, but wants 
the divine and creative power. But yet how could the power 
to sanctify, to enlighten, be rightly conceived, unless it was 
referred back to the divine fellowship of life of which the re- 
deemed are made partakers? And how could this be held fast, 
if men separated the power to sanctify and to teach from the 
essence of God, and from the power of creating? We per- 
ceive here an arbitrary severance of conceptions, which is in 
contradiction with the unity of the Christian life. But this 
unity was, in opposition to Arianism, from the first everywhere 
foremost in the systematically consistent Athanasius. He was 
led, particularly and expressly, to unfold this doctrine, because 
many of the Semi-Arians were on the point of adopting the 
Homoousion, explaining it to themselves according to their 
own meaning, but without being able to make up their minds 
to apply this determination to the Holy Spirit. The latter 
appeared to them a being created by the Son, as an instrument 
for carrying into effect the divine purposes; a ministering 

* De Trinitate 1. XII. ¢. 55. In an address to God: Nulla te, nisi res 
tua, penetrat; nee profundum majestatis tue, peregrine atque alien a 
te virtutis causa metitur. + L. IL. de Trinitate, s. 29. 
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spirit, like the angels. In opposition to these, Athanasius 
sought to show that Arianism could be consistently renounced 
only when men acknowledged in the Triad nothing foreign to 
God’s own essence ; when men acknowledged but one essence 
agreeing with itself—self-identical. He adduces in proof of 
the divinity and identity of essence of the Holy Spirit, the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit and the witness of the univer- 
sal Christian consciousness, unfolding what is contained in 
both these testimonies: “* How could that which is sanctified 
by nothing out of itself, which is itself the source of sanctifi- 
cation for all created natures, be of the same essence with ¢hat 
which is sanctified by it? In the Holy Spirit we receive fellow- 
ship with God, participation in one divine life ; but this could 
not be so if the Holy Spirit were a creature. As certainly 
as we are by him made partakers of the divine nature, so cer- 
tainly must he himself be one with the divine essence.* As 
he who has seen the Son sees the Father, so he who has the 
Son has also the Holy Spirit; and he who has the Holy 
Spirit has also the Son, and is a temple of God. As the Son, 
being in the Father, and the Father being in him, cannot be 
a creature, so neither can the Holy Spirit, being in the Son, 
and the Son being in him, be a creature.t From this time 
forward, the identity of the essence of the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son was maintained by the most eminent 
teachers of the Oriental church, by such men as Basil of 
Cesarea, Gregory of Nazianzen, Amphilochius, and Didymus ; 
and at length this doctrine also passed over into the synodal 
articles. After the Alexandrian council, already mentioned, 
and an Illyrian one of the year 375 { had set the example in 
this matter, the extension of the dp00vcv0y to the doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit was adopted also into the new form 
which the Nicene creed received through the second general 
council at Constantinople. The Holy Spirit was described 
by this Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed, in the scriptural 
phraseology, as “the Spirit proceeding from the Father ; 
the governing, quickening Spirit, who is to be worshipped 


* Ep. I. ad Serapion, sect. 24. Ei 38 Seoroles, ox aePiPoroy, ors a 
rovTo Qvors Seod toc. 

+ See Athanas. ep. I. III. IV. to the bishop Serapion of Thmuis. 

+ Which was the first toextend the éwocvciwy to the doctrine concerning 


he Holy Spirit. 
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and honoured at the same time with the Father and the 
Son.” * 

On the first clause of this formula there arose, in later times, 
a difference of views between the two portions of the church, 
the Eastern and the Western, the germ of which we discover 
even in the present period. 

In the Eastern church it was according to the prevailing 
view to consider God the Father as being “ the sole efficient 
cause (causa efficiens) of all existence; the Logos as being 
the revealing and mediatory principle; and the Holy Ghost 
as being the completive divine principle in the creation. God 
the Father effected all through the Son in the Holy Spirit.” + 
As connected also with this view of the matter in the Oriental 
church, the unity of the divine essence rested upon this as its 
basis, that God the Father should be acknowledged as ‘‘ the 
sole efficient cause (the pia &pyi) from whom all else was 
derived, from whom the Son was generated, and from whom 
the Holy Spirit proceeded, and who effects all through the 
Son and in the Holy Spirit.” This formula, so connected 
with the views of the Oriental church that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, ‘¢ was made especially prominent and 
held fast in opposition to the doctrine of the creation of the 
Spirtt—that the Holy Spirit is not related, after the same 
manner as the Son, to the essence of God, but is a creature 
of the Son.” ‘The opposite to this doctrine was expressed as 
follows,—‘“ that the Holy Spirit does not derive his essence 

ety) xuglov, 70 Cworoiy, rd tx ToD TUTeOs txTogEvov, oY TH Turol Kak Tw 
vig cuumeorxuvoiptvoy nal cuvdokalomevor. 

+ Athanas. c. Serapion, |. 1. c.24. The Father creates and renews all 
through his Logos in the Holy Spirit. Basil. Czesar. de Sp.S.c. 16. By 
the will of the Father all spirits have received their existence, by the 
agency of the Son they were brought into existence, by the presence of 
the Holy Spirit they are completed in their existence. ‘There are not 
Tests aorvai, but wie &pyty Smporoupyovon by viad nee) cerswbdoa ty wvsyuars, 
Gregory of Nyssa, T. II. de baptismo Christi, represents the Father as 
the dex, the Son as the Snpsodeyes, the avedue as the reacimrixoy cov aay: 
vay. Basil of Cxsarea endeavours, in his 38th letter, to show how it is 
necessary, from the operations of God in man, one should mount, step by 
Step, to the ideaof the Trinity. All good which is wrought in us by the 
power of God, we recognize as the operation of the Holy Spirit. rom 
this we pass to the idea of the author of all the good which is wrought in 
us by the Holy Spirit, who is the Son of God. But he is not the supreme 


and highest ground-cause (ex), but this last is the Father; thus we 
ascend from the Son to the Father. 
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spirit, like the angels. In opposition to these, Athanasius 
sought to show that Arianism could be consistently renounced 
only when men acknowledged in the Triad nothing foreign to 
God’s own essence ; when men acknowledged but one essence 
agreeing with itself—self-identical. He adduces in proof of 
the divinity and identity of essence of the Holy Spirit, the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit and the witness of the univer- 
sal Christian consciousness, unfolding what is contained in 
both these testimonies: ‘* How could that which is sanctified 
by nothing out of itself, which is itself the source of sanctifi- 
cation for all created natures, be of the same essence with that 
which is sanctified by it? In the Holy Spirit we receive fellow- 
ship with God, participation in one divine life ; but this could 
not be so if the Holy Spirit were a creature. As certainly 
as we are by him made partakers of the divine nature, so cer- 
tainly must he himself be one with the divine essence.* As 
he who has seen the Son sees the Father, so he who has the 
Son has also the Holy Spirit; and he who has the Holy 
Spirit has also the Son, and is a temple of God. As the Son, 
being in the Father, and the Father being in him, cannot be 
a creature, so neither can the Holy Spirit, being in the Son, 
and the Son being in him, be a creature.t From this time 
forward, the identity of the essence of the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son was maintained by the most eminent 
teachers of the Oriental church, by such men as Basil of 
Czesarea, Gregory of Nazianzen, Amphilochius, and Didymus ; 
and at length this doctrine also passed over into the synodal 
articles. After the Alexandrian council, already mentioned, 
and an Illyrian one of the year 875 { had set the example in 
this matter, the extension of the dpoovatoy to the doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit was adopted also into the new form 
which the Nicene creed received through the second general 
council at Constantinople. The Holy Spirit was described 
by this Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed, in the scriptural 
phraseology, as ‘‘ the Spirit proceeding from the Father ; 
the governing, quickening Spirit, who is to be worshipped 
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+ See Athanas. ep. I. III. IV. to the bishop Serapion of Thmuis. 

¢ Which was the first toextend the éwocvou» to the doctrine concerning 
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and honoured at the same time with the Father and the 
Son.” * 

On the first clause of this formula there arose, in later times, 
a difference of views between the two portions of the church, 
the Eastern and the Western, the germ of which we discover 
even in the present period. 

In the Eastern church it was according to the prevailing 
view to consider God the Father as being ‘ the sole efficient 
cause (causa efliciens) of all existence; the Logos as being 
the revealing and mediatory principle; and the Holy Ghost 
as being the completive divine principle in the creation. God 
the Father effected all through the Son in the Holy Spirit.” + 
As connected also with this view of the matter in the Oriental 
church, the unity of the divine essence rested upon this as its 
basis, that God the Father should be acknowledged as ‘ the 
sole efficient cause (the pia apyxi)) from whom all else was 
derived, from whom the Son was generated, and from whom 
the Holy Spirit proceeded, and who effects all through the 
Son and in the Holy Spirit.” This formula, so connected 
with the views of the Oriental church that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, ‘‘ was made especially prominent and 
held fast in opposition to the doctrine of the creation of the 
Spiritt—that the Holy Spirit is not related, after the same 
manner as the Son, to the essence of God, but is a creature 
of the Son.” The opposite to this doctrine was expressed as 
follows,—‘* that the Holy Spirit does not derive his essence 

* 1 xugloy, 7d Cworoy, 70 tx Tov TAaTe0S ixrogevoy, oy TH Turel Kai Tq 
vin cummeocxuvoipevay xad ovvdokaCousevay. 

{+ Athanas. c. Serapion. 1]. 1. ¢. 24. The Father creates and renews all 
through his Logos in the Holy Spirit. Basil. Cesar. de Sp.S. ¢. 16. By 
the will of the Father all spirits have received their existence, by the 
agency of the Son they were brought into existence, by the presence of 
the Holy Spirit they are completed in their existence. ‘There are not 
resis aoxai, but wie dpyn, Snpesoveyovcn dv vied xei ttrAswiow ty wvevuari, 
Gregory of Nyssa, T. II]. de baptismo Christi, represents the Father as 
the aexn, the Son as the OutLsoue yas, the wvetjua as the rertiwrixey rav ray 
zav. Basil of Cesarea endeavours, in his 38th letter, to show how it is 
necessary, from the operations of God in man, one should mount, step by 
step, to the idea of the Trinity. All good which is wrought in us by the 
power of God, we recognize as the operation of the Holy Spirit. Irom 
this we pass to the idea of the author of all the good which is wrought in 
us by the Holy Spirit, who is the Son of God. But he is not the supreme 


and highest ground-cause (zgx%), but this last is the Father; thus we 
ascend from the Son to the Father. 
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from the Son in the way of dependence, but is related after 
the like independent manner to the Father, as the common 
ground ; that as the Son is begotten of the Father, so the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.” 

AAs it concerns, on the other hand, the exposition of this 
doctrine in the Western church, it was believed, especially 
ever since the time of the more precise logical carrying out 
of the conception of the unity of essence in the Triad by 
Augustin, that, in order to hold fast the doctrine in a con- 
sistent manner, the inference must necessarily be drawn, that 
as the Son of God was in all respects identical in essence with 
the Father, and as the Father had communicated all to the 
Son, so too the Holy Spirit proceeds as well from the Son as 
from the Father. There are not two different Spirits, one 
belonging to the Father, the other to the Son; but there is 
one spirit of both;—as he is called in the holy scriptures 
sometimes the Spirit of the Father, sometimes the Spirit of the 
Son. How, then, could it be otherwise than that he, the 
Spirit of both, proceeds from both?* As the Homoousion 
was made prominent in opposition to Arianism, so it was 
believed necessary also in the same opposition to express this 
definition, viz., that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son and 
from the Father, and the contrary appeared as being a remnant 
of the Arian system of subordination.t Added to this was 
Augustin’s speculative theory concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity, by which this definition was favoured; where we 
must confess that his confusion of metaphysics with religion 
led him astray. Although a profound experience of the 
Christian life ever lay at bottom, yet, notwithstanding this, he 
transported the doctrine of the Trinity very much away from 
its proper historico-practical ground to a speculative one ; and 


* See e.g. Augustin. Tract. 100, in evangel. Joh. s. A quo autem 
habet Filius, ut sit Deus (est enim de Deo Deus), ab illo habet utique, 
ut etiam de illo procedat Spiritus Sanctus, ac per hoe Spiritus Sanctus, 
ut etiam de Filio procedat, sicut procedit de Patre ab ipso habet Patre. 

+ Keeping at a distance all notions of time, and everything that bor- 
dered on subordinationism, Augustin was unwilling to let even the 
representation pass, that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father to the 
Son, and then first proceeds from the Son to sanctify the creature. Spi- 
ritus Sanctus non de Patre procedit in Filium, et de Filio procedit ad 
sanctificandam creaturam, sed simul de utroque procedit, quamvis hoe 
Filio Pater dederit, ut quemadmodum de se, ita de illo quoque procedit. 
L. ¢. 
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the confusion of two heterogeneous provinces met its appro- 
priate punishment in leading him to mistake a play of analogies 
for a demonstration. God the Father is the divine Being; 
the Son is knowledge, as a self-manifestation of this being— 
hence the Son is begotten of the Father; will, love, as that 
wherein being and knowing embrace each other, is the fellow- 
ship of both, the exhibition of the divine unity; hence the 
Holy Spirit, as the fellowship, is the love in which both embrace 
each other, and which proceeds from both. And since the 
Holy Spirit denotes the fellowship of both, he is also that 
whereby we may be made partakers of the fellowship with the 
Father and Son. In all nature too, as a manifestation of God, 
Augustin believed that he saw a symbol of this Trinity, there 
being everywhere to be observed a universal being, the par- 
ticular being, and the unity and harmony of the whole.* 
Moreover, the opposition between the two theories came 
even already to be publicly expressed; although, on the 
part of the Western church, it was not the Oriental church 
doctrine, but Arianism; and, although on the part of the 
Oriental church, it was not the Western church doctrine, 
but the doctrine of the creation of the Spirit, which con- 
stituted the matters of dispute. Nevertheless, the way was 
thereby prepared for a struggle betwixt the two tendencies. 
Thus the great Syrian church-teacher, Theodore of Mop- 
Suestia, in his confession of faith, contended against the repre- 
sentation that the Holy Spirit did not derive his essence 
immediately from God the Father, but had received his 
existence through the Son.t Cyrill of Alexandria having, in 
the ninth of his anathemas, pronounced sentence of condemna- 
tion on those who denied that the Holy Spirit is a property of 
Christ, Theodoret remarks upon this, in his refutation of these 
anathemas: “If it is meant to be said here that the Holy 


* Sermo 71,s.18. In Spiritu Sancto insinuatur Patris Filiique com- 
munitas. Quod ergo commune est Patri et Filio, per hoc nos habere 
communionem et inter nos et secum. Serm. 212, Spiritus Sanctus 
unitas amborum, De Trinitat. 1. XV.s. 27. Per Spiritum Sanctum insi- 
nuatur caritas, qua invicem se diligunt Pater et Filius.—Esse, species 
rei et ordo. Confessio, 1. XIII. ¢. 11. de vera religione, s. 13. 

tT Ai vid rhy Uragkiy siands. 

ft "Idiy ives rod Xeirrod. "These words, according to their proper con- 
nection, do not belong here, but are taken simply in the connection 
which Theodoret gave to them, for the purpose of attacking them, 
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Spirit is of like essence with the Son of God, and proceeds 
from the Father, let this be conceded; but if it is meant to 
be said that he has his existence from the Son, or through the 
Son, let it be rejected as blasphemous:’’ and he refers for 
proof to John xv. 26; 1 Corinth. ii. 12. Theodore and Theo- 
doret both evidently intended here to combat but one and the 
same doctrine—that which favoured the notion of the creation 
of the Spirit. The same was the case, on the other hand, in 
the Western church. When the West-Gothic church of 
Spain, in the time of king Receared, went over from the 
Arian doctrine to the Nicene, that Western theory was first 
adopted as an addition to the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed.” 
At the third ecclesiastical assembly of Toledo, a.p. 589, the 
ereed was presented with this addition, and sentence of con- 
demnation pronounced on those who did not believe that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and Son, where evidently 
those were intended who still remained attached to the Arian 
doctrine which hitherto prevailed there.t 

As we observed, the Oriental church was the proper the- 
atre for the controversies on the doctrine of the Trinity, with 
regard to which the Western church, in the main, kept itself 
more tranquil. The Anti-Nicene doctrine had found here 
but few advocates. ‘The most considerable man among these 
latter was Auxentius, bishop of Milan, who was rather in- 
clined to Seni-Arianism, and who defended the symbol of faith 
drawn up at Rimini. The major part of his church being 
satisfied with him, he was protected by the emperor Valen- 
tinian, conformably with that prince’s maxim of toleration. 
After the death of Auxentius, in 874, a violent schism arose 
at the choice of a new bishop. Ambrose, who, as consular 
over the provinces of Liguria and /Emilia, had his head- 
quarters at Milan, deemed it necessary to go himself into 
the church, and exhort the people from the chancel to be 
quiet. A child—perhaps so instrueted—shouted the name of 


eS 


* Spiritus Sanctus, qui procedit a Patre Filioque. 

+ A conciliatory mean betwixt the two theories was offered by Au- 
gustin’s explanation, that inasmuch as the Son has everything from the 
Father, but everything as shared with the Father, so it might be said, 
Spiritum Sanctum principaliter procedere a Patre. Augustin de Trini- 
tate, 1. XV. c. 17, de civitate Dei, 1. XI. ¢. 24; and with this interme- 
diate view the theories of an Athanasius and a Basil might also agree. 
See above. 
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Ambrose, and this was considered to be a voice from God in 
favour of Ambrose, who already, in his civil offices, had 
acquired universal esteem and love. The fact that he was but 
a catechumen was not allowed to be any impediment. He 
was first baptized, and somewhat later ordained as bishop. The 
church of Milan afterwards came into critical situations, in 
which she was protected by the energy and firmness which 
Ambrose had acquired and preserved in other offices and in 
other relations. The empress Justina, the mother of the young 
emperor Valentinian II., took advantage of his minority to 
contrive some method of introducing Arianism, which had 
zealous friends among the leaders of the allied troops of the 
Goths. Had Ambrose yielded in a single point, had he given 
up to them a single church, they would probably have conti- 
tinually gone on increasing their demands. It was said the 
emperor had power to determine all matters within his go- 
vernment, that the churches belonged to him; Ambrose, on 
the other hand, affirmed that they were entrusted to him by 
God. The plans of Justina were met and defeated by his 
energy, firmness, and superior influence. 

Semi-Arianism and Arianism continued to predominate for 
some time among the rude populations, especially of German 
origin, which were during this period converted to Christi- 
anity ; because they had been first instructed by teachers who 
were attached to those principles; because they held fast to 
the form in which they had once received Christianity, and 
this very form may have constituted a convenient point of 
transition for these rude nations. This mode of apprehending 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity may have been better suited to 
them than the more completely developed Nicene view. It 
seems to have been a peculiarity of the Semi-Arian theologians, 
whereby perhaps they were better adapted to be teachers of the 
rude tribes of people, that, being less practised logicians, they 
adhered more tenaciously to the simple Bible doctrine, and 
were not for teaching anything which they could not prove 
with the exactness of verbal testimony from the Bible. Hence 
they frequently offered it as an objection to the defenders ot 
the Nicene council, that they were obliged to have recourse 
to speculative reasoning, instead of the Bible, to prove the 
Homoousion.* 


* The Arian Maximinus says to Augustin: Si affirmaveris de divinis 
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To the rude populations, among whom Arianism found 
admission, belonged the Vandals. When, in 480, this tribe 
took possession of North Africa, there arose, under their kings, 
Genserich and Hunnerich, several violent persecutions against 
the adherents of the Nicene doctrine. In part, the Vandal 
princes wished to retaliate the oppressions which their compa- 
nions in the faith had to suffer in the Roman empire ; in part, 
those of their subjects who agreed in faith with the Roman 
Christians were objects of suspicion to them; and in part they 
were led on by the rude, fanatical Arian clergy. Victor, 
bishop of Vita, in Numidia, near the close of the fifth century, 
wrote a history of this persecution. 

But the new Nicene form of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which at length obtained the victory over the older system of 
subordination, had an important influence also on the whole 
system of Christian theology. The emanation-doctrine in the 
Triad left still remaining a point of attachment, a foothold, for 
the emanation-theory ; and accordingly speculative questions 
of cosmogony might here find scope and encouragement, as in 
the case of Origen. But then, inasmuch as, by the consistent 
Athanasian system, the strong line of demarcation was drawn 
between that which is grounded in the essence of God, de- 
rived from that essence, and one and the same with it, and 
that which had been produced by a divine act of the will out 
of nothing *—that is, all which must be comprehended under 
the notion of a creature—so the Christian idea of creation 
was thus preserved against all confusion with the emanation- 


theory. 
B. Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ. 


Closely connected with the history of the doctrine of 
Christ’s divine nature, is the history of the doctrine of his hu- 
man nature, and of the relation of the human element to the 
divine in his person; for the opposite tendencies in the mode 
of apprehending the former doctrine would extend their influ- 
ence also to the different modes of conceiving this latter. 
They who apprehended the notion of Christ’s divinity with 
scripturis, si alicubi seriptam lectionem protuleris,—nos divinarum 
scripturarum optamus inveniri discipuli. Augustin. c. Maximin. Arian, 


[egies 26: 
* Concerning the meaning of this expression, see vol. IIL 
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greater exactness, would thereby be led to apprehend with 
more distinctness and precision the notion of his human nature, 
and to draw a clearer line of separation between the predicates of 
the divine and the human nature, in order that they might secure 
themselves against the transfer of human finitude to the divine 
essence of Christ. On the other hand, those who represented 
to themselves the Logos as being the most perfect among all 
created beings, but still as not being God in the proper sense% 
had therefore no occasion for making precise and accurate dlis- 
tinctions between the divine and human nature of Christ, since 
their conception of Christ’s divine nature did not exclude the 
supposition of a certain finitude; and the not distinguishing 
here might in truth be advantageous to their system, and 
supply many proofs for their subordination-system, which 
would have been taken away from them by the distinction of 
two complete natures. And on this point Arius did actually 
adopt into his system the older, still undefined and undevelopea 
doctrine, in the form which it had previous to the new stage of 
development to which it was carried by Tertullian, and more 
especially by Origen. Arius and Eunomius * made the in- 
carnation of the Logos to consist simply in his becoming 
united with a human body. Thus they could now avail them- 
selves of all those passages of the New Testament in which 
they found anything expressed denoting a finite nature, hinting 
at a subordinate relation of Christ, as evidence against the 
doctrine of consubstantiality. But if in such passages the de- 
fenders of the Homoousion met them with the distinction of the 
two natures by which this was to be explained, then they 
charged these defenders with denying the true personal unity 
of the God-man, with making the one Son of God and the one 
Christ two Sons of God and two Christs t—the same objec- 
tion which was made to Origen, in the preceding period, when 
he first gave systematic form to the doctrine of Christ’s com- 
plete human nature. 

Whilst, by Arius and Eunomius, the older church doctrine 
of Christ’s humanity was brought up anew, the older Sabel- 


* From Gregor. Nyss. orat. f. 482, it is plain that the words in the 


confession of faith of Eunomius must read as follows: Ojx dyarkapovra tx 


urns xal caparos avbourov. 
+ See Eunomius against Basil. Gregor. Nyssen. c. Eunom. orat. LV. 
f. 578. 
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lianism and the older Samosatenianism was repeated over again 
in the doctrines of Marcellus of Ancyra,-and of Photinus. 
As we have already remarked, Marcellus referred everything 
which seemed to denote a species of dependence, subordination, 
or limitation, not to the Logos by himself considered, but to 
his particular active etticiency,* by virtue of which he had 
taken into union with himself also the human nature of Christ. 
To this particular efficiency, whereby the divine Logos had, as 
it were, come forth from the hidden essence of God, he referred 
the entire human appearance of Christ, which had for its object 
to manifest God in the sensible nature of man, to elevate man 
to God and to a participation in the divine life, and to pro- 
cure for him the victory over sin. Until this object should be 
attained, the separate kingdom of Christ, growing out of this 
particular activity of the Logos, was to endure ; but as soon as 
the object was attained, Ged would withdraw back into him- 
self this efficiency of the Logos which had emanated from 
him, and the separate kingdom of Christ, therewith connected, 
would again resolve itself into the one, universal, eternal 
kingdom of God the Father—all which, as he supposed, could 
be shown from 1 Cor. xv. 28. This active energy (évepyeta 
doaorext)) of the Logos he made to consist, however, in no- 
thine else than the inspiring with a soul the human body, 
which the Logos, by so doing, appropriated to himself. In 
his opinion, which agrees in this respect with that of Beryll of 
Bostra, and of Sabellius, the entire personal existence and con- 
sciousness of Christ was a result of this éveoyeta dpaareKh. 
But here, according to his own theory, he must have been sur- 
prised by the question and the difficulty, ‘* What, then, was to 
become of the body of Christ, which had thus been animated 
with a soul and transfigured to an imperishable existence, when 
God should once more withdraw into himself the energy of the 
Logos, that had emanated from him and had ettected all this?” 
Marcellus, who was not a logical systematizer, who was actu- 
ated by only one single interest—that of holding fast the 
unity of the Christian consciousness of God, who ever took 
the stand of opposition to speculative caprice, and to the dog- 
matism which was for determining too many things, and would 
hold fast on nothing but what he believed he found expressly 
determined in scripture—left the difficulty unsolved; at the 


* The tysoysice deuerixn Tov Aoyov. 
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same time affirming that it was not safe to determine anything 
on this point, since holy writ had given no definite solution of 
the question.* But the more logical Photinus, to whom the 
doctrine of the existence of God in Christ seemed less import- 
ant, was not to be satisfied with thus admitting the difficulty 
without resolving it; and as he clearly understood and ex- 
pressed with precision the Samosatenian theory, to which 
Marcellus unconsciously inclined in his doctrine of the Logos, 
so he adopted also its peculiar representation of the human na- 
ture of Christ. He made the évepyeéa dpacrixh of the Logos 
here to consist, not in the animating of the body of Christ with 
a soul, but in the enlightening influence of the Logos on the 
man Jesus, consisting of body and soul, whereby he stood pre- 
eminent over all other prophets and divine messengers, and 
became the Son of God.+ 

In opposition to these two tendencies in the mode of con- 
ceiving this doctrine, the Arian and the Photinian, the twa 
others now proceeded to form themselves in the dogmatico- 
polemical interest, maintaining, on the one hand, the complete- 
ness of the human nature of Christ, and, on the other, the true 
personal union of the two natures. According as the one or 
the other of these predominated, differences would now arise 
in the mode of apprehending this doctrine. Yet it was sought 


* Euseb. c. Marcell. 1. II. ¢. 2, 4. 

+ This representation of the doctrine of Photinus seems certainly to 
be in accordance with the majority of the reports of ancient writers: and 
it was this false doctrine which men designated with the name Photini- 
anism, while at the same time they were accustomed to compare his 
theory with that of Paul of Samosata. But still the question arises 
whether these accounts are perfectly correct. The council of Sirmium 
in 351, directs against Photinus, among others also, the following 
anathema: Ei cls rd 9 Adyos octoh inévero dxodwv, civ Royov cis cdoxa merd~ 
PsBaiober vounilo, 1 reorny troutvnxore eyeirnOdvar ony capua. It cannot 
be conceived how this could be said in opposition to any Samosatenian 
tenet; but it is altogether apropos, if Photinus, like his teacher Mar- 
cellus, and like Sabellius, derived the entire human existence of Christ 
from a certain irradiation of the Logos into the céeg. Perhaps, however, 
he differed from Marcellus precisely in this, that he explained the so- 
constituted personality of Christ as destined indeed to endure Sor ever, 
but held that his kingdom was to last only for a certain definite period. 
The ancients do, indeed, sometimes compare Photinus with Sabellins ; 
but it must be owned, their views of the difference between the doctrine 
of Paul and that of Sabellius were not clear, and this very circumstance 


may also have led them to a false representation of Photin’s doctrine, 
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at first to hold fast the theory of personal unity along with the 
completeness of the human nature taken up into union with 
the Logos, as the essential thing; in doing which many dit- 
ferences in particular modes of conception might have existed, 
without encroaching on the unity of faith.* The most eminent 
chureh-teachers, such as Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen, laboured to preserve the unity of faith on 
this side. and to suppress those schisms which were now exist- 
ing in the bud; but the germ of antagonisms was already 
formed, which could no longer be suppressed, but must go on 
to develope themselves without stop or hindrance. 

Especially important was the influence of the two great 
chureh-teachers of Cappadocia, Gregory of Nazianzen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, on the development of this doctrine. We 
find in them the further prosecution of the tendency which 
commenced with Origen. They adopted from Origen the 
doctrine, that the Logos united himself, by the mediation of 
a rational human soul (of a pux7 voepa), with the sensuous 
nature, ‘The essential point of this union, the characteristic 
mark of the personal unity, they placed in this, namely, that 
the divine Logos took all the parts of human nature into fellow- 
ship with himself, and pervaded them. ‘They affirmed, it is 
true, that this permeation took place potentially from the 
frst moment of the human existence ; but, with Origen, they 


* As, for example, Hilary of Poictiers expressed in his own peculiar 
mode of apprehending the doetrine as follows: Christum sibi animam 
assumsisse ex se et corpus per Se, i.e. a soul derived in some way from 
his divine essence, to which it was especially related ; and a body mira- 
culously so wrought by the divine informing power, that although in 
shape it resembled other human bodies, it was yet of a more exalted 
nature, so that to all sensuous affections which he was not liable to by any 
necessity of nature, he voluntarily subjected himself to secure a parti- 
cular object in view, viz., the salvation of man, xa’ oixovowniay, See 
Hilar. de Trinitate, 1. 1X.et X. A doctrine similar to that set forth in 
the preceding period by Clement of Alexandria, according to which, it 
must be admitted, especially so far as it concerns the view of Hilary, that 
the ideal of purely human virtue, which Christ must present, in order to 
be the Redeemer of mankind and the author of a new moral creation in 
humanity, could not be rightly understood. To this theory of the body, 
Hilary suffered himself to be misled by the false ascetic theory which 
derived sin particularly from the sensuous nature. Asit respects the 
other position, however, the correct notion hovered before his mind, that 
the human nature of Christ cannot be regarded as one that came in the 
natural course of the development of sinful humanity, 
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taught at the same time that its consequences, in respect to 
all the parts of human nature, did not unfold themselves until 
after Christ’s resurrection; that, after his ascension to glory, 
his body also became transfigured to a form analogous with 
the divine essence. See vol. I. 

In refutation of the charge brought by Eunomius, that, by 
the supposition of a complete human nature in Christ, along 
with the divine nature, a duality was ascribed to him, Gregory 
of Nyssa says: “ Beyond question, such a duality would find 
place, if, along with the divine nature, there existed in Christ 
another alien one in its own peculiar characteristic marks and 
properties. But as everything had been transformed after the 
analogy of the divine nature, into which the human has arisen, 
as wood into the fire, such a distinction no longer holds good.’’* 
From this theory was derived the argument for a transfer of 
the divine predicates to the human nature, and vice versa; 
for a reciprocal interchange of attributes.t As, in the case 
of Gregory of Nyssa, the principles of the Origenistic system 
of faith appear everywhere more sharply defined than they do 
in the case of Gregory of Nazianzen; so he maintained that 
the glorified body of Christ, by that sublimation (avdxpactc) 
into the essence of the divine nature, laid aside gravity, shape, 
colour, limitation, all the properties of the sensuous nature ; 
a proper human nature was to be ascribed to it only during 
the period of its earthly appearance. Hence also he taught 
the doctrine of the omnipresence of the glorified body of 
Christ: “* After the same manner as Christ exists in the super- 
terrestrial regions, so also he exists with ws in all parts of the 
world.” t 

In opposition to this theory, derived from the Origenistic 
theology, came forth another system, which once more exerted 


* We see here much that is analogous to the later Monophysitism. 
See Gregor. Nyss. orat. 4, f.-589, T. III. 265. His ep. ad Theo- 
philum. 

t The dyrpcbicracis ray dvoeerwv, which afterwards became the 
oceasion of so much controversy. 

{ Gregory of Nazianzen expresses himself more temperately. He 
says we should not attribute to the glorified body of Christ any properly 
sensuous qualities, but neither again a spiritual essence (Qucis dowpares) ; 
that it is impossible to determine any thing more than this respecting the 
nature of his glorified body (Stosderrégou camara). Gregor. Naz. orat. 
40, f. 641. 
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a special influence on the course of development of the 
doctrine we are considering : namely, that of the younger 
Apollinaris, a man thoroughly trained in the study of the 
ancient Greek literature, and a native of Laocicea in Syria, 
of which city he finally became bishop. The great effort of 
this teacher was again to suppress the doctrine of a perfect 
human nature taken up into indissoluble union with the divine 
Logos, which had been first brought into systematic form 
and obtained authority by means of Origen; and, instead of 
it, to establish on a firm footing, by new logical grounds and 
trains of argument, the original doctrine of the union of the 
Logos solely with the human body. In the case of Apolli- 
naris, the interest of Christian faith was combined with the 
interest of scientific speculation. He was especially intent, 
like the older Patripassianists, to preserve this point inviolate, 
and without any curtailment to the faith—that God revealed 
himself to him immediately in the appearance of Christ, that 
nothing intervened to shut him out from the immediate relation 
to God. This, however, as it seemed to him, was not the case 
with the theory introduced by Origen and adopted by the 
church; for in this it seemed to him that the immediate mani- 
festation of God in Christ was not recognized, but only a 
human spirit was represented as the organ of the divine mani- 
festation. in the next place, it was his opinion, that it be- 
longed to the scientifie exposition to bring out into clear con- 
sciousness what was contained in the church faith, and to 
examine, moreover, whether it corresponded to the essence of 
pure Christianity ; whether some Jewish or pagan element 
had not mixed in with the faith of Christians, as might easily 
happen, when the faith was proceeding onward in its uncon- 
scious development. It was by a credulity which did not stop 
to examine, that Eve suffered herself to be betrayed.* At the 


* The words of Apollinaris are: Mévay ryyv sevoeBa gwisrw ayuboy ay 
youiCecdas (against those who were constantly appealing only to faith, 
and repelling all new dogmatic investigations as hostile to faith. 
Against such he would say, that faith, considered by itself alone, mere 
believing, was of no value; but everything depended on the examina- 
tion whether that which was the object of faith, really answered to the 
essence of Christian piety ). Mat yee 77 Eve cuveviynew ny avezerarroy 
alociv, ore Weoonnsy xe THY roy xeorlavey Leracwivny elves, pn wou abn, 
ruis tov ‘EAAnwy 1 way “loudeloy oyvemmeraicn sofas. Gregor, Nyss. 
Antirrhetic, adv. Apollinar. sec. iv. p. 130. 
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basis, then, of this exposition by Apollinaris, lay the principle, 
that the end to be sought in a scientific examination of the 
church system of faith was to preserve the purely Christian 
elements of that faith from the intermixture of foreign Jewish 
and pagan elements; and, where such an intermixture had 
already taken place, to purge away the dross. How salutary 
would have been the etfect on the Christian life, how many 
errors adulterating pure Christianity would have been pre- 
vented from being propagated by church tradition to the follow- 
ing centuries, if this principle of Apollinaris had been received 
appropriated, and consistently applied ! 

Apollinaris supposed he was able to demonstrate with ma 
thematical certainty* how it was necessary for any one to re- 
gard the person of Christ if he would consistently recognize 
him as the God-man. “Either,” said he, speaking against 
the doctrine of the union of the deity and humanity in Christ 
conceived after the manner above described, ‘either the man 
who was taken into union with the divine Logos retained his 
own self-determining free-will ; and in this case it was impos- 
sible that any true personal union could take place. The man 
endowed with a free-will is but an organ, through which the 
Logos acts, in like manner as he made prophets and holy men 
serve as organs of his activity.} Christ differs only in degree 
from other divinely enlightened messengers of God. He is 
not the God-man, but only a divine man, just as believers come 
to be:—only a man serving as an organ of the divine will.f 
Or we must suppose, that the human nature suffered the loss of 
its free-will in this union with the divine Logos. But, as this 
belongs to the essence of human nature, the latter, in losing 
the free-will, ceases to be any longer a human nature, and 
consequently nothing more is now to be said of a union of 
divinity and humanity. At the same time it is not to be 
conceived that God, the creator of human nature, would so 
deprive it of that which constitutes its essence, and conse- 
quently annihilate it.’’§ 


* Teouereinos dorodsizec: xa) dvdyuous. 
+ YoPia PuriCodox voov avboarov, alrn dt nal ty réow avbpwros. L. c. 215. 
JT Ovxy 4 trougavios dvboworos, aan’ trovgavioy Seo dovciov. Li. c. 255. 
“ Avbowsaos Evdeos. 
§ Ploga roti aurekovoiov Sov +d woh elvecr adeeLouciov' ov pbsiosras dt 4 
Qiois txd Tod Toncevros adehy. L, c. 245. 
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ie Apollinaris, therefore, who took the same liberty of draw- 
i] ing his own conclusions from the positions of his opponents, 
ne and arguing against them, as his opponents took with regard 
[hel to his, and so of charging them with all the consequences 
| ti} which seemed necessarily to flow from their principles judged 
i from his own point of view, laid it as a charge against his 
hn antagonists that, like Paul of Samosata and Photinus, they 
recognized in Christ not the God-man, but only the divine 
man ;* that they made of Christ two persons, two Sons of 
God, a Son of God in the proper sense, and a Son of God in 
the improper sense. 

The doctrine concerning Christ, as the God-man, Apol- 
. linaris held to be the properly characteristic and fundamental 
i doctrine of Christianity. That Christ was a man united with 
y God, and performed miracles in the exercise of a divine 
power, he supposed, even Jews and Pagans might concede, as 
the Jews said the same thing in fact of Elijah; but faith in 
the God-man was that which constituted the Christian.] 

But how then did Avpollinaris realize to himself, from his 
own point of view, the idea of the God-man, which seemed to 
him so important? Two beings persisting in their complete- 
ness, he conceived, could not be united into one whole. Out of 
the union of the perfect human nature with the Deity one person 
never could proceed,§ and more particularly the rational soul of 
the man could not be assumed into union with the divine Logos 
‘ so as to form one person. This was the negative side of the doc- 
} | trine of Apollinaris: but, as to its positive side, this was 
ay _ closely connected with his peculiar views of human nature. 
He supposed, with many others of his time, that human nature 
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* To aveeumoy tydsoy roy Xeirroy BYOLUZCEN, tyavrioy eva Tulg aToTTOA- 
nails diducxariais, arrbroIoy € THY guvddwy, TlavaAoy 3: zal Pwreivey xual 
Maexiaroy ris romurns dimoreoPns narécgeas. 139, lc. On his own 
principles he understood the words avégazos ¥ysos and Selos as Synony- 
mous; since, according to his theory, a map composed of spirit and 
body, in whom God dwelt, could be none else than a divine man 
specially actuated by the Divine Spirit. It is deserving of notice, also, 
| how wrongly he conceived of the doctrine of his contemporary, Mar- 
i cellus of Ancyra. See above. 

{ + Ason gee, and a son barely Sieve. See l. c. p. 209, p. 189, 232. 

{ t L. c. p. 184. 

ih § A maxim of Apollinaris: Ei dvéearm rersin cuvnpdn Deas redelos 
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consisted of three parts—the rational soul, which constitutes 
the essence of man’s nature;* the animal soul, which is the 
principle of animal life ; and the body, between which and 
the spirit that soul is the intermediate principle. The body, 
by itself considered, has no faculty of desire; but this soul, 
which is united with it, is the source and fountain of the 
desires that struggle against reason. This soul Apollinaris 
believed he found described also by the apostle Paul in the 
passage where he speaks of the flesh striving against the 
spirit.{ The human, mutable spirit was too weak to subject 
to itself this resisting soul; hence the domination of the sinful 
desires. In order, therefore, to the redemption of mankind 
from the dominion of sin, it was necessary that an immutable 
divine spirit, the Logos himself, should enter into union 
with these two parts of human nature. It does not pertain to 
the essence of that lower soul, as it does to the essence of the 
higher soul, that it should determine itself ; but, on the con- 
trary, that it should be determined and ruled by a higher 
principle. But the human spirit was too weak for this; the 
end and destination of human nature, therefore, is realised 
when the Logos, as an immutable divine spirit, rules over this 
lower soul, and thus restores the harmony between the lower 
and the higher principles in man’s nature.$ 

In this way Apollinaris supposed that he avoided all the 
difficulties which attended the other theory, and that he had 
demonstrated how the divine and human natures in Christ 
must be conceived to be united into personal unity. Christ, 
like every other man, consisted of three parts, of spirit, soul, 
and body ; but with this difference, that in his case the place of 
the weak and mutable human spirit was filled by an immutable 
divine spirit : for this reason, therefore, is Christ also the God- 
man, a name which could not otherwise be ascribed to him. 
This difference between Christ and other men Apollinaris be- 
lieved might also be clearly pointed out in his life. All 
human development is progressive ; it proceeds from conflict 


* Won rAoyixn, Tvsvuc, yous. t+ The ox daoyos. 

t L.c. p. 138, 
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and effort, for the very reason that the human spirit is a 
mutable one, which can only seek to subject the inferior soul 
to itself by degrees. But we find nothing of this kind in the 
case of Christ, who from the first ruled the inferior soul by his 
transcendent, divine Spirit.* The union of the divine Logos 
with a perfect human nature takes place only in the case of 
individual believers, who, by their fellowship with the God- 
man, are made to partake of his victory over sin and his do- 
minion over the inferior soul.+ With this theory Apollinaris 
believed he possessed the advantage of being able, without 
harm to the unaltered properties of all parts of the human 
nature which, the divine Logos assumed into union with him- 
self, to affirm the unity of person, and, as evidence of this, the 
interchange of attributes.{ He was fond of certain expressions 
entirely at variance with the scripture phraseology, and which 
began now for the first time to become current, ‘ God died, 
God was born.”§ He maintained that worship was due to the 
sensuous nature united with the Logos in one person ;|| a 
thing which, on the other hand, they who attributed to Christ 
a perfect human nature could not maintain, without adding a 
fourth essence to the Trinity. Henow brought it as a charge 
against his opponents that they were obliged to suppose a 
change in Christ’s body, a deification of it contradictory to its 
own nature, and to represent the true union of the divinity 
and the humanity as being the result of Christ’s resurrection 57 
of which charge the above described theory of Gregory of 
Nyssa, and other theologians trained in the school of Origen, 
especially furnished the occasion. He controverted the theory 
of the human omnipresence of Christ, teaching that Christ, 
although in respect to his body he was in heaven, yet in 
respect to his divine essence united with the body, is every- 


where with believers.** 


* The inference of Apollinaris: Odd:uia doxhoss ty Xeirry, bx age vous 
tor avbowx1v05 « igen, DPA 
+ Ey oh tregoxniry xa bas cod Selov vou kseyouusyn sagxt TEAEITAS 
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2 oY es vs NG i AS & fs ~ -. Ie . 
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According to this connection of ideas, it would seem that in 
the same manner as the older Patripassianists conceived of the 
whole being of God as constituting the animating soul of the 
human body in which it dwelt, sv also Apollinaris would con- 
ceive of the whole being of the divine Logos as constituting 
the animating soul in the human nature of Jesus. In this case, 
however, it is difficult to explain how a man of his sagacity 
could fail to be struck with the great difficulties attending such 
a supposition. Yet, to judge from a single remark of A polli- 
naris, it would seem that, in endeavouring to avoid these diffi- 
culties, and to make the matter clearly conceivable, he touched, 
without intending it, upon the ideas of Beryll of Bostra and of 
Sabellius, and fell into that view of the personality of Christ 
according to which it was not one commensurate with the 
whole being of the Logos, but formed from a certain influx or 
irradiation of the Logos into the human body.* 


* It is a remark of Apollinaris, which is to be found in Gregory of 
Nyssa, ¢. 29, and which appeared to that father himself somewhat 
obscure. On the language of Christ, in the gospel of John, “My 
Father works hitherto, and I work,” he observes that Christ here places 
his own action on an equality with that of the Father, according to the 
spirit; but that, according to the flesh, he makes a distinction (Siiewy piv 
THY tvegysiany xard chexn, kicwy 0: xar&z avedua). Next he goes on to 
say, that this expression denotes, on the one hand, the equality in respect 
of power; on the other, the distinction as to the mode of action, in 
respect of the flesh ; by virtue of which, John v. 21, he did not quicken 
all, but those whom he willed, (“Oveg exer conv ty duvduss wdaw ivorire 
aul Thy nara odexa Ths weeytias diaicerir, xual’ Hy ov wdvTas Elworahct, AAG 
Twas, ods tMeancev.) Yet here Apollinaris plainly fixes a distinction 
between the unlimited, infinite activity of the Logos, considered by him- 
self, and his limited activity, affected by the existence in the flesh. So 
far as Christ is conscious of his being one with God, he ascribes to him- 
self the power, like the Father, to impart life to all; so far as his being 
is conditioned by the céeé, he is conscious of being able to awaken to 
life (which Apollinaris understood without doubt as referring to the 
resurrection of the body) only in a limited degree. Thus the Logos 
does not reveal himself here in a way that corresponds to his divine 
essence, considered by itself, but in one that corresponds to his form of 
manifestation conditioned and determined by the cdgé, animated by 
him with a rational soul. But this point in his system he probably 
did not make any clearer to himself. Had he made clear to his 
own consciousness what lay at the bottom of this, his theory, he would 
have been forced to give up a great deal which he felt it to be extremely 
important to hold fast. ‘The conflicting elements in his system here 
come into collision 
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Apollinaris had no intention to separate himself from the 
Catholic church, to set up a particular theory at variance with 
the old church doctrine, and found a distinct sect ; for he was 
convinced that the essence of the church doctrine was expressed 
+n a consistent manner only in his own theory, and that the 
scheme which had proceeded from the Origenistic school was 
self-contradictory. Accordingly, he could with honesty sub- 
scribe, through his delegates, the articles which were estab- 
lished by the aforesaid synod held at Alexandria, a.p. 362, in 
opposition to the above-described Arian doctrine concerning 
Christ’s human nature. He directed his name to be subscribed 
to the articles, by which the hypothesis of a body without soul 
or spirit (cGpa abuxor cal avofroy) in Christ was condemned ; 
for he also did, in fact, suppose a soul which belonged in con- 
nection with the body, and also a spirit which directed the soul 
in Christ. He believed that all this was first presented and 
established by his own theory in a tenable form, and in a way 
which corresponded to the idea of the God-man.* But when 
Apollinaris came out more openly with his doctrine, and sup- 
posed that he had demonstrated in an irrefragable manner what 
belonged to the completeness of the conception of the God-man, 
Athanasius affirmed, in opposition to him, that the true Christ 
was incapable of being construed by human reason. } 

The controversy which was carried on against the doctrines 
of Apollinaris led men to think of the necessary connection be- 
tween the recognition of a perfect, spiritual, and sensuous 
human nature, and the doctrine concerning that which consti- 
tuted a Redeemer and the redemption, in its more exact rela- 
tions to a systematic body of divinity. 

Athanasius, for example, in his work against Apollinaris, 
alleges, in opposition to his doctrines, substantially the follow- 
ing reasons: ‘“ How could Christ represent for us the pattern 
of the holy life after which we ought to strive, if his nature 
was not entirely homogeneous with ours? He could not 
redeem human nature in its completeness, unless he had him- 
self assumed all the parts of which it consists.” He points to 


* See the explanation of Apollinaris himself, in his letter to the synod 
at Diocesarea. Leontius Byzantin. c. fraudes Apollinaristarum, in 
‘anisii lectiones antique. T. f. 608, ed. Basnage. 

+O dAnbivos Xouras adn dad dvbowmiyvou Aoyicpuov diayeudncerus. Adv. 
Apollinaristas, 1. I. sec. 13 
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those affections and actions of Christ which could be conceived 
only as belonging to a human soul; as, for example, his sorrow 
and mortal agony, his praying, his descent to Hades for the 
redemption of the spirits in prison.* If Apollinaris says that 
Christ could not assume the human soul free from sin, without 
subjecting it to a violence destructive of its essential nature, 
such a theory, Athanasius alleged, whereby sin was supposed 
to be a necessary thing in human nature, led to Manicheism.t 
According to this, sin would be the nature of man, and 
freedom from sin stand in contradiction with his nature. 
But directly the opposite was the case, freedom from sin 
was man’s original nature ; it was only by reason of the 
corruption of that original nature, sin had obtained such 
dominion over it. Christ elevated it once more to its original 
freedom. There lay here, at the bottom of the controversy 
between the two theories, different conceptions with regard to 
freedom, which somewhat later, amidst the Pelagian disputes, 
were still more clearly brought out. Apollinaris understood 
by freedom, the freedom of choice ; Athanasius understood by 
it, freedom to goodness, to moral development undisturbed by 
anything of a foreign nature. Gregory of Nazianzen says, in 
opposition to Apollinaris: ‘* Christ must, in his character of 
Redeemer, appear in human nature, not barely because he made 
use of human nature as a sensible veil, and must bring down 
the divine element to man’s apprehension in this sensible veil ; 
for if so, he might in truth have chosen any other sensible 
veil as the organ for its manifestation; but he must assume 
the human nature, in order to make man holy ; consequently 
he must assume the whole man, consisting of soul and body.” 


* The opinion, however, is assuredly without any foundation, that the 
opposition to Apollinarianism led to the adoption into the Apostles’ 
Creed of the article respecting the design of Christ’s descensus ad inferos; 
for this must far rather have been made a prominent point long before 
this, in opposition to the Gnostics, who wholly denied the descensus 
Christi ad inferos. Apollinaris did not deny this, although his oppo- 
nents objected to him, that this, as well as many other doctrines belong- 
ing to the essence of orthodoxy, could not be reconciled with his theory. 
We have his own words, in which he holds forth this doctrine; if it be 
true that it isthe same Apollinaris who is cited in the Catena Nicephori, 
Lips. 1772, T. I. 1475. He considered this descensus as constituting 2 
part of the pain and anguish of Christ’s death. 

+ Ep. ad Cledon. aud orat. 51 
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Moreover, through public synodal articles, the opposition 
to the doctrine of Apollinaris was expressed by Western 
councils subsequent to the year 376, and by the second general 
council of Constantinople. Yet no more new articles of 
doctrine concerning the divine and human nature in Christ 
were publicly established in this controversy. 


Remark.—The continuation of the history of the develop- 
ment of this doctrine follows in the next section. 


END OF PART FIFTH OF THE ORIGINAL. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE FOURTH SECTION. 


History of the Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ. 


From the time of the Apollinarian disputes, the different ten- 
dencies already noticed by us as existing at an earlier period, 
in the mode of apprehending the doctrine concerning the per- 
son of Christ, proceeded to unfold themselves to more decided 
opposition, according as the doctrine was set forth either in 
antithesis to the scheme of Apollinaris, or to that of Photinus. 
This difference of doctrinal tendencies was not grounded 
merely, however, in a difference of outward and local rela- 
tions: it had its still deeper ground in an essential difference 
pervading the whole dogmatic spirit. Those who were pre- 
dominantly inclined to the side of feeling and religious con- 
templation, made it their chief concern, in Opposition to the 
Photinian views,—which recognized only a distinction of 
degree between the Son of God and other enlightened and 
holy men,—to bring out distinctly the difference of kind 
between the fact of God’s becoming man, and a mere in- 
fluence of God upon a man; and to fix the attention upon the 
incomprehensible and inexplicable side of the mystery. Those, 
on the other hand, who were more inclined to seek after clear 
and well-defined conceptions for the understanding, made it 
their chief object to distinguish and separate in their concep- 
tions those elements which, in feeling and the mere intuitions 
of feeling, were apt to be confounded together ; and thus, in 
opposition to Gnostic and Apollinarian modes of apprehen- 
sion, they were led to insist upon the abiding distinction of the 
divine and human natures, each retaining its own separate 
individuality. The first of these tendencies we find more 
particularly represented in the church and school of Alexan- 
dria; the other, in the church and school of Antioch. This 
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difference may in part be accounted for by what we have 
already said, in the introduction to this section, concerning the 
general character of these schools. 

The Antiochian school could hardly fail to be led, by its 
prevailing historico-grammatical tendency, to give more im- 
portance ‘than others - were wont to do, to the human side in 
the life of Christ. Where an allegorical or otherwise artificial 
method of interpretation easily contrived means to obscure the 
plainly manifested human element in the life of Christ, the 
principles of interpretation adopted by that church naturally 
produced the contrary effect. While other schools adjusted 
and interpreted all the appearances brought to view in the 
sospel narrative, according to a doctrinal conception of Christ 
already fixed and established, this school, on the other hand, 
formed its conception of Christ from the gospel history. On 
determining the sense of those passages where Christ himself 
speaks of his knowledge as being, in a certain respect, limited, 
they could not be so “easily satisfied with the forced explana 
tions to which others had recourse. The simple contemplation 
and exposition of the gospel narrative led men, like Diodorus 
of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, to adopt such views of 
Christ as did not exclude the idea of a process of development 
iu him corresponding to the ordinary course of human nature, 
and like that, in a certain sense, progressively advancing and 
making its way through trials and difficulties. This mode of 
representation, however, either was not, or did not continue to 
be, in the ease of Theodore, a mere isolated notion, taken up 
for some immediate purpose ; but it formed a necessary organic 
member in the well-concocted whole of his dogmatic system, 
whose central point was the doctrine concerning Christ. In 
order to a right understanding of this, it will be necessary here 
for us to go back and consider certain points pertaining to his 
doctrine of human nature, which cannot be seen in their pro- 
per place and relation without taking into view the latter. 

Theodore supposes two portions or states in the entire history 
of the creation: the rational nature, left, at all stages of its 
existence, to itself—changeable, and exposed to temptations ; 
—and, on the other hand, the rational nature, raised, by the 
communication of a divine life pervading and transfiguring it, 
above the limitation of a finite existence, delivered from all 
temptations and conflicts, and placed in an unchangeable state 
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of moral purity. The one portion extends to the general] 
resurrection, the other follows after it.* Man, who is the 
representation of God’s image for the whole creation, is the 
medium of transition from the first of these states to the second. 
This transition could be no otherwise brought about than by 
the elevation of the human nature itself to communion with 
God, and, by means of this, to a life exalted above change 
and temptation. ‘This was the end of Christ’s appearance, by 
which God’s image first beeame truly realized in human nature ; 
man first raised to that dominion over all nature, for which he 
was destined at the creation, and made the object of reverence 
and worship for all created beings.t| Now, in order to ac- 
complish this, God must take upon him human nature in its 
peculiar condition of mutability, and, by means of the conflicts 
and temptations which belong to this state, form it for that 
higher condition which is the end of all development. Human 
nature must appear therefore, at first, even in Christ, as a 
nature subjected to temptations and conflicts ; and this pre- 
supposes a free-will, in which is implied, though without. the 
presence of sinfulness or of any actual sin, yet the possibility 
of sinning.t Without such a free, self-determining will, a 


* Excerpta Marii Mercatoris ed. Garnier. p- 100. Placuit Deo in 
duos status dividere creaturam; unum quidem, qui presens est, in quo 
mutabilia omnia fecit; alterum autem qui futurus est, cum renovans 
omnia ad immutabilitatem transferet, 

+ See the fragment of Theodore, in the book written on purpose to 
refute him, by Johannes Philoponus. It contains his commentary on 
the history of the creation, in Genesis, Li VI. c:010, ‘0; Sale gee oie 
sixovns nuiv dsecaoat Bovadpevos, avboumoy ee nuay eve AdBwv, dldvaroy oi 
xa} areiaroy Toinous, sis ovgcvay aynyaryey iaura) cuvarnas, iva, A peovoy sis 
Orbos Tuya, Tae Téons Tpocnvyvnras THs xTigews, BAA yee nal nacre 
Thvre Pobsocs re xa) ayeriPoureuros h vos tyavrlo, drs fendi weseey Tp tt~ 
TLOTNY n wArouow doroutvey oldore dy. According to this theory, he could 
explain the eighth Psalm, it is true, as relating immediately to human 
nature in general; but yet maintain that, in its highest meaning, and in 
the whole extent of its contents, it refers to Christ, as the one in whom 
all that is said in this Psalm of human nature, became first fully realized. 
See the fragment of his commentary on the eighth Psalm, in Corderii 
Catena in Psalmos, f. 166. Comp. Concil. eeum. V, Collat. TV. ¢. 19. 

{ Hence Theodore supposed in the history of the temptation, which 
he considered as a transaction of the inner sense through the medium of 
a visionary appearance and communication of the evil spirit, an inward 
possibility in Christ of being tempted, so that he victoriously withstood 
the temptation by the power of his will. Sve the fragment from Theo- 
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true human nature cannot exist. Conflict by means of free- 
will appeared, moreover, to Theodore the necessary condition of 
all progress in the development of rational creatures. Without 
this the bestowment of that higher state of immutability, to 
which Christ was to attain by the resurrection, and to which 
throuch him mankind and the whole world of spirits was also 
destined to attain, could appear no otherwise than as an act 
of God’s arbitrary will; not, as it is represented in sacred 
scripture, the merited reward of a victorious conflict.* Now 
in this way Theodore might have been led to the doctrine of 
a deification of the human nature in Christ, somewhat like the 
later Socinian view, and consequently excluding the notion of 
a true being of God in Christ. But he was remote from this, 
so far at least as he expressed himself with consciousness. He 
sincerely adopted the doctrine of the church respecting the 
divine incarnation. He by no means accommodated himself, 
barely in compliance with prevailing authority, to the ex- 
pressions of the church, meaning to explain them in a dif- 
ferent and alien sense; but he wished to frame to himself, 
after the analogy of human nature and his contemplation of 
the life of Christ, a definite conception of that which is to be 
understood by Christ as God-man in his earthly appearance. 
The progressive deification of the human nature in Christ up 
to the time of his ascension to glory, he contemplated as a 
consequence and effect of the criginal and hidden union,—the 
very end for which God had appropriated the human nature 
even from its birth; but this union, existing from the first 
and pre-supposed through the whole life of Christ, by virtue 


of his constantly victorious conflict, revealed itself in a gra- 


dore’s work against the emperor Julian, ublished by Miinter, fragmenta 
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patrum Grecorum, fascic. 1. ‘¢ The end of the temptation, iva xabugus 
dvameotnres oPbn, ob TH un wewucbnval, bAAa TH vriakacbar reieacbess 
eede y les g i < @ 


ws 
avbowos aanbas meonConeVos.”” 

2 Lc. Concil. V. Collat. 1V. Ita et animam Christi utpote humanam 
et sensus participem (partaking of human feelings and affections) prius 
accipiens et per resurrectionem in immutabilitatem constituens, sic et 
nobis eorumdem istorum per resurrectionem prebuit communionem. 
Post resurrectionem e mortuis et in coelos ascensum impassibilis factus 
et immutabilis. Before’ his resurrection Christ was mutabilis in cogita- 
tionibus suis ; it was not till after his resurrection he became immutabilis. 
In this sense he explains 1 Tim.: Dinciwln ty rvedwar, referring it to 
the dveyaornci« first communicated to him in its strict and proper 


sense by the Divine Spirit after the resurrection. 
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dually progressive manner in its effects, as the orderly process 
of the development of human nature required.* By virtue of 
that union he developed his human faculties, both moral and 
intellectual, far more rapidly than other men; hence, in his 
temptations, he was not left to himself, but came off victo- 
rious by means of this union, although not without the co- 
operation of his own free will, In a measure always pro- 
portionate to the bent of his own will manifested in the conflict, 
was revealed through him the divine power of the Logos 
constantly united with him, thus raising him step by step to 
continually higher degrees of glory, till he attained to the 
highest and most perfect degree after his resurrection. Thus 
Theodore could now apply, even to the humanity of Christ, 
a principle to which he attached the greatest importance ; 
namely, that there is no such thing as unconditional predesti- 
nation, that this is uniformly conditioned by the foreknowledge 
of the bent of the human will.| God ordained the man Jesus 
to that supreme dignity which he was to receive in part from 
the time of his birth, and to enjoy in its whole extent after the 
resurrection, because he foreknew that his will would per- 
severe in its fidelity through every temptation. 

Let us illustrate these statements by citing some of the ex- 
planations of Theodore himself :—« Thus we see him,” says 
he, “before the cross, hungry and athirst ; afraid, and of 
many things ignorant; for out of himself he brought with 

* Theodore’s fundamental principle. Concil. V. Collat. IV. ec. 49, 
Gratia data naturam non immutat. 

{+ Even the ancients justly observed the inner connection between the 
Christology and the anthropology of the Antiochian school, and the 
affinity grounded on this circumstance between Pelagianism and Nesto- 
rianism. Vid. Phot. cod. 54, which is an extract from an ancient writing 
against Pelagianism and Nestorianism, belonging to the early times of 
the sixth century, wherein it is said: Of wiv (the Pelagians) weg) cav 
Hidoy rot Xeiorov arobeacivevres (they attribute too much to the man, to 
the free will in believers), of 3: Tiel abrns ris cov comoros xeOedie, rou 
Xeiorov zHv adrny dvavolzy xai rorAway txover, On the other side, as, for 
instance, in the case of Augustin, his opposite views of anthropology 
stood in connection with his opposite Christological notions. Thus he 
adduced the mode of union between the divinity and humanity in Christ, 


in proof of the assertion, that the operations of divine grace could not be 
conditioned on the merit of the human will. Neque enim et ipse ita 
verbo Dei conjunctus, ut ipsa conjunctione unus Filius Dei et idem ipse 
unus filius hominis fieret, precedentibus sux voluntatis meritis fecit. 
Augustin. de peccatorum meritis et remissione, L, If. s. 27. 
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him the purpose of virtue.* Of this Tsaiah testifies, when he 
says, ‘ Before the child understands and distinguishes good 
and evil, he resists the evil to choose the good.’ Is. vii. 16.+ 
That is, before he came to the age at which other men are 
usually able to distinguish what ought to be done, he knew 
how to distinguish good and evil, because he possessed some- 
what beyond that which belongs to other men ; for if, even 
among ourselves, we often meet with those who, though 
children in years, yet discover great wisdom, in so much as to 
excite the wonder of those that behold them, much more must 
the man of whom we speak have surpassed all others at the 
same period of life.”t He ascribed, therefore, to our Saviour, 
at every period of his earthly life, a knowledge transcending 
the limits of ordinary human knowledge, and, in general, a 
knowledge far exceeding the capabilities of human nature ; 
but still no participation in the divine omniscience. His 
theory enabled him to take those passages in which Christ 
declares himself to be ignorant of the time of the last judg- 
ment, in their proper and natural sense ;—a view afterwards 
condemned as heretical under the name of Agnottism.§ The 
words of Luke, that Jesus ‘* grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 


* He means, op this account Christ had to pass through these con 
flicts. 

+ Namely, according to the Alexandrian version. Theodore did not 
hesitate, therefore, to recognize this passage as one that relates to the 
Messiah. 

t Out of the seventh book of Theodore on the incarnation, cited in 
Leontius of Byzantium. Contra Nestorium et Eutychem, 1. III. f. 701, 
T. 1X. bibl. patr. Lugd. 

§ Ante crucem (i.e. before he came to share, by his exaltation to 
glory, in the attribute of the divine omniscience), eum ignorare reperi- 
mus, Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. IX. f. 701. At the same time, it may seem 
strange, that, in a fragment of his commentary on the gospel accord- 
ing to John, he should say, speaking of the inquiry which Christ made 
after the grave of Lazarus :—“ Our Saviour did not ask this question 
because he did not know: for how could it be thus when he had already 
announced the fact that Lazarus was dead?” Vid. Corderii Catena in 
Joannem, f. 288. Either this fragment did not come from Theodore 
(who in the Catena is sometimes confounded with other writers), or else 
we must presume it to have been his meaning, that in this particular case 
there was no sufficient reason for supposing Christ to have been really 
ignorant. of the fact respecting whichjhe inquired, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion might be very welk explained, as having been proposed simply with 
a view of leading to the further development of his intentions with regard 
to Lazarus. 
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filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him,” he 
explained as meaning that with the progress of time Jesus 
grew in wisdom and in corresponding virtue, while both were 
increased by the favour which he had with God. ‘In all 
this he increased both with God and with men; men saw, 
indeed, the progress ; but God not only saw it, but approved 
it by his testimony, and co-operated with him in his actions. 
It is also manifest that he practised every virtue in a more 
perfect manner and with greater ease than other men ; because, 
from his very conception, God had united him with himself; 
ever continued to bestow on him that larger measure of co- 
operating power which was requisite in order to the great 
work of salvation ; guided all his efforts, exciting him to strive 
continually after higher perfection, and in many cases re- 
lieving and lightening his labours, whether of the body or of 
the mind.”’* 

Regarding the exaltation of Christ, considered as man, to 
the divine immutability by means of his resurrection and ascen- 
sion to glory, as a reward of the holy life which he had main- 
tained through every trial, Theodore inferred that it was not 
in the power of Christ to send the Holy Spirit until after this 
change had taken place. Hence he explained the symbolical 
act of our Saviour, and the accompanying words addressed to 
the disciples after his resurrection (John xx. 22), as being 
simply a prophetical allusion to the communication of the 
Holy Spirit, which was not to be actually realized until after- 
wards.t He supposed also, that as the divine majesty of 
Christ was not revealed until after his exaltation to heaven 
and the transfiguration of his human nature, so it was not 
known among men until after the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
Here was another point in which he did not allow himself to 
be fettered by the common doctrinal and exegetical tradition. 

Neither Nathaniel, Peter, nor the Marthas, did by their 
confessions of Christ, in which they called him the Son of the 
living God, intimate that they believed in his divinity: this 
would indeed have been very remote from that common notion 
of the Messiah entertained by the Jews, which was their point 
of departure.t It was enough for them, at the outset, to 


b=) 
1ecognize in his appearance something which vastly transcended 


Mace 10s + Concil. V. Collat. IV. c. 14. 
+ The testimony of Theodore is important here also, as coming from 
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what appeared in other men. But, after his resurrection, they 
were, by the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, guided 
to a perfect knowledge, so that they recognized what it was 
that distinguished him above all other men; what belonged 
to him, not as in the case of others, by dignity conferred from 
without; but by a peculiar right, and by virtue of his union 
with the divine Logos, through which union he came to par- 
ticipate, after his ascension to heaven, in all equal honour with 
the latter.’* Accordingly he explained the exclamation of 
Thomas, ‘* My Lord, and my God !”—as an utterance of sur- 
prise; since the resurrection of Christ could be no certain 
evidence of his divinity.{ 

The controversies with the Apollinarians, against whom 
this school in Syria had often to contend, led him to unfold 
this part of his theory still further. Avpollinaris, starting with 
the position that Christ must be regarded as perfectly holy 
from the beginning, that it would be presumption to ascribe 
to him a progressive development by means of conflict and 
trial, inferred that, instead of the changeable human spirit, 
we must necessarily suppose him to have been possessed of 
only an unchangeable divine spirit. On the other hand, Theo- 
dore disputed the position itself, from which the conclusion of 
Apollinaris was drawn. He maintained that it was impossible 
not to recognize in Christ a progressive development by means 
of conflict and trial, without pronouncing the evangelical record 
a fable; and that all this was moreover necessarily required, 
in order to complete the work of redemption. But all this 
seemed to him perfectly inconceivable without the supposition 
of a human soul in Christ. ‘* How could Christ,” says he, 
“have experienced fear in the passion, if Deity took the place 
in him of the sensitive human soul? What need had he, in 
the approaching anguish, of that fervent prayer which he ad- 


one who was at home in those countries : Judei et Samarite talia spe- 
rantes plurimum, quantum Dei verbi a scientia longe erant. 

* L.c. 25. 

+ C. 15, and the explanation of Matth. viii., touching the cure of the 
centurion, which shows his exegetical freedom, where he says of him: 
Neque enim tanquam Dei Filinm, et ante omuem creaturam subsisten- 
tem, et omnium, que sunt, opificem, adierat centurio. Hee enim neque 
discipulorum erat tunc scire ante crucem; sed tanquam hominem per 
virtutem adeptum majorem quam est hominis potestatem. See Facund. 
Uermian. 1. III. ¢. iv. 
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dressed to God with a loud voice and many tears? How came 
he to be so overwhelmed with fear, that his sweat was as great 
drops falling down to the ground?” He referred to the ap- 
pearance of the angel, whom Christ needed to strengthen and 
comfort him. The angel, he observes, admonished him to 
endure with constancy, to overcome the weakness of human 
nature, and pointed out to him the benefits to be gained by 
his sufferings, and the glory which was to follow.* He affirmed, 
in opposition to Apollinaris, that Christ, being free from 
sensual desires, had to maintain the conflict rather with emo- 
tions rising up in his soul, than with the desires and pains of 
the body{—which, according to Theodore’s views, did by no 
means necessarily imply the existence of a sinful (peccable) 
nature in Christ, but only the mutability and capability of 
being tempted inseparable from the essence of the human soul 
in its present condition. It was indeed particularly the soul 
which needed to be healed. From the fact that Christ achieved 
and maintained the victory over avarice and ambition, the body 
as such (whose desires, according to Apollinaris, needed to be 
subdued by the power of the Holy Spirit) gained absolutely 
nothing; since by such desires in fact the body cannot be sub- 
dued. But if it were not the soul, but only the Deity, which 
gained this victory, no advantage could have accrued from all 
this to us, and the conflict of our Lord would have been a 
mere empty show.{ The words of Christ to Peter, Matt. xvi. 
23, seemed necessarily to presuppose it as possible, that those 
words of Peter could have produced some effect on his mind. 
It is, says he, as if Christ had said to Peter: I shall suffer 
death with better courage, for the sake of the many benefits 
to which I and, through me, all shall attain. Pain and dis- 
turb not my mind, by exhorting me to shun death as an igno- 
minious thing.§ ‘“ What need,” says he, ‘‘ had the divinity 
of the only-begotten Son, of the anoiuting by the Holy Ghost, 
or the power of the Spirit, in order to work miracles? What 
need had he of the Spirit, in order to learn, in order to appear 


* Extracts from his work against the Apollinarists. Concil. V. Col- 
let LINES (Os aie 


+ Plus inquietabatur dominus et certamen habebat ad anime pas- 
siones, quam corporis. L. ¢. 27. 


I L. c, 27. Et videntur domini certamina ostentationis cujusdam 
gratia fuisse. § Lc. vy. 
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without spot or blemish?* When it is said, that he was led 
of the Spirit into the wilderness, this surely presupposes in 
general, that he was guided, ruled, instructed, strengthened 
in his thoughts by the Spirit; but if, instead of the soul, the 
Deity only dwelt within him, the strength of that was sufficient 
for everything, and the aid of the Holy Spirit would have been 
superfluous.”’ + 

Apollinaris, again, went on the principle, that it was abso- 
lutely inadmissible to compare the essential indwelling of God 
in Christ with the mode of the relation in which God stood, 
in other cases, to enlightened and holy men. He called that 
peculiar mode of the being of God in Christ, a substantial, 
essential indwelling (car’ ovciay, ovowdec). Theodore, on the 
contrary, endeavoured to illustrate the peculiar mode in which 
Christ was united with God by comparing it with the manner in 
which God, in general, was nearer to certain reasonable beings 
than to other creatures; and here he adopted the fandamental 
points of a theory already unfolded by Diodore of Tarsus.{ In 
his work on the incarnation of God, which was directed, as it 
seems, particularly against the Apollinarian doctrines, he 
inquired as to what formulas were best suited to designate that 
which was of the like kind in this relation of God to certain 
rational beings, and at the same time to exclude in the most 
certain manner all false, anthropopathic notions. ‘ Are we 
to speak of an indwelling of God in his essential nature? But, 
in his essential nature, God can nowhere be either included or 
excluded: as the omnipresent Being, he stands in the like 
relation to all. Or shall we suppose the indwelling presence of 
God to be a presence, not in his essence, but in his energy (not 
kar’ ovoiay, but Kar’ Evepyetay) ? But in case we maintained 
that God dwells after a special manner in certain beings by his 
energy, we could not, at the same time, maintain that his pro- 
vidence and government, his preserving and directing agency, 
extend over all; which, however, we must necessarily affirm 
if we acknowledge God to be the Preserver and Governor of 
all. We must accordingly find some such formula as jis suited, 
in general, to designate the peculiar relation of moral fellow- 


* Allusion to Hebrews ix. 14. So, too, he explained 1 Timothy ili. 16. 

+ Collat. 1V. ¢. vi., vii., xiii. 

t See the fragments of Diodorus in the work of Leontius of Byzan- 
tium, I. ¢. f. 700. 
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ship and communion in which God stands with those rational 
beings who are fitted for it by the temper of their minds, in 
contradistinction from others who by their sins exclude them- 
selyes from such communion. And that formula is as follows: 
—God is peculiarly near to such by virtue of his complacency 
in them; by virtue of his disposition towards them ; by virtue 
of the direction of his will; by his favour, inasmuch as he has 
adopted them as his children.”* Theodore compared also 
Christ’s baptism with the baptism of believers, as that which 
was prefigured by his own; affirming that, from this moment, 
the effects of that special union with God became manifest in 
him; but with this difference; that to him was imparted the 
entire fulness of the Divine Spirit, while believers reeeived 
through him only partial influences of the same Spirit.t Here, 
as in many other places, Theodore seems to assert, that to the 
Saviour, something new, which had not been in him before, 
was imparted to him from without; a view, however, which is 
at variance with the opinion he elsewhere expressed respecting 
an original union of the divine Logos with the man Jesus ; 
unless perhaps he meant to say, that this communication of the 
fulness of the divine Spirit, seeming to come to him from 
without, was but an effect resulting from his hidden union with 
the divine Logos. 

Although Theodore after this manner compared the being 
of God in Christ with the being of God in sanctified and en. 
lightened men, yet it was by no means his purpose to establish 
here a perfect sameness of hind in all respects, but only to 
place in a prominent light the sameness of kind in a certain 
respect, in so far as the relation of God to rational beings 
Standing in spiritual communion with him must and should be 
distinguished from the relation of God to the rest of creation. 
He affirmed, at the same time, that along with this generic 
identity there still existed, in the same identical relation in 
this one respect, a great specific diversity. And here regard 

* Kae’ evdoxiay, in allusion to the divine voice at the baptism of Christ, 
Touke iii. 22. Keres diabio, nerd ernow, nore xaew, xual viobsciay, ]. c. 
f. 700, which in the Latin is in general translated adoptio. Hence the con- 
troversy, at a later period, about adoptionism. He moreover referred to 
the mode in which elsewhere the names God and the Son of God are used 
metonymically. Adoptio in baptismo secundum comparationem judaicze 
adoptionis, where he referred to Is. i. 2, J. Ixxxii. 6, 


7 See 1. c. foi. 701, col. 1. 
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should be had to the different modes and ways in which God 
stands related to good men generally, to prophets, to apostles, 
and last of all to the Son.* ‘These accessory distinctions 
served to designate the different ways in which God dwells 
within whatever is generically like him. “ Never,” says 
Theodore, “shall we have the folly to assert that the mode in 
which God dwells in Christ is no other than that in which he 
dwells in prophets or apostles.” After these distinctions 
the expression Son of God in the sense of Theodore would 
denote “such a not merely partial but complete union be- 
tween the being who is by his nature and his essence the Son 
of God, namely, the Logos, and a man, as that, by virtue of 
this union, the latter would be made to share in all the 
honour, glory, and dominion belonging to himself.} 

Again, whilst Apollinaris affirmed that two beings, both 
abiding in their own complete and individual natures, could 
never be so united as to constitute one,—one person ; it was 
the great purpose of Theodore to show in what way we are to 
conceive that deity and humanity, while abiding each in its 
own peculiar essence in Christ, were still bound together by 
a certain relation in one personal fellowship and unity. Jesus, 
as the instrument employed by the deity for the purpose of 
extending abroad his saving influences to all men who are 
fitted to receive them, was the temple in which God dwelt, 
and in so far a divinely human person. If we look at the 
distinction of the deity and the humanity, said he, there we 
must distinguish from each other two natures, abiding without 
disturbance, each in its own purity and completeness, and 
accordingly since both the conceptions are strictly connected, 
two persons (drocracetc rooowra). But if we look at their 
union in the above-mentioned relation, we must speak of Christ 
as a person in whom, as one, the human nature has been taken 
up into fellowship with the divine.t This he illustrates by 


* Where, namely, this expression, “ Son of God,’ was taken in the 
highest sense; for Theodore in this respect also did admit that there 
might be a different application of the term, where nothing more was to 
be denoted by it than simply the union with God generally. See the 
preceding note. + L. c. 700, col. 2. 

+ L. ec. Concil. V. Collat. IV. 29. Quando naturas discernimus, per- 
fectam naturam Dei verbi dicimus et perfectam personam, nec enim sine 
persona est subsistantiam dicere perfectam, perfectam autem et hominis 


naturam et personam similiter- 
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comparing it with the case in which man and wife are, in a 
certain relation, called one body; Eph. v. Thus Theodore 
contradicted what constituted the prevailing doctrine, not only 
in the Alexandrian church, but also in other churches.* It 
may be said, indeed, that the church phraseology relating to 
the distinction between the terms izocractc, roocw7or, and 
pvowc, was not as yet duly settled: but the reason why Theo- 
dore deemed it necessary to suppose that in a certain respect 
two hypostases were united in Christ, lay still deeper than in 
this unsettled character of the church phraseology : it was con- 
nected with the whole peculiarity of his mode of apprehension. 

As we already remarked, in describing the doctrine of Apol- 
linaris, the latter employed the interchangeableness of the 
predicates belonging to the two natures (the ayripefioracre 
TOY Ovopdrwy) as a Character to define the unity of the God- 
man. But ‘Theodore contended against this unconditional 
transfer itself as bringing along with it a perfect entangle- 
ment and confusion of conceptions.t He was himself also for 
allowing, indeed, of a certain transfer of predicates, to mark 
the union of the deity and humanity in Christ; but this only 
when the different relations of the same predicate was expressly 
defined, according as they were employed to denote either the 
being who, in his essence, is the Son of God, or the man 
who, through the divine favour, was exalted to Sonship 
with God, by being taken into union with the essential Son of 
God. Accordingly, he said, the Virgin Mary might, in dif- 
ferent senses, be called Sedroxog and &Opwrdroxoe ;—the 
latter in accordance with the nature of the fact ; the former in 
view of a certain relation, and in so far as God dwelt, after 
the manner described, in the man who was born of her.{ 

The opposite tendency as to the mode of apprehending and 
developing this doctrine we find in the Alexandrian church. 
Owing to the mystical contemplative bent which predominated 
in that chureh, the chief endeavour there was, to set promi- 
nently forth the mystery, the incomprehensible, transcendant, 
and inexplicable fact of the union of the deity and humanity, 
by the very forms of phraseology chosen to express this doc- 


* As the Cappadocian church-teachers had declared, in the Apollinarian 
controversy, that in respect to the difference of the deity and humanity 
in Christ, we may say indeed, daro xa) daro, but not ZArv xed aros. 

t Concil. V. 1. c. 8. t Leontius, 1. c. 703, col. 1. 
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trine, and to oppose every attempt at explanation. The 
dvwote Tov dustwy appacros, cumepevonross &pontos and iep 
Aéyov—“* the ineffable, incomprehensible, transcendant union 
of natures,’—such was the watchword of the Alexandrian 
church doctrine. Since the church-teachers of this tendency, 
of whom we may regard the bishop Cyrill of Alexandria as 
the representative, sought by their doctrinal formulas to give 
particular prominence to the mystery of the appearance and 
existence of one Christ in the united deity and humanity, 
they were very ready to transfer the human predicates to 
the divine essence, and the divine to the human. ‘They were 
fond of such paradoxical expressions as ‘¢God has suffered 
for us: Mary is the Mother of God (if Sedroxoc) ; Mary bore 
in the body the Word which was made flesh.” Because they 
used such expressions, however, they ought by no means to 
be charged with holding notions whereby the divine and 
human natures were confounded, and transformed into each 
other. ‘They guarded expressly against being so misunder- 
stood by always holding distinctly apart the divine and the 
human predicates (ra avOpwruwa and ra Seompérn) 3 also by 
acknowledging the independence of both in their union, and 
by explaining that the predicates of both kinds were to be at- 
tributed to the one Word who became man, but in different 
senses—the one with reference to his deity, the other with 
reference to the humanity which he assumed. Only we 
ought no longer to distinguish, in the actual case, two natures 
to which these different attributes belonged, but ascribe both 
classes of attributes alike, though not in the same sense, to one 
and the same Logos who became man. One and the same Son 
of God miraculously consists of two natures mysteriously 
united.* Since, moreover, the Egyptian theologians, strangers 
as they were to all ‘ntentional Docetism, received all the pheno- 
mena which they found presented in the gospel history into their 
conception of Christ ; since, accordingly, they referred to him 
the expressions of anguish at the approach of death, and also 
his asseverations of ignorance with respect to many things, 
regarding these as the marks of humanity, they could agree, 
on this side, in individual results, with the other party ; but 
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the difference between the two dogmatic tendencies manifested 
itself in their peculiar way of explaining these facts. 

The Egyptian scheme of doctrine placed in this the incom- 
prehensible mystery, that divine omniscience and human 
ignorance, human suffering, human sensibility, and divine 
exemption from suffering, and in general, divine and human 
attributes co-existed in one and the same Christ. ‘The supra- 
rational, supernatural side (vrép Noyor, Ure pvow) Was pre- 
cisely the one which they were for chiefly insisting upon. 
The Antiochian theologians, on the other hand, presumed 
indeed in no wise to derive and explain the existence and 
appearance of Christ from the ordinary course of the develop- 
ment of human nature. ‘They acknowledged here, in common 
with the Alexandrians, such a communication of God as could 
only be an object of faith; but yet they did not confine them- 
selves within the same narrow limits which the latter had set 
up in their endeavours to bring these phenomena under distinct 
and definite conceptions of the understanding. Comparing 
the life of Christ, as it appeared in its manifestation, with the 
course of development of human nature generally, and with 
the great end of Christ’s appearance on earth, they sought to 
point out what was in harmony with nature in the revelation 
of the supernatural; to trace, in connection with the UTeé0 
Aoyor, also the card Aoyov. Along with this difference went 
another, namely, that the Antiochian theologians endeavoured 
to find something analogous to the union of God with man in 
Christ in the relation of God to rational beings generally ; to 
find a point of comparison between the being of God in Christ 
and the being of God in believers; while, on the other hand, 
the Alexandrian theologians endeavoured to give distinctness 
and prominence to those points alone in which the union 
of God and humanity in Christ differed entirely from every 
other kind of union into which God enters with man, and 
Jooked upon all those comparisons and analogies as tanta- 
mount to a denial of the divine dignity of the Redeemer, 
as tending to obscure, or even totally to subvert, the doctrine 
of the God-man. He who affirmed that God used the man 
Jesus as an instrument, that he dwelt in him as in a 
temple, seemed to them to acknowledge no other being of God 
in Christ than might be affirmed in the case of all enlightened 
and sanctified men,—such, for example, as Moses and the pro- 
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phets ; and so also, he who spoke of a cuvvageta Kara xapwr, 
car’ evookiay, ete. They did not consider that these several 
expressions might be used in a quite different sense from their 
own, and so they really were used by the theologians of the 
other party. The Alexandrians, it is true, had in their 
favour, so far as it concerned the last-mentioned formula, the 
prevailing doctrinal terminology. The peculiar doctrinal 
terminology of the Antiochian school was in this case closely 
connected, however, with the whole of their system,—particu- 
larly with its peculiar doctrine of man; but for this very 
reason they could, in fairness and justice, be judged only by 
reference to their own connection of ideas, and the relation of 
their doctrinal language to their doctrinal conceptions. So 
that theory of a cuvadgeta Kara xapuv, OF Kar’ EVOOKLAY, KAT” 
avOeyriay, kar &&(ay—all which expressions, taken in their 
own (the Alexandrians’) sense, could denote nothing else than 
a certain spiritual, moral fellowship, at highest a deification 
of human nature,—to this theory the Alexandrians had 
nothing to oppose, but the assertion of a evworc Gvoixn, Kar. 
ovalay, ovcwone, as they would recognize in the Christ who 
appeared, only the one nature of the incarnate Word, or the one 
incarnate nature of the Word (pia gua TOU heyou cecap- 
Kwpevov, OF pla pvow—oeoapKwpevn)- But the Antiochians, 
who likewise proceeded only on the eroundwork of their own 
connection of ideas and their own dogmatic terminology, could 
under these latter definitions conceive of nothing else than a con- 
fusion and transformation of the two natures, resulting ina third. 

It is manifest, then, from what has been said, how easily 
the two positions might be held in direct opposition to each 
other; how easily those at the one might see dangerous 
heresies in the assertions which proceeded from those at the 
other. Had men traced back to its deepest ground the dif- 
ference at bottom, in the relation of the two dogmatic ten- 
dencies to each other, thev would have come to perceive and 
to make themselves conscious that there existed here a radical 
difference in the mode of apprehending the relation between 
the natural and the divine—the relation between reason and 
revelation ; as, in fact, appears evident in the relation of the 
inép Noyor to the kara Aoyor. But to such clearness of in- 
sight the consciousness of dogmatic oppositions did not, in this 


period, easily unfold itself. Men were rather disposed to 
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remain fast by the accidental expression or utterance of oppo ‘ 
sitions in their outward form of manifestation, just where they 
laid strongest hold on the church interest, without seeking to 
make themselves clearly conscious of the underlying root of 
the antagonism. Lesides this, the contest here between the 
two opposite types of doctrine sprung out of the use of a single 
term, to which just then the church interest attached peculiar 
importance ; and, owing to the manner in which the contro- 
versy arose, it so happened that the dogmatic development 
was from the outset disturbed by the intrusion of profane, 
personal feelings; and the evolution of the great points of 
opposition which lay at the root of the disputes on particular 
questions, was hindered by the confounding of matters be- 
longing to Christian life with those belonging to the develop- 
ment of dogmatic. conceptions, as well as by the interference 
of outward secular power. 

The circumstances which led to the outbreak of the contro- 
versy were as follows :—Nestorius, a presbyter of the church 
at Antioch, esteemed and celebrated on account of the rigid 
austerity of his life and the impressive fervour of his preaching, 
had, in the year 428, been made patriarch of Constantinople. 
Educated in the convent, he had brought with him the virtues 
and the faults usually connected with Monasticism. With an 
honest and pious zeal, he failed to unite prudence and modera- 
tion: his zeal was readily alloyed with passion : he was apt to 
see dangerous heresies in anything remote from the dogmatic 
phraseology to which he was accustomed. He did not always 
know how to unite the spirit of love and forbearance with zeal 
for the truth of which he was assured. As it was often the 
case with those who left the discipline of the cloister to act a 
part on the great stage of public life, that, by the constraint 
and awkwardness of their movements, they gave frequent 
occasion of offence ; so it happened with Nestorius, when sud- 
denly transferred from a quiet scene of activity into the most 
perplexing relations, near a corrupt court, where every species 
of intrigue and passion was busily at work, and into the midst 
of a clergy who were governed, many of them, rather by 

_ worldly than spiritual motives. Here he became an object of 
_ Jealousy to many foreign ecclesiastics who were residing near 
the court, and who had aspired after the patriarchal dignity, 
_as well as to the patriarch of Alexandria, who would fain be 
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the primate of the Oriental church. Amidst such relations, 
Nestorius, in order to sustain himself, and to exert a healthful 
influence, needed to unite to firmness of character, Christian 
prudence, moderation, and wisdom ; but in these very virtues 
he was lamentably deficient. 

He wished to make the first trial of his patriarchal power in 
suppressing the various descriptions of heretics, who, in spite 
of all the laws against them, had continued to spread in the 
capital of the Hast, and in its subordinate dioceses.* Spiritual 
pride, no less than a blind persecuting zeal, spoke forth in 
those words of his inaugural discourse addressed to the em- 
peror :—‘‘ Give me a country purged of all heretics, and, in 
exchange for it, I will give you heaven. Help me to subdue 
the heretics, and I will help you to conquer the Persians.” 
There was no lack, indeed, of those who were delighted 
with this zeal of their new patriarch for the purity of the 
faith; but neither were there wanting men of more prudent 
views, to whom a beginning of this sort augured un- 
favourably. Correspondent to this beginning was the di- 
vection which the active labours of the new patriarch first 
took, when, without any discrimination of essentials or non- 
essentials in doctrinal disputes, he proceeded to persecute with 
like zeal Arians, Novatians, and Quartodecimanians. Much 
violent excitement of feeling, ending in the. effusion of blood, 
was thus occasioned by him; but it was not long before his 
polemie zeal brought down the charge of heresy upon himself. 

Nestorius, if he was not himself a disciple of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, yet belonged, as his doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ evinces, among the disciples of the Antio- 
chian doctrine; and, being devoted to this, he might be very 
quick to discern important heresies in everything that con- 
flicted with the leading conceptions of his own scheme. On 
this side he could not fail to be frequently scandalized under 
the new circumstances in which he was placed; for here he 
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* The church-historian, Socrates, who must be our principal authority 
in depicting the character of Nestorius, and who is the least prejudiced 
of any who have described him, might indeed be led astray in his judg- 
ments of him, through partiality for the Novatians, whom Nestorius 
persecuted ; but, on the other hand, he appears free, in his judgments. 
from the fanaticism of his times; as ig evident in those remarks which 
tend to the disparagement of Nestorius. 
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encountered many phrases in the prevailing language of the 
church which seemed altogether repugnant to the Antiochian 
system of doctrine. To this class belonged particularly the 
title Ocdroxoc as applied to the virgin Mary ; a title to which 
the prevailing veneration of Mary attached peculiar import- 
ance; and this excessive veneration of Mary itself, which 
such a title served to encourage, might also contribute with 
other causes to make its use appear dangerous to Nestorius, 
who had received in the Antiochian school a purer direction 
of the Christian spirit.* 

As it was not customary in those times to separate what be- 
fonged to scholastic divinity from the topics more appropriate 
to the sermon, it was natural that Nestorius, whose rhetorical 
manner, modelled after the Antiochian taste, was peculiarly 
grateful to many of the Constantinopolitans, and whose ser- 
mons were received with loud exclamations of applause and 
clapping of hands,t should soon feel impelled to introduce into 
them a doctrinal theme which appeared to him so important. 
It may perhaps, however, be ascribed to his prudence, that he 
did not at once enter the lists against a term which stood in 
such high veneration, but contented himself to teach in general 
the doctrine concerning the union of the two natures in Christ, 
according to the system of Theodore of Mopsuestia. t{ When 


* Socrates is, in one respect, more just towards Nestorius than the 
great body of his contemporaries, and the dominant party in the church, 
during several ofthe following centuries, in that he defends him against 
the charge of Photinianism and of Samosatenianism. But in another 
respect he does him injustice, adopting a false view of these controver- 
sies which came to be entertained at a later period, after Nestorius had 
been factiously stigmatized as a heretic, and charging him with having 
fostered the controversy about a mere word, from want of accurate 
knowledge of the language and literature of the ancient church, from 
obstinacy and from vanity. He was afraid of the word Sedroxos as of 
a ghost (ws c@ poguodrvxiz.) From the remarks already made respect- 
ing the general dogmatic antagonism out of which this controversy arose, 
it is evident, that although the dispute here was about a word, yet it was 
by no means a mere verbal dispute; but a far deeper and more general 
opposition of views was the real source of the controversy, If it had so 
happened, however, that this particular term had not been drawn into 
the dispute, the controversy doubtless would not have proved at once so 
violent and acrimonious. 

+ As appears evident from various allusions in his sermons. See e.g. 
Sermo II. in the works of Marius Mercator, T. II. near the beginning. 

{ That this preceded the public outbreak of the controversy is appa- 
rent from what Nestorius himself says, in a sermon delivered after the 
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Nestorius expounded the Antiochian system of doctrine in his 


1 


discourses, others of less considerate zeal, who were attached to 
his person, might feel themselves called upon to commence the 
attack upon the name Segroxoc, now commonly applied to the 
virgin Mary. His presbyter Anastasius, who had come with 
him from Antioch, and enjoyed his particular confidence, was, 
on a certain occasion, * prompted to exclaim in one of his 
discourses, ‘* Let no man call Mary the mother of God; for 
she was human, and God cannot be born of man.” { This 
onset, though it sprang out of a well-meant pious zeal, was 
still extremely ill-timed and unwise. The term which he 
attacked had on its side the authority of ancient use, not only 
in the Egyptian church, but also in other respectable churches ; 
many eminent church teachers had already employed it, 
without associating with its use the errors aimed at by Anasta- 
sius. But by the way in which he attacked it, he would 
necessarily expose himself, according to the then prevailing 
method of doctrinal strife, to the reproach of having denied 


controversy had begun : Mepyices % cov wévros nal TH Torrnauss 10k 
mes Ueas elonpievet, ras dimAas 7005 roy dEaTOTNY Xeloroy Siaxgivovrs Quoeis. 
L. c. p. 9, init. The Quartodecimanians in Asia Minor, who were 
induced, by his influence, to join themselves to the catholic church, were 
persuaded by bim also to subscribe the creed which he had brought with 
him from the Antiochian church, which Theodore of Mopsuestia had 
drawn up for the use of catechumens and converted heretics, and in 
which his peculiar system of doctrines was clearly unfold.d. See Concil. 
Hphes. act. vi. f. 1515, T. I. Harduin. * Socrat. VII. 32. 

+ It is nothing strange, that the reports differ as to the immediate 
occasion of the disputes. Various circumstances, following one after 
the other, may have co-operated to kindle the flame; and then the ques- 
tion comes up, which was the first. The report of Socrates seems on the 
whole to present the order of events in their most natural connection. 
According to the account of Theophanes, in his Chronography, Nesto- 
rius himself first brought on the dispute, by a sermon composed by him- 
self (the same which Socrates ascribes to Anastasius), which he placed in 
the hands of his Syncel (episcopal secretary) directing him to read it in 
the church. ‘This secretary, according to Theophanes, was not Anasta- 
sius. Supposing the fact to have been so, we may conclude that this 
sermon was the first in the series of those which have been preserved 
by Marius Mercator ; for in this discourse something resembling the 
expressions quoted in the text is unquestionably to be found. But still 
this amounts to no proof; for, in sermons which continually refer to 
this subject, many things ‘vould naturally be repeated. Socrates is here 
certainly a more important authority than Theophanes, who wrote four 
centuries later. 
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the true deity of Christ, of having taught that Jesus was born 
of Mary asa mere man, and then, in some after period, visited 
—like other prophets and divine messengers, whom he differed 
from only in degree—with the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

Furthermore, it is said that a bishop of Marcianopolis in 
Meesia,* who was just then on a visit to Constantinople, pub- 
licly exclaimed in the church, either while addressing an 
assembly of bishops in the sacrarium, or more probably in a 
sermon, ‘‘ Let him be accursed who calls Mary the mother of 
God; but Cyrill wrongly infers, because Nestorius did not 
contradict this declaration, and because he afterwards admitted 
this bishop to the communion, that he approved of what he had 
said. Nestorius might certainly acknowledge the bishop as 
an orthodox man, and respect his zeal for pure doctrine, 
though he may not have approved the way in which he chose 
to express it. 

After this public declaration, the question whether Mary 
ought to be called the mother of God was much agitated, not 
only among the clergy at Constantinople, but among the laity, 
who were so addicted to doctrinal discussions ;{ and the dis- 
putes were carried on with heat and violence on both sides. 
Nestorius thought it his duty to take an active part in these 
disputes, and to defend the cause of his friend, who was stig- 
matized as a heretic. He often brought up this subject in his 
sermons. In the first of these he began with setting forth the 
evidences of a Providence consulting for the wants of man- 
kind in the kingdom of nature, which evidences he drew from 
the marks of benevolent adaptation; but with a very super- 
ficial conception of the principle, the whole being referred 
merely to the gratification of sensuous wants. ‘Then, by a 
quite disproportionate leap, he proceeded next to consider the 
greatest gift which God has bestowed on mankind, in the ap- 
pearance of Christ, whose end was to restore the fallen image 
of God. The restoration of mankind was to be brought about 

* Cyrill of Alexandria, the fierce antagonist of Nestorius, and whose 
testimony, therefore, cannot be wholly relied on, reports this in several 
public declarations; e.g. ep.6. But the truth of this assertion is contra- 
dicted on no side; and what Cyrill relates may well be supposed to have 
taken place through the blind zeal of a bishop of this party. 

+ According to the narrative of Theophanes it was an advocate (axorae= 
zixoz) Of Constantinople, who first came out publicly in the church, 
against a sermon in which the epithet Sedcrox0s was attacked. 
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by the instrumentality of a man, in proof of which he ad- 
duced Cor. xv. 12. On this last proposition he evidently 
sntended to lay great stress, with a view to the immediate 
application of it against those who were unwilling to call Mary 
the mother of a man, but who insisted that she was the mother 
of God. Unjustly charging such with his own inferences from 
their doctrine, he put them in the same class with pagans, 
who gave mothers to their gods. Him who was born of Mary, 
he, on the other hand, calls the instrument of the Deity, the 
temple prepared through Mary by the Holy Spirit, in which 
the divine Logos dwelt. Everywhere in these discourses he 
adheres strictly to the formulas of the Antiochian school. He 
teaches that there were two natures, deity and humanity, 
united together after the most intimate manner; but from the 
first, in connection with the duality of natures, there was 
but one dignity,* the human nature being, in this respect, 
exalted, by virtue of that intimate union, to a participa- 
tion in the dignity of the divine. Hence ove Christ, one son 
of God, inasmuch as the humanity had been taken up into 
union with the one eternal Son of God. He spoke, as we 
might anticipate from the above remarks, with great heat and 
injustice against the antagonists of the Antiochian scheme of 
doctrine, whom he called sophistical dogmatists of the new 
school.t He places the doctrine of a most intimate union 
between humanity and deity over against the doctrine of a dei- 
fication of human nature, of which he accuses his opponents. { 

This controversy excited so much interest, even among the 
laity, that, on a certain occasion, when Nestorius was inveigh- 
ing against the doctrine which represented Mary as the mother 
of God, and contrasting the eternal generation of the Logos 
with the temporal nativity of the man whom the Logos assumed 
as his instrument, an individual of rank, no longer able to 
restrain himself, cried out, ‘¢ No; the eternal Logos himself 
condescended also to the second pirth.” Immediately a vio- 
lent commotion arose among the assembled multitude—one 
party taking the side of the patriarch, the other that of his 
opponent. § Nestorius did not allow himself to be embarrassed 
by this incident. He once more resumed his discourse, praised 


* alin, aderria povadizn. 
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the zeal of his friends, and, having refuted the sudden opponent, 
whom he called a poor miserable trifler,* proceeded on with 
the discussion after his usual manner, 

Already had Nestorius incurred, in the opinion of many, the 
charge of Photinianism,+ when a man who, on account of his 
personal relations, might well be suspected of being governed 
by unholy passions and motives, took advantage of the popular 
feeling now rising against the patriarch, and laboured to excite 
it still more—coming out publicly, though without naming 
him, as his opponent, and in a way which was well suited to 
produce in the minds of many an unfavourable impression 
against Nestorius. This person was Proclus, who had been 
offered as a bishop to the church at Cyzicus, but had not been 
received as such. He had ever since resided in the Eastern 
capital, and at an earlier period sought to obtain the vacant 
patriarchate at Constantinople, with some hopes of success. 
On the Christmas festival of the year 429, or on the festival of 
the Annunciation (jj/e9a evayyeXiapov) on the 25th of March, 
he preached a discourse full of rhetorical display and exagger- 
ation, in which, extolling the Virgin Mary as the mother of 
the incarnate Logos, he attacked those who refused to acknow- 
ledge her as such, without calling their names, and noticed in 
particular the objections which had been offered by Nestorius 
in the first sermon above mentioned. As, by his hints and 
allusions, he gave it to be understood that his opponents be- 
lieved only in a deified man, instead of believing in a human- 
ized Logos—as he held them up to view as enemies to the 

* Tas cov desralon lapias 6 eAdyros. 

+t He had heard of this accusation. but considered it unworthy of 
refutation, because they could not touch his doctrine in that way. Ego 
autem quibusdam mihi et illud renuntiantibus, cum letitia sepius risi 
quoniam, inquiunt, episcopus, que Photini sunt, sapit. 

{ All that Proclus Says, in this homily, is unquestionably suited to the 
second festival, concerning the celebration of which in this chureh 
during the present period, we have, however, no other account besides 
this. As elsewhere, in the homilies of the Greek fathers, many things 
connected with the nativity and childhood of Christ are taken together, 
so this discourse might be understood also as having reference to the 
Christmas festival, and possibly Proclus, for the express purpose of 
doing honour to Mary, may have converted this festival itself into 
a waclevixn revive. What he Says about the great multitude who had 
come by land and by water, to attend the celebration of this festival, 


would rather lead us ‘to conclude that it was the great Christian festival 
of Christmas. 
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honour of Mary—all this could not fail with many to operate 
very unfavourably for the party of Nestorius. The tinkling 
chime of high-wrought phrases, and the cause which he de- 
fended, the honour of Mary, procured for the sermon—though, 
from the peculiar character of the style, it must have been 
unintelligible to many—immense approbation, as was testified 
by the loud applause with which, according to the usual prac- 
tice, it was received. All this having transpired in the pre- 
sence of Nestorius, and himself understanding full well all the 
allusions in the discourse, he felt himself called upon to defend 
his doctrine against these reproaches; and hence on the spot 
he addressed a short discourse to the church, such as the mo- 
ment suggested to him, and in which, therefore, the good tem- 
per he showed in refraining from all personal attack on his 
opponent deserves to be more particularly remarked. He 
began with great prudence, declaring that it was perfectly 
natural that they should receive with so great approbation 
what had been said to the honour of Mary; ‘“ but,” he 
added, ‘‘ we must take heed lest, in doing honour above mea- 
sure to the Virgin Mary, we run the hazard of detracting from 
the dignity of the divine Logos.” With allusion to the swollen 
language of Proclus, so ill suited to the understanding of the 
people, he said he would endeavour to speak with plainness, so 
as to be understood by all. He concluded by exhorting them 
not to express their approbation at once by clapping, not to 
suffer themselves to be carried away by the charm of oratory, 

but to examine with care into the doctrine, and refrain from 
condemning what was true, merely because it was new to 
them. Immediately after this he preached several discourses, 

in which he expounded the questions still further with special 
reference to the objections of Proclus. He was aware how 
much foresight he needed to use so as to give no offence where 
there was such an enthusiastic veneration of Mary. He was 
ready to respect this feeling, yet without yielding anything 
from the truth. He declared that, in case any of the simpler 
minded were disposed to call the Virgin Mary the mother of’ 
God (Seoroxoc), he had no particular aversion to the term, 
provided they did not convert Mary into a goddess.* Adopt- 
ing the middle course between the: two extremes, instead of 
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using the phrases Mary the mother of God, or the mother of 
the man (Seoroxoc, or dyv@pwrdroKoc), he employed the term 
mother of Christ (xpsordroxoc), inasmuch as the name Christ 
belonged to the whole person, uniting the divine and the human 
natures. Tis endeavour to keep close to the holy scriptures 
appears worthy of all respect. He very justly offers it as an 
argument against the use of that term, that the holy scriptures 
nowhere teach that God, but everywhere that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, the Lord, was born of Mary. ‘“ This we all 
acknowledge; for unhappy is his case who receives not what 
the scriptures teach.” His painstaking conscientiousness, in 
refusing to yield anything from the truth, may be seen in the 
following example. He had said, ‘I do not grudge that epithet 
to the mother of Christ. I know that she is worthy of all 
honour whom God assumed into himself, through whom the 
Lord of the universe passed, through whom the Sun of righ- 
teousness shone.” These words, which favoured the worship of 
the Virgin, and seemed coincident with the prevailing notions, 
were received with claps of approbation. ‘This made Nestorius 
fearful lest his language might have been so understood as to 
conflict with the scheme of doctrine which he had ever taught ; 
and therefore he immediately added, “ Your applause makes 
me suspicious.* How have you understood my declaration 
—through whom the Lord of the universe passed? In that 
I said not the same as if I had used the words, ‘ He was born 
of her,’ for I do not so soon forget my own language,” &e.t 

Meanwhile everything at Constantinople was tending towards 
a schism of the church. One party of the clergy and monks, 
affecting to regard him as a heretic, a follower of the doctrines 
of Paul of Samosata, would no longer recognize him as their 
bishop, and renounced all church fellowship with him.t A 
eard was publicly affixed to the walls of the principal church, 
containing a detailed comparison of the doctrines of Nestorius 
with those of Paul of Samosata.§ Several presbyters preached 

* Nestorius, to his honour be it said, seems everywhere to have been 
averse to these loud theatrical demonstrations of applause. He says here: 
Téaw vrorredw civ xedrov—and on another occasion, where doubtless he 
had been received with loud exclamations of applause, he says, I do 
not judge the love you bear me by your shouts, of xgavyais xpiw chy sls 
twe Qidrorroeyiay. S. II. fol. 8. 7 Sh Worst: 

} See the petition of the Diaconus Basilius, and the monks associated 
with him, in Harduin. Coneil. T, I, f. 1335. § L. ee rile 
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in one of the churches of Constantinople against the doctrines 
of Nestorius. He forbade their preaching. Some of the 
clergy, who were hostile to him, were deposed from their 
places, as favourers of Manicheism, by a synod convened 
under his presidency at Constantinople.* On that principle 
of charging opponents with all imaginable consequences from 
their doctrines, in which both parties equally indulged, it had 
probably been inferred from the manner in which those clergy, 
in accordance with the Egyptian scheme, had expressed them- 
selves in speaking of the human nature of Christ, that they 
denied the reality of Christ’s humanity, and had therefore 
fallen into the Manicheian Docetism. In view of the remarks 
already made respecting the character of Nestorius, we must 
admit there may have been some ground for the accusations 
of his opponents, inclined though they were to indulge every- 
where in extravagant statements, that in the heat of contro- 
versy he sometimes forgot himself so far as to resort to violent 
measures. But we should remember also how sorely he was 
provoked by fanatical and arrogant opponents, who showed 
not the least respect for law or order. Once, when Nestorius 
was about to enter the church for the purpose of preaching a 
discourse from the Bema, a monk boldly placed himself in the 
way to stop him, because heretics should not be allowed to 
teach in public. His adversaries,t who relate this story them- 
selves, call this disorderly behaviour by no severer name, 
indeed, than the zeal of a pious simplicity; but they really 
had no reason to complain, when such a disturber of the public 
peace was harshly dealt with and banished from Constan- 
tinople. On another occasion Nestorius displayed that spirit 
of moderation which seeks not to dispute about words, while 
pure doctrine is seen to be safe. As he had publicly de- 
elared in his sermons that he had no objection to the term 
Sedroxoc, in itself considered ; so, in opposition to several of 
the clergy and the monks who had stigmatized him asa heretic, 
he declared himself ready to concede, that the person who by 
nis nature is the Son of God was born of the Virgin Mary, 
the mother of God, since there is but one Son of God. ‘The 
last addition shows in what sense he would concede this ; 


# As Nestorius says himself, in a letter to Cyrill of Alexandria, |. c. 
f. 1388. + L. ¢. Harduin, 1338. 
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namely, since the true and essential Son of God had appro- 
priated to himself human nature, and taken it up into union 
with his own dignity, so that there is but one Son of God, the 
predicates of the human nature might therefore, in this point 
| of view, be attributed to the one Son of God. Had these 
| persons rightly understood the remark of Nestorius, in its 
connection with his own scheme of doctrine, they would not 
have accused him of deception.* The adversaries of Nestorius 
at Constantinople, at a time when he still possessed full in- 
fluence at the imperial court, and stood united with the ruling 
power, would hardly have ventured to come out so boldly 
against him, unless they had been sure of another powerful 
support, by virtue of their connection with Cyrill the patriarch 
of Alexandria, through whose sympathy and participation it 
| was that consequences of a still more extensive and general 
nature flowed from this controversy. 

_ To form a correct judgment of the several steps, from the 
beginning, which Cyrill took in this matter, it will be necessary 
first to glance at the disposition and character of the man, and 
at the course of conduct he had exhibited since his entrance 
on the episcopal office. A violent persecuting spirit against 
pagans, Jews, and heretics, an unbounded ambition, which 
did not scruple to resort to foree and to political means for 
the sake of securing its ends,t were the traits of character 
which Cyrill had thus far unfolded.t A man of his stamp 
must have been attracted by an opportunity so inviting, of 
extending the dominion which he exercised in the Egyptian 
church over a still wider field. In contemplating by them- 
selves the first steps taken by Cyrill in this contest, we might 
be led to conclude that he was actuated by a zeal for pure 
doctrine, which, though it grew out of an exclusive, dog- 


: 


* The language of Nestorius, as quoted by his accusers (Harduin. 
Days 1338), was: Iegi rou Puoes visv rov Qéov, oct iringdn amd ris aylas 
Magias c7s Seoroxov, tre) (ovx) ty aaAaos vios. It is plain that, with 
Tillemont, we must here supply the ox inserted within the brackets ; 
since for the very reason that Nestorius acknowledged but one Son of 
God in the united deity and humanity, he was willing also in this regard 
to admit the term 9eéroxo;, rightly understood. 

+ Vid. Socrat. VII. 7. 

ft It was also rumoured of Cyrill, that bishopries could be obtained of 
him for money by persons wholly unworthy of the office. See Isidor 
Pelusiot, 1. II. ep. 127, 
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matical spirit, and was exceedingly narrow, was yet untainted 
by personal passions; that in the outset he did really seek, 
by gently pointing out where Nestorius was wrong, to con- 
vince and change the mind of his fellow-bishop, who, in his 
opinion, had given just cause of offence to many ; and, in so 
concluding, we should not attach overmuch importance to his 
abusive interpretation of his opponent’s principles—a practice 
which we find to have been no less common with the other 
party. But when we compare these steps of Cyrill with his 
character as previously exhibited; when we follow them in 
their measured and gradual progress to the final results—it 
becomes quite probable that he commenced so gently only 
because the reigning influence of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was at first too strong for him ; and that he meant to 
prepare with cunning policy the more decided steps which 
were to follow in due time. 

Soon after the breaking out of the disputes at Constan- 
tinople, Cyrill took part in them by publishing two works of 
his own, in which, however, he refrained wholly from al- 
luding to the name or the person of Nestorius. One of these 
was a programme referring to the approaching Easter festival,* 
which, conformably to the usage of the Alexandrian bishops, 
he issued just before the commencement of the fasts. It being 
customary on such occasions to treat such topics of faith or 
morals as were adapted to the season, Cyrill chose for his 
topic on this occasion the peculiar character of Christ, the 
God-man, as compared with all other divine messengers and 
prophets—the doctrine of the union of the deity and humanity 
in Christ.| Next, he took up the same doctrinal subject in a 
long admonitory letter, addressed, after the Easter festival, to 
the Egyptian monks. In both these writings he carried out 
the distinction between an essential and natural union, and a 
barely relative, moral communion of God with humanity. 
He represented the transfer of predicates, and hence also the 
designation of Mary with the title Yecroxac, to be a necessary 
consequence of the former: he laboured to show that, unless 


* Libellus paschalis, ypéupera xrdoxaro. Among the works of Cyrill, 
these letters appear under the name of homilies (éu:2fas), perhaps because 
they answered the twofold purpose of being read before the Alexandrian 
church, and of being sent to other Egyptian churches. 

+ The 17th among his homiliz paschales. 
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the former were adopted with all the consequences which 
flowed from it, Christ would be represented as a mere man, 
whom God employed like other men as an instrument; and 
that accordingly Christ could not be the Redeemer of mankind. 
In his second work, Cyrill expressly states the reason why he 
deemed it necessary to address this letter to the monks. Evil 
reports, he said, had got among them;* and people were 
abroad, who sought to disturb their simple faith by starting 
such questions as whether Mary ought to be called Seédroxoc 
or not. He observed, in the first place, very justly, that it 
were better if these persons (who had no call whatever to 
teach, and who for the most part were wholly destitute of any 
regular education) would abstain altogether from such ques- 
tions, and not agitate anew those matters which even the best 
cultivated minds could scarcely contemplate as seen through a 
glass darkly. This reason surely ought to have prevented 
Cyrill himself from writing his letter; but he supposed that, 
inasmuch as such questions had already begun to be agitated 
among them, it was necessary to furnish them with the means 
of refuting the sophisms of their opponents, and of securing 
their own faith against these assaults. But among the Egyp- 
tian monks, who were wholly dependent on the authority of 
the Alexandrian patriarchs, and by their peculiar mode of 
training were least of all prepared or inclined to receive the 
Antiochian scheme of doctrine, the danger of being infected 
by errors which emanated from Constantinople was hardly so 
great as to call for any extraordinary precautions. Hence it 
would seem to be evident that Cyrill was not altogether in 
earnest in what he here said: it may rather have been his 
express design, instead of suppressing, to foment the dispute, 
and add to its importance. ‘The Egyptian monks were, in 
truth, the willing and ready tools of the Alexandrian bishops 
in their controversies ; and Cyrill must undoubtedly have been 
aware how easily the passions.of these people could be excited 
on matters of this sort. 

It would seem, moreover, that, ee various quarters, Cyrill 
was reproached + for having mhde ich an attack on Nestorius, 


fy Ogdrro rives Karel. 

il Séce ep. vi. and vii. among his letters. The venerable abbot 
Isidore of Pelusium, who might properly address Cyrill in a certain 
tone of authority, wrote to him thus: “ Put an end to the dispute, lest 
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on the ground of mere reports, as he himself had avowed—an 
attack which, owing to the position maintained by the patri- 
arch of Alexandria in the church, must necessarily create a 
great sensation. Cyrill now declared that he felt himself 
called upon to open and expound the pure doctrine in order to 
set at rest the minds of those who had taken offence at the 
reported explanations of Nestorius.* He defended himself 
against the charge of uncharitableness and love of dispute, by 
alleging what, in such cases, hypocrisy, abusing the sacred 
name of love, may easily wear on the lips; that he was ready 
to sacrifice everything to charity, but could yield nothing in 
matters of faith; that he could not remain silent when scandal 
had been given to all the churches of the Roman empire ; that, 
by remaining silent under such circumstances, he would incur 
the charge of a serious dereliction from duty in the sight of 
God. He also hints at the reasons which induced him, in that 
address to the monks, to abstain as yet from all personal attacks, 
and to use language which was still so far from being vehe- 
ment. He says} that he might justly have pronounced the 
anathema on every person who refused to call Mary the mother 
of God ; but he had as yet forbore from so doing,{ for the 
sake of Nestorius, lest many might say that the bishop of 
Alexandria or the Egyptian synod had condemned him. It is 
easy to see that Cyrill was anxious to avoid the reproach of 
hunting up heresies under the influence of passion—a reproach 
to which events still fresh in the memories of all§ easily 
exposed him. 

Nestorius must of course have been greatly excited by this 
letter, soon dispersed abroad, in which the doctrine taught by 
him was represented as conflicting with the very essence of 
Christianity—a letter the design and purport of which no one 
who was acquainted with the incidents at Constantinople 
could be at any loss to understand, and which put a new weapon 


you bring down upon yourself the judgment of God. Let not the 
punishment which you deem it necessary to inflict on mortal men on 
account of personal grievances, fall upon the living church. Prepare 
not the way for perpetual divisions of the church under the pretence of 
piety.” L.I. ep. 370. 

* Ep. 6. Xxavdarsbelow cvIearass ano cov tknynctwy avtov, in the ii. 
ep. to Nestor. Xagrioy hyovy nyioewy TegiPscomevay. 

+ Ep. vi. t Os weromna rodro b° wiroy hws. 
§ In the case of Chrysostom, of which we shali speak hereafter. 
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into the hands of his antagonists at Constantinople; and the 
more so, since, from Cyrill’s own declaration afterwards, that 
his address was aimed against the reported scriptural ex po- 
sitions of Nestorius, it was apparent that the above-mentioned 
discourse first held by Nestorius was the real object of his 
attack. 

When Cyrill learned how much Nestorius had been annoyed 
by his letter to the monks, he wrote to him personally in 
Justification of himself. It was not his letter assuredly, he 
thought, which had given rise to disturbances on account of 
the faith ; but it was what Nestorius was supposed to have 
said, whether he had said it or not. ‘There were many, he 
affirmed, who were ready to deny that they could any longer 
call Christ God, or anything more than an instrument of the 
Deity. How could he (Cyrill) remain silent when injury was 
done to the faith, and so many were disturbed ? * Would he 
not have made himself answerable for his untimely silence be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ ? Indeed, what was he to do 
now? Cyrill hypocritically represented the matter as jf he 
were desirous of consulting with Nestorius himself as to how 
he should act, since he had been inquired of by the Roman 
bishop Ceelestin and by a Roman synod, whether the writing 
dispersed abroad under the name of Nestorius, which had cre- 
ated everywhere great offence, should be considered as_his 
or not. Cyrill says he did not himself know how that writing 
had been conveyed to Rome, although doubtless he knew all 
about it. He affected to doubt whether that discourse had 
really proceeded from N estorius, although his animadversions 
on Nestorius in this letter showed clearly enough that he had 
no doubts on the subject ; and although, in case he entertained 
any, his conduct would only have been the more censurable, 
Thus, then, Cyrill coneludes that Nestorius was bound rather 
to find fault with himself than with him. It would be his 
better course to correct what he had said, so as to put an end 
to the scandal which the whole world had taken. If anything 
had escaped him, even in oral discourse, which he had oceasion 
to regret, he ought, after mature reflection, to rectify the mis- 
take, and no longer hesitate to call Mary the mother of God. 

* It is hardly to be conceived, however, that a sermon of Nestorius 


should haye produced such important effects among Egyptian monks, 
who were s0 little capable of being affected by a tendency of this sort. 
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This letter of Cyrill was of course not calculated to mend 
or to mitigate the injury he had done to Nestorius; for this 
very letter, notwithstanding all its assurances of love, con- 
tained, in fact, the severest charges which could be alleged 
against a preacher of the gospel as such, Although Nestorius 
signified as much in his reply to Cyrill, yet he answered him 
in a calm and dignified tone. Into the specific matter of 
Cyrill’s letter he forbore to enter at large, but sought 
only to refute the charges brought against his doctrine in 
Cyrill’s address to the monks, and to retort the same accusa- 
tions, under another form, upon Cyrill himself. In so doing 
he indulged himself, it must be allowed, though in a different 
way, in the same unwarrantable licence which his opponent 
had taken of misrepresentation and false charges. Instead of 
entering into Cyrill’s train of thought, in holding fast to the 
expressions, ‘‘ God was born,” “ God suffered,” and the like, 
which might flow out of the theory of the transfer of predi- 
cates, he accused him of falling into Pagan, Apollinarian, and 
Arian errors—an4d, still worse, of representing God as capable 
of passion. But he was surely right when he said that the 
sacred scriptures uniformly give such predicates, not to the 
Godhead, but to Christ, which name designates the union of 
the two natures. Hence, moreover, it was his opinion, that 
Mary should be called rather the mother of Christ (xpearoroxoc) 
than the mother of God. After having called upon Cyrill to 
examine more closely into the doctrine of scripture, so as to 
perceive this, he ironically thanked him for sympathizing so 
deeply with those whose peace had been disturbed, and for 
extending his anxieties even to the affairs in Constantinople. 
He might rest assured, however, that he had been wrongly 
informed, perhaps by clergymen of Constantinople like minded 
with himself; for everything there was in the most favourable 
condition—the Christian knowledge of his flock daily improv- 
ing, and the emperor rejoicing in the prosperity of the church. 
Nestorius could not therefore, at this time, have been aware 
of any threatening danger. Cyrill did not leave this letter 
unanswered: he complained, in his reply, of the calumnies of 
worthless men who dared to criminate him, especially in the 
councils of the higher officers of state.* He next repeats the 


* The cov ty TéAg guyodous xeMpuPuaraanouveTes purer. These persons 
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admonitions of his first letter, unfolds anew his doctrine con- 
cerning the union of natures, and defends it against the conse- 
quences which Nestorius had drawn from it in his letter.* 

For a moment it seemed as if the way was opened for a 
reconciliation between the two patriarchs, which, could it 
possibly have been brought about, would have facilitated the 
suppression, at least for a time, of the controversies now in the 
bud. A presbyter of the Alexandrian church, by the name of 
Lampon, came to Constantinople as a mediator of peace; an 
office which he had probably undertaken of his own accord. 
Although Nestorius had already determined to break off the 
correspondence entirely, yet the spirit of Christian love by 
which Lampon seemed to be actuated, exerted an influence over 
him which nothing else could have done, Nestorius was per- 
suaded to write one more short letter to Cyrill t—a letter 
which everywhere breathes sincerity, and in its few words pre- 
sents a fair image of the writer’s heart. “ Nothing is of more 
power,” he writes, ‘‘ than Christian gentleness. By this man’s 
might I have been conquered, for I confess that I am seized 
with great fear when I perceive in any man the spirit of 
Christian gentleness ; it is as if God dwelt in him.” t It may 
perhaps have been a consequence of this peaceful disposition, 
then cherished by Nestorius, that the presbyter Anastasius 
himself, who was the original author of the dispute, made an 
attempt towards reconciling those members of the clergy at 
Constantinople who had broken off from fellowship with their 
patriarch.§ But the opposition of the two parties to each 
other had already gone too far to allow this disposition of 
Nestorius to be of any long continuance, or such a negotiation 
to come to any favourable issue. 

Cyrill constantly kept up the connection with the party op- 
posed to Nestorius amongst the clergy, monks, and laity at 
Constantinople. He covertly directed their steps, which could 


would naturally be averse to a bishop who was so fond of intermeddling 
with political affairs. This passage serves to show, moreover, that in 
the outset Nestorius seemed to have those who were in authority rather 
in his favour than opposed to him, 

* Ep. iv. + Ep. iii. 

L boBov ouoroya xsxriobar xrordy miei mioay mdvros avdoos XploTiavinny 
torisuxsiay, as eyxacbjucevoy arn roy Séoy KEXTNLEYNY. 


§ See Cyrill. ep. 8. 
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easily be done, since doubtless the Alexandrian patriarchs 
were always accustomed to maintain their agents (aroxpeocetpeoe) 
near the imperial residence. But, at the same time, so am- 
bitious and violent a man as Cyrill would necessarily have 
many enemies among his own clergy ; and these now sought 
protection and support from Nestorius. They placed in his 
hands many charges against their bishop ; charges for which 
the latter, by his arbitrary and violent proceedings, had doubt- 
less given just occasion ; and it would seem that these com- 
plaints were at first received and entertained at the imperial 
court. In a person of Cyrill’s character, this circumstance 
would probably create an impression that disappointed vanity 
and revenge had now led Nestorius to aim at ruining him ; 
but fears for the disposition of the court at Constantinople, 
which still seemed favourably inclined to Nestorius, would 
counsel him to prudence. Deserving of notice in this regard 
is particularly Cyrill’s answer to a memorial of the events 
which had there transpired, sent to him by the clergy who 
espoused his cause in Constantinople.* Laying it to the 
charge of Nestorius that he had instigated worthless men to 
appear as Cyrill’s accusers, he says, “ Let him know that I 
have no fear of the journey (to Constantinople), nor of my 
being able to answer those persons, when it 7s the proper time. 
For in due course the providence of our Saviour makes use of 
slight and unimportant things as occasions for assembling a 
synod, and through its means his church is purified, so that it 
preserves the noble faith untarnished. But let not the wretched 
man suppose that, even though the persons who by his insti- 


* Ep. 5. This remarkable document has come down to us in two 
different forms, in the Greek and in a Latin translation by Marius Mer- 
cator, which last contains a good deal more than the Greek, and some- 
times helps to correct the latter, though it must itself also sometimes be 
corrected by the Greek. According to the superscription, as given by 
Marivs Mercator, this letter of Cyrill was directed to his agents (Apo- 
crisiarii) at Constantinople. On the other hand, according to the Greek 
document, it was directed to the schismatic clergy at Constantinople. 
At all events, the advice with regard to the petition to the emperor, 
which had been submitted to Cyrill’s inspection, is closely connected 
with this letter; and this advice assuredly seems much more like that 
which would be addressed to the clergy of another diocese, who had 
entered into combination with Cyrill, than to agents taken from his own 
clerus. It is probable, therefore, that the Greek title is the right 
one. 
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gation would accuse us were more in number and more im- 
portant than they are, he is to be judge over us; for when I 
come to Constantinople I shall protest against this, and he 
himself will have to answer for the bad reports which are 
abroad concerning him.” We see from this that the thought 
of Nestorius presiding over a synod, as his judge, was a thing 
peculiarly intolerable to Cyrill’s vanity. Nestorius had been 
the first to propose a synod to assemble at Constantinople 
for the purpose of considering these and other matters ; but 
although this proposition had come from his adversaries, yet 
Cyrill was satisfied with it; for, as it here appears evident, 
he conceived the hope that by adroit management he should 
succeed in converting this synod into an instrument for the 
overthrow of Nestorius and his system. He wrote, therefore, 
to the above-mentioned ecclesiastics, that everything from the 
sermons of Nestorius which could be used to his disadvantage, 
must be carefully preserved until the proper time,* unless a 
change took place in him. Those ecclesiastics had transmitted 
to him a complaint drawn up in very severe language against 


Nestorius, and designed for the em yeror, In making use of 
y to) ») o 


which they wished to follow the Judgment of Cyrill. The 
latter, however, chose to withhold the document, because he 
feared an unfavourable impression would be created by its 
severity. He substituted in place of this another memorial, 
craftily prepared by himself, in which he preferred they should 
act first, not on the offensive, but on the defensive, against 
Nestorius. In this instrument they protested against his 
Judicial authority ; and, to justify the step, they endeavoured 
to point out the cause from which the hostility of Nestorius 
proceeded, which gave them a convenient opportunity for 
bringing out on this occasion the complaint against his 
orthodoxy. In case their adversaries persisted in their aceu- 
sations, they were to appeal to another tribunal. This me- 
morial Cyrill wrote to them was to be delivered only when it 
should be found necessary. He would himself take the first 
opportunity to choose certain bishops and monks, wise and 
pious men, and send them on to Constantinople ; for he should 
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not rest easy until, as he cantingly expressed it, he had fought 
out the battle for the salvation of all to the end. Moreover, 
he was already preparing to write such letters and to such 
persons as the case demanded.* 

To create an influence against Nestorius at the court, Cyrill, 
in the year 429, had written two works, in which he expounded 
his own views, as above described, and controverted the opi- 
nions attributed to Nestorius; but without engaging in any 
personal attack on Nestorius, or even mentioning his name. 
One of these works he addressed to the emperor Theodosius 
II. himself, and to the empress Eudocia; the other to that 
all-powerful woman, the Augusta Pulcheria, and to the rest 
of the emperor’s sisters. A passage in the letter hereafter to 
be noticed, which the emperor sent to Cyrill, might lead us to 
conjecture that Cyrill had very good and special reasons for 
addressing himself to Pulcheria ; that he had been informed, 
by means of his secret spies at Constantinople, of a misunder- 
standing, of which perhaps Nestorius himself had been the 
occasion, between the emperor and his sister, who otherwise 
possessed so much influence with him ; and that he hoped to 
turn this connection with Pulcheria to the purpose of weaken- 
ing the court-party which favoured Nestorius: for he is 
afterwards accused by the emperor of having taken this step, 
either because he had contrived, in a way unbefitting his 
station, to get knowledge of the breach between the emperor 
and his sister, or because he had sought to sow discord between 
them. And this accusation brought against Cyrill harmonizes 
with an ancient story, which intimates that Nestorius had 
incurred the displeasure of Pulcheria, by leading her brother 
to suspect her of having entered into some illicit connection 
with one of the nobles of the court. This supposition is 


* Undoubtedly Cyrill understood very well what persons at Constan- 
tinople he should address, and how he could best work upon them so as 
to accomplish his designs at the court. ‘The most instructive explanation 
of all these points is contained in a letter of his archdeacon and syncell, 
which we shall have occasion to quote when we come to speak of some- 
what later events. 

+ The obscure passage in Suidas under the words Pulcheria. ‘H Mova- 
Eoin Torrey tires Toy Neorogioy, ws Tous Pirouyras exelvov diabovrreW, 
ors wogveicy 700s roy adeaoy aurns .Qzodorioy Tov Baciasa Oe Bare Tovayegias 
6 Nea ogios ual dice vovTo orws Ua’ avris tuicciro, 2Xo1doger yee auray tig 
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rendered probable likewise by similar examples in the history 
of the Constantinopolitan patriarchs. * 

It had often been the case before, that the bishops of the 
contending church parties in the East endeavoured to secure 
the victory on their side, by forming a connection with the 
bishops of Rome. To this means Cyrill now resorted. He 
sent to Coclestin bishop of Rome a report of the erroneous 
doctrines taught by Nestorius. It is plain that, in so doing, 
he took the liberty of making many untrue statements, so as 
to make it appear to the Orientals that the step had been 
taken, not of his own free will, but as a matter of necessity. 
Earlier than this he had complained to Nestorius that his 
serinons had given great offence at Rome (see above) ; and he 
had pretended to ask him what was to be done. But it is 
evident from the letter of Cyrill, of which we are now speaking, 
that he was the first to write on this occasion, without being 
asked, to the Roman bishop; for his letter is not a reply to 
one which he had received. Moreover, it seems to have been 
Cyrill himself who caused the sermons of Nestorius to be 
translated, and immediately sent to Rome, where he was the 
first to make them known. Next, in his letter to John, patri- 
arch of Antioch, he represents the matter as though he had 
been led first by the report of Nestorius to the Roman bishop, 
to write to the latter in his own defence; but this statement 
is utterly at variance with the contents and tone of the letter 
to the bishop Ceelestin, for Cyrill surely would not have 
omitted to mention in his own letter that of Nestorius, if his 


perhaps, also be construed thus, that Nestorius had accused her brother 
before the Paulinus there mentioned, of forbidden intercourse with her 
brother ; but this rendering is not so well suited to the collocation of 
the words as that followed in the text. And had this been the accusa- 
tion, Theodosius would have been as much excited against Nestorius as 
Pulcheria was. 

* Afterwards, too, it is always to Pulcheria that the merit is ascribed 
of having especially contributed, by her zeal for the orthodox faith, to 
bring about the suppression of the Nestorian heresy. The language of 
the syncell already mentioned, to a bishop of Constantinople, during the 
later transactions, may serve as an example: Festina supplicari domine 
ancille Dei Pulcherixw Auguste, ut iterwm ponat animam suam pro 
Domino Christo ; that is, in behalf of the cause of Cyrill. When Pul- 
cheria reigned with Marcian, the Egyptian bishops, during the first 
session of the council of Chalcedon, shouted: ‘H Adytera Neorogioy 
iBears. See Harduin. Concil. T, Ll. f. 74, B. 
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own had been oceasioned by it. This epistle was composed in 
a style well fitted to win the favourable verdict of a Roman 
bishop, anxious to establish his authority as judge over the 
whole church; for he wrote to him that he left it to his 
decision whether he (Cyrill) ought or ought not to announce 
to Nestorius the withdrawal from him of the fellowship of 
the church. He requested him to make known his decision by 
letters to all the bishops of the East; for this would have for 
+ts effect to unite them all together in the defence of the pure 
doctrine. ‘To the bearer of this letter, a certain deacon Po- 
sidonius, Cyrill at the same time entrusted, for the use of the 
Roman bishop, a brief statement of the main points in which 
the erroneous doctrines of Nestorius consisted, and a skilful 
exposition of all that was peculiar and characteristic in the 
Antiochian system of doctrine ; represented, however, only in 
that particular light in which it must appear to him from his 
own point of view, and with some unfair conclusions. 

As to Nestorius, he too had occasion to write to the Roman 
bishop, but on another subject, and one, indeed, which was not 
exactly suited to procure for him a favourable hearing. Four 
bishops from Italy, deposed in the Pelagian controversies, had 
some time before taken up their residence in Constantinople. 
They had complained of the injustice done them, and sought 
help from the patriarch of Constantinople as well as from the 
emperor. Nestorius was too much a friend to justice, and of 
too independent a spirit, to condemn these men at once, with- 
out inquiring into the matter. He wished to hear both sides, 
and therefore reported the affair to the Roman bishop, request- 
ing from him a more exact statement of the facts. He wrote 
several letters to Rome on this subject, but received no answer ; 
partly perhaps because the Roman bishop, being ignorant of 
the Greek language, was obliged to wait till the letters could 
be translated, and partly because the style of the letters may 
not have been altogether flattering to the Roman pride. In 
two other letters, which he despatched after these, Nestorius 
drew up a report of the controversy which had now begun. 
He spoke here with the same vehemence and injustice of the 
positions of his opponent as the latter had done with respect to 
his own doctrines. Yet here too he declared himself ready, 
though preferring himself to give Mary the title of XPLOTOTOKOS, 
to allow that she might be called Seoroxos, provided this title 
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was understood to refer, not to the deity, but to the humanity 
united with the deity. Very striking, however, is the differ- 
ence of tone between the letters of Nestorius and those of 
Cyrill to the Roman bishop. Cyrill addresses him in language 
which was at least capable of being so understood as if he did 
concede to him a certain supreme Judicial authority over the 
church. Nestorius speaks to him as one colleague to another, 
and as a person standing on the same level with himself. This 
of itself would be sufficient to interest Ceelestin, the Roman 
bishop, in favour of Cyrill rather than of Nestorius, and to 
enlist his prejudices against the latter. In addition to this, he 
had first become acquainted with the doctrines of Nestorius 
from the representations of Cyrill, the latter having more 
craftily accompanied his letters with a Latin translation ; and 
it is easy to see that the scheme which had thus been explained 
to him would, from the first, appear to him to detract from the 
dignity of the God-man.* 

Ceelestin decided at a Roman synod that the clergy excom- 
municated by Nestorius should be received back to the fellow- 
ship of the church; and in case Nestorius himself did not 
present, within ten days after the reception of the sentence 
pronounced at Rome, a written recantation, and testify his 
agreement wish the Roman and Alexandrian church doctrine 
respecting the birth of Christ, who is our God, he should be 
excommunicated, and no longer recognized as patriarch. Ina 
letter to Cyrill, full of extravagant praises, he gave to that bishop, 
by the sovereign authority of the apostolic see, the power of 
carrying this sentence into execution : and, in case Nestorius 
refused to furnish the required recantation, of providing at 
once for the appointment of a new patriarch. This sentence 
he communicated also to the clergy at Constantinople who 
had seceded from Nestorius, and to the latter himself with the 
most vehement reproaches. The Roman bishop here claimed 
for himself a supreme judicatory authority, which, according 


* The doctrine of Nestorius appeared to him to be such, that its 
author could sometimes consider Christ to be a mere man, and some- 
times, whenever he thought fit, ascribe to him unitv with God. See 
the letter of Celestin to the clergy of Constantinople. The Roman 
narrowness betrays itself in his letter to Cyrill, where he charges it 
upon Nestorius as a crime: ‘o-) Xgiord ry Sei huay trdysroen Cnenons 
wipl THs idlas yrvviosws, 
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to the then constitution of the church, in nowise belonged to 
him ; and which Cyrill, unless he had seen that it might be 
turned to his own advantage, and could not possibly prove in- 
jurious to it, would assuredly never have conceded. But, 
under the present circumstances, this declaration of the Roman 
bishop was extremely agreeable to Cyrill, as an important 
means for the attainment of his objects ; for he could make use 
of this declaration to intimidate the Oriental bishops by the 
fear of a rupture with the whole Western chureh ; with which 
church peace had, but a short time before, been once more 
restored. This is made manifest in his letter to John, patriarch 
of Antioch.* 

The most eminent and influential bishops of the Eastern 
provinces of Roman Asia,t who were attached partly to the 
unaltered system of Theodore, and in part to a very temperate 
and mild interpretation of the same, looked with alarm at the 
outbreak of a new schism, which threatened once more to sever 
fom one another the Christian East and West, after the peace 
of the church had, but a very short time before, by the un- 
wearied pains of the centenarian bishop Acacius of Beroea in 
Syria, been again restored. Among the bishops of Syria, 
several men were at that time to be found who were distin- 
guished for profound knowledge, genuine and ardent piety, 
and freedom from that worldly spirit by which so many 
of their colleagues were governed. By the relations of former 
friendship they were, for the most part, well disposed to 
Nestorius, as they were, by their moderate way of thinking, 
‘nelined to take the part of mediators of peace between the two 
parties. In this feeling, the person who in rank stood first 
among these bishops, John, patriarch, of Antioch, wrote to 
Nestorius, with the common understanding of six other bishops 
of this district who happened just then to be assembled with 
him. He transmitted to him the letters which he had received 
from Alexandria and Rome, accompanied by remarks of his 
own, distinguished for Christian wisdom and moderation. He 
begged of him so to read the letters which he sent as not to 
allow himself to be hurried away by those impulses of passion, 


* In this letter he says, for example, with regard to the determi- 
nations of the Roman synod: Of ayayxn wilbecbus rods dvrexomevous Ts 
apie axaouy THY Diow xowwvias. 

+ The so called byarorixat. 
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out of which the hurtful spirit of dispute and self-will were 
wont to spring; nor yet to despise this matter, which might 
lead to an irremediable evil ; but with friends of the same mind 
with himself, to whom he must allow the liberty of impartially 
telling him the truth, to inquire with calmness what ought to 
be done. He presented before him the danger of the new 
rupture which threatened to take place. What insolence 
would not opponents, who had already arrogated so much to 
themselves, assume after reading these letters! * Te regretted 
that the whole dispute had arisen about a bare word, which 
in fact, even according to the opinion of Nestorius himself, 
might be used in a right sense, and had already been used in 
this sense by many church-teachers. The Roman bishop had, 
indeed, allowed him but a short respite of only ten days, but 
he needed not even so short a space as this for reflection. He 
could in a few hours decide as to the explanation which should 
be given, for he needed not hesitate to approve a term whose 
fundamental sense, according to the right understanding of it, 
he certainly did not reject. He called upon him to offer this 
sacrifice for the sake of preserving the peace of the church. 
What the patriarch John here advised, his friend agreed, in 
fact, with the sentiments which he himself had already ex- 
pressed, of his own accord, on a previous occasion ; and 
accordingly Nestorius, in his reply, after having explained the 
origin of the whole dispute, said that he had nothing to object 
to the term Sedroxoc, provided only it was guarded against 
misrepresentation, and understood ‘in a right sense as de- 
signating the union + of the two natures. But with regard to 
the habitual arrogance of the Egyptian—he wrote to the 
patriarch John—there was no reason why he, in particular, 
Should be surprised at it, for he had before him many old 
examples of the same thing. + Nestorius was then hoping for 


* A remarkable expression in the letter of the patriarch : ’Eyyoycoy 
yee, as si 700 Tay vy drorraAdyruy Yeaumaray oi Torro} dover noay 
xae? Nike, yoy dockcawevor, TNS amo THY YOuppmaernyv rovrwy Tappnoias civts 
ob tcdvras, xal Foe ov xphoovra: xual eo xappnoiz. Unless we sup- 
pose that the patriarch is speaking here simply per anakoinosin,— 
which, however, is not probable,—we find here a hint of the many 
attacks which the bishops of Eastern Asia had already had to endure, 

t Propter unitionis rationem, y ret 

t De consueta vero Hey ptii prasumtione maxime tua religiositas non 
debet admirari, dum habes antiqua hujus exempla perplurima. Here, 
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a general ecclesiastical assembly, at which this controversy 
could easily be disposed of by a general agreement. He had 
no presentiment at that time of the preponderance of the 
opposite party at court. 

Had this plan of Nestorius been adopted, the dispute might 
still ‘have been for the present suppressed, although indeed 
only for the moment, since the opposition of the two doctrinal 
tendencies lying at the root of this controversy about the term 
Seoroxoc would most assuredly, sooner or later, openly mani- 
fest itself. 

But, by the arrogant conduct of Cyrill, the dispute about a 
word with which the Syrian church also was satisfied, was 
converted into a contest between the doctginal systems of the 
two churches. Cyril determined to act as the executor of the 
sentence passed by the Roman synod. In this year, 430, he 
sent a letter, in the name of a synod held a Alexandria, to 
Nestorius, in which, conformably to the sentence pronounced 
at Rome, he was for summoning him, the third and last time, 
to recant. He laid before him the system of doctrines which 
he must confess as the true system, and unfolded in twelve 
formulas of condemnation (dvaGepario por) what he had to re- 
cant. ‘These explanations, however, contained nothing else 
than the Egyptian creed carried out in opposition to the 
rigidly Antiochian system, as it had been expressed by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia—a evworc von (natural union) as 
opposed to the Jywore Kar’ adéiav, evooKtay (union by worth, 
favour)—a evwotc, and not a cvvapeia (union, and not con- 
junction)—which last formula expressed too little. One Son 
of God, one Christ out of two natures; or, as he preferred to 
say, formed of two different things into an indissoluble unity.” 
In the one Logos, who had become man, the different divine 
and human predicates were, indeed, still to be distinguished ; 
but not so the two natures. Both kinds of predicates were to 
be referred to one and the same Logos, who became man. 
One Logos with his own proper pody.t Hence the un- 
conditional transfer of predicates, — as, for example, that 
Mary had corporeally borne the Logos from God who became 


too, we have a noticeable indication of the contests which had before 
existed between the Egyptian and Syrian Churches. 
RE pees : 
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flesh ;* that the Logos from God had suffered and been crucified 
according to the flesh,t &e. 

This step of the bishop Cyrill gave the whole matter a dif- 
ferent turn, for it was thereby necessarily converted from a 
personal attack on Nestorius into an attack on the form of 
doctrine taught in the Syrico-Asiatic church. So it was con- 
sidered by the most authoritative teachers of that church. 
John, patriarch of Antioch, who stood at their head, deemed 
it necessary to enter into a public refutation of these anathe- 
nas, and selected Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, a town on the 
Euphrates, for this purpose.t This man, otherwise distin- 
guished for his Christian moderation and gentleness, allowed 
himself, however, in this instance, to be misled by his dog- 
matic zeal, though springing no doubt out of a purely Chris- 
tian interest, into an unfair judgment. With right he might 
complain that Cyrill’s formulas of condemnation failed in 
accuracy of doctrinal expression, and that from this defect a 
dangerous reaction was to be apprehended on Christian know- 
ledge. With good right he supposed that the extravagances 
of expression, which might perhaps be tolerated in the compo- 
sition of Christian hymns, and in the more rhetorical language 
of the homilies, would be followed with dangerous conse- 
quences in doctrinal language, and could not be so mildly 
judged.§ Very justly, he felt himself bound to enter the 
* Tevevunxe OUOMIK IS coxa. yiyovora roy tx Seod Advyov. 

+ Tov Soo Royo rabovre Tox: xat torauocnevoy whens. 

{ Ep. 150, among the letters of Theodoret. 

§ In his circulatory letter addressed to the Syrian monks, in Opposi- 
tion to the anathemas of Cyrill, ep. 151, where he speaks of the expres- 
sion used concerning Mary, «i? xa Tavnyuoinas. Tis Abe BEA xed Euvovs 
UPulver xc) raivovs duekitvecs xe) Bovrerea vols Envoréooss bvouco.y Ovayneiws 
xencpirbe, oD doywarilav, wArRe wuveyueilay xu Savudeov ws oloves rob 
fevorneiou +o meysbes, arorauicw rod srbtov nab Tos MEycdros dvomaor xE- 
xencbw. This more closely drawn distinction betwixt liturgical, ascetic 
and properly dogmatic language, was, as a general thing, characteristic 
of the Syrian church. Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis, traces the whole 
corruption of dogmatic terminology to the confounding of the two 
distinct forms of language. Et quidem ut in festivitatibus sive in pree- 
coniis atque doctrinis incireumspecte Dei genetriz sive Deum eniza ab 
orthodoxis tantummodo sine adjectione diceretur, vel Deicidxi Judai 
Setxrover) vel quia verbum incarnatum est cet., sane nulla accusatione 
sunt digna, eo quod nee dogmatice sunt posita ista. Epistola Alexandri 
dierapolitani ad Theodoretum in Tragedia Irenzi ed. Lupus. * Opp. 
Tom, VII. ¢. 94, f. 247 ; also in opp. Theodoreti, ed. Halens. T. V, ep. 78. 
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strongest protest against this thing in particular, that Cyrill 
was bent on making’a form of doctrinal expression which was 
so inexact, and so liable to misconstruction, the prevailing 
formula in the Oriental church; and for stigmatizing as 
heresy everything that did not accord with it. But still he 
ought to have distinguished the doctrine lying at bottom from 
the form of the expression, and not to have attributed to Cyrill 
doctrines which he could derive from his assertions only by 
inferences, against which Cyrill had expressly enough guarded ; 
as he did, in fact, contrive to find, in the condemnatory sen- 
tences of Cyrill, Apollinarian, Gnostic, and Manichean errors. 
Now as Cyrill, in defending his anathemas, proceeded in the 
same way against Theodoret’s system of faith, it was a matter 
of course that, although the more temperate form of the Syrian 
creed approximated very nearly to that of Cyrill, yet the op- 
position between the two systems became more and more 
apparent, and the difficulty of coming to a calm, mutual 
understanding with regard to differences, every day increased. 
A difference between the two systems existed, it is true, all 
along, and this had its ground in the fact that Theodoret was 
seeking to unfold the truth under the forms of the under- 
standing ; while Cyrill, avoiding everything of that sort, was 
for holding fast only to the transcendent fact, so that those 
nicer distinctions of the understanding appeared to him an 
undervaluing or a denial of the mystery. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, the dispute on many of the formulas was made of 
so much weight because the parties did not mutually under- 
stand each other as to their meaning. Theodoret vehemently 
controverted the doctrine of a Evworc puoun, of a évware Kad 
imdoracw, because he maintained that God was thereby 
subjected to a natural necessity, and the distinction of the 
conceptions of deity and humanity which had become united 
in Christ, was impossible; but Cyrill understood those ex- 
pressions in another sense, and guarded himself sufficiently 
against all those interpretations. He opposed that EVWOLC 
@uouwh and cal! srdoracty to abarely moral union, consisting in 
the will or in the mode of conduct. He accused his opponents 
of holding to the latter only; but Theodoret in fact taught 
expressly that deity and humanity were united in one person.* 

* "By aoscwrey. He would not say pia dxtcracis, because he took this 
term in another sense. 
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Out of these different doctrinal tendencies, however, arose 
also a different mode of apprehending several particulars in 
the life of Christ. Theodoret did not hesitate, in followin 
the gospel history, to ascribe to our Saviour, during his life 
on earth, in reference to his humanity, a limited knowledge, 
and to say “that this humanity, in that point of time, knew 
only so much as the indwelling deity revealed to it.?* But 
to Cyrill this assertion appeared scandalous: he affirmed, on 
the other hand, that whoever said a revelation, and that a 
graduated one, was made by the indwelling God to the 
servant-form, made of Christ a mere prophet. As he was not 
disposed, however, directly to deny the ignorance predicated 
of the human nature of Christ, since he recognized the attri- 
butes of the latter in their individuality, he expressed himself, 
with a view to mark strongly the incomprehensibleness of the 
mystery, after a form to which he could hardly attach any 
definite meaning: ‘‘ When Christ subjected himself to the 
general mass of human nature, which is limited in its know- 
ledge, he appropriated this part of it also by a special 
economy,f although still he had no bounds to his knowledge, 
but was, with the Father, omniscient.’’t 

Thus, then, this arbitrary, illegal conduct of Cyrill tended 
at first to injure rather than to benefit his cause. In the 
consciousness of his right and of his independent dignity, 
Nestorius received the episcopal deputies who brought to him 
the requisitions of Cyrill and Coelestin, with merited contempt : 
he did not allow himself to be interrupted thereby in the 
preaching of his doctrine, and he opposed to the anathemas of 
Cyrill twelve others. 

In the emperor’s court at Constantinople, also, the conduct 
of Cyrill created an impression very unfavourable to the latter. 
The complaints of his arrogance and love of power, which had 
been already received there before, seemed thereby to be con- 
firmed. AJl the previous steps of Cyrill in this affair being 
placed along with the last, seemed to indicate a deeply-laid 
scheme for the arbitrary supplanting of Nestorius; but men 

* Tis rorevre sxar’ ixslyou ¢ 
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were determined not to tolerate this despotism which indivi- 
dual bishops wished to exercise over the whole church, and 
not to sacrifice Nestorius to any such arbitrary caprice of 
an individual. According to that system of church constitu- 
tion which alone was recognized at Constantinople, Cyrill’s 
arbitrary will could gain no legal authority from the dicta- 
torial conduct of a Roman bishop. Since, then, it had already 
been determined upon before, to assemble a general council to 
attend to other ecclesiastical matters, according to the wish of 
Nestorius himself, and according to the proposal of his op- 
ponents, so, by these new events, the prosecution of this pur- 
pose was hastened to a completion ; for the investigation of the 
matters in dispute by a weneral council would be set over 
against the arbitrary decision of individual bishops and synods. 
The emperor was resolved to approve nothing but the decision 
of such a council; but as Constantinople had before (see 
above) been fixed upon as the place for the meeting of the 
council, so now the city of Ephesus was appointed instead of it. 
This change of the place was occasioned, beyond all doubt, by 
some special cause. Probably fears were entertained of the 
combination of Cyrill with a certain party of the Byzantine 
court and with influential monks. So on the 19th of November, 
430, the emperor Theodosius II. issued a proclamation to all 
the metropolitans of his empire, summoning them to meet in 
a council to be holden at Ephesus, about Pentecost, in the fol- 
lowing year. But along with the general proclamation ad- 
dressed to Cyrill, as it was to all the metropolitan bishops, the 
emperor sent to the former a special one, in which he severely 
reprimanded him for his conduct thus far, and declared to him 
that he would suffer it no longer. This letter is drawn up 
with more good sense than we should expect from a Theodosius, 
and we can scarcely be mistaken in supposing that it was dic- 
tated by a wiser head. 

It called upon Cyrill to recollect that pure doctrine was 
found by investigation rather than by the assumption of autho- 
rity ; for from the first * it had been established, not by the 
threat of any potentate whatever, put by the deliberations of 
the fathers. Let Cyrill declare then (it proceeded) why, neg- 
lecting the emperor, of whom he knew that the cause of piety 
lay near his heart, and neglecting all the priests in all the 

* At all events it should have been so. 
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churches, who ought rather to have been assembled for the pur- 
pose of settling the matters in dispute, he has chosen, as much 
as in him Jay, to excite disorders and divisions in the church ? 
And no wonder he had here overstepped the bounds of pro- 
priety, as he had not even spared the imperial family itself; for 
why had he written twice—once to the emperor and to the em- 
press, and a second time to his sister Pulcheria? Doubtless for 
no other reason than because he either believed that they were 
at difference with each other, or else hoped to set them at dif- 
ference by his letter. But were the first the case, it betrayed 
a censurable curiosity (a prying interference in the concerns 
of the court) for a bishop who lived so remote from the court, 
to know anything about such matters ; and, if it were not the 
ease, the wish to excite such discord was nowhere less befitting 
than ina bishop. But it betrayed the same disposition to be 
stirring up discord in the imperial family and to be exciting 
it among the churches, as if one had no other means of making 
one’s self famous. 

The emperor, at the appointed time, sent to Ephesus the 
Comes Candidianus, as his plenipotentiary before the synod, 
with the express command that he should not interfere with the 
doctrinal proceedings of the council, but only use his authority 
for the preservation of order.* Doubiléss there were reasons 
for the anxiety which led to such a precautionary measure ; 
and many other things, indeed, contained in the letter which 
the emperor addressed to the synod, confirm this conjecture. 
For he directed, at the same time, that all persons belonging 
to the secular order, and all monks who had assembled at 
Ephesus, or who should afterwards assemble there, should, with- 
out exception, leave the place, in order that the peaceful and 
calm investigation of doctrine might not be disturbed by them, 
and that no passionate feelings or discord might be excited. 
There may, then, have already existed reasons for apprehend- 
ing—an apprehension which indeed afterwards proved to be 
but too well founded—that the Cyrillian party would have at 
their service many instruments quite alien from the spiritual 
investigation. Furthermore, the bishops were forbidden, 
during the proceedings, to leave the synod, and especially to 
visit the court of @oustant tinople ; an order which indicates 


* In the Imperial sacra directed to the synods, Harduin. Concil. T. I. 
1346, “Oore v7 cuyv0dw Tavrayobey x eoiduaraarbivar To a.raeuroy. 
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again that there were many grounds for fearing the intrigues 
of the Cyrillian party with the court. It is clear, moreover, 

® from all the facts, how far the emperor then was from toler- 
ating the forcible supplantation of Nestorius. His favourable 
disposition towards the patriarch was shown by his allowing 
him alone to take with him, as his companion to Ephesus, a 
friend of noble rank, the Comes Jrenzeus. 

Cyrill and Nestorius arrived at Ephesus at the appointed 
time. Cyrill brought with him a great number of Egyptian 
bishops, whose interests were identical with his own, and who 
were his devoted tools. The bishop Memnon of Ephesus was 
his friend, and, perhaps, as the opponent of the Constantino- 
politan patriarch, whose ecclesiastical supremacy these conse- 
quential metropolitans reluctantly acknowledged, bound to 
Cyrill by a common interest. This alliance secured to him a 
dominant influence over the bishops of Asia Minor ; and as 
Memnon, being of like disposition with Cyrill, doubtless exer- 
cised a like authority at Ephesus to that which the latter 
exercised at Alexandria, it moreover gave him a great power 
in the city where the council was assembled. It was pro- 
bably on account of his fear of this power that Nestorius 
requested and obtained of the imperial commissioner a guard, 
who surrounded his,dwelling, and allowed no one to enter 
without being announced. This, it is true, may be reckoned 
along with the many other adventitious circumstances of state 
whieh surrounded the great bishops of the Roman empire, as 
indeed his opponents taunted him on this military attendance ; 
but a bishop of the party hostilely disposed to him, Acacius of 
Melitene, hints perhaps at the true motive when he says * that 
Nestorius was induced to this step by fear. It is true he ex- 
plains the fact according to his own views, attributing this fear 
to the bad conscience with which the heretic must have been 

troubled. But when we consider what a fanatical spirit had 
been breathed into the Cyrillian party,—what an influence this 
spirit might exert on the rude popular masses which were de- 
voted to this party, especially if the charges laid against Cyrill 
in several public declarations—and which appear by no means 
so improbable, to judge from the dominion which he exercised 
at Alexandria—if these charges are true, namely, that 
he engaged the peasants of Asia Minor and the Egyptian 
* Concil. Ephes. act. 1, T. I. f. 1390. 
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sailors to execute his tyrannical behests,*—we may easily 
find another cause for the apprehensions of Nestorius. The 
party of Cyrill affirmed, it is true, in their report to the em- 
peror, that no disturbances had taken place at Ephesus which 
could have given Nestorius any oceasion for such precaution ;} 
but the proverb might here be applied, that he who excuses 
himself is his own accuser. 

After the bishops, assembled at Ephesus, had already waited 
several weeks beyond the term fixed upon by the emperor, there 
were many who should have assisted at the synod that were still 
detained by various circumstances from being present. The 
absence of the deputies from the Roman bishop, who had been 
detained by unfavourable winds, would give Cyrill neither con- 
cern nor satisfaction ; for he could reckon upon their approba- 
tion of whatever he and his party might carry through at the 
council, whether they were present at the proceedings or not. 
But he must have rejoiced to find it in his power to open the 
council without the assistance of the patriarch John of Anti- 
och, and the other Syrian bishops ; for it was from these alone, 
who were for the most part friendly to Nestorius, or, at least, 
all of them thoroughly opposed to the Egyptian doctrines, and 
altogether independent of the Egyptian influence, that he had 
to expect the most decided opposition. The patriarch John 
had, in the first place, been obliged to put off his journey on 
account of a famine which was then prevailing at Antioch, be- 
yond what was usual in that populous capital of Roman Asia 
in the East, and on account of the popular tumults which had 
thence arisen. { Besides, the violent rains in many of the dis- 
tricts through which the long land-route from Antioch to 
Ephesus led had occasioned inundations, by which the journey 
was rendered more difficult and slow. Sixteen days had 
already elapsed beyond the term appointed by the emperor for 
the opening of the synod. The Syrian bishops, after having 


* In the letter of the patriarch John of Antioch, and the bishops con- 
nected with him: Harduin. 1. ¢. 1459. Navrais ¢ Aiyurrios xa! ayeoi- 
ois “Aciadyois imoderyos xns Ted VIO Nentapevo, 1. c. 1454. TWartos oo 
aYyeoixI40Y THYEyEymy Yeragats «hy cory. Nestorius says, in his report to 
the emperor, that Cyrill placed soldiers, probably procured through the 
influence of Memnon of Ephesus, around the market-place, and set the 
whole city in an uproar. L. c. 1438, + L.¢. 1442. 

{+ The letter of John to the emperor. Harduin, I. 1459. 
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been thirty days on the road, were still from five to six days’ 
journey from Ephesus. ‘The patriarch John informed Cyrill 
of this in a respectful letter, which he sent to excuse their 
delay.* After having delayed for so long a time the opening 
of the council, the deputies certainly might have waited for 
these few days longer. But though forty-one bishops insisted 
that the arrival of their colleagues, who were now distant but 
a few days’ journey, ought to be waited for; and though they 
declared that they were resolved not to take part in any ear- 
lier assembling of the council; though Nestorius would 
receive no message from a party assembly ; though the impe- 
rial commissioner issued several protests against the regularity 
of such an assembly, which was counter to the emperor’s sum- 
mons; yet Cyrill, having secured the support of Memnon, 
bishop of Ephesus, and Juvenalis, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
relying upon the vast number of Egyptian bishops and bishops 
of Asia Minor, was not to be deterred by any of these things ; 
and on the 22nd of June, a.p. 431, he opened the synod with 
about two hundred bishops. He endeavoured afterwards, it is 
true, to justify this proceeding, on the pretence that the patri- 
arch John had purposely delayed; that he was unwilling to 
take any part in the sentence of deposition to be pronounced 
on Nestorius, which he doubtless foresaw would be the result 
of the synod, and of which affair he was heartily ashamed ; 
while many of the bishops coming from Eastern Asia had 
mentioned, in the commission of their patriarch, that the 
council might do what they pleased, without waiting for their 
arrival.t But the above-mentioned letter of the patriarch 
John seems more deserving of credit than this assertion of 
Cyrill, as the latter would naturally seek after everything in 
the shape of an excuse for a mode of procedure so manifestly 
illegal ; and it is moreover difficult to conceive that the pa- 
triarch John, who then assuredly entertained the purpose of 
sustaining his friend Nestorius, would have designedly sacri- 
ficed him to the Cyrillian party, whom he then had no occasion 
whatever to fear. 

This assembly was partly a blind instrument in the hands 
of Cyrill, who by various artifices had contrived to gain the 

* Concil. Ephes. Pars I. c.21. Harduin. I. 1348. 

+ Gyrill, in his letter to the clergy of Constantinople. I. Harduin. 
f, 1435. 
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entire influence over it,* and partly it was governed by the 
wildest fanaticism. Of course a regular and orderly investi- 
gation was not to be thought of; the result to be arrived at 
had already been settled and determined; and hence all the 
proceedings which were to lead to it, could easily be despatehed 
in a single day. Cyrill, as the champion of the pure doctrine, 
was loaded with flattering encomiums ; his letters to Nestorius, 
which were read, and his anathemas, were applauded as ex- 
pressing the pure doctrine. Nestorius having declined two 
invitations of the council to be present at their deliberations, 
and having declared that he should appear only when all the 
bishops were assembled, a third summons, in the customary 
form, which was usually observed even when men were acting 
in the very face of the laws, was now sent him by four bishops, 
accompanied by a notary and a church prelector.+ Nestorius, 
who, according to the original purpose of the assembly, was 
to appear as an assistant in the investigations, not as a de- 
fendant on trial, was called upon by the most holy synod, 
as they styled themselves, to vindicate himself; ‘and was 
threatened, in case he did not appear and answer to the written 
and oral charges laid against him, that the synod would find 
it necessary to proceed against him according to the eccle- 
siastical rules. The guard, who were stationed in the front 
court of the house, refused, according to their orders, to admit 
the bishops to Nestorius, and moreover informed them that, if 
they waited till night, they would receive no other answer 
from Nestorius than the one already given.t 

Although Nestorius had every lawful reason to protest 
against this tribunal, yet the council proceeded to consider 
itself as the regular body to judge and decide upon his ease ; 
and his refusal to appear before them was construed as an 


* Cyrill is said to have made use, in this case also, of bribery, a 
favourite means of his for accomplishing his ends. ‘This is intimated by 
the bishop Ibas of Edessa, in his letter to the Persian chureh-teacher, 
Mares : IIporaBay 6 KugirAos Tas wxous Fa) Papd xes TG) TepovyTs Tous 
ODbarmods ray coPwy weoxareaxey. S. Concil. Chale. act. 10, Harduin. IT. 
f. 530. Ibas was one of the Orientals who came to Ephesus in com- 
pany with the patriarch John. In the above letter, he shows, indeed, 
that he belonged to a party, but still manifests no excitement. 

+ For the purpose of reading before Nestorius the letter of the synod, 
and taking a note of his answer. 
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admission on his own part of his guilt. His letters to Cyrill 
were read, and received with marks of disapprobation as uni- 
versal as the applauses bestowed on the letters of Cyrill. One 
proof of the unchristian, fanatical passion which animated this 
synod was given in the following sally of the bishop Euoptios 
of Ptolemais* at the reading of these letters :—‘‘ As those,” 
said he, ‘who counterfeit the imperial coin deserve the 
extremest punishment, so Nestorius, who has presumed to 
falsify the doctrines of orthodgxy, deserves every punishment 
both from God and man.”+ Even familiar remarks of 
Nestorius and his friends, dropped in their conversations with 
other bishops during their residence at Ephesus, were brought 
up against him and perverted. In the vehemence into which 
a man of his temperament might easily be hurried in dispute, 
he had remarked, when reprobating the crass-sounding ex- 
pressions of the other party, that it surely could not be 
affirmed God had been two or three months old. This was so 
construed as if he meant to deny the deity of Christ. One of 
Nestorius’ friends had said that the Jews could bring suffering 
on the man indeed, but not on the deity itself. This was 
regarded as an unheard-of blasphemy, as an attempt to justify 
the Jews, and to extenuate their sin.t The synod, ac- 
cordingly, as they declared with pharisaical hypocrisy, after 
many tears, constrained by the laws of the church, and by 
the letter of the Roman bishop Ccelestin, pronounced the 
sentence, which they dared to express in the following form :— 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ, by Nestorius blasphemed, has 
ordained, by this most holy synod, that the Nestorius above 
named should be excluded from the episcopal dignity and 
from the whole college of priests.”§ After the synod had 
passed this sentence, the bishop Rheginus of Constantia, on 
the island of Cyprus, preached a discourse, which, short as it 
is, presents a most singular exhibition of extravagant dogmatic 
formulas, repugnant to all human and Christian feelings, and 
even savouring of idolatry, by which it was imagined to do 
honour to the living Christ ; a picture of fanaticism sacrificing 
as well the spirit of Christ, as that of reason. On the ground 


* Who must have been a very different man from his brother and 
predecessor, the gentle and free-minded Synesius. 
TaliGan hoo lt t Harduin. f. 1398 and 1399. § L, ¢c. f. 1422. 
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of this dispute about pitiable forms of conception, pitiable in 
the comparison with Christianity, which is spirit and life, and 
the essence of which is love, the victim now branded as a 
heretic was pronounced worse than Cain and the Sodomites. 
The earth ought, of yood rights, to open and swallow him up ; 
fire ought to rain down on him from heaven that the simple 
might see his transgression punished! The God Logos, whom 
he had ventured to sever, who had come forth in the flesh 
from Mary the mother of God, would appoint for him the 
punishment of eternal torments in the day of judgment. The 
bishop concluded his discourse with an invitation opposed to 
the Antiochian creed, and consonant with the whole tenour of 
his remarks, as follows :— But let us worship and adore the 
God Logos, who has condescended to walk among us in the 
flesh, without separating himself from the essence of the 
Father !”*—As if this worship of the incarnate God did not 
exist among the party of Nestorius, because they expressed 
themselves, respecting the appearance of the same incarnate 
God, in other dogmatic forms! Thus a new slavery to forms 
of expression in religion was again to be substituted in the 
place of the worship of God in spirit and in truth! 

Cyrill caused the above sentence of deposition pronounced 
upon Nestorius to be publicly affixed at Ephesus, and indeed 
to be proclaimed by heralds through the whole city.f The 
bishops who had constituted that assembly, or who formed the 
Cyrillian party, moreover, despatched a letter worthy of the 
spirit of this party to the emperor, in which they informed 
him of the sentence passed by the synod, which they aftirmed 
themselves to be. They offered various excuses, the emptiness 
of which could easily be exposed, for opening the proceedings 
before the arrival of the patriarch John and his associates. 
They resorted to the most abominable perversions of those 
familiar remarks of Nestorius already mentioned, in order to 
present him in the light of a blasphemer of the holiest things. 
They affirmed he had not ceased to maintain that He who had 
for our sakes become man, ought not to be called God; that 
he made the human nature which the deity had assumed frém 
love to man an objection to that deity ; that he ridiculed the 


* L.c. 1444, 


¢ According to the declaration of the Comes Candidianus. Harduin, 
1, @, 1451. 
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mystery of the divine incarnation. They prayed the emperor 
to command that the entire doctrine of Nestorius should be 
expunged from the churches, and that his books, by which he 
sought to deny the grace of God, should be committed to the 
flames wherever they might be found. 

Nestorius, and ten bishops united with him, thereupon sent 
another letter to the emperor, in which they described, ac- 
cording to the truth, the arbitrary and illegal proceedings of 
Cyrill and Memnon. They submitted to the emperor the just 
petition that he would either secure for them a residence at 
Ephesus safe from injury, and order the constitution of a 
regular assembly, so that none of the clergy or monks, 
whether belonging to- themselves or to the Egyptians, and 
none of the bishops who had not been called, might be present 
to disturb the synod (only two bishops from each metropolitan 
diocese, men competent to enter into such investigations, were 
to attend the assembly with their metropolitans) ;* or that 
the emperor would enable them to return back free from peril 
to their churches. This demand clearly places the party of 
Nestorius in an advantageous light. It is evident that they 
wished to obtain the victory, not by superiority of numbers, 
not by violence and clamour, but by calm and rational inves- 
tigation; whereas, on the other hand, a suspicion of the 
opposite kind is thereby cast on the party of Cyrill. f 

The imperial commissioner was of the same mind with 
Nestorius; as indeed he had at the very outset declared the 
assembly of Cyrill’s party to be illegal, and contrary to the 
emperor’s letters warrant. He therefore insisted that their 
decrees could have no legal validity ; and in conformity with 
these views, he drew up also on his part a report to the em- 
peror, and advised those bishops who had not been present at 
the Cyrillian assemblies, not to allow themselves to be 
forced to subscribe the decrees of that body, but to wait till 
the arrival of the*Syrian patriarch. Candidian, on account of 
his intimate connection with the Syrian church party, might 
be accused of a partiality unbefitting his position; but it ap- 
pears evident that he did not espouse the party of any doctrinal 
system ; but, conformably to his office, took part, of course, 
with those who most rigidly observed the forms of law. 
Where the matter related to a conflict between arbitrary will 

* Harduin. 1. c. 1442. 7 Lic. 1439. 
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and legal order, it was the duty of his office not to remain 
neutral. 

But his neutrality alone would appear a crime in the eyes of 
the ambitious or fanatical bishops of the Cyrillian party. 
Still less could they pardon it in him, that he should adopt in 
earnest the cause of right, and send to Constantinople a report 
of their tyranny which was according to the truth. Since then 
these people looked upon everything with the eye of passion, 
and indulged themselves in the most abominable perversions 
of words and actions, in every sort of exaggeration, and even 
falsehood ; we can give no confidence to what they report 
concerning the violent conduct of the man whom credible 
testimony represents to us as acting uniformly on the side of 
order, and within the bounds of his commission. * 

The bishop John, of Antioch, arrived at Ephesus with his 
companions, as he had promised, a few days after the organiza- 
tion of the assembly which had been formed by Cryill. Al- 
though it may have been true, as was reported by Memnon 
bishop of Ephesus, that the Cyrillian council had sent deputies 
to meet him, to bid him welcome, and to inform him of what 
had been done, yet these assuredly did not conduct themselves 
in any way suited to make a favourable impression on him; 
and an arbitrary act like that which had just been consum- 
mated, admitted, in truth, of no palliation. John could not 
be otherwise than highly offended at it ; and he was compelled, 
by the laws of the church, and by the doctrinal principles 
which he advocated, to consider the proceedings of that coun- 
cil as without force, and to declare them so. It is true that 
he did not conduct himself, in this case, in the true spirit of 
prudence and moderation. He, with his bishops—of whom 
there were but thirty—and a few more, proceeded to form a 
new council, which considered itself to be the only regular one. 
The Cyrillian party found something particularly exception- 
able and contrary to order in the fact, that so inconsiderable a 
minority should set themselves up as judges over so over- 
whelming a majority ; but the patriarch John maintained that 
that majority could have no weight, since it was composed, for 
the most part, of bishops from Egypt and from Asia Minor, 

* As is evident, particularly from what the bishop Memnon of 
Ephesus reports, in his manifestly lying letter to the clergy at Constan- 
tinople, Harduin. Concil. 1. ¢. £ 1595, 
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wholly dependent on Cyrill and Memnon. Candidian con- 
sidered it his duty to present himself also before this party con- 
vention, as he had done before the previous one. He here 
made report of the conduct he had there observed; he read 
before them the imperial ordinance, which was addressed to 
the whole council, and then immediately withdrew. The 
council now passed sentence of deposition upon Cyrill and 
Memnon, and excommunicated the other members who took 
any part in the proceedings of that party assembly, until they 
should manifest penitence and condemn the anathemas of 
Cyrill. This sentence pronounced upon the two bishops they 
made known by posting it up publicly ; and they drew up a 
report of it, which was sent to the emperor. In accordance 
therewith, they called upon the other bishops to separate 
themselves from Cyrill and Memnon, and to unite with them 
in forming a general council according to the imperial letters 
atent. 

But Cyrill governed the collective body of the bishops with 
whom he had held the first council. Meantime the deputies 
of the Roman bishop arrived, who had received instructions to 
proceed in all respects according to the advice and will of 
Cyrill, yet at the same time to insist on the supreme judicial 
authority of the Roman Church. If the synod fell into dis- 
putes, they should be mindful that it did not become them to 
take any share as a party in the controversy, but to pass judg- 
ment on the opinions expressed by the others.* These depu- 
ties, therefore, stuck closely throughout to the council of 
Cyrill; they requested the earlier proceedings to be read to 
them at one of its sessions, and signified their approbation of 
the whole. So this council now considered itself warranted to 
claim for itself the authority of the Roman bishop. On the 
presentation of a complaint to this party-council by Cyrill 
and Memnon, the patriarch John was, in the customary form, 
thrice summoned to appear before it, and defend his conduct ; 
the penalties of the church being threatened in case of dis- 


* The words of the commonitorium, which Ceelestin gave to his legates, 
were as follows: Ad fratrem et coépiscopum nostrum Cyrillum consi- 
lium vestrum omne convertite et quicquid in ejus videritis arbitrio, 
facietis. Et auctoritatem sedis apostolice custodiri debere mandamus, 
Ad discep'ationem si fuerit ventum, vos de eorum sententiis judicare 
debetis, non subire certamen. Harduin, le cot Leay. 
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obedience. But as John declined entering into any negocia- 
tions with this council,—which he did not recognize as a 
regular one, but declared that, after he had made out his re- 
port in full to Constantinople, he should merely wait until he 
could receive from there leave to return home,—the council 
passed sentence on him and _ his associates, that they should in 
the first place be suspended from their episcopal and priestly 
functions, reserving the whole severity of the ecclesiastical 
laws to be employed against them, in case they did not alter 
their conduct. 

Meanwhile the report of Candidian was producing the effect 
at Constantinople, which, if the fanaticism and intrigue of a 
court party had not stood in the way, must necessarily have 
resulted from it. On the 29th of June, the emperor sent a 
letter to the synod, drawn up with impartiality and moderation, 
of which an imperial officer, the magistrianus Palladius, was 
made the bearer. ‘The emperor censured in it the illegal con- 
duct of the bishops, which had manifestly proceeded from 
passion, yet without designating any persons by name against 
whom this censure was particularly directed. He declared 
that he would approve only of the result of a deliberation on 
the disputed doctrine, instituted by the whole council in ecom- 
mon. Another imperial commissioner of rank was to observe 
the course of proceedings in company with Candidian, and 
prevent any further steps contrary to law. Until then, no one 
of the bishops could be permitted to return home to his 
diocese, or to visit the court.* The emperor avowed that it 
was not so much the person of Nestorius or of any other 
individual, as the cause of truth, which lay near his heart. 
The imperial messenger above mentioned must doubtless have 
been charged by the emperor—so important seemed to him 
this occasion—to hasten in every way his journey to Ephesus 
and his return to Constantinople ; for the answer of the Cyril- 
lian synod which he brought back was dated the first of J uly. 
These bishops defended themselves therein against the reproach 
of passionate conduct ; they persisted in maintaining that 
Nestorius had been rightfully deposed on account of his 
erroneous doctrines ; and they accused the count Candidian of 


* It is easy to see that there were reasons for apprehending the last, 
particularly from the members of the Cyrillian party, 
7 L.c. Harduin, f. 1539, 
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having, out of partiality to Nestorius, given a false represen- 
tation of the whole matter. A letter of this sort, however, 
would produce but little effect, Candidian’s report to the 
emperor, which bore on its very face the impress of truth, 
farnished a ready key to explain the whole state of the case. 
Besides, the count Irenzeus, who accompanied Nestorius to 
Ephesus, and had shown himself there to be a true friend, and 
many other persons of consideration at Constantinople, who 
were also his friends, warmly supported his cause. Cyrill was 
therefore obliged to resort to other means to turn the balance 
sn his favour. He could reckon upon the ignorant, fanatical 
zealots among the monks of that city. Among these was an 
Archimandrite, by the name of Dalmatius, who stood in the 
highest consideration. For eight and forty years he had 
never left the cell in which he had immured himself! The 
emperor himself had occasionally visited him there to ask for 
his intercessions ; but he had sometimes besought him in vain 
on the occurrence of earthquakes, which frequently filled 
Constantinople with alarm—to leave his solitude, and take 
part in the public penitential processions.* We may presume 
that the new patriarch from the Antiochian school had already 
from the first been represented to this monk, by Alexandrian 
influence, as a dangerous teacher of error; for, after the 
arrival of Nestorius, he was wont to say to those who visited 
him in his cell: ‘Take heed to yourselves, my brethren ; for 
an evil beast has come into this city, and he may injure many 
by his doctrines.”+ This person, then, Cyrill contrived to 
rouse to action in favour of his own party and aims, by giving 
him an account of the sentence of deposition passed upon Nes- 
torius, and of the sufferings of the defenders of the true faith 


* ' arduin. I. c. f. 1587. 

+ Lic. 1447. This Dalmatius was a writer at one of the imperial 
bureaus, cxorders ty TH devrion TXPAT and had a wife and children,— 
when, through the influence of a venerated monk, Isacios, he was in- 
duced to become a monk. He obtained great influence, was frequently 
called upon to settle quarrels among citizens, as is told in the Greek 
history of his life, published by Banduri, in the second volume of his 
imperium orientale. When the new patriarchs entered upon their office, 
st was the custom for them first to visit and pay their respects to Dalma- 
ius in his cell; but Nestorius, according to this account, had not been 
admitted to him. It is easy to see what advantage Cyrill might gain by 
securing such an instrument. 
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on that account. This story Dalmatius received through a 
letter addressed to the bishops and monks residing at Constan- 
tinople, which a beggar brought to that city, concealed in a 
hollow reed ;—whether the truth was that Cyrill, as he pre- 
tended, was obliged to resort to this shift, in order to have the 
letter safely reach its destination, because the men who sought 
to frustrate Cyrill’s plots took pains to intercept his communi- 
cations to the clergy and monks at Constantinople ; or whether 
it was that the necessity of employing such means was a mere 
pretence, contrived for the purpose of heating the minds of his 
partisans by such evidence of the oppression to which he was 
subjected. Might we suppose that the bearer of the letter 
was no beggar, but a bishop in the disguise of one, we should 
then see another motive for resorting to this species of secret 
communication ;—the bearer who was to visit Constantinople 
unperceived, under this disguise, would doubtless be entrusted 
with the execution of other oral commissions.* 

This message, then, set the whole party of zealous monks 
in commotion. Dalmatius imagined himself summoned by a 
voice from heaven to come forth from his solitude of eight and 
forty years, in order to save the churches from the great 
threatening danger. All the monks and abbots forsook their 
cloisters, and chanting psalms with alternate choirs, marched 
in procession with burning torches, Dalmatius at their head, to 
the palace of the emperor. A procession of this sort could 
not fail to set the people all in a ferment, and to spread the 
alarm far and wide that the true faith was in imminent 
jeopardy ; and hence vast multitudes of the people joined the 
procession. ‘The abbots were summoned to an audience in 
the palace, while the crowds of monks and of the people re- 
mained standing before it, chanting in their choirs. Dal- 
matius addressed the emperor before a crowded court in the 
same bold and confident tone in which he was wont to con- 
verse with him. He handed over to him the letter of the 
synod, and the weak emperor said, if the case stood thus, the 
bishops might have leave to come from Ephesus.t But Dal- 

* The question arises, how much truth lay at the bottom of this story ; 


? 
—whether it was only a contrivance to inflame the zeal of Dalmatius, 
or whether it was the fact that several bishops who had come to Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of exciting disturbances had been justly 
arrested, TU eute L587. 
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matius complained, that of the other party, as many as pleased 
were permitted to come to Constantinople ; on the other hand, 
whoever of the Cyrillian synod wished to come were detained 
in custody. He asked the emperor, in his usual style, to whom 
he would give ear—the six thousand bishops or one godless 
man, and got him to promise that the Cyrillian party should 
be permitted to send deputies to Constantinople. When Dal- 
matius announced to the assembled crowd that a favourable 
answer had been received from the emperor, the whole pro- 
cession, singing songs of praise from the 150th Psalm, moved 
forward to a church, where Dalmatius was to read the letter 
of the synod, and give an account of his audience. After the 
letter had been read, the assembled people shouted with one 
voice, ‘* Anathema to Nestorius.” Also the address of Dal- 
matius to them was followed by an equally loud anathema. 

Upon this the Cyrillian party sent three bishops to Con- 
stantinople, and it soon became evident what an ascending 
influence the artifices of these men had succeeded in acquiring. 
Some who had been till now the favourers of Nestorius, among 
the rest the imperial chamberlain Scholasticus, were so 
wrought upon as to join the party against him, it being repre- 
sented, by the wilful perversion of some of his familiar remarks 
in conversation, that he was no longer willing to tolerate the 
application of the term Seoroxoc to Mary. Nestorius deemed it 
necessary, therefore, to clear himself from these aspersions. 
He assured Scholasticus that his views on that point continued 
to be precisely the same as those he had constantly professed at 
Constantinople; that he considered the union of the two desig- 
nations of Mary, Sedroxoc and avOpwrorokoc, in their ditferent 
references, to be the mark and badge of perfect orthodoxy. 
He commended in him his solicitude for the maintenance of 
the true faith. Were this, he added, but secured, he would 
joyfully resign the episcopal dignity. In any such case his 
friend might regard the present letter as one in which he took 
leave of him; for glad would he be to return back to his old 
cloister-life, since he knew of nothing higher or more blessed 
than such tranquillity. And well might it be that Nestorius, 
after so much sorrowful experience of a turbulent, dis- 
tracted, and care-worn life, sincerely longed after his former 
silent and tranquil retirement. 

The Asiatic bishops, who were still assembled at Ephesus, 
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had meanwhile, with a view to counteract the influence of the 
Cyrillian party, prevailed on the Comes Ireneus, the old 
friend of Nestorius, to repair to Constantinople with a letter 
with which they furnished him. He arrived there three days 
after the arrival of the Cyrillian bishops, and must soon per- 
ceive that the latter had been well received by the nobles and 
higher officers of state, and had been successful in their efforts 
to weaken the effect of Candidian’s report. He laboured 
earnestly to counteract their influence at court; he prevailed 
upon the emperor, with his chief ministers of state, to grant a 
common audience to him and the Egyptian deputies, and listen 
to the representations of both parties. He succeeded in con- 
vincing the emperor, as he writes in the journal of his com- 
mission, that the party of Cyrill had proceeded in a way 
directly contrary to law, so that the emperor was already on the 
very point of confirming the judgment of the second assembly 
held under the auspices of the patriarch John, and of threaten- 
ing additional punishments to the bishops deposed by that body. 
But the feeble sovereign was the mere tool of court-parties, 
who were themselves in turn exposed to manifold influences 
from without. Soon after, the physician John, secretary* of 
the patriarch Cyrill, came ona visit to Constantinople, and this 
person soon found means of giving the whole business an en- 
tirely different turn. Now the different opinions prevailing 
at court became manifest. Some, whose hearts were solely 
bent on the restoration of quiet, desired, in order that this 
might be obtained in the simplest way, that no inquiry should 
be made as to the right or wrong of either party ; but that, to 
satisfy all parties, all three of the bishops should be deposed. 
Others proposed that the sentences of both sides should be 
annulled, and that deputies should be sent for from Ephesus 
for the purpose of discovering through them the real course 
which matters had taken, and of learning to which side the 
charge of illegal conduct ought to be laid. Many who fa- 
voured Cyrill’s party endeavoured to procure, that they them- 
selves might be sent to Ephesus, with full powers to inquire 
into the whole matter on the spot. 


* Suyxeaacs. Without doubt an ecclesiastic, as in this period physi- 


cians are not rarely to be met with among the clergy. 
+ The letter of Ireneeus. L.c. 1548, 
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The party of Cyrill, however, could not as yet obtain the 
victory : the influence of the moderate class at court was still, 
as it would seem, too powerful for them. For the present, 
the plan first mentioned was adopted ; and an individual who 
would have been by no means the choice of the Cyrillian 
party, since he had no disposition to serve as the tool of a 
church or theological sect, John, the ministerial secretary of 
state (comes sacrarum), was sent to Ephesus. He arrived in 
that city with an imperial letter of commission (sacra), in 
which it was commanded that all the three bishops deposed by 
the synods should remain deposed ; and in which the members 
of the council were exhorted to lay by their mutual strifes, 
that they might be prepared to return in peace and concord to 
their several dioceses. 

The count John faithfully maintained the position which he 
was bound to maintain as a minister of the state, acting on the 
same principles as Candidian had done,—without whose con- 
currence, moreover, he took no step whatever. He first in- 
vited all the bishops to a meeting in his own apartments, 
where he wished to read over to them the imperial commission ; 
but here he became witness of a most vehement contest 
between the two parties.* When the greatest part of the day 
had already been spent in these disputes, he unceremoniously 
interfered with the authority of force. Nestorius and Cyrill 
he removed at once. ‘To the rest he read the imperial letter ; 
and for the purpose of carrying it into effect, and preventing 
disturbances, he committed the three deposed bishops to a 
respectable and safe custody. After this he laboured in every 
way to restore peace between the two parties. John of 
Antioch and his associates manifested at once a ready and 
willing disposition for this. They were prepared to submit: to 
the emperor’s decision, which approved the decrees of both the 
synods ; and they were inclined to come to an agreement with 
the other party, provided the latter would but agree to con- 
demn the anathemas of Cyrill. But the party of Cyrill was 
by no means so compliant; the person of their leader was to 
them of much more importance than the person of Nestorius 
to their opponents. They would listen to no terms of agree- 
ment, unless the other party retracted every thing, manifested 

* He says himself, in his letter to the emperor: Magna facta est 
seditio, immo preelium et pugna. 
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their repentance to the synod, which they considered them- 
selves alone to be, and condemned, in writing, Nestorius and 
his doctrines. These things the other party of course could 
not consent todo, As the count was extremely anxious to 
convey the news to Constantinople, that he had sueceeded in 
getting the victory over the passions of the bishops, and of 
uniting them on terms of peace, he sought now to enter at 
least into negociations for the drawing up of a common con- 
fession of faith ; but neither would the Egyptian party be 
persuaded to engage in anything of this kind.* The Orientals 
had been accused, in the rumours industriously circulated 
against them by their opponents at Constantinople, of wishing 
to deprive Mary of the honour of being called Seéroxoc. The 
emperor had expressly charged the count John to get them to 
declare themselves on this point. Thus they were led to draw 
up a confession of faith, in which, after distinguishing with 
precision the two natures in Christ, they declared that, as con- 
fession was made of one Son of God, one Lord, and one Christ, 
in the sense of a union without confusion of the two natures ; 
So too, in the same sense,} Mary was called the mother of God, 
because Christ, from the time of the conception, united with 
himself the temple he had assumed.t This confession of faith 
was laid before the emperor in a letter which the patriarch 
John wrote him in the name of the synod. 


* See their own declaration, 1. c. 1594, 

+ Secundum hune inconfuse unionis intellectum. See espistola Jo- 
hannis, in the Synodicon published by Lupus, (see above,) ¢. 17 ; Lupus 
opera, T’. VII. f. 56. 

{ There may, indeed, have been some grounds for the assertion of the 
Cyrillian synod, in their report to their partizans at Constantinople, that, 
in drawing up this confession of faith, there was schism among the Ori- 
entals themselves, as all were not satisfied with this retention of the 
word Seorex0s. That this was a correct assertion is evident from a letter 
addressed to Theodoret by Alexander bishop of Hierapolis, who was 
present at phesus during these proceedings, in Lupus, 1. ¢. 94. Also to 
be found in operib. Theodoreti ed. Halens. IV. p. 745. This zealous 
advocate of the Syrian church doctrines sees in the compliant disposition 
which was then so generally manifested, the incipient intrigues of a 
party who were ready to give up the truth; and he reminds his friend 
Theodoret how strenuously he then resisted these measures. Memor est 
sanctitas tua, quod nee ullo pertulerim eis communicare consilio, de 
epistola, que apud Ephesum facta est . . . vox hee (theotocos) ad 
proditionem et calumniam illius, qui rectam fidem docebat (/Vestorii) 
inserta est. 
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But as the count John now saw that all his pains to effect 
the restoration of peace were defeated by the pride and passion 
of the Cyrillian party ; as he was accused by them of party 
proceedings, and of despatching false reports to Constan- 
tinople; he finally called upon the emperor himself to send 
for deputies from both parties, and enter personally into an 
investigation of the whole matter. 

This proposal was adopted, and eight bishops from each of 
the two parties were summoned as deputies to Constantinople. 
Soon after their departure from Ephesus, Nestorius received 
there a letter from the pretorian prefect, by which he was 
informed, in answer to his own previous letter (see above), 
that the emperor had given all the orders necessary for his re- 
turning back, in the most convenient and desirable manner, to 
his cloister. In this letter there appears no trace of an un- 
friendly feeling towards Nestorius. The prefect concluded 
by saying, that with his wisdom, and treasure of inward goods, 
he stood in no need of condolence; but it is plainly to be 
seen, that it was believed impossible to retain him any longer 
in the patriarchate in opposition to the hatred and the power 
of that party, which, by Cyrill’s intrigues at Court, had been 
formed against Nestorius among the nobles and among the 
monks at Constantinople.* Nestorius, weary of these harass- 
ing cares, gladly availed himself of the conceded permission, 
and, in his answer to the prefect, only commended to him the 
eare of maintaining pure doctrine. But the contest, which 
was no longer connected-barely with the person of Nestorius, 
could not be hushed by his removal; on the contrary, the 
rupture became now more decidedly expressed, when, on the 
removal of Nestorius, Memnon and Cyrill were again restored 
to their offices. 

It soon became manifest, that the feeble emperor meant to 
act impartially, but was ever hurried along from one step to 
another by the Cyrillian party, which exerted its influence 
through the monks, the clergy, and the courtiers. When the 
deputies of the two parties arrived at Chalcedon, they were 


* The well-informed bishop, Ibas of Edessa, writes on this subject in 
his letter to Maris: Neorcpis 0: txeida tuucsiro maga Tis ToAsus xual Tay 
piyaruy Tov ovrwy “UT, éxgh Urorresny as ovx novyndn. It is certain, 
however, that Nestorius still had a large party in his favour in the 
church, as appears from the later events. 
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directed to remain there, and not to come to Constantinople, 
because apprehensions were entertained of a movement among 
the monks. At a later period, however, the deputies of the 
other party obtained leave to visit Constantinople; while, on 
the other hand, this liberty was withheld from the Oriental 
delegates. The bishop of Chalcedon stood in alliance with the 
Cyrillian party ; and to its deputies he gave up all the churches 
which they desired for the purpose of holding worship in them. 
But the Orientals were excluded from the churches; yet they 
managed to procure a suitable room, where Theodoret preached 
before a large audience.* The favourable reception they met 
with from the people excited to a still higher degree the jea- 
lousy of the ferocious monks, by whom the Orientals and their 
attendants were attacked with stones, several of them not 
escaping without wounds.f The emperor, at an audience 
which he gave them at the villa of Rufianus, reproached them 
with having excited these disturbances by their church assem-_ 
blies. They now petitioned the emperor to allow them the 
same justice which the count John had shown at Ephesus, and 
to forbid the bishops of both parties from holding divine wor- 
ship until they could come to some mutual agreement. To 
this the weak emperor replied: “TI cannot command the 
bishops.” ‘* Well, then,” rejoined the bishops, “ pray do not 
command us.” 

They found, as they declared in their letter written from 
Chalcedon, the higher magistrates all committed in favour of 
the creed of Cyrill, having been corrupted either by his gold 
or by his flatteries. Pulcheria also may have succeeded by 
this time in rendering her brother thoroughly hostile to the 
man towards whom he had before been so favourably disposed ; 
so that, when the subject of his restoration was pressed at the 
emperor's privy council, the very suggestion of such a measure 
appeared like high treason.t The emperor himself said : ‘* Let 
no one speak to me ofhim: I have had enough of him already.”’§ 


* See the letter of Theodoret to Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis, 
Theodoret, ]. c. IV. 1568. 

t+ In the second report to the emperor, they name as their assailants, 
servos monachorum habitu indutos ; 7. e., perhaps not slaves disguised as 
monks, but such as had once been slaves, but had become monks. 

{ Defectionis notabamur. 

§ De hoc mihi nullus loquatur, specimen enim semel dedit, L. c. 1568, 
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But the Oriental synod at Ephesus had the courage to write 
to the emperor, that, although Nestorius might a thou- 
sand times flee from the turmoils of strife, and prefer the 
life of a private man; yet, in order that the faith might receive 
no detriment, it was no whit the less necessary that the illegal 
sentence of deposition passed upon him by the party who would 
introduce Cyrill’s heretical anathemas, should be annulled. As 
the Oriental deputies, after five pretended audiences, saw doubt- 
less that their longer residence near the court would be to no 
purpose, they petitioned the emperor, that at least, if an im 
partial investigation was not to be had, they might themselves 
be suffered to depart from Chalcedon, and the other bishops 
from Ephesus. This the emperor granted, but by a decision 
which, to the Orientals, could not appear otherwise than as an 
act of unjust and arbitrary will. The sentence of deposition 
pronounced on Nestorius was suffered to remain valid ; but 
Cyrill—who in the mean time had been allowed to visit Con- 
stantinople, where his influence was unbounded—and Memnon, 
were permitted to return to their dioceses. “Thus the Egyp- 
tian,” said the Orientals, writing from Chalcedon, “ will have 
it in his power to corrupt every one with his gifts, so as to re- 
turn, after having done numberless wrongs, to his episcopal seat, 
while that innocent man ean scarcely make good his escape to 
his cloister.’ Yet the hatred to Nestorius, and the power of 
Cyrill’s party, to which the emperor himself succumbed, seems 
to have had far more influence upon him than any preference 
for the Egyptian system of doctrines. It continued still to be 
his wish that the two parties might be brought to an agreement 
on the disputed points of doctrine, and that in this way peace 
might once more be restored to the church. In announcing 
to the Cyrillian party at Ephesus that they were discharged 
from the council, he gave them to understand that, if peace had 
not been restored, it was no fault of his; but God would know 
who were to blame. He would never be induced to condemn 
the Orientals, for they had been convicted in his hearing of no 
guilt; as none had been willing to enter with them into any 
theological investigation,—a reproach which must have been 
meant for the Cyrillian party, who had avoided all discussion 
with the others. 

‘The negociations set on foot by the tribune and notary Ari- 
stolaos, one of the great officers of state, seemed at first to be 
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beset with many difficulties, as the demands of the two parties 
were so directly opposed to each other. The Orientals re- 
quired from Cyrill a condemnation of his anathemas, but 
Cyrill refused to give them up. On the other hand, he per- 
sisted in requiring that the Orientals should approve the con- 
demnatory sentence pronounced on the person and on the doe- 
trines of Nestorius, and should consent to the ordination of the 
new patriarch at Constantinople. 

But much as Nestorius was disliked at the imperial court, 
and firmly as all were resolved that he should not again be 
allowed to be patriarch, yet there was little disposition to sup- 
port Cyrill in his quarrel with the Syrian doctrines. On the 
contrary, the dogmatic stiffness of Cyrill was regarded as the 
cause of the continued divisions in the chureh, and men were 
well inclined to demand that he should sacrifice his anathemas 
in order to preserve the peace of the church, Cyrill was 
obliged to resort to many of his wonted arts, tosummon to his 
aid all the influence of Pulcheria, of the chamberlains, and 
court ladies in his allianee, as wellas of the abbots at Constan- 
tinople; he was obliged to cause large sums of money to be 
distributed at court, funds which he found it impossible to eol- 
lect without burdening his churches with debt, in order to gain 
over the hostilely-disposed nobles, and to reanimate the zeal of 
others for his party ;* and yet, with all these intrigues, he could 


* Cyrill’s method of proceeding in such cases is, for the most part, 
disclosed by the letter of his archdeacon and syncell, Epiphanius, of 
which letter we have spoken before, and for the preservation of which 
we are indebted to the Synodicon, so often mentioned, c. 203. Theodoret. 
T. V. ep. 173. This letter is addressed to the patriarch Maximianus of 
Constantinople. It is here said, Cyrill had written to Pulcheria, to 
Several cubicularios and cubicularias. Et directe: sunt benedictiones 
(tvAoyiz, presents) such as were worthy of them. An attempt was made 
to gain over one of the chief chamberlains, Chrysoretes, who was hos- 
tilely disposed, by sending him magnificent presents, ut tandem de- 
sisteret ab oppugnatione ecclesia. The patriarch of Constantinople was 
requested to entreat Pulcheria, ut iterum ponat animam suam pro Do- 
mino Christo, puto enim, quod nune non satis curet pro Cyrillo, ut et 
omnes, qui sunt in palatio regis. ‘The patriarch was to give them what- 
ever their avarice demanded, (so I would restore the sense according to 
a probably necessary emendation of the Latin text, ) although they had 
already received presents enor gh, (et quicquid avaritie eorum deest, 
presta lis, quanquam non desint et ipsis diverse benedictiones,) that 
Pulcheria might be induced to write emphatically to the patriarch John, 
that no further mention must be made of that godless man (Nestorius), 
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not succeed in inducing an individual to lend him any hand in 
pressing his anathemas upon the other party. On the con- 
trary, he felt himself obliged to adopt towards them a milder 
language, which could not be honourably meant en his part.* 

On the other hand, the patriarch John of Antioch was not 
disposed to defend any longer the cause of Nestorius against 
the hatred which ever continued to be more strongly expressed 
against him at the court at Constantinople. ‘To maintain the 
more moderate Antiochian system of faith, 2. e., the doctrine of 
the real distinction of the two natures in opposition to the 
Egyptian Monophysitism, was the point of greatest interest 
with him. Cyrill now doubtless understood that it would be 
necessary for him to purchase the acquiescence of the Orientals 
in the condemnation of Nestorius, and their consent to the ordi- 
nation of the new patriarch Maximianus at Constantinople, by 
yielding something on his own side in articles of doctrine. If 
the Orientals could once be brought practically to recognize 
as valid the judgment pronounced by the council of Cyrill, the 
approbation of the doctrinal principles on which this jude- 


Various influential court ladies were to be called upon to cooperate 
towards the same end. The abbot Dalmatius (see above) must protest 
earnestly before the emperor and the chamberlains, in the name of 
religion, so as to alarm their consciences. Sanctissimum Dalmatium 
abbatem roga, ut et imperatori mandet, terribili eum conjuratione con- 
stringens, et ut eubicularios omnes constringat, ne illius memoria ulterius 
fiat. It is worthy of notice, that even'the abbot Eutyches, whose name 
afterwards became so famous, and who, it would appear, therefore, was 
one of the tools of the Cyrillian party, was here called upon to act. 
Appended to the letter there was a list of persons to whom presents had 
been sent from Alexandria, that the patriarch of Constantinople might 
see how much the Alexandrian church had interested itself in his cause, 
(for it was only in case the sentence of deposition against Nestorius con- 
tinued valid that he could retain his office.) in so much that the clergy 
at Alexandria mourned over the poverty brought by these troubles upon 
the Alexandrian church. Neither should he, on his own part, be sparing 
of the property of his church, to satisfy the avarice of those who troubled 
the church at Alexandria. The patriarch should, without delay, beseech 
Pulcheria that Lausius might be made lord chamberlain, so that the 
power of Chrysoretes might be destroyed, et sic dogma nostrum robo- 
retur. Such were the artifices of episcopal intrigue. 

* L.¢. Quicquid videtur reprehensibile esse, zelo et calore circa 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, qui abnegatus sit a Nestorio, dic- 
tum esse. Or that the anathemas contained a doctrine which could not 
be comprehended by every one, but only by the more practised. See 
ep. 98, ‘T. V. Theodoret. 
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ment was based would easily follow, and by degrees everything 
at variance with the Egyptian system of doctrine night be 
declared to be a Nestorian heresy. The negociations of a cer- 
tain bishop, Paul of Emesa. who came to Alexandria as a de- 
puty of the Orientals, contributed in a special manner to bring 
about an agreement which had been prepared in this way ; for 
he himself took particular pains to further the matter, as he 
was very solicitous for the honour of being the author of peace, 
and for this reason promised more than he was warranted to 
do by his instructors. Thus Cyrill was exempted from the 
necessity of expressly recalling his anathemas; and, on the 
other hand, he was induced to subscribe a confession of faith 
laid before him by the bishop Paulus, which was in no respect 
different from that which had been set forth by the patriarch 
John at the council of Ephesus in the name of the Orientals, 
to vindicate their orthodoxy (see above *), by which the title 
“mother of God” was applied to Mary in the sense that two 
natures were united in Christ, while each still remained pure 
and unmixed in its individuality. On the other hand, the 
patriarch John acquiesced in the condemnation of Nestorius, 
and recognized the ordination which had been consummated 
by the Cyrillian party as good and valid. 

This compact, struck in the year 432, which was a mere 
work of policy, and not the result of any reconciliation of 
doctrinal antagonisms in a natural and harmonious manner, 
experienced the usual fate of such outward and artificial com- 
binations. Jy concealing the schism which still continued to 
exist within, it merely served to call forth new divisions. The 
men of both parties who regarded the dogmatic interest as of 
greater importance than the political, were dissatisfied with it. 
Cyrill was accused by the zealots of his own party of betray- 
ing those doctrines which he had, till now, opposed to Nes- 
torianism, and not without reason; for Nestorius himself 
would doubtless have been induced to recognize the predicate 
Sedroxo¢ applied to Mary, in the sense of such a union of the 
two natures as was denoted in the confession which lay at the 
basis of the agreement. Cyrill was able to defend himself 
against this accusation, only by alleging, first, that by severing, 


* Theodoret has been named, without any sufficient reasons, as the 
author of this confession, 


CUR 
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as he had already done before, the single positions of Nesto- 
rius from their connection with his whole system, he made an 
entirely different thing of Nestorianism from what it actually 
was; next, that he had artfully contrived to introduce into the 
distinctive theory of the creed which he had subscribed, a sense 
remote from that which was intended by its authors. What 
was said, for example, concerning the distinction of the two 
natures, he explained as follows: that it held good only of the 
distinction of the divine and human predicates ; both of which, 
however, were to be referred to the one incarnate nature of 
the Logos; so that, in abstracto, two natures would be, indeed, 
distinguished from each other; but, in concreto, only one 
nature was to be recognized.* He attributed to the Antio- 
chians, that he might be able to explain himself in agreement 
with them, a doctrine directly at variance with their entire 
system, that the one Christ consisted of two natures distinguish- 
able in conception, but not of two natures distinguishable 7 
reality.t Cyrill again, in order to defend himself with those who 
missed here the exactness of doctrinal expression, alluded to 
the great difficulty in general of finding suitable expressions 
for such matters in human language; { but this observation 
must have prevented him, if other motives and interests had 
not been at work at that time, from passing so severe a judg- 
ment on the expressions of Nestorius. 

The same Cyrill had, at an earlier period, during the nego- 
ciations with Aristolaus for a settlement of the differences, 
offered in excuse of his anathemas which were to be censured 
as heretical, that he had written what appeared so censurable, 
only from a glowing zeal for the Christ denied by Nestorius 
(see above). If this were honestly said, if it was not a mere 
subterfuge of theological chicanery, yet the same could also 


° Cyrill, ep. ad Acacium. ‘Qs; iy tyvolcess Bencopeval, bun pay duces noo bcs 
Qamev pera dE yt Thy eywoly, ws LYE pnjueyns hon rig tig O00 diarowns, wiay 
miorsvosy THY Tod vied Quo. 

‘ ~ . % AL Os. rn Na \ 1, 4 @ ~ €¢ w 
O: 62 yi xara Thy Ayrioxelayv aOSAMol TH [hey CZ WY YOEITAL O Xoirros 
uv x v/ , t we a 4 = , 
“3 Rey : ‘ 
ws tv Widais wok peovaris evvolais deycounevas, Qucewy jnky slonxacs BiePoouy. 
{ Ei yae cil dues cov AtEwy 4 cuvdnxn xal Tay yonuaruy n ToIDoea THs 
ie as " ; ; nS i 
lonns ayey anyipsias arorumruvicbus, Javarroy oudsv’ dugexQwunTa yae 
wo roinds alazy. When he adduces, in proof of this, the words of the 
prayer, Ephes. vi. 19, he shows again his habit of confounding what 
properly belongs to the simple preaching of the gospel with what belongs 
to the development of doctrinal conceptions. 
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have been alleged in this reference as an excuse for Nestorius. 
What to Cyrill appeared a denial of Christ, proceeded, on the 
part of Nestorius, and on the principles which he maintained, 
only from a well-meant zeal for the honour of Christ, believing, 
as he did, that the Cyrillian mode of expression involved a 
denial of the divine immutability. 

A still greater dissatisfaction than this, which existed among 
the advocates of the Egyptian system of faith, was excited by 
the above-mentioned agreement among the zealous adherents 
of the Antiochian scheme of doctrine. A doctrinal interest, 
which overvalued the importance of precise dogmatic con- 
ceptions, was not less predominant among the latter than 
among the Alexandrians; and the interest in behalf of the 
dogmatic notions had vastly more influence, with many of them, 
than any sympathy which they felt in the case of their friend 
Nestorius suffering under the oppression of despotic will. As 
the Alexandrians saw everywhere the spectre of Photinianism, 
so, on the other hand, the Antiochian dogmatists saw every- 
where the spectre of Apollinarianism, which seemed to them 
to rise up again in the system of Cyrill. To receive back 
Cyrill to the fellowship of the church appeared to them as 
frightful an enormity as if they should receive into the same 
fellowship A pollinaris himself.* Alexander of Hierapolis 
thought it intolerable that a monk, whose life he himself 
must confess was in accordance with the gospel, should be 
named in the prayer at the altar as one remaining in the com- 

* We have a graphic illustration of this in a dream, which the bishop 
Andreas of Samosata, who also was, in the outset, a zealous opponent of 
the Cyrillian treaty of agreement, relates concerning himself. He 
dreamed that, in an assembly of other bishops, his friend, the bishop 
Alexander of {lierapolis, told him that the heretic Apollinaris was still 
living. Andreas, in astonishment, asked him several times whether this 
was really so, and Alexander assured him that it was. All at once they 
entered a house, where Apollinaris, now extremely aged, lay upon a 
bed. And as they were about taking their seats by the bedside, he arose 
and distributed the elements of the supper. The patriarch John lay in 
the bed, and received the elements from his hand, and then next Alex- 
ander himself. But Andreas of Samosata said indignantly to himself: 
“ What accommodation to circumstances is this ? It is a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. It is trifling with the incarnation of our Lord.” With 
these words he awoke, and gave earnest expression to the wish that this 
dream might not after ali prove true—in other words that Apollinaris of 
Alexandria, who had re-appeared, so to speak, in Cyrill, might not bring 
over all to his own views. Ep. 48, l. c. 706. 
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munion of the church; and he gave himself no rest, as he 
informs us, until this practice was abolished.* 

Among those who in the Syrian church disapproved of this 
eoalition, there was still manifested, however, a difference of 
judgment, according as they were disposed generally by natural 
temperament either to moderation or to extravagant zeal ; and 
according as they had seized the system of doctrine taught by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia in a more stern and exclusive, or in 
a more mild and tolerant manner. The former, such as Theo- 
doret and Andreas of Samosata, were, it is true, satisfied on 
the whole with the doctrinal explanations of Cyrill. They 
doubtless rejoiced, too, and saw in it the governing hand of 
divine grace, that Cyrill had been constrained to distinguish 
two natures in Christ, and to acknowledge that his sufferings 
belonged to the flesh, and that the deity was exalted above 
suffering.{ Although it may unquestionably be gathered 
from the whole process of the matter, as we have described 
it, that in this case, where everything proceeded solely on 
grounds of impure worldly policy, there was no occasion for 
such joy and for such praise of the divine providence ; since 
the supposition last named, that the deity was capable of 
suffering, had indeed never once entered Cyrill’s thoughts, 
and the former distinction was, in facet, merely an outward 
accommodation in terms, which Cyrill employed in a different 
sense from that which was intended by his opponents. 

But neither in the sentence of deposition passed on Nesto- 
rius, nor in the condemnation of his doctrines, did they believe 
they could acquiesce with a good conscience. ‘‘ So vaguely 
to condemn the doctrine of Nestorius,” said Theodoret, ‘‘ was 
nothing more nor less than to condemn the doctrine of piety.” 
The patriarch John had, it is true, in his letter to the emperor, 
in which he declared his consent to the agreement, no doubt 
purposely expressed himself in such a way as that he could 
refer the condemnation, not to the whole doctrine of Nestorius, 
but only to that which he had taught foreign from the apos- 


* Lc. ep. 145, p. 823. 

+ Theodoret. ep. 73, 1.¢. Naturarum differentiam clara preedicant 
voce, et passiones carni coaptantes, impassibilem divinam confirmant 
esse naturam. 

t Ep. 50. Quod indeterminate anathematizare Nestorii doctrinam, 
idem sit, quod anathematizare pietatem. 
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tolie doctrine ;*—in which sense, one might, indeed, unhesi- 
tatingly subscribe the condemnation of every human doctrine. 
But this very indefiniteness in a dogmatic explanation appeared 
to the more rigid among the Orientals as a dishonourable sub- 
terfuge ;+ and they could the less be satisfied with it, because 
they were well aware in what sense Cyrill interpreted what 
had been left undetermined. On the other hand, Theodoret 
offered to subscribe any form of condemnation, by which men 
might be distinctly placed on their guard against the charges 
commonly brought against the Antiochian system of doctrine 
—a sentence of condemnation against those who divided the 
one Lord Jesus Christ into two Sons, and those who denied 
his divinity.t 

But the acquiescence in the sentence of deposition on Nesto- 
rius appeared to them to be an unjustifiable wrong. It seemed 
to them a contradiction to pardon the man who had been con- 
stantly sowing discord, and who had at last with difficulty 
been brought to assent to the orthodox confession, but to 
sacrifice him who from his youth up had taught the same 
right doctrine. ‘They declared that they could consent to the 
unjust and wicked sentence of the holy bishop, neither with 
hand, tongue, nor heart.§ These declarations of Theodoret 
had, however, been so construed, as if he had proved unfaith- 
ful to the conviction earlier expressed by him; as though he 
had yielded through the fear of man and to preserve his 
bishopric, and for this reason had acknowledged the formula 
subscribed by Cyrill to be satisfactory. This suspicion against 
Theodoret having been excited by some persons in the mind 
of Nestorius himself, the former wrote him a letter in defence 
of his conduct.|| ‘ Very gladly,” he said, ‘would he lay 
down an office which he found burdened with so many cares, 
and make his retreat to the cloister. Nestorius, therefore, 

* Qucunque ab eo aliene ac peregrine dicta sunt contra apostolicam 
doctrinam. His words in the letter to the emperor, and the commentary 
of Theodoret, ep. 128, Anathematismus non indefinite, sed cum quadam 
determinatione positus, modicam quandam prebet consolationem. 

+ See the letter of the Orientals to the Roman bishop Sixtus, in the 
Synodicon, published by Lupus, c. 117. They say of the patriarch 
John: Sic et accusatione ac demonstratione defecit, ut nec diceret, illam 
sive illam anathematizo sententiam, sed ait: quidquid ab eo impie dictum 
est. Dum certe aperte dicere debuisset, ut ab eo sensu quisque cautior 
redderetur. 

t Ep. 50, p. 708. § Ep. 59. || Ep. 102. 
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ought not to allow himself to be persuaded that, from love 
to his bishopric, he had received with his eye shut the letter 
of Cyrill as in correspondence with the true faith. He could 
not say otherwise, consistently with the truth, than that he 
had not found anything in it which was heretical: although 
he, no less than others, detested, in the author of that letter, 
the disturber of the general peace. And he hoped and trusted, 
that on this score no punishment awaited him at the day 
of judgement, since the just Judge looked upon the heart.” 
‘* But to the measures,” he added, ‘* which unrighteously and 
wickedly have been set on foot against you, I will not be 
induced to give my consent, even though they should cut off 
both my hands; for I hope that the divine grace will aid 
me, and strengthen the weakness of my soul.” 

But the zealots of this party, such as Aiexander of Hiera- 
polis and Meletius of Mopsuestia, were not satisfied that even 
so much should be yielded as had already been done. ‘They 
still persisted in demanding of Cyrill an express revocation of 
his anathemas. They could see nothing in Cyrill’s letter but 
his old erroneous doctrine artfully concealed; and when the 
above-cited letter, in which he had vindicated himself to his 
friends against the reproach of denying his previous convictions, 
came to their knowledge, sutlicient proof was unquestionably 
furnished them to turn to shame the triumph of the patriarch 
John over the conversion of Cyrill.* As they had already, 
at the council of Ephesus, declared against the unconditional 
application of the predicate S<eoroxoc to Mary, so, too, they 
were dissatisfied with the new application of the term according 
to the articles of agreement there drawn up. The bishop 
Alexander, in declaring his dissent, proceeded on the ground 
of a distinction between the homoletze and the strictly dog- 
matical use of language, which we have already noticed as 
constituting a distinguishing characteristic of the Syrian 
church-teachers. ‘ We cannot complain,” he writes,t ‘‘ of 
those preachers who, in their festival discourses, may have 
imprudently called Mary the mother of God, or the Jews 
God’s murderers, and the like, which may have been said by 
orthodox men in an unsuspicious manner ; for the very reason 
that it was in nowise their intention thereby to define doctrines. 


See the letters of Meletius, ep. 76 and ep. 121. + Ep. 78. 
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But it was quite otherwise with a strict form of dogmatic 
expression, and especially after Cyrill, in his anathemas, had 
expressed the erroneous doctrine which served to give currency 
to this predicate, and by the same document had spread it far 
and wide.” ‘These bishops, for the reasons Just stated, not only 
rejected the agreement concluded upon, and not only continued 
therefore to consider Cyrill as excluded from the communion 
of the chureh, but they also excommunicated those who had 
received that agreement. A whole synod, in Cilicia Secunda, 
passed a decree of this sort; the members declaring they were 
ready to suffer anything rather than enter into fellowship with 
error or with the teachers of error. The patriarch John might 
doubtless have been able, by moderate conduct, to gain over 
the more mildly disposed among the Orientals, if he had 
refrained from urging upon them an acquiescence in the 
sentence which deposed Nestorius—the course actually pur- 
sued afterwards ; but, by the vehemence with which he con- 
ducted himself towards all opponents, he alienated from him 
even this more moderate class. 

The patriarch John took occasion, from these disputes, to 
indulge himself in many encroachments on the administration 
of affairs in foreign dioceses; he furthered the promotion of 
unworthy men, disposed to serve him as his instruments, to 
episcopal stations which he had no authority to fill. Thus he 
made himself hated, and thus it was his own fault that the 
party of his opponents augmented, and the worthiest bishops 
of Syria withdrew from all fellowship with him. A schism 
followed, not only in the Antiochian church diocese, but also 
in other parts of the Eastern church which were subject to 
the patriarch of Constantinople. ‘The discontented from all 
quarters attached themselves to the opposition party of 
fastern Asia; and thus was formed an association of bishops 
who stood opposed to the three patriarchs of the East. To 
the same circle belonged the bishops of that portion of Syria 
which touches on the Euphrates, of the two provinces of 
Cilicia, of Cappadocia Secunda, of Bithynia, Thessaly, and 
Meesia.* 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding all the pains of the Cyrillian 
party, the memory of Nestorius has not been wholly effaced 


* See the letter written in the name of these schismatic bishops to the 
Roman bishop, Sixtus II., in Lupus, |. c. ¢. 117. 
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from the minds of his devoted community at Constantinople. 
This became evident after the death of the patriarch Maxi- 
mianus in 433. In many parts of the city vast multitudes 
assembled, and with loud shouts demanded Nestorius again 
for their bishop; threatening, unless he were restored to 
them, to set fire to the patriarchal church.* Yet such move- 
ments in favour of a man once hated by the dominant court 
party could do him no service, but, on the contrary, only 
tend to excite still more the rage of his enemies, who grudged 
him such love of the people. In the manner in which the 
vacant patriarchate was once more filled, appeared the in- 
fluence of the party opposed to Nestorius, for that very Pro- 
clus who had first stood forth as his opponent (see above) was 
named patriarch; and this man leagued himself with Cyrill 
and John of Antioch, to enforce everywhere the recognition 
of the agreement struck between the church of Eastern Asia 
and that of Egypt, which had been made the basis of the 
peace of the church. The patriarch John, who by this alli- 
ance obtained great power, resorted at first to means of bene- 
volence, to presents and pecuniary aid, for the purpose of 
gaining over the poor churches of Syria, which were burdened 
with debts ;+ and next, where he could not accomplish his ends 
in this way, he tried to intimidate by threats. All being to 
no purpose, he exerted himself to procure an imperial edict 
against the obstinate bishops. Already he had contrived, by 
bribing the queestor Domitian, to obtain such a decree ; but 
those bishops whom it was wished to expel stood so high in 
the esteem of their communities, that the execution of such 
measures against them might draw after it very disastrous 
consequences. The pretorian prefect Taurus represented to 
the emperor that the cities would be ruined, and that the 
empire, otherwise (by the bad management of its resources) 
growing impoverished every day, would here also lose one 
source of its revenues ;{ and the execution of the imperial ordi- 
nance was therefore put off for the present. The queestor who 


* Procli Synodica, 1. c. 805. 

+ As may be gathered from the words of the bishop Alexander of 
Hierapolis, ep. 143: Non habemus pecunias et munera et naves plenas 
oneribus, quee mittamus. . . IJJis armatur multitudo contra veritatem. 

+ Futurus ex hoe eversiones urbium,—quod qualis est Thracia, talis e 
Cilicia erit, que pene sola remansit ad tributa solvenda, ep. 105, 1. ¢. 
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had obtained this ordinance for the patriarchs, in the meantime 
resorted to a trick, in order to induce the Syrian bishops to 
yield. He informed them that this ordinance was signed by 
the emperor, and was to be published, but that he had for 
awhile withheld its publication, in order to see whether they 
might not be induced to compliance by arguments before it 
should be necessary to resort to extreme measures, * At length 
the imperial decree against the disturbers of the peace and the 
corrupters of the doctrines of faith, who employed religion 
as a pretext—by whom, however, could be meant no others 
than those Syrian bishops who were opposed to the articles of 
agreement—was actually published ; and men who for a long 
series of years, without mingling like others in the impure 
worldly business of those times, had consecrated all their 
labours, without earthly splendour and enjoyment, solely to 
their spiritual office, were now to be forcibly separated from 
the communities in which they were cordially loved and 
respected, because the arbitrary will of a few individuals found 
it possible through the court to rule over the church.+ 

When these threatening commands were made known to the 
bishop 'Theodoret, he was at first resolved to forsake all, and 
retire to the cloister in which he had received his spiritual 
education ; but the pious monks of his community urged him 
to enter into new negociations with the patriarch John, so as 
to preserve his church without detriment to his conscience. 
Theodoret foresaw that, if he declined to obey the emperor’s 
decree, he would be forced away from the community where 
his labours were blessed, and some unworthy person would be 
substituted in his place. He considered it therefore to be his 
duty, so far as he could so do without denying his own con- 
Victions and without detriment to his conscience, to yield, in 
order to subserve a higher interest of the church ; and as the 


* See his letter to the bishop Helladius of Tarsus, ep. 106. 

+ In the letter which the magister militum orientis sent to all the 
bishops concerned, in order to the carrying into execution of the em- 
peror’s command, it was said: Necesse est, ut aut communices Joanni 
episcopo catholice ecclesiw, ut ablatis contentionibus sancta ecclesia 
quiete fruatur ac pace, quam peperit (which John introduced by means 
of his articles of agreement) aut contendens, formam divinitus datam 
(the penalty defined in the imperial sacra) subire cogaris. Privaberis 
enim urbe, privaberis et ecclesia si meliori sorte obedire et assentiri 
nolueris. 
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patriarch John released him from giving in his acquiescence 
in the judgment pronounced on Nestorius, and as he himself 
had already testified his neeeten with the doctrinal part of 
the articles of agreement, he could at present, with a good 
conscience, comply with the prescribed conditions.* The 
patriarch John now endeavoured, through Theodoret’s medi- 
ation, to gain over also the other Syrian bishops; and 
Theodoret himself was moved, by his zeal for the best good of 
the church, and his friends ship for his old colleagues involved 
in this controversy, to exert himself to the utmost to bring 
about a general reconciliation and union. He urged his old 
friends with the most pressing arguments, and among others 
wrote thus to the bishop Helladius of Tarsus :{ ‘* He assuredly 
ought not without good cause to expose the Atale entrusted to 
him to destruction; the purity of doctrine had certainly been 
secured; to participate in wrong-doing was a thing to which 
they were forced by no one. The righteous Judge would not 
punish them for the injustice of others. It was high time to 
put an end to disputes, and to unite the churches once more 
together.” But in vain were all these representations and 
entreaties to the three men, distinguished for their firmness of 
character, Meletius of Mopsuestia, Alexander of Hierapolis, 
and Helladius of Tarsus—men whose souls strong in faith, and 
superior to all human fear in resisting the despotic caprice 
which would subject everything to itself, deserve respect, not- 
withstanding their narrow dogmatic zeal. They were firmly 
resolved not to grant Cyrill the fellow ship of the church under 
any other condition than that he should revoke the system of 
doctrine expressed in his anathemas, and acknowledge Nesto- 
rius as a catholic bishop. All other yielding was the same in 
their eyes as to purchase the peace of the church with the 
denial of the truth and the approbation of injustice. ‘They 
held it to be their duty to remain faithful, under all trials, to 
the pastoral calling which had been entrusted to them; but 
they believed themselves justified also to give up their authority 
to govern, in order to remain true to their convictions. They 
were men who had for a long series of years administered their 
office in so disinterested a spirit that, when obliged to relin- 


* See ep. 126. Theodoret. 1. c., together with other letters of his in 
that collection. + See ep. 103. t Ep. 138. 
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quish their posts, and to leave their flocks, they could take 
nothing with them for their journey and for the means of subsist- 
ence, but had to depend entirely on the charity of their friends.* 
The bishop Alexander answered his friend Theodoret after 
his repeated remonstrances: <I solemnly adjure you by the 
most Holy Trinity to press me no longer, for my hope is 
in the Crucified. I am already waiting for those who are to 
drive me from my place with so great joy, that, had I any 
other gold besides the utensils of the church, I would give 
them for that a larger present than for any joyful tidings they 
could bring me. Give yourself no further trouble, therefore, 
but only pray for me.” 

As Theodoret could effect nothing in this way, he at length 
betook himself to a man, in defence of whose innocence those 
common friends were in truth particularly zealous, the injured 
Nestorius, and besought him that he would himself represent 
to the bishop Alexander how sorely he failed against the law 
of love, in having respect solely to what concerned himself, not 
to what was for the advantage of many others; that he ought 
not to hesitate, if it were necessary, even to commit a trifling 
sin, in order to save many from sin, and lead them to sal- 
vation.f On the one side, we here see, in the man of modera- 
tion, the subjective caprice of his system of morals, justifying 
the means by the end—a thing which we frequently remark 
among the Orientals; on the uther, we see in the zealot the 
ethical severity which would not acknowledge the principle 
that the end sanctifies the means. When Theodoret failed in 
this way to accomplish his purpose, he begged the patriarch 
John, in the most touching appeal, that he would not allow 
force to be employed against the venerable man. « Time,” he 
said, ‘would soon make him more pliant; and even if this 
should not be the case, yet it could do no harm, for his doc- 
trine accorded with the faith of the church, and he would move 
on quietly in his own field of labour, without seeking to make 
any disturbance. The patriarch John would make himself ex- 
tremely unpopular if he undertook to do anything against the 
venerable old man, of whom he himself had once said, that all 
must bear him; while, on the contrary, by pardoning him, he 

* As the bishop Alexander writes, ep. 147: Ex his que mihi direxe- 
runt amici habeo ad animalium conductionem, 

t+ Ep. 148. Pusillum delinquat, ut a multo delicto ceeteros liberct. 
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would secure the esteem and love of all.” * But these repre- 
sentations made no impression whatever on the patriarch, who 
was determined at all hazards to enforce ecclesiastical obe- 
dience, and to restore unity to the church. The pious old man 
was torn from his devoted flock. This occasioned a universal 
lamentation throughout the city ; the churches were closed, and 
it was necessary to open them by force. Loud complaints and 
reproaches were heard from all quarters against those who had 
determined to deprive his flock of their old spiritual father. 
Young and old, women and men, united in petitioning the im- 
perial governor of the province of Eastern Asia, the Comes 
Orientis, and the patriarch John, to allow their old bishop to 
end his few remaining days quietly in the midst of them— 
without him they could not live.t The patriarch John, how- 
ever, was not to be softened by such representations. He 
answered the church at Hierapolis in a cold and haughty offi- 
cial tone, assuring them that their bishop must attribute all 
that he suffered only to his own stubborn self-will; and 
he represented it as a great crime in him, that he refused to 
enter into any negociations with those men (the bishops) by 
whose prayers the world is saved.{ Yet he added, that, if 
Alexander would desist from his wonted pride, and reform, he 
would joyfully send him back to them again. 

A similar fate befel the bishop Meletius of Mopsuestia. The 
Comes Titus had urged him likewise voluntarily to submit to 
the imperial ordinance; he opposed to him the common argu- 
ment of the entire Christian world—the usual argument of the 
party in power. As it was God’s will that all men should be 
saved, it was not to be thought of that the judgment of an 
individual should stand against the common consent of all. 
To this Meletius gave him a becoming reply: “He was 
right,” he wrote to him, ‘tin what he said concerning the 
divine will, but it was evident that human will did not always 
accord with the divine: for God had allowed men endowed 
with a rational soul to be masters of their own will; and 
hence it had often happened, as the history of the Old and 
New Testament showed, that a few men, inspired with the 
right disposition towards God, had defended the truth against 

* Ep. 150. 

+ See the report of the judge of the secunda Euphratesia, ep. 166. 

+ Quorum precibus mundus ipse salvatur. 
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the multitude. So now, too, God would not reject the few 
who clove to him with all their love, and on this account had 
to endure from the multitude sworn against them, disgrace, 
persecution, and exile; and pardon me,” he continued, “I 
entreat you, if I do not find it in my power to deceive my own 
conscience. As soon as I see the command signed by the 
emperor’s own hand I shall leave the church at once, just as 
I am, still praising God as before. I am ready, through 
God’s grace, not only to give up the church, but even to die 
a thousand deaths, rather than to sin against my conscience, in 
respect of our Lord Christ.” When now the emperor’s com- 
mand was put in execution, and another bishop, whom the 
patriarch John had resolved to thrust on the church, was in- 
stalled in the place of Meletius, the whole community testified 
their grief and sympathy. All were for having Meletius alone 
for their bishop, and would recognize no other. These com- 
motions gave the patriarch John occasion to accuse Meletius 
at Constantinople as a violator of the imperial laws and a 
disturber of the peace, and to propose that he should be 
expelled from the whole province of Cilicia, He was banished 
to Melitene, in Armenia, and quietly resigned himself to his 
lot, which he aceepted as one ordained by a higher wisdom, 
and inflicted by the hand of God, for whose cause he believed 
he was contending. 

We will now for a moment turn aside from contemplating 
the further development of these events, in order to cast a 
glance at the final lot of that pious man, Nestorius himself, 
who undeservedly became an object of abhorrence to many of 
his contemporaries and to posterity. As may be gathered from 
what has already been narrated, even the old friends of Nes- 
torius, though they belonged to the same doctrinal school with 
him, had gone over to the side of those who pronounced upon 
him the sentence of condemnation ; and in the end they must 
persuade themselves, in order to justify this step to their con- 
science, that Nestorius had preached dangerous errors. But 
the zeal in behalf of such a conviction, which had proceeded 
merely out of self-persuasion, is for the most part wont to in- 
cline but so much the more strongly to heat and violence. No 
voice of commanding influence spoke openly and loudly in 
behalf of that Nestorius who became every day more hated at 
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his edicts, had compared with an Arius, a Porphyry, a Simon 
Magus. Theodoret, and those of like mind with him, must be 
contented, indeed, that they had merely been spared the neces- 
sity of signing the condemning sentence pronounced against 
Nestorius. But his enemies did not cease persecuting him ; for 
they grudged the honourable ease which he enjoyed in the 
cloister, and the sympathy which, from time to time, he still 
met with; and they dreaded the influence which he might exert 
in his narrow circle, and from thence extend over a still wider 
compass. The Roman bishop Ccelestinus had already, by a 
letter to the emperor Theodosius, a.p. 432, called upon him 
to remove the man who had been condemned by the judicial 
sentence of all the priests, and who still persisted in his blas- 
phemous errors,* from all intercourse with society, that it 
might be put out of his power to lead others astray.| ‘This 
demand, however, did not as yet produce the intended effect. 
Nestorius continued for four years to enjoy undisturbed repose 
and esteem in the cloister of Euprepius, which lay before the 
gates of Antioch, only two stadia from the city. But when 
John and Cyrill of Alexandria had now made it their aim to 
cause the sentence pronounced against him to be universally 
recognized, it could not but be extremely vexatious to them to 
be aware of his residence on such a spot, which was so con- 
venient for maintaining a correspondence with the whole Syrian 
church. By their influence, therefore, Nestorius, in the year 
435, was torn from the repose of his cloister, and condemned 
to exile. By the first edict, the town of Petra, in Arabia, was 
fixed upon as the place of his banishment.f But this edict was 
not so executed. Perhaps it was a mitigation of the punish- 
ment, that he was, instead of this, exiled to one of the Oases, 
probably the great Oasis of Egypt.§ Hordes of Libyan bar- 
barians, known under the name of Blemmyans, falling upon 
this district and laying everything waste with fire and sword, 
made Nestorius a prisoner. They had compassion on him, 
set him at liberty with several others, and warned him them- 
selves to leave that place of residence, because other hordes 


* In preedicatione sacrilega perdurantem. 

+ Ut facultatem aliquos perdendi non habeat. 

¢ The imperial edict in Harduin. Concil. 1. ¢. 1669. 

§ When Socrates wrote the seventh book of his church history, he was 
still in that place. Vid. Socrat. hist. eccles. vil. 34, 
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would soon follow in their train. Nestorius now betook him- 
self to the town of Panapolis in Egypt, and from thence he 
wrote to the prefect of Thebais. He informed him that it was 
not his intention to escape, that he might furnish no occasion 
for calumny ; he awaited what might be determined concerning 
him according to the laws. But he begged him at the same 
time not to leave him a prey to the machinations of wicked 
men, lest it might be lamented in all future times, that it was 
better to be a prisoner to barbarians than to take refuge at the 
throne of the Roman emperor.* But these representations 
availed him nothing. Perhaps the prefect was the mere tool 
of Egyptian fanaticism and blind heresy-hatred. The old man, 
whose physical powers were uready enfeebled by age and by 
his many misfortunes, was, at the command of the governor, 
without the least show of compassion, dragged about from one 
place to another, by a guard of soldiers composed of barbarian 
allies, to the borders of Egypt. He therefore wrote to the 
governor a second letter, which, to judge from a fragment pre- 
served to us by the church-historian Evagrins, was composed, 
like the first, with dignity and composure, although the heart 
of an Evagrius was so steeled by the power of dogmatic fana- 
ticism, that he had no sense to perceive this, but saw in the 
expressions of a dignified spirit, which had not been bowed to 
servility by all its misfortunes, nothing but expressions of 
pride and obstinacy.f Having demanded of the governor that, 
after being so dragged about, he might at length be allowed 
some repose, and that his case might be reported to the empe- 
ror, he concluded in the following words: ‘ Thus I counsel 
you, as a father would his son; but if you receive these 
words, as you did my first, with displeasure, then act according 
to your own good pleasure, if so be that your good pleasure 
has more weight with you than arguments of reason.” Amidst 
the sufferings of his exile, Nestorius enjoyed sufficient compo- 
sure of mind to write a history of his controversy, and of his 
fortunes resulting therefrom, especially designed to vindicate 
himself against the reproaches made against him by friends and 


* The words of Nestorius in the fragment of his letter preserved by 
Evagrius in his church history, I. 7, are: ‘Iva Un whouls tx Tovrou yeveass 
Tomy wonTas xpsirroy sive BagBaguy “lx LahwToy 7 Toocpuya Baciasias 
Pwmasxns. 
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enemies; which work he seems to have entitled, the repre-~ 
sentation of his Tragedy.* In this work, it would appear, 
he exposed with a vehemence of indignation which might 
easily be excused, the intrigues of Cyrill; while he expressed 
himself with more mildness concerning others, who, according 
to his own opinion, had only been deceived by Cyrill.t 

As to the manner, however, in which Nestorius ended his 
life, no certain and definite accounts have come down to us. 


* See the citations from it in Evagrius, 1. I. c. 7, and in the Synodicon 
published by Lupus, c. VI. Lupi opera, T. VII. f. 26. That the work 
bore the title of ‘“ Tragedy” is reported by Ebedjesu, a Nestorian metro- 
politan of the fourteenth century, in his list of Syrian ecclesiastical 
writers in Assemani bibliotheca Orientalis, T. III. p,i. f. 36. This 
work of Nestorius has unfortunately not come down to us, unless, per- 
haps, it may be somewhere found in a Syrian translation. But Ireneus, 
the friend of Nestorius already mentioned, who accompanied him as a 
count of the empire to Ephesus, on account of his friendship for Nesto- 
rius, fell into disgrace with the emperor, lived for some time in exile, 
and then, after having been ordained by his friends, bishop of Tyre, was 
deposed again by command of the emperor. This Irenwus composed 
a work, full of zeal for the cause of Nestorius, treating of the persecu- 
tions which he suffered, and of the history of the church in his times, 
which likewise bore the title of “Tragedy.” In this work he made use 
of the history compiled by his friend Nestorius, from which he often 
quoted; but we have to regret, that this tragedy of Ireneus has also 
failed to come down to us. But an unknown author, probably a North 
African, in the times of the emperor Justinian, or soon after, in writing 
on the controversies respecting the three articles, of which we shall 
speak hereafter, has brought together copious extracts from this work, 
with other important records which he hunted up at Constantinople, all 
relating to these disputes. These are contained in the Synodicon, first 
published by Lupus, from a manuscript in the abbey of Monte Cassino. 
There is another printed copy of the manuscript in Mansi Concil. T. V. 

+ Celestin, being an unlearned Roman bishop, he excused on the 
grounds that he could not possess any exact insight into doctrines (sim- 
pliciorem, quam qui posset vim dogmatum subtilius penetrare), and that 
he had suftered himself to be deceived by the garbled quotations of 
Cyrill. Nestorius moreover acknowledged here, that it was himself who 
first proposed the assembling of asynod at Ephesus; a step, however, for 
which he was reproached by his friends. In answer to the charge that 
he made Christ a mere man, he appeals to the fact, that immediately 
after his ordination, he got a new law to be passed against those who 
maintained this, as well as against other heretics. Nestorius, then, here 
avows himself as the author of the severe law against the heretics, 
which appeared in the very year in which he entered upon the patri- 
archal dignity, in the year 428, and is to be found in the Codex Theo- 
dosian. 1. XVI. Tit. V. 1. 65. 


DEATH OF NESTORIUS. 19] 


The church historians of this period, who represent all the 
misfortunes which befel the persecuted man as being a divine 
judgment on the blasphemer, here give us rhetorical fustian in 
place of simple and credible history.* 

We now return from the personal history of Nestorius, to 
trace the consequences which resulted from the Nestorian dis- 
putes. 

Theodoret and his friends had, it is true, as we have already 
remarked, adopted the Alexandrian articles of agreement, only 
with such restrictions as to secure themselves against any viola- 
tion of conscience ; but it was easy to foresee, that they would 
not be suffered long to enjoy that immunity ; that it would soon 
be declared to be a mere subterfuge, which they had left open 
to themselves, so as not to be under the necessity of renouncing 
Nestorianism. The new severer measures against all the 
adherents of Nestorius, and all so called Nestorians, might 
easily pave the way for this. 

In the year 435 appeared new laws, by which it was ordained 
that the Nestorians should for the future be called Simonians ; 
that all the writings of Nestorius should be burnt; that those 
who should copy, preserve, or read them, should be punished in 
the severest manner; and that all bishops who ventured to 
defend the doctrines of Nestorius should be deposed. All 
meetings of Nestorians for divine worship were strictly forbid- 
den. The tribune Aristolaus was a second time sent to the 
Antiochian chureh diocese, for the purpose of seeing these laws 
earried into execution, and of enforcing everywhere the con- 
demnation of Nestorius and of his doctrines.+ Many bishops, 
who until now had acceded to the articles of agreement only 
under the above-mentioned limitation, submitted to these new 
ordinances. Others, as Theodoret, remained firm by their 
former declarations ; and Cyrill therefore accused them before 
the patriarch John and the tribune Aristolaus, as men who had 


* Evagrius cites words of a church historian, who says that Nestorius, 
after his tongue—no doubt in punishment for his blasphemies—had been 
gnawed away by worms, went to the greater eternal punishment of 
another world. 

+ Cyrill. ep. 166 to Aristolaus, decretum, per quod precipitur, ut uni- 
versi episcopi orientis anathematizarent impium JVestorium et omnes 
ejus contra Christum blasphemias dicere Simonianam seu Nestorianam 
heeresin; and ep. 179 to the same. 
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adopted the articles of peace only in a deceitful manner, and 
as being secret Nestorians.* In general, Cyrill was already 
making preparations, by degrees, to condemn, under the name 
of Nestorianism, everything which was opposed to his own 
system of doctrine, although he did not as yet come out openly 
with this project. Already he denounced those who condemned 
the doctrines of Nestorius only in appearance, without actu- 
ally renouncing them. Nestorianism, he asserted, did not 
consist alone, as some pretended, in refusing to eall Mary the 
mother of God. 

In the next place, what men called Nestorianism was, in 
fact, substantially nothing else than the doctrines of Diodorus 
of Tarsus and of Theodore of Mopsuestia. The defenders of 
Nestorius and of his doctrines boasted, not without good 
reason, of being disciples of the great Theodore.t When 
therefore the Cyrillian party aimed at the total supplanting 
of Nestorianism, they believed their object would be com- 
pletely accomplished only when the doctrines of Diodorus and 
Theodore should be condemned at the same time, as the pro- 
per fountain of Nestorianism. To Cyrill it very rightly 
appeared like a contradiction to condemn the doctrines of 
Nestorius, and to defend those of Theodore, who set forth the 
same, often in far harsher terms. In the veneration paid to 
those two Syrian fathers he saw only a pretext under which 
Nestorianism, while it was nominally condemned, might still 
continue to be defended.§ But it was a most difficult under- 
taking to induce the Syrian clergy, who had been accustomed, 
from their youth, to name those men with the greatest reve- 
rence as the fathers and teachers of the church, to approve a 
decree by which they were publicly condemned. ‘True, the 
partisans of Cyrill among the Syrian monks and clergy, and 
a certain bishop, Rabulus of Edessa, who had joined them, 
made trial of carrying through such a sentence of condemna- 


* Cyrill. ep. 180. 
See ep. 179 to Aristolaus, and ep. 167 to John. 
See, for example, the language of the bishop Miletius, ep. 152, opp. 
Theodoret. T. V. p. 832. Fidem apostolicam et a patribus traditam, 
quam a maguo Theodoro accepimus. 

$ See the letter of Cyrill to the bishop Aeacius of Melitene, opp. T. V. 
p. ii. f. 197, where he says of the Orientals : ‘Neornarromsve yuo Ta Neo 
Tooley HITENs eréow ThAW AUTO cuyxgorours T00Tw, Te Ozodugov Sauua- 
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tion: but the general and determined resistance which they 
experienced, proved how impracticable any project of this 
kind still was in the Syrian church at large; and the oppo- 
sition called forth thereby contributed to the formation, from 
the Syrian church, of an independent Nestorian church-party 
in Persia, concerning the rise of which we shall speak more 
particularly in a separate section. 

A certain abbot, Maximus, who was one of the most vio- 
lent opponents of Nestorianism, excited in the Syrian churel 
by a project of this sort, the greatest indignation even among 
the laity, among whom the character of those men stood 
in the highest veneration. In the midst of the assembled 
communities, the ery was heard, ‘ Long live the faith of 
Theodore! We believe as Theodore believed,”—and in the 
Antiochian church, stones were thrown at that abbot. * The 
Cyrillian party made one more attempt to enforce, by means 
of the emperor and the patriarch Proclus, the condemnation 
of those Syrian church-teachers; as indeed Cyrill himself, 
when he sent to the emperor his explanation of the Nicene 
creed in opposition to Nestorianism, had invited him to 
attempt this, at least in an indirect manner, having in his 
accompanying letter described Diodorus and Theodore, in the 
harshest expressions, as being the fathers of those blasphemies, 
and declared that under their name Nestorianism was re- 
vived.f But the patriarch Proclus was nevertheless too pru- 
dent, and too decidedly the friend of peace,t to be willing, 
for the sake of gratifying the passions of zealots and the 
ambition of Cyrill, to cast the church into new turmoils, the 
consequences of which could not be estimated, and which 
could be more easily excited than quelled. He endeavoured, 
while it was yet time, to check the violent commotions which 
were already on the point of breaking out. 

The Armenian church having requested him, on oceasion 
of these disputes, to give his own judgment, he addressed to 
them a dogmatic exposition, which acquired great authority 
in the Greek church.|| With this, he united certain ana- 
themas on several propositions akin to Nestorianism, which 


1; 


* See Cyrill’s letter to Acacius, bishop of Melitene, p. 197. 
t See this letter of Cyrill, opp. Theodoret, T. V. p. 854. 

I See Socrat. hist. eecles. VIL. ¢. 41. 

|| Procli Tomus ad Armenos, 
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were supposed to have been drawn from the writings of Theo- 
dore, but in which he had wisely omitted to mention the 
author by name. Yet the deputies who were the bearers of 
this letter of the patriarch to the Syrian church, one of whom 
was the above-mentioned zealot Maximus, did not exercise 
the same prudence. On the contrary, the opportunity was 
welcome to them by which they were enabled, under the au- 
thority of the patriarch of the imperial residence, to demand 
the condemnation of the propositions of Theodore; and they 
took the liberty, therefore, of affixing his name to them. As 
the propositions now appeared under the name of Theodore, 
the proposal to subseribe these articles of condemnation was 
received, in the Syrian church diocese, with the most violent 
indignation. The patriarch John of Antioch wrote to Cyrill, 
that the bishops of this district would prefer to be burned, 
rather than to approve the condemnation of Theodore.* The 
bishops of the Antiochian patriarchate, assembled at Antioch, 
sent the most emphatic letters as well to the emperor as to the 
patriarchs Proclus and Cyrill. They declared that they could 
not possibly consent, for the sake of such isolated propositions, 
torn out of their proper eonnection,—just as, by a like pro- 
ceeding, propositions which seemed not a whit less revolting 
might be extracted from the writings of the most venerated 
fathers,—to condemn after his death so great a church-teacher, 
who had so manfully contended for the defence of pure doc- 
trine against so many errors ; but even were it possible for 
them to be induced to such a step, yet they would meet the 
most determined resistance from their communities, who even 
now were ready to revolt at these proposals.t In their letter 
to the emperor, they express themselves with just indignation 
against the idea of condemning, after their death, men who, to 
the close of their lives, had served the church in the best pos- 
sible manner. By such a course, no ehurch-teacher could be 
safe; for as all were men, it was impossible that they should 
escape the censure of those who took pains to hunt up what- 


* See the letter of Cyrill to the patriarch Proclus. opp. IB ne 71010); 

+ See the fragment of this document addressed to the patriarch Pro- 
clus, in Facund. Hermianens. defensio trium capitulorum, 1. VIII. at 
the beginning, Opp. Sirmond. T. II. ed. Venet. f. 460, and all that 
remains to us of the transactions of this Antiochian council, in Mansi. 


eoncil. T. V. f. 1182. 
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ever was bad in them: indeed the declarations of the holy 
scriptures themselves were in various ways perverted by 
teachers of error.* Proclus wrote hereupon to the patriarch 
John, that it had never entered his thoughts to condemn any 
man who had died in the communion of the church. He 
severely upbraided his deputies for overstepping the powers 
which had been entrusted to them; and he commanded them 
to take no step without the knowledge and approbation of the 
patriarch John, and to do all in their power to appease those 
commotions. The emperor himself issued an ordinance (sacra), 
addressed to the synod assembled at Antioch, in which he for- 
bade everything which had been undertaken to disturb the 
peace of the church in those districts + Even Cyrill thought 
it best at length to yield to the storm. In a letter to the 
patriarch Proclus, he declared that, to avoid disturbances, it 
was perhaps best to proceed no further, as the object to be 
accomplished was, after all, not so important; for by con- 
demning the blasphemies of Nestorius, the kindred blasphemies 
of Theodore were in like manner also condemned. If Theo- 
dore were now living, and should persist in defending the 
blasphemies of Nestorius, or the things which he himself had 
written, the condemnation would reach also to himself per- 
sonally ; but as he had already gone to God,f{ it was sufficient, 
if nothing further was done than to condemn the false doc- 
trines which were to be found in his writings, without men- 
tioning his name. § 

Yet although he must have been sensible, that a publie con- 
demnation of the writings and doctrines of Theodore could, 
under these circumstances, in no wise be enforced, yet his 
polemical zeal was not suffered to grow cool. He composed 
a work under the title, “ There is but one Christ,” against the 
doctrine of Theodore, in which work he accused him of having 
written a great deal which savoured of the most extreme im. 
piety, —of having denied the true deity of Christ, and of having 
made Christians the worshippers of man.|| After such attacks 

* Fac. Herm. |. c. 1. VIII. c. 3. 

+ The sacra in Facundus, |. c. 1. VIII. ec. 3. 

{ "Exsi 3: aorednunoe recs for. A remarkable expression in the mouth 
of Cyrill, who made no scruple of condemning Nestorius to hell. 

§ See opp. Cyrill. f. 200. 

|| See the extracts from that work in the fifth act of the secoud cecu- 
menical council of Constantinople. Harduin. Concil. T. III. f. 107. 
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upon the venerated teacher of the Syrian church, the Syrian 
church-teachers could not, of course, remain silent. ‘Theodoret 
felt himself constrained to defend the memory of his instrnuetor 
against these attacks; and, as we may gather from the frag- 
ments of this work,* he indulged himself in the same violence, 
and the same unwarrantable imputation of consequences, as his 
opponent had done. 

Thus this new contention served but to excite afresh the 
rupture between the Alexandrian and the Syrian church. If 
we may trust to an ancient account, Cyrill was already laying 
the foundation of new plots against the Syrian church-party, 
which he so much hated, and was labouring to carry through 
his designs at the court, when by his death, in the year 444, 
the church was delivered from this threatening danger. 


* Which are preserved to us in the Latin translation, in the Collat. 
V. of the Il. cecum. Concil. Constantinop. Harduin. Concil. T. III. 
f. 107. 

+ This may be gathered from the words of Theodoret, in his well- 
known letter to the patriarch of Antioch, on Cyrill’s death; ep. 180, in 
opp. Theodoret. Somniavit enim, sicut dicunt, etregiam urbem pertur- 
bare, et piis iterum dogmatibus repugnare et tuam sanctitatem accusare, 
utpote ea colentem. Yet this letter is by many, since the time of Tille- 
mont, (note 80 to his life of Cyrill, Memoires T. 14,) considered spu- 
rious, but for reasons which to us do not ¢arry the force of conviction, 
and of which many derive their weight merely from the Catholie point 
of view at which Tillemont stands. That Theodoret should speak after 
this manner of Cyrill’s character and of his death, cannot appear so 
surprising to those who, without prejudice, contemplate Cyrill and his 
relations to Theodoret. The sportive description of Cyrill’s voyage to 
the world below is not to be reckoned a very strange thing, even in 
Theodoret; when, for instance, in allusion to Lucian’s dialogues of the 
dead, he says, Lectificavit quidem superstites illius discessio, contristavit 
vero forsitan mortnos, et timor est, ne pregravati ejus conversatione, 
iterum ad nos remittant, vel illos effugiat, qui eum abducunt. For this 
reason, he says, it might be, that the patriarch had ordered a huge stone 
to be placed on his grave. In the world below, there was no farther 
occasion to fear danger from Cyrill’s doctrines ; not only those who were 
well informed in such matters, but even Nimrod and Pharaoh, would be 
disgusted with them, and stone him. 

Any person who attempted to fabricate a letter under the name of 
Theodoret, would hardly have represented him as discoursing in so 
sportive and heathenish a style. He would rather have put into his 
mouth earnest denunciations in the language of the Old Testament. An 
allusion of this kind to Lucian’s dialogues of the dead is much rather in 
the character of Theodoret, who was doubtless well versed in the study 
of the ancients. But as in this sportive style there is to be detected no 
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The death of Cyrill, however, served, only for the first mo- 
ments, to promote the restoration of tranquillity in the Oriental 
church. What had been done during the episcopal adminis- 


mark of bitterness or of revenge, so in the conclusion of the letter we 
find expressed the spirit of Christian charity, by which Theodoret was 
actuated, and which any person who, from motives of doctrinal interest, 
had interpolated a letter of this sort, would have found it difficult to 
imitate. For instance, after remarking how troubled his friends were 
with the thought that Cyrill was still to the last plotting evil, he adds, 
“ May it be so ordered, by your prayers, that he may obtain merey and 
forgiveness, and that the unmeasured grace of God may prevail over 
his wickedness.” ‘Tillemont supposes that the objections which Theo- 
doret makes in this letter to Cyrill’s system of faith are inconsistent with 
his mode of expressing himself with regard to Cyrill’s doctrinal explana- 
tions in those articles of agreement. But these observations of Theodoret 
refer simply to the manner in which Cyrill had expressed himself in 
that confession of faith. From the later declarations of Cyrill, in his 
work against Theodore, Theodoret must doubtless have known that 
no change had really taken place in the views of Cyvill ; and in his 
“ Refutation” he had in fact repeated the charge of Apollinarianism and 
similar complaints against Cyrill. Neither does the manner in which 
Theodoret declares himself, in his eighty-third letter to Dioscurus 
respecting his relation to Cyrill, and especially respecting those writings 
of his which do not relate to the above-mentioned doctrinal differences, 
stand so directly at variance with the remarks in this letter. It is only 
necessary to pay some regard to the difference of circumstances, and to 
remember that the above letter was written in confidence to a friend, 
while this was intended for publication, and expressly pointed against 
the hostilely disposed official adherents of Cyrill; to which we must add, 
that the Orientals, according to their theory of the olzoveu/x, allowed 
themselves in many liberties, not to be reconciled with the strictlaws of 
veracity. 

But, if Theodoret really speaks of Cyrill in this letter as having died 
prematurely, it certainly could not have come from the hand of a con- 
temporary, who must have known that Cyrill reached a good old age. 
But the reading by which he is made to say this cannot be correct, if 
for no other reason, because what is so expressed stands in manifest 
contradiction with the substance of the commencing words of the letter. 
The correct reading is evidently that of the Codex Paris: Illum vero 
miserum etad; for this sense is required by the commencing words, 
while, in what follows, et may also be substituted instead of sed; or sed, 
which fitly marks the antithesis, may even be retained. 

Finally, it would indeed be an anachronism, if this letter were ad- 
dressed to the patriarch John of Antioch, but the entire contents of the 
letter are best suited to his successor Domnus, and we have only to 
Suppose that the two names were confounded in the Latin translation, 
the only form in which this document has been preserved. Concil. 
ccumen. V. collat. V. 

The fragment of a sermon which Theodoret is said to have preached 
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tration of Cyrill, the manner in which the disputes had been 
composed, contained in itself the seeds of new disorders ; and 
to bring these to a violent outbreak, the footsteps of Cyrill 
were followed by his successor Dioscurus, a man of unbounded 
ambition, and of an irascible, boisterous temperament, who 
was ready to adopt any means to accomplish his purposes— 
bribery, court intrigue, and deeds of violence of every sort.* 
This person once more resumed the plan which Cyrill, who 
had only yielded to circumstances, never lost out of view, to 
make the system of doctrine involved in the anathemas, with 
regard to the one nature of the God-man dominant in the 
whole Eastern church; and, like Cyrill, he would very gladly 
have procured for the Alexandrian church, as a truly aposto- 


after the death of Cyrill at Antioch, 1. ce. Harduin. III. 139, has external 
evidence for its genuineness still more decided ; being cited already by 
Marius Mercator. But the internal evidence would seem to be more 
strong against its authenticity than in the case of the letter we have just 
considered ; for it exhibits rather the older and sterner form of the Anti- 
ochian scheme of doctrine, as it had been first taught by Theodore, than 
the more moderate shaping of it by Theodoret, especially as it was held 
by him after the Nestorian controversy. And the exclamations of 
triumph at the final victory of the pure doctrine, the expressions of 
joy at the consequent union of the Syrian and Egyptian churches,— 
oriens et Adgyptus sub uno jugo est.—these expressions do net seem in 
accordance with the prospects which would be anticipated by Theodoret 
after Cyrill’s death, or with the solicitude which he himself evinces in 
the letter above mentioned. But, on the other hand, it is certainly not 
at all probable, that one who had before him the history of the next suc- 
ceeding years would attribute to Theodoret such language as he is here 
made to use; and the exaggeration of rhetorical polemics requires 
many grains of allowance. 

* ‘By the complaints of several of his clergy, whom he had persecuted 
at the council of Chalcedon (see Concil. Chale. act. 111, Harduin. IT. f 
322), a very unfavourable light is thrown on the character of Dioscurus, 
in relation to his avarice, his embezzlement of moneys designed for the 
churches and for the poor, the persecutions which he practised with the 
assistance of the most powerful men of the court, as well as in relation 
to other immoralities. ‘Thus, for example, he is said to have collected 
together the grain which the emperor was in the habit of sending to the 
communities of the unfruitful districts of Libya, in times of barrenness, 
which he sold at a high price, and appropriated the money to his own 
use. True, we ought not to give too much weight to such accusations 
against eminent bishops, who had made themselves hateful to a party 
in these times of violent passions; but, compared with what we other- 
wise know for certainty respecting the behaviour of Dioscurus, many of 
these charges would seem more worthy of credit, 
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lical one, founded by Mark, the highest authority in the East, 
and particularly have elevated it above the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, which was represented to have grown up 
merely out of secular privileges.* Wanting the cunning of 
Cyrill, which paid more regard to circumstances, he was : the 
more inclined, where he stood in alliance with the dominant 
power, to resort to violent and unceremonious modes of pro- 
ceeding, in which all forms and legal order were utterly disre- 
garded. He needed here, then, for the present, only to go on, 
according to the system ‘of his predecessor, and to stiematise 
all that answered to the more moderate Antiochian system of 
faith, all that went on the distinction of the two natures in 
eoncreto, or which had any bearing on this, as Nestorian he- 
resy. Hence the Syrian churches, in which Theodoret stood 
particularly prominent on account of his zeal for the defence 
of this doctrinal system, would be the first object of his attack. 
And here he founda foothold in a par ty of clergy, and particu- 
larly of monks, who constituted a formidable opposition to the 
prevailing system in the Syrian system of faith, and who 
had already stood in intimate connection with Cyrill, and had 
been used by him as spies and creators of disturbance in the 
Syrian church. A certain abbot Barsumas stood at the head 
of this faction. 

Next, he had an influential party at Constantinople, com- 
posed of those abbots and monks who had already served as 
the instruments of Cyrill in paving the way for the downfall 
of Nestorius. They were for the most part men destitute of 
scientific culture, who, for that very reason, would be most 
likely to fall in with the formulas of the Alexandrian system, 
as they proceeded rather from the language of feeling than 
from that of the understanding ; whereas the Antiochian theory 
of distinction, on the contrary, presupposed an understanding 
versed in the discrimination of concéptions, and sensible of the 
need of it; and nothing of that kind was to be found among 
them. Many of these people perhaps had not even sufficient 


* Theodoret says of him, ep. 86: “Ava xal xarw, rod maxaplov Méexov 
roy Desvoy reoBtrrsrcs. He therefore objects to Theodoret, that taking 
part with a synodal letter sent by the patriarch Proclus from Constan- 
tinople, he recognized the primacy of the Constantinopolitan church in 
the Kast, and had thus betrayed the privileges alike of the Antiochian as 
well as of the Alexandrian church. 
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theological education to be able duly to apprehend the Alex- 
andrian system in its whole coherence and its whole logical 
evolution; but its main tendency everywhere to give promi- 
nence to the ineffable, the inexplicable, the incomprehensible, 
was also their own; and the forms of expression which were 
the results of this system coincided also with their favourite ex- 
pressions. “ We hold fast to that which the scriptures declare,” 
so this people were accustomed to talk : ‘* the scriptures declare, 
‘The Word became flesh.’ This means more than that he as- 
sumed human nature. In becoming flesh, he assuredly under- 
went nochange. He is the same; but that is the inexpressible 
wonder ; and every human attribute is to be ascribed to this 
God who became flesh. God was born; God suffered ; there 
is a body of God. The how is what no reason can explain. 
The way in which this took place is known to God alone. We 
should not desire to know any more than what scripture reveals, 
All further inquiries and explanations are dangerous to faith.” 
“‘ With God all things are possible: God accomplishes every- 
thing according to his own good pleasure, and in a way known 
to himself alone.” Such was the reply, constantly repeated, to 
all difficulties which might be proposed to them.* 

At the head of this party, among the monks of Constanti- 
nople, stood the abbot and presbyter Eutychest—one of those 
who, for a long series of years, lived shut up in their cloisters, 
and had but once left them, that they might publicly raise their 
voice in behalf of the Cyrillian council at Ephesus and against 
Nestorius. See above. 

Under these circumstances the disputes could not fail to 
break out anew. Those monks at Constantinople had, as we 
saw already in the case of the Nestorian controversies, great 
influence with the emperor; they stood closely connected with 


* This people’s way of thinking and reasoning are graphically 
described by ‘Theodoret, in the person of Eranistes, particularly in the 
first of the three dialogues bearing this title; which agrees with the 
declarations of Eutyches at the council of Constantinople. 

+ When Eutyches declined to appear personally before the council of 
Constantinople, under the pretence that for many years he had not been 
wont to leave his cloister, he was reminded of what he had done during 
the Nestorian controversies: Ei yae rire Necrogiov tyavriovusvon TH aAnbsia, 
trip aanbsias sionrds, woow wahAroy OsirAes yoy uxte THs aAnbeins nat vartp 
Saurod sicéadew? Concil. Chalcedonens. Act. I. f. 150. Harduin. 
Concil. T. II. 
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those of like disposition among the Syrian monks ; and, by the 
reports which these latter furnished them, their zeal was still 
more inflamed against the revived Nestorianism. Accordingly, 
they complained aloud at the renewed error of those who 
divided the one and only Christ into two Sons of God.* 
Though Theodoret loved peace, and did all that lay in his 
power to preserve a good understanding even with the patri- 
arch Dioscurus,f still his zeal for what he knew to be the truth 
did not allow him here to be silent; for he saw here the effort 
to spread abroad doctrines by which the immutability of the 
divine essence was infringed on, the true humanity of Christ 
denied, and the doors were thrown wide open for Docetism, 
Gnosticism, and Apollinarianism, in the mode of apprehend- 
ing the doctrine concerning the person of Christ. Beyond 
question it was a rash habit of imputing consequences which 
led men to imagine that they could find all these heretical ten- 
dencies in the rude and exaggerated expressions of these untu- 
tored zealots of Constantinople; but there were doubtless 
good reasons to fear that, if such sensuous forms of expression 
should onee supplant the more accurate dogmatic terminology, 
those false doctrines and tendencies would easily find in them 
a point of attachment. And it might actually be the case that 
many among those people were led by their fears to attribute 
foo much to the human element in the life of Christ, and, 
from want of mental cultivation, fell into the undeveloped 
form of doctrine which, before the more accurate determina- 
tions had been occasioned by means of Tertullian and Origen, 
had prevailed in the church. Theodoret, in the year 447, be- 
lieved himself in duty bound, in a work written on purpose, to 
controvert the whole Kutychian-Egyptian type of doctrine ; 
and, in opposition to it, to unfold and defend the more mild 
Antiochian system, according to which the one only Christ 
consists of two natures ever to be distinguished in respect to 
their individualities, united with each other in a personal unity 
without confusion and without transformation. t Theodoret 


* See, e.g., Theodoret. ep. 82 and ep. 101. 

+ See his ep. 60 to Dioseurus. 

{ His work entitled ieuzr%s or moavucoPos, the Beggar or the Mul- 
tiform; because he accused this new heresy of collecting together by 
begging so many scraps from divers old erroneous doctrines, that anew 
one had grown up which bordered closely on several of the older 
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showed here that he found no difficulty in transporting himself 
into the mode of thinking and the point of view of the 
Eutychian,* whom he introduces speaking under the name of 
the beggar (gparorje), and that he understood how to dis- 
tinguish these views themselves from the consequences flowing 
from them when consistently carried out. He purposely cited, 
in this work, against his adversaries, such authorities alone as 
were recognized by themselves—passages, for instance, from 
the writings of Cyrill of Alexandria; and he abstained from 
quoting those church-teachers who were suspected by the 
opposite party, however much importance he attached to them 
himself—such, for instance, as Diodorus and Theodore. The 
moderation which Theodoret here displayed drew upon him, it 
is true, many reproaches from the zealots of his party ;7 but 
by this moderation, however, the entire party of those who 
were zealous for the doctrine of one nature in Christ could in 
nowise be conciliated : they saw in this mode of representation, 
on the contrary, nothing but a revived Nestorianism. 

Dioscurus accused Theodoret before the patriarch Domnus 
of Antioch, that, as had been reported in Egypt, he had, in 
sermons preached there, taught a doctrine whereby the one 
Lord Jesus Christ was divided into two Sons of God; and he 
afterwards published a rude letter to Theodoret himself, in 
which he accused him of teaching false dotrines. Theodoret 

° 
heresies. This work is divided into three dialogues: in the first, hence 
denominated drperres, he treats of the immutability of the divine es- 
sence; in the second, éevyxvro:, of the distinctness without confusion of 
the two natures; in the third, araézs, of the incapability of suffering 
pertaining to the divine nature. 

* We employ this designation here only for the sake of brevity, and 
to express the thing by a single word, though an honour is thereby 
ascribed to Eutyches to which he is not entitled ; namely, that a new 
and peculiar doctrinal tendency had proceeded from him as its author, 

+ See his noble letter to the bishop Irenaeus, ep. 16. He says there 
that the only thing of real importance was to hold fast to those concep- 
tions which are requisite for the unfolding of the truth, and that men 
ought to avoid terms which excite controversy. He expressed it as his 
wish, that the whole controversy on the word Sedroxos had never arisen, 
aTb Teor TOUTOU TaTL 1 Diamar n YEyevnrel Os 0% aQeAty. His conscience 
bore him witness, that he had submitted to this accommodation, not for 
the sake of worldly aggrandisement, not through any desire of the epis- 
copal honour, which had oceasioned him so much trouble; but it was 
his aim ncither to say nor to doanything to please this man or that man, 
but to edify the church of God, and to please its bridegroom and Lord. 
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replied in a letter to Dioscurus, written with great moderation 
and forbearance. He begged of him that he would not listen 
to the representations of one side only, but that he would ex- 
amine the matter calmly and without prejudice. He endea- 
voured, by clear and accurate explanations, to ward off the 
charges with which he had been assailed. He drew up a full 
confession of faith, in which he adopted the Egyptian forms 
of expression, qualified by certain precautionary remarks, as 
closely as he was able, without doing violence to hit own doc- 
trinal convictions ; and concluded with pronouncing sentence 
of condemnation on those who refused to call Mary the 
Sedroxoc, and on those who called Christ a mere man, or 
divided the only-begotten into two Sons.* But Dioseurus 
received Theodoret’s overtures of peace in bad temper. He 
allowed monks to come forth publicly, while he was present in 
the church, and pronounce (he anathema on Theodoret ; and 
he himself sanctioned the act.t He sent deputies to Constan- 
tinople with instructions to accuse before the emperor the 
whole church of Eastern Asia, as being infected with Nesto- 
rianism. ence Domnus was under the necessity of sending a 
mission to Constantinople for the purpose of defending his 
church. { And Theodoret wrote, in defence of himself, to in- 
fluential men in church and state at the imperial residence. 
Now it is true that no new investigation or new decision fol- 
lowed these controversies. But still we see how much could be 
effected by the influence of Dioscurus ; for an imperial decree 
made its appearance, directing Theodoret, inasmuch as he 
was constantly assembling synods at Antioch, and disturbing 
the faith of the orthodox, to keep quiet within the bounds of 
his own diocese, without stirring beyond its limits or visiting 
any other city. Very justly might Theodoret complain of 
this arbitrary and inequitable proceeding, by which, without 
being allowed the right which even a criminal enjoys, he was 
-condemned unheard. All he asked for was a calm and legal 
investigation of his case; § yet this was but a prelude to the 
more violent outbreak of these disputes in the vicinity of the 


* Ep. 83. 

+ See Theodoret. ep. 86 to Flavian, and ep. 113 to the Roman bishop, 
Leo the Great. He says in the latter, that this took place a year pre- 
vious to the second Ephesian church assembly, therefore in the year 448. 


See Theodoret, ep. 92. ) See ep. 79, etc. 
p J Pp 
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court itself. Events here ensued which were at bottom con- 
nected with what had transpired in Syria—events which, in 
the outset, announced an altogether different issue of the Nes- 
torian controversies, and from which the Syrian bishops, who 
were not sufficiently acquainted with the state of things at the 
court in Constantinople, were hoping that a favourable turn 
would be given to their cause,* but which were in fact destined 
to serve the very end of introducing from a foreign quarter a 
sudden and violent decision of the contest. 

In the first place, an attack coming from another side was 
made on the man who had hitherto acted as a principal organ 
of the party of Dioscurus, namely, the abbot Eutyches.t 

In the year 448, the bishops from different countries, who 
happened to be present on various matters of business at Con- 
stantinople, met there in an ecclesiastical assembly, under the 
presidency of the patriarch ;{ when one of their number pre- 
sented a formal complaint against Eutyches the abbot. The 
person who in this case appeared as the complainant was the 
bishop Eusebius, of Doryleam in Phrygia Salutaris, a man 
who had already, as a layman, in the civil capacity of an impe- 
rial commissioner (agens in rebus), manifested his zeal for the 
orthodox faith by intermeddling uncalled for in the Nestorian 
disputes; and perhaps in this way he may have attained to 
the episcopal dignity.§ The patriarch Flavian had thus far 
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* For it is doubtless to the condemnation of Eutyches which followed 
at Constantinople, that what Theodoret says in ep. 82 refers: Aureos 4 
xuging tx TOU ovedvou dexus, val rav ony cvxopavriay oPavavrwy THY TU%O- 
Qarvriay Bina niyke, “al TO bocce Bes “UT OY tyuuyoce Qovnpn. 

+ The patriarch Domnus of Antioch is said to have ventured first to 
accuse this person by name before the emperor, as the reviver of the 
Apollinarian heresy, who had been bold enough to condemn Theodore 
and Diodorus. Perhaps this was done in the letter which he wrote to 
the emperor in vindication of the Oriental church: see above. This 
accusation by Domnus has been preserved to us by Facundus of Her- 
mione, ina Latin translation. Defens. trium capitulor. 1. VIII. ¢. 5. 

+ A civodes tvonwodow, as it was called. 

§ In the breviculis historiz Kutychianistarum, or the gestis de nomine 
Acacii, belonging to the last years of the fifth century, it is said, for in- 
stance, of this Eusebius: Zelo fidei, quem etiam cum agens in rebus 
esset, ostendit (ipse enim Nestorium quoque in tempore reprehendit in 
ecclesia rem sacrilegam priedicantem). Sirmond. opp. II. Paris. f. 760. 
These words, by themselves, would render it probable, that the layman 
who thus interrupted Nestorius in a sermon was no other than this Euse- 
bius; aud this conjecture is confirmed by the manner in which Cyrill 
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taken no part in the disputes between the doctrinal parties ; 
and as he must have been well aware of the great influence 
possessed by the Eutychian monkish party, as well as of his 
own critical and hazardous situation with a court party op- 
posed to him, which might easily convert Eutyches into an 
instrument for promoting their designs, he would be very little 
inclined, under these circumstances, to enlist himself in such 
controversies. He sought, therefore, in the first place, to 
crush them in the bud; and sought to induce the bishop Eu- 
sebius to give up his suit. He begged of him that he would 
but make one visit to the abbot Eutyches in his cell, with a 
purpose of coming to some understanding with him, and 
settling the terms of peace, so that new disturbances might 
not arise in the church.* But as Eusebius could not be per- 
suaded to withdraw his complaint, a summons was served upon 
Eutyches. The latter, in a haughty and imperious manner, 
at first declined personally to obey the summons. ‘The synod, 
after the third summons, were about to proceed with him 
according to the ecclesiastical law, as one who, by refusing to 
appear, had confessed that he was cuilty, when finally he pre- 
sented himself; not alone, however, but accompanied by a 
large train of monks, soldiers, and notables of state, who 
would not part with him till the synod gave their promise 


of Alexandria and Marius Mercator express themselves in mentioning 
the above-related incident, naming him as a person who was still among 
the laity (réAwy wiv Aaixos tri, qui adhue inter laicos erat); for this still 
seems to denote that he did not continue to remain a layman, which suits 
the case of this Eusebius. Nor is Garnier’s conjecture improbable, that 
the same Eusebius was author of the first formal complaint publicly 
posted up against Nestorius in the church at Constantinople, in which the 
latter was compared to Paul of Samosata: see above. For it is said, 
indeed, in the superscription, that it came from the clergy of the Con- 
stantinopolitan church ; but in the complaint itself, one individual only 
speaks, and he addresses the clergy and laity. Moreover, Leontins of 
Byzantium says (1. I11. c. Nestorianos et Eutychianos) that this document 
proceeded from a certain Eusebius, qui tune florebat in judicandi potes- 
tate, but who afterwards became bishop of Doryleum. The first remark 
should be corrected, it is true, by the breviculus; for the ageus in 
rebus possessed no judicial powers. Now if tiis conjecture is correct, 
Eusebius, while a minister of state, must have already busied himself 
a good deal with the study of the doctrines of the church, and hence 
would be the more zealous about them when he became a bishop. 

* "Wye un tie rorAW rapuyny xal SépuBov tyyivecdat vais Xesorod txxaAn- 


cies. See Harduin. T. II. Acta Concil. Chale, Acta I. f. 111, E. 
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that he should be permitted to return in safety to his cloister. 
At the same time appeared one of the emperor’s secretaries of 
state (Silentiarius), with a letter of the emperor, in which the 
great influence of the party of Dioscurus and of Eutyches, and 
the mistrust which these men had contrived to inspire in the 
emperor’s mind against the synod, were clearly manifested. 
The emperor declared it to be his will that the creed expressed 
by the fathers, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, at Nice, 
and at Ephesus when Nestorius was deposed, should be main- 
tained, and that nothing should be done which tended to 
detract from it. ‘This declaration was without meaning, ex- 
cept it implied that the emperor had somehow been filled with 
solicitude lest Eutyches should be condemned as a defender of 
the pure doctrine established at Nice and at Ephesus. And 
as it respects the clause which spoke of the Ephesian council, 
since it might be disputed what was meant by the Ephesian 
council, the point was left thus undetermined, in order that a 
great deal else might be introduced, as it might suit the 
designs of the party of Dioscurus. If by it was understood 
the illegal assembly of the party of Cyrill, then there would 
be an opportunity of introducing also Cyrill’s anathemas. 
We may discern here the same plan which afterwards, and so 
long as.the influence of Dioscurus predominated, was undevi- 
atingly pursued. 

This mistrust of the emperor towards the synod was still 
further manifested, and in a way certainly disrespectful to 
them, by the fact that he deemed it necessary, as he declared 
in the letter above mentioned, to send one of his high officers 
of state, the patrician Florentius, a man approved on the score 
of his orthodoxy, to attend the synod, on the ground expressly 
assigned, that the matters in discussion related to the faith ; 
hence he was not merely to see to the preservation of outward 
order, which was hitherto considered to be the business of the 
emperor’s commissioner, but also to watch for the preservation 
of sound doctrine. Insulting, however, as this letter was to 
the synod, it was yet received with the customary loudly 
reiterated demonstrations of applause, and the adulation even 
went to the extreme of saluting the emperor as high priest.* 

* One of the exclamations: “ Many years to our high priest the 


emperor!” Tleaaa va ten ca aoxieces Bacirel. See Concil. Chale. 1. ¢. 
¢, U0 1D) 
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Eutyches possessed the doctrinal bent which we have de- 
scribed at length in a former page: he professed to be 
unwilling to hold to anything, except what he found expressly 
affirmed in the holy scriptures. He reverenced, he said, the 
sayings of the older church-teachers ; bat they could not pos- 
sess, in his view, the authority of a rule of faith; for they 
were not free from error, and they sometimes contradicted one 
another,* ‘To all questions proposed to him concerning Christ, 
he had always ready the reply: ‘¢I confess him to be m 


God, the Lord of heaven and earth: his essence I do not allow’ 


myself to wish to comprehend.”{ Finally, on being pressed, 
he declared that he did indeed suppose there were two natures 
before the incarnation, but that after it he could confess but 
one nature. By this, beyond all question, Eutyches intended 
to say, as that which was meant by the adherents of the Alex- 
andrian system of doctrine, that two natures should be distin- 
guished in conception; but in actual manifestation only the 
one nature of the Logos become flesh must be recognized. 
But by his rude form of expression he furnished occasion, it 
must be acknowledged, for many suspicions of heresy, to 
those who fastened only on the letter of the expression—as 
though he believed in a preexistence of Christ’s humanity, and 
the like. Furthermore, Eutyches was wont to call the body 
of Christ the body of God; and though he did not deny that 
Christ possessed a human body, yet it seemed to him deroga- 
tory to its dignity, as the body of God, to call it the same in 
essence (dpoovc1c) with other human bodies. A certain 


* These were the words which Eutyches, somewhat earlier, ad- 
dressed to the deputies of the council in his cloister. The original 
substance of his declaration, in words, cannot, it is true, be precisely 
ascertained. Eutyches and his friends asserted that his words had not 
been faithfully reported. And the deputies themselves did allow that 
they might have taken some things which were said not wholly accord- 
ing to their literal meaning. The party of Eutyches, however, had a 
particular interest in refusing to recognize as faithfully reported many 
things which seem to have been too freely expressed for the faith of the 
church grounded on outward authority, and which might give offence 
to the bishops. It is clearly manifest, on comparison, that the difference 
between the original form of the expression actually employed by Euty- 
ches, and that in which his declaration is presented in the acts of the 
council of Constantinople, cannot be regarded as a very important one. 
See Harduin. Concil. f. 182: 
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mistaken ana undefined feeling of reverence kept him from 
this. True, he would have found no difficulty in expressing 
himself precisely as the synod required that he should, although 
he had hitherto never expressed himself thus ; but yet he would 
not consent to condemn the opposite form of expression, which 
in truth appeared to him the better one. Since, then, he could 
not make up his mind to recognize the two natures in Christ, 
nor to join in the above-mentioned formula of condemnation, 
the synod gave sentence against him that he should be divested 
bf all his spiritual titles, and excommunicated from the church. 

Flavian—who, as we have already said, had from the very 
first engaged, not without solicitude, in this whole affair— 
must have been well aware of the danger into which he was 
plunging, by proceeding thus against the head of a monkish 
party possessed of so much influence at court, and connected 
with the powerful patriarch of Alexandria. Even as the 
leader of that monkish clan which had proved to be so influ- 
ential amidst the Nestorian controversies, Eutyches was a 
dangerous man.* But, besides this, the case now was, that 
the most powerful men of the court, the eunuch, and chief 
lord of the bedchamber, Chrysaphius, whose influence was then 
unbounded, and Nomus, the most eminent of the officers of 
state, maintained a close correspondence with the patriarch 
Dioscurus, and consented to assist in the promotion of his 
ends; and that Chrysaphius was a personal friend of Eutyches, 
whom he respected as his godfather,} and hostile to the patri- 
arch Flavian, with whom his avarice found it more difficult to 
drive a profitable bargain than with a Dioscurus.{ Chrysa- 


* See the complaint of an Alexandrian presbyter against Dioseurus, 
in Harduin Concil. T. II. f. 332. Of Nomus it is here said: Tors ra 
xis olaouutyns ty teow ExovTs apdyuure. Theodoret also had proofs of 
the unfavourable disposition of the patrician Nomus towards his party, 
as two letters which he sent him were not answered. See ep. 26. 

Eusebius of Doryleum shows, by a remarkable expression of his 
during the proceedings at Constantinople, how much reason he had to 
fear the power of Eutyches. “TI fear his running about,” says he; “ I 
am poor, he has money; he threatens me with exile, he already depicts 
to me the Oasis.” Acdolna auroy THY Tie1ooonny, tyy oevne titel, Loony 
pol dasiasi vonmare trees, avaluyca@er pros Hon thy "Ozow. See acta Con- 
cil. Chale. Harduin. T. Il. f. 162, E. 

+ See Liberat. breviar.c. xi. F 

+ See Theophan. Chronograph. ed. Venet. f. 68. Chrysaphius, accord- 
ing to this historian, hed invited the emperor to require of the patriarch 
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phius was at the head of a court-party opposed to the influ- 
ence of Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister ; and the latter was a 
patroness of Flavian. Chrysaphius, having succeeded then in 
forming a league with the empress Eudocia against Pulcheria, 
and in depriving the latter of her influence, and finally remov- 
ing her entirely from the court, was now armed with all 
necessary power to proceed against the patriarch. It might: 
well be, therefore, that the whole contest, if not instigated by 
his own secret arts and those of Dioscurus, yet furnished him 
with a welcome occasion for prosecuting a plan which had 
been devised before. 

The way in which Eutyches presented himself before the 
assembly plainly showed that he was conscious of being able to 
depend on the assistance of a powerful party. Thus it became 
known, even in distant lands, how much Flavian had hazarded 
by this mode of proceeding. The advocates of the doctrine of 
the two natures in Syria saw in this case a triumph of the truth, 
which they attributed to the zeal and courage of Flavian over- 
coming the fear of human power; and they sent messages to 
assure him of their sympathy and joy on the occasion.* 

But Eutyches applied to the emperor with a petition, de- 
manding a new trial. He endeavoured to show that, in the 
proceedings against him, the prescribed legal forms had been 
violated ; that the sentence of condemnation had been already 
prepared before he was tried; and that, in the drawing up of 
the protocol, many things had been stated that were untrue. 
The emperor received the petition, and ordered a revision of 
the earlier proceedings. But as Flavian, with all his respect 
for the emperor, yet did not suffer himself to be influenced in 
the least in his judicial proceedings by fear of the imperial 
power, the revision resulted in a confirmation of the sentence 
pronounced upon Eutyches. 


Flavian a present in gold (dacy/z) on the oceasion of his entering into 
his office, Flavian sent him an episcopal gift, consecrated bread, (ebrcyia 
in another sense,) with which, however, Chrysaphius was not satisfied. 
As it is intimated in Theophanes (I. ¢.) that Flavian took the part of 
certain Alexandrian clergy, Cyrill’s relations, persecuted by Dioscurns, 
in opposition to Chrysaphius, who here acted in subserviency to the 
revengeful spirit of Dioscurus, while he sought at the same time to 
gratify his own avarice, (see Harduin. 1. ¢.) we may perhaps find in this 
also a reason for the hatred of both these men to Flavian. 
* Theodoret. ep. 11, 
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This was, however, by no means the end of the business : 
it was rather but the beginning of greater and more general 
commotions in the Eastern church. Eutyches had already, 
during the proceedings at Constantinople, let fall an ex- 
pression, from which his ulterior designs might have been 
conjectured. He had said he would consent to profess his 
belief in the two natures of Christ, if the bishops of Alex- 
andria and of Rome would also approve of it. The sentiments 
of his ally Dioscurus were well known to him; and he ex- 
pected to be upheld by the Roman bishop, judging from the 
manner in which the predecessors of that bishop had espoused 
the cause of the monkish party in the contest with Nestorius. 
But he did not consider that the doctrines of Nestorius might 
be opposed from some other point of view than that of the 
Monophysites. Eutyches himself wished to have that ex- 
pression considered as an appeal to a general council to be 
attended by both the other patriarchs. This appeal to another 
council was thenceforward the mark at which he constantly 
aimed. Of this he spoke in his letter to the Roman bishop, 
Leo the Great, complaining that Nestorianism was starting 
up afresh. Of this he treated also in his conferences with the 
emperor ; and the emperor, already reminded from those at 
Alexandria that new and energetic measures were required in 
order to supplant the reviving Nestorianism, was therefore 
easily induced to comply with Eutyches’ request. Already, 
when the revision of this matter at Constantinople was ordered 
by the emperor, arrangements were at the same time in pro- 
gress for assembling a general council, which should pass 
definitive sentence on all the matters in dispute.* 

Flavian, however, was desirous of preventing the convo- 
cation of a new council of this sort. In his view, no such 
assembly was needed, since the doctrine of the church, as 
hitherto expressed, was sufficiently decided against Eutyches. 
This, we must allow, was not necessarily clear to all; for 
nothing, at least in the public declarations of the church, had 
been expressly determined on the points in dispute; as the 


* The remark of a bishop, from which we may see that all this was 
only intended as a provisory transaction: Ei zai ra warlore olxovuevize 
Exsacicén yivscbus civobes “ah TEPuranres Tah KONO TELM Toy Teeyuerwy ty 
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antagonism between the doctrines of the Antiochian and the 
Alexandrian church had not as yet been resolved by any public 
decisions ; and the articles of agreement entered into with Cyrill, 
which might pass for such conciliation, had from the first been 
differently construed by the different parties. Beyond question, 
in the existing state of feeling of which we have spoken above, 
and with the known disposition of Dioscurus, and the mighty 
influence of his party, which was also the party of Eutyches, 
no good could be expected from a new general synod. Hence 
Flavian called upon the Roman bishop, Leo the Great, to use 
his authority also to prevent the assembling of another general 
council, lest all the churches should be thrown into dis- 
turbance.* ‘These words show what prospects were anticipated 
from the council in question ; and similar were the expecta- 
tions of all unprejudiced men who were honestly solicitous for 
the welfare of the church. 

But Flavian could not obtain what he desired. The emperor 
could not forgive him for condemning Eutyches, which from 
the first was contrary to his will; and for this very reason he 
became more closely connected with the opposite party, under 
whose supremacy the general council was to be placed. 

The manner in which this new council, the second general 
council of Ephesus, appointed to meet at Ephesus in the year 
449, was first announced by the emperor, and the arrangement 
of its course of proceedings, could but serve to deepen the 
solicitude which had been awakened at the outset; since it 
_was plainly manifest that the emperor had a perfect under- 
standing with Dioscurus, and that the assembly was to be 
used by the latter and his party only as an instrument for the 
accomplishment of a plan which had already been prepared. 
In his ordinance, addressed to this synod, the emperor declared 
that, as the patriarch Flavian had stirred up a dispute con- 
cerning the doctrines of faith with the abbot Kutyches, he, 
the emperor, had taken great pains to suppress the disorders 
which had arisen, and for this reason had often sent to the 
patriarch ; for, in his opinion, the true faith had been suf 
ficiently established by what had been taught by the fathers 
at Nice and at Ephesus. But as the patriarch was not to be 
moved by his repeated entreaties that he would abstain from 
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these disputes, therefore the emperor had not deemed it safe 
to let such a controversy be managed without calling in the 
assistance of all the most eminent bishops from all countries ; 
and hence this general council had been convoked for the 
purpose of investigating the whole matter anew, and of ex- 
tirpating every devilish root ;* for the purpose of thrusting 
the adherents of the blasphemies of the godless Nestorius out 
of the church, and of ordering that the orthodox doctrine 
should be maintained with unshaken constancy. Dioscurus 
was nominated by the emperor president of the council ; and 
his assessors were to be the bishops Juvenalis of Jerusalem 
and Thalassius of Ceesarea in Cappadocia. The last, how- 
ever, were mentioned in such a way as made it sufficiently 
evident that they were to be used only as the tools of Dios- 
curus; for it was said of both those bishops that they, and all 
such warm friends of orthodoxy, would be of the same mind 
with Dioscurus. The judges of Eutyches—for example, the 
patriarch Flavian—should attend the council, not as judges, 
however, nor as voters, but in order to learn the decision of 
the council, which was to investigate the matter anew. 
Already, in the first letters missive, the emperor had ordered 
that Theodoret should be present only on condition it should 
be deemed good by the whole assembly ; but, in case of any 
difference of opinion on this point, he should remain excluded. 
By this it was very clearly announced beforehand, that 'Theo- 
doret was not to be admitted. Yet too many apprehensions 
were still entertained of the influence of the well-merited 
esteem in which that excellent man stood with many. For 
this reason, in his letter to Dioscurus, the emperor declared 
why he had nominated him to be president of the assembly, 
“Because it might happen that numbers inclined to Nesto- 
rianism would take every pains to bring it about, in some 
way or other, that Theodoret should attend the council. On 
this account Dioscurus only should decide that point ; for 
those who ventured to add or take away anything from the 
doctrines of faith, as they had been established at Nice, and 
afterwards at Ephesus, ought to have no voice at the synod, 
but, on the contrary, to be subjected to its judicial sentence.” 


* deny diaBoricny txxorpar pilav, 1. €., as is, in fact, immediately after- 
wards explained, the devilish heresy of Nestorius. 
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While all the opponents of the Alexandrian system of faith 
were thus plainly enough excluded from the synod as Nesto- 
rians, the other party, on the contrary, were favoured in 
the most arbitrary manner. The emperor directed, ‘‘ Because, 
in many districts of the East, the orthodox Archimandrites? * 
were in controversy with the bishops, who were said to be 
infected with the Nestorian blasphemy, therefore, the abbot 
Barsumas, as their representative, should have a seat and a 
voice at the council.” The emperor had appointed two civil 
officers,—men, as he declared, of approved orthodoxy,—to 
attend the proceedings as his plenipotentiaries, In the in- 
structions given to them, they were directed, in case they 
observed any one creating disturbance to the prejudice of the 
holy faith, to place such person in safe custody, and report 
the fact to the emperor; that is, they were authorized to 
remove every man who was bold enough to express freely his 
own convictions in opposition to the Alexandrian monophy- 
sitism. 

In correspondence with these arrangements was the actual 
course of this council, justly branded in the history of the 
ehurch with the title rales -synod (cbvodog dyoreucyn). Dios- 
eurus here ruled supreme, by his vote, which was paramount 
to every other ; by the influence of the imperial commissioners, 
which gave meaning and force to his threats; by the fanatical 
violence of his Eey ptian party, and particularly of the great 
body of monks who attended Barsumas, whose fierce shouts 
might well give reason to apprehend that they were capable 
of any outrage; by a troop of brawny hospital waiters (para- 
bolani), and soldiers, who were admitted into the assembly for 
the purpose of intimidating refractory members seated before 
them ;} and finally, through the cowardice or entire want of 
character shown by so many bishops, to whom the truth was 
not the highest of all interests. Nothing could be more con- 


* The very party with which, as we have before remarked, Theodoret 
and his friends had so many contests. 

+ The bishop Basil of Seleucia, in Isauria, said to Dioscurus, at the 
council of Chalcedon, in excuse of what he had done contrary to his own 
convictions, at the council of Ephesus : Horry imornous Hyniy TOre avaynny 
ony wav eoesy, ony O& Evdobey, chy O& aro Tis yraoons cou" dearebses yee 
cis Thy txxAnciay oTgaTIOTeE ETA OFAWY Kul sionxtizay ob wovalavTss pera 
Bacooven nak ol Tugupuravers xal TAUbos AAO woav. Concil. Chale. act. 


I, f. 2138, 1. ¢. 
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trary to the spirit of the gospel than the fanaticism which 
actuated the dominant party in this council in favour of certain 
dogmatic formulas of conception, in which men dreamed of 
possessing Christ, who is spirit and life, though in temper and 
action they denied him. Theodoret relates* that, when the 
assembly were about to bring a formal complaint against a 
bishop who was accused of unchastity and various other crimes, 
the president Dioscurus dismissed the whole matter, remarking: 
‘Tf you have a complaint against his orthodoxy, we shall receive 
it ; but we have not come here to pass judgment on unchastity.”’ 
Threodoret takes this occasion to set forth the character of the 
synod. ‘* They were for acting,” he said, “as if Christ had 
merely prescribed a rule of faith, without giving rules of 
practice.” Some examples from the proceedings may serve to 
verify this description. 

The general plan which Dioscurus pursued at this council 
was the same which he had thus far been prosecuting by his 
subservient instruments—to condenin whatever was opposed to 
the Alexandrian system of doctrine, as a heretical innovation 
over-stepping the determinations of doctrine settled at the 
councils of Nice and of Ephesus. He opened the proceedings 
by declaring that the council of Nice and the council of 
Ephesus had both established the same creed ; everything had 
on these occasions been settled in an unalterable manner. 
Accursed be he who would unsettle again, and subject to new 
examination, what had there been determined! This propo- 
sition was received with shouts of approbation like the following: 
‘©On this depends the salvation of the world! God save the 
bishop Dioscurus, the great guardian of the faith!” He then 
cited the passage in 1 Sam. ii. 25, from which the misappre- 
hended distinction had been drawn between sins against God 
and sins acainst man, and the perverted principle that here- 
sies were sins of far deeper dye than all others. And he added, 
applying this principle to the present case: “Tf the Holy 
Ghost then dwelt with our fathers, and determined whatever 
was determined, then he who has introduced any alterations 
here has proved himself to be a despiser of the divine grace.” 
This also was received ‘as the veice of the Holy Spirit,” as 
the synod expressed it in their shout of applause. The very 
announcement of the proposition, that Christ consists of two 

* Ep. 147 ad Joannem Germanicie. 
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natures, produced such an excitement that all the Egyptian 
bishops, and the whole throng of monks that accompanied 
Barsumas, exclaimed, “‘ Divide asunder the man himself who 
speaks of two natures. He who speaks of two natures is a 
Nestorius.” When the bishop Eusebius of Doryleum attempted 
to explain the doctrine of two natures in Christ, many voices 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Burn Eusebius ; let him be burnt alive. Ashe has 
cut asunder Christ, so let him be cut asunder.”* Such excla- 
mations, with the sight of the soldiers and the ferocious monks, 
were quite sufficient to stupify many who otherwise would not 
have given their assent to the propositions of Dioscurus. 
Thrown off from their self possession, and hurried along against 
their will, they repeated by rote whatever was prescribed to 
them.+ 

True, the bishops who attended this Ephesian synod had 
strong inducements afterwards, at the council of Chalcedon, 
to exaggerate the scenes of violence which there occurred, in 
palliation of their own conduct on that occasion ; and, besides, 
many contradictions may be detected in their remarks; but 
still it is clear that force was resorted to in various ways to 
compel men to subscribe the decisions of the council; that the 
bishops were kept confined for a whgle day in the church ; that 
they were menaced by soldiers and monks till they had sub- 
scribed ; and that blank papers were laid before them for their 
signature, which could afterwards be filled up with whatever 
the leaders chose.{ 

After Dioscurus had thus carried through the principle that 
the Nicene-Ephesian creed was alone valid, the canon estab- 
lished at the first council of Ephesus was now confirmed anew, 
that whoever taught or endeavoured to introduce anything 
different from these articles, should, if a bishop or ecclesiastic, 
be deposed from his spiritual office ; and, if a layman, excom- 
municated from the church. This law was next applied in a 
wholly arbitrary manner, and without any trial of the cases, to 
the bishops Flavian and Eusebius. Inasmuch as these bishops 


* Concil. Chale. act. I. f. 162, E. 

+_A bishop, Basil of Seleucia, says himself afterwards, at the council 
of Chaleedon, in his own excuse: Tocotiros tysvero xedros, worse. TdvTuy 
rpcov cia Orvar ray Wuxny . . « «© advos BE rAnpdbers slxov. F. 102. 

} F. 94. Theodoret also says, soon after these events: Tay cuvsanau= 
borwy of rAciores Piacbiyres cuvidsyro, Ep. 142. 
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had deviated on almost every point from this creed, and thus 
excited disturbances and scandal in all countries, they had of 
themselves incurred those established and unalterable penalties, 
and should be deposed from their spiritual office.* Many who 
were impelled by their fears to acquiesce in these judgments, 
quieted their consciences with the reflection that at least no new 
doctrines had been proposed, to which they were forced to give 
their assent; for the only point in question was whether they 
should hold fast the form of doctrine set forth in the Nicene 
and Ephesian councils. But they would not distinctly look at 
the fact that Flavian and Eusebius were at any rate deposed 
solely on grounds of doctrine.t Accordingly, those very 
bishops who had taken part in the eouncil of Constantinople 
under Flavian gave their assent to these deerees. Even the 
patriarch Domuus, of Antioch, who, on account of the position 
which he held in the church, stood at the head of the Orientals, 
was persuaded to yield with the rest, heedless of the warnings 
which the excellent Theodoret, with a wise foresight of the 
future, gave him when the council was about to be opened.{ 
But this compliance could not avail him. Dioscurus could not 
for this forgive him his opposition to the Cyrillian anathemas ; 
and, being compelled by,sickness to withdraw from the coun- 
cil, sentence of deposition was pronounced afterwards also 


* When that canon was brought forward by Dioscurus, several bishops 
remarked at once, that the deposition of Flavian was the real object at 
bottom, And when, soon after, Dioseurus actually proposed this depo- 
sition, many of the bishops arose, and clasping his knees, begged him to 
desist from that judgment. One of the bishops alleged the very charac- 
teristic reason, that he too had presbyters, and should therefore be 
cautious how he let a bishop be deposed for the sake of a presbyter. But 
Dioscurus remained firm; he would rather let his tongue be cut out, he 
said, than pass any other sentence, and he threatened to call upon the 
imperial commissioners. Dioscurus asserted, it is true, that this whole 
account of the matter, given by some bishops at the council of Chal- 
cedon, was false, and appealed to witnesses. But he may have easily 
forgotten himself what he had said in the heat of passion; and as a 
matter of course, such things were not entered on the minutes of the 
scribes. A great deal in those remarks bears at least an impress too dis- 
tinctly characteristic to be liable to the suspicion of having been invented. 
Coneil. Chale. act. I. f. 215. 

+ Madewiay yeysvicbas xsph To doyur nxuworouiay. ‘Wp. 147. 

< See Theodoret, ep. 112. Theodoret here very justly reminds the 
patriarch, that no good had come of all the previous councils. 
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upon him.** The same sentence was passed upon Theodoret, 
and several others who were among the most worthy bishops 
of the East. 

By an imperial edict, Theodoret was also removed from his 
diocese, and obliged to retire to the cloister where he had 
received his early education, His enemies endeavoured so to 
contrive it that he should be deprived even of the necessaries 
of life; and many were so awed by the power of the dominant 
party that they dared not interfere in his behalf.t There were, 
however, a few pious bishops who vied with each other in testi- 
fying their affection for a man who was thus suffering for the 
truth. Theodoret, who was accustomed to moderate his bodily 
wants, and needed but very little to satisfy them, declined 
most of the gifts which were offered him, writing to his friends 
—‘‘ that the God who gave the very ravens their abundance of 
food, had provided him thus far with all that was needful for 
his support.”{ When we compare the spirit of ambition and 
violetice on the one hand, and of servile compliance and cow- 
ardice on the other, exhibited by so many bishops of the Kast, 
with the firmness rising above all fear of man, the tranquil 
composure amid all the storms of the times, and the confidence 
of faith in contending for the truth, which shine forth in this 
example of Theodoret, the striking contrast leaves upon us but 
a still more agreeable impression of his character.§ 


* See Liberatus, cap. 12. Dioscurus brought in evidence against him 
a letter in which he had declared against the anathemas, though certainly 
in very moderate terms (eo quod essent obscura) 


+ He writes himself, ep. 134: El wdvres taveny knrdouy chy alorhri, 
ovoey erecoy UrEALinero, 4 Cavras py be tvdeias avarubives, 
wn Ta dy Taeedabijvecs, GAA xdvay xai Snewy yévecbes Cogay. 

t Ep. 123. 

§ A few characteristic facts selected from his letters may here serve as 
illustrations. When he first received the tidings of his deposition, he 
wrote: (ep. 21:) “ All the sufferings we meet for the sake of the divine 
doctrines are very welcome to us. It cannot be otherwise, if we truly 
believe in the promises of our Lord, that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. Rom. viii, 1g. But why do I meution the enjoyment of 
future blessings? For even though no reward were bestowed on the 
combatants, yet the truth, itself alone, were enough to move its friends to 
encounter with all joy every danger in its behalf” He then proceeds to 
unfold in a beautiful manner, from the epistles of Paul, fiom the passage in 
Rom. viii. 35—-38, how the apostle asked for no recompense, but the love 
of the Saviour was to him more than all recompense ;—the doctrine, 
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Thus, then, the party of Dioscurus, by availing itself of the 
power of the court, had succeeded in crushing the Oriental 
church. Some changed their faith with the change of cireum- 
stances, and bowed the knee to the dominant party.* Others, 
although they remained faithful to the truth themselves, yet 
dared not lift up their voice in its defence. The men of free 
and fearless spirit were separated from their churches and 
banished. In this lamentable state of things, but one refuge 
was left to the oppressed church of the East, namely, to appeal 
for redress to the western church, which had remained free 
from the influence of the political power, and had not been 
affected by any of these contests ; and especially to the bishop 
of the ancient capital of the world, through whose all- powerful 
influence at the court of the Roman emperor, they might hope 
to receive assistance also from the latter quarter. 

This important station in the church was then occupied by 
Leo the Great, a person of great energy and firmness of cha- 
racter. Leo had from the first been drawn into some partici- 
pation in these controversies. Eutyches, in the first place, 
and then Flavian, had had recourse to him. As soon as he 
obtained exact information respecting the subject of the dis- 
pute with Eutyches, he acquiesced in the sentence of condem- 
nation passed on his doctrine, and simply expressed a wish 
that gentle methods might be employed to induce Eutyches to 
recant, and, if he could not be persuaded, that he might be 
forgiven. He afterwards wrote Flavian a letter constituting 
an epoch in the history of the doctrines of faith, in which he 
endeavoured to prescribe the law for the decision of those 


pre-eminently shining through the writings of the Antiochian church- 
teachers, of disinterested love : Those who counselled him to be silent, 
and yield to the times,—a so-called olzovoreiae,—he repelled, opposing 
to them the precepts of holy writ, which require the bold annunciation of 
the truth; and he reminds them of that truth worthy of all acceptation, 
that none of the other cardinal virtues can avail anything without for- 
titude, ep. 122. In predicting the judgment of God which awaited the 
authors of injustice, he only expressed the wish, that they might season- 
ably desist from their wrong-doing, “ that we may not be compelled to 
sorrow over them when we see them suffering punishment.” Kp. 124. 
« What can be more feeble than they are who lack the truth?” he writes, 
ep. 129. 

* Of such Theodoret says, ep. 147: Tojo worvmodes olrws Tess Te 
wirous rhy olntiay lyahadrrousl xeoay 7 neapuesdiovres 4 es To Puram 7 
Keane, Os oros Tay yrapny F005 Tous xuigous pera bardrovery. 
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disputes, and unfolded in detail the doctrine of the unity of 
Christ, as one person in two natures, both retaining unaltered 
their respective attributes, but acting in union with each other ; 
and to this letter he constantly refers in all his succeeding com- 
munications. The emperor Theodosius having invited him to 
take a part in the Ephesian council, he sent, as his deputies, 
the bishop Julius of Puteoli, the presbyter Renatus, the deacon 
Hilarus, and the notary Dulcitius. These deputies witnessed 
the scenes of violence which were exhibited at that synod ; but 
they played there a very insignificant part, having attempted 
in vain to get permission even to do so much as to read 
publicly before the synod the letter of Leo. Without directly 
giving them a refusal, the all-controlling Dioscurus still con- 
trived always to find some plausible reason for delay.* When 
the patriarch Flavian protested against the unrighteous judg- 
ment passed by the Ephesian council, the Roman deacon had 
courage enough to join in this protest ;} and Flavian handed 


* Dioscurus at first had even proposed that the letter should be read 
before the synod, though perhaps he was not in earnest about it. But 
upon this, the first secretary of the Alexandrian church (Primicerius 
notariorum), the presbyter John, whose duty it was to present the official 
records, said that he held in his hands the imperial sacra addressed to 
the council. Respect to the emperor now required that this document 
should be read first, and the letter of Leo was then forgotten. See 
Concil. Chale. act. I. f. 90. When it was proposed afterwards, that the 
acts of the ctvedes tvdnuovca, by which Eutyches was condemned, should 
be read, and the Roman deputies were asked whether they also were 
satisfied with this course, they declared they would agree to it on con- 
dition that Leo’s letter to Flavian should first be read. But now Euty- 
ches declared the Roman deputies were suspected by him, for on their 
arrival they had alighted at the house of the patriarch Flavian, they had 
breakfasted with him, had frequently been in conference with him, and 
Flavian had shown them all possible honour. He must, therefore, require, 
that, if they proposed doing him any wrong, this should not be used to 
his disadvantage, The bishop Dioscurus then declared, it was certainly 
no more than right that those acts should first be read, and then the read- 
ing of the letter might follow afterwards. But when this was done, no 
one remembered that Leo’s letter was next to be read. Act. Chale. I. f. 
110. For a third time the Roman deacon, Hilarus, took the opportunity, 
when Dioscurus brought forward his proposition respecting the unalter- 
able validity of the Nicene-Ephesian articles of faith, to affirm that these 
doctrines agreed with the faith of the fathers, as also with that letter of 
Leo; and added, that if they would allow that letter to be read, they 
would perceive that it contained nothing but the truth. But again this 
invitation was neglected. L. ¢. f. 255, E. Ti lancs fe 258: 
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over to him an appeal to a larger council which should be held 
in Italy. Hilarus succeeded in escaping from the high-handed 
violence of Dioscurus; and, by choosing the less frequented 
routes, arrived at Rome, where he drew up a faithful descrip- 
tion to his bishop of the proceedings of the Ephesian council, 
and presented to him the appeal.* The bishop Theodoret 
also, in a remarkable letter,t resorted to an appeal of the same 
kind. 

Many and various were the motives which now conspired to 
determine Leo as to the course he should pursue, and as to the 
way in which he should embark in these affairs. On the one 
hand, the zeal for pure doctrine, sympathy for oppressed inno- 
cence, indignation at the unspiritual mode of proceeding at 
Ephesus,—on the other hand, the idea which already com- 
pletely absorbed his mind, that a certain superintendence and 
jurisdiction over the whole church belonged to him as the suc- 
cessor of Peter,—all these considerations combined to give a 
certain direction to his mode of conduct. No sooner had he 
received these accounts from his deacon, than, in his letter 
addressed to the East, he expressed in the most emphatic tone 
his dissatisfaction at the arbitrary behaviour of the Ephesian 
council,{ and urged the necessity of assembling a new council 
in Italy. Through the influence of Leo, a letter written in 
the same spirit was addressed from the court of the Western 
emperor to Constantinople. By all these means, nothing, 
however, could for the present be effected. So false a repre- 
sentation of all that had happened had been given to the em- 
peror Theodosius, who, at the same time, depended entirely 
upon it; so completely concealed from him was the true con- 
dition of the Eastern church, that he wrote to the emperor 
Valentinian III. everything had been transacted at Ephesus 
with perfect freedom, and in strict conformity to truth; none 
but the unworthy bishops had been deposed ; Flavian had met 
with the punishment he deserved ; and, since his deposition, 
perfect peace and unanimity prevailed in the churches, where 
nothing else was now supreme but the pure truth, 


* 


L. c. f. 34. 

See above, vol. III. p. 245, in the history of the church constitution. 
With him originated the name by which this council was stigmatized 
in the history of the church. Ephesinum non judicium ; sed latrocinium, 
ep. 95, ed. Ballerin, according to other editions, ep. 75. 
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Meanwhile, however, the choice of Anatolius as the new 
patriarch of Constantinople, in place of the deposed Flavian, 
rendered it necessary to enter into new negociations with the 
Roman bishop; for it was wished that he should be recognized 
also in the Western church, which could not be done without 
the concurrence of the Roman bishop. But Leo would not 
otherwise consent to recognize Anatolius, except on condition 
he gave unambiguous proofs of his orthodoxy, condemned the 
floctrines of Eutyches as well as of Nestorius, and consented 
to subscribe, with several other documents, the letter of Leo 
to Flavian.* To settle the details of the business with the 
patriarch, he moreover sent to Constantinople a delegation 
consisting of two bishops. One of whom was Abundius, 
bishop of Como, and two presbyters. 

In the meantime, important changes had oceurred at Con- 
stantinople in the state of public affairs, altogether favourable 
to. Leo’s designs. Dioscurus had in truth been indebted, in a 
great measure, for his triumph, to the power of Chrysaphius 
and of the empress Eudocia; but now Chrysaphius had fallen 
into disgrace, and was banished. ‘The emperor had separated 
from his wife Eudocia, and the latter retired to the district of 
Jerusalem. Pulcheria, the patroness of Flavian, was recalled 
to court, and once more obtained unbounded influence.+ These 
changes alone enabled Leo now to accomplish vastly more at 
Constantinople. Already had Pulcheria caused Flavian’s body 
to be brought to Constantinople, and buried with all the 
honours due to a patriarch. In addition to this, an event now 
occurred which gave the decisive blow. Theodosius died in 
the year 450, when Pulcheria united herself in marriage with 
Marcian, and procured for him the imperial dignity. The 
prevailing religion at court now took an altogether different 
turn. The bishops who had been deposed and exiled on ac- 
count of their faith were recalled, and directed to resume 
their dioceses. As the prevailing doctrinal inclination of the 
court was wont to have great influence on the conduct of very 
many bishops, so it happened too in the present case. Many, 
who under the former reign had taken the side of Dioscurus, 


* See Leo’s letter to the emperor Theodosius, to Pulcheria, and to the 
abbots of Constantinople, ep. 69-71, and the life of the bishop Abundius 
<f Como, in the actis Sanctorum, II. April. p 

; See Theophanes chronograph. 
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under the influence of force or of fear, or who were already in 
the habit of making their doctrinal opinions subservient to 
circumstances, now signified their repentance. The patriarch 
Anatolius transacted all matters relating to the healing of the 
schism of the churches, in a common understanding with the 
Roman bishop Leo; and, to facilitate this, the latter sent a 
new deputation to Constantinople. He declared it to be his 
own mind, that the bishops w.0 had erred simply through 
weakness or fear, should be granted forgiveness, if they signi- 
fied their repentance, and, as he had already required of Ana- 
tolius, should present satisfactory testimonies of their ortho- 
doxy. An exception only should be made of the case of those 
bishops who had taken the lead in the second Ephesian coun- 
ceil, Dioscurus and Juvenalis of Jerusalem. The definitive 
sentence with regard to these last should remain reserved to 
the Roman bishop until after a more exact investigation. 

At the same time, however, the objects and interests of the 
Roman bishop and of the imperial court eould not be brought 
perfectly to agree with each other. Leo proceeded on the sup- 
position that a new investigation of the doctrines of faith was 
wholly unnecessary, since everything had been sufficiently de- 
cided already by what had been determined during the pre- 
vious disputes, and especially by his own letter to Flavian ; 
and that the only proper subject for deliberation and counsel 
was, how to proceed with those who had lately espoused the 
party of the second Fiphesian synod. Should it be thought 
advisable on this account to assemble a general council, this 
ought to be appointed to meet in some Italian city; Flavian 
having in fact appealed to a council to be convened in Italy.* 
But the emperor had in view at the same time with the doc- 
trinal interest, also a political one: he did not wish to sup- 
a schism which was so deeply rooted and so 


press by force 
1e suppression of which might be attended 


widely spread, and tl 
with such disastrous consequences both to church and state ; 
but he wished to devise means for a peaceable settlement. It 
was his desire, therefore, to avoid offending either of the two 
contending parties, and especially did he need to be indulgent 


* KE. g. ep. 82 ad Marcian. Non cujusmodi sit fides tenenda tractan- 
dum est; sed quorum precibus et qualiter annuendum. Ep 94 ad 
evndem. Quamvis synodum tieri intra Ltaliam proposcissem,—which he 


2 ju Ro (ee nonarivrartie 
often repeated va his letters to Coustantnop'e. 
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towards a sect so powerful in one part of the empire, and so 
dangerous on account of their wild fanaticism, as was the 
monophysite or Egyptian party. Hence the object to be ac- 
complished could not appear so easy to the emperor as it did 
to the Roman bishop, neither could he agree with the latter ip 
respect to the choice of means. He wished and hoped—a 
hope which no one but a layman ignorant of the common 
course of theological controversies could entertain—to bring 
about, by means of negociations at a general council, a con- 
cordat, which might serve as the basis of a reconciliation 
between the two parties. But this object was one which he 
could hope to accomplish only by means of a council, whose 
place of assembling should be so near that an influence might 
be brought to bear upon its proceedings from Constantinople ; 
and that, if necessary, the emperor might attend it himself. 
He therefore sent out his letters missive for such a council 
to meet at Nice, in Bithynia, in the year 451. This par- 
ticular town was doubtless selected for the express purpose 
of giving greater authority to the council by the remembrance 
of the first council of Nice, whose ereed it was once more to 
assert in opposition to strange doctrines of erroneous tendency. 
Moreover, the bishop of Rome was invited to take a share in 
the deliberations of this council. 

During these transactions Leo proceeded according to the 
same consistent principles and in the same spirit as he had ever 
maintained. ‘The position which he assumed for himself was 
that of a certain primacy, a certain supreme jurisdiction, 
which it belonged to him to assert over the whole church. 
He alleged as the reason why he could not himself appear at 
that council, not only the then political situation of the 
Western empire, but also the ancient usage, which did not 
permit a Roman bishop to be personally present at a foreign 
general council,* as if this was beneath the dignity of a bishop 
of Rome; and yet he deemed himself warranted to exercise 
the presidency there through his delegates, three bishops and 
two presbyters, whom he sent to Chaleedon ;+ and in fact they 


* See ep. 93 to the synod at Nice: Nee ulla poterat consuetudo per- 
mittere. So, too, the deputies of Leo, in the beginning of the third act 
of the council, borssdir eo ours <a TAs apxrairires bos ETUUAS TOUTO. 

t Ep. 95 to the synod at Nice: In his fratribus, qui ab apostolica 
directi sunt, me synodo yestra fraternitas e@stimet preesidere. 
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often conducted the council in such a manner, as that they 
seemed to arrogate to themselves in the name of the Roman 
bishop a certain supreme judicial authority :* although at the 
same time the patriarch Anatolius of Constantinople con- 
sidered himself the president of the synod. 

The church assembly was now about to be opened at Nice, 
where 630 bishops had already convened; but the disturb- 
ances excited there by fanatical ecclesiastics, monks, and lay- 
men, probably belonging to the party of Dioscurus, and who 
threatened to repeat over the scenes of the second Ephesian 
council, doubtless convinced the emperor that it would be 
necessary to bring the place for the assembling of the council 
nearer to the imperial residence, and more under the influence 
of the government. The Roman delegates also informed the 
emperor, that they dared not attend the council unless he him- 
self would be present. In order, therefore, to the better guid- 
ance of the council, the emperor transferred it from Nice to 
Chalcedon.f, ‘Thus, by its vicinity to the seat of government, 
the object could now ve secured which was originally had in 
view, that the first officers of state and the imperial senate 
might be present at the meetings ; and that, whenever aught 
oecurred of doubtful character, the emperor might be imme- 
diately informed of it, and interpose his veto. 

The imperial court had set itself a problem, the solution of 
which was attended with the utmost difficulty—to reconcile 
and unite together two parties irritated and inflamed with 
fanatical hatred towards each other. This was apparent at 
the very outset, in the manner in which Theodoret was 
received by the two parties, when he appeared in the midst of 


* So, e.g., the Roman delegate, in the third act, said the apostolic see 
had granted pardon to the penitent bishops of the second Ephesian 
council, l. c. 346. When Dioscurus was about to take his seat in the 
synod, the Roman delegates declared they had been instructed by the 
bishop of the city of Rome, which is the head of all the churches, 
xEQaAn: OTM LX IVT OS wacwy Tay txxancioy, NOt to suffer this; for he had 
presumed to hold a synod without the assistance of the apostolic seat, a 
thing which never had been done, and which ought not to be done. 
They declared that they were resolved to take their leave if this was 
permitted. Concil. Chale. act. I. f. 68. 

+ Leo and Anatolius are named together as Laoovres TAS ruyooou. 
Act. IV. f. 436. 

t See the letter of Marcian to the synod at Nice, f. 48 and 49, l. c., 
and Liberatus, ¢c. 13. 
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the council as the accuser of his former judges, and to obtain 
a solemn act of justification. While he was welcomed by the 
Orientals with expressions of enthusiastic sympathy, the 
bishops of the Egyptian party degraded their spiritual cha- 
racter by repeated outeries of blind and frantic fanaticism :— 
“Cast forth the Jew, the enemy of God, the blasphemer of 
Christ !’—and to remind the empress, that she who had 
wrought the overthrow of Nestorianism ought not to tolerate 
this Nestorian, they added, “ Long live the empress! Long: 
live the orthodox emperor!” so that the very laymen of rank, 
who attended the synod in the name of the emperor, were con- 
strained to say that such vulgar outeries ill beseemed bishops, 
and could be of no advantage to any party. But the bishops 
justified themselves on the ground “that they were lifting up 
their voice in defence of piety and the orthodox faith.?* 
True, the influence of the altered tone of the court soon 
manifested itself in the case of those bishops who had attached 
themselves to Dioscurus at the Ephesian council, even such of 
them as had stood with him at the head of the synod. Already, 
during the first proceedings, the majority went over from the 
right side, where the Egyptian party sat, to the left, where the 
Orientals were seated under the presidency of the Roman 
delegates.t Often, especially when the question related to the 
deposing of all those bishops who had stood foremost in the 
second Ephesian council, the council resounded with the cry, 
“We have all sinned, we all ask forgiveness.” Many with 
very ill grace excused the part they had taken at that former 
council, by pleading the command of imperial authority, and 
the constraint to which they were put; whereupon the lay 
dignitaries must reply, that in matters of faith such an excuse 
could not pass ;{ and Dioscurus was doubtless right in saying, 
that such an excuse implied in its very terms an accusation.§ 


* Al sbacBelay xpatouev. act. I. l.c. f. 74. 

+ Coneil. Chale. act. I. f. 130. { Conceil. Chale, act. I. f. 106. 

§ The bishop Besil of Seleucia in Isauria excused his signature to the 
judgment pronounced on the patriarch Flavian, on the plea that deference 
to a tribunal composed of a hundred and twenty or thirty bishops com- 
pelled him to obey their decrees, When, upon this, Dioscurus remarked 
that he had passed judgement on himself of having trampled on right 
through the fear of man, he gave this singular reply: If he had stood be- 
fore secular magistrates he would have been ready to die as a martyr; 
but he had no power to contend with his fathers, LL. c. f. 102. 
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But although the tone of the court exercised so great an 
influence on the conduct of the bishops, and although both 
parties joined in annihilating the Ephesian transactions ; yet 
the breach between them still continued, and the imperial 
ministers, who were to see to it that the emperor's designs at 
the courcil were carried into effect, found it by no means so 
easy to unite them together by means of a common symbol of 
faith, and thereby to put an end to the divisions in the Ori- 
ental church, the fresh outbreaks of which were an object of 
continual dread. The very proposal to draw up a new symbol 
of this kind met from many with determined resistance, be- 
cause doubtless they saw through the motives of policy, which 
would not harmonize with their dogmatic zeal, and hence 
wanted confidence in the whole thing.” Meantime the patri- 
arch Anatolius, while the other business of the council went 
on, proceeded to discuss with a select number of bishops the 
matters of faith. With those who had many objections to 
make against the articles in the letter of Leo, which was to 
obtain the authority of a creed, he entered into an examina- 
tion of their scruples, and endeavoured to remove them, in 
which, too, he seems to have been successful. But when the 
symbol which resulted from those secret deliberations came to 
be laid before the assembly, new difficulties and objections 
could not fail to arise. For although a reconciliation was 
thereby to be brought about between the two parties, yet it 
was unavoidable that there should be a decided preponderance 
one way or the other, either in favour of the Egyptian, or else 
in favour of the Romano-Oriental form of doctrine; and, ac- 
cordingly, either one or the other of the parties must be 
offended. The symbol of faith first proposed} seems to have 
been drawn up particularly with a view to accommodate the 
prevailing interest of the Egyptian party. It contained the 
article, that Christ consists of two natures, which doubtless 
accorded with the Egyptian creed; for that affirmed that the 
natures should be distinguished from each other in conception, 


though not in their actual being.t But some of the Oriental 


* See Concil. Chale. act. IT. f. 286. 

+ There were doubtless good reasons for not incorporating this with 
the other acts of the council; and hence we can only gather its contents 
from the way in which it was received. 

+ That this was the main point may be collected from the negociations 
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bisnops were dissatisfied with that symbol, which was received 
by the other party with loud demonstrations of applause. The 
Koman delegates declared that, if the council could not agree 
with the letter of Leo, they wished liberty to return home ; 
and a council should be held at Rome. ‘This threat, which 
caused a schism to be feared between the Oriental and the 
Occidental church, was sufficient to frighten the imperial 
court; and it was the more earnestly desired to gratify Leo, 
inasmuch as it was hoped that, by showing respect to his doc- 
trinal decisions, he might be induced to recognize the rank 
conceded to the patriarch of Constantinople. (See vol. III. 
p. 242.) It was for this reason so much pains had already 
been taken to give the validity of a creed to the letter of Leo 
addressed to Flavian, with which a part of the bishops could 
not be satisfied.* The civil dignitaries therefore proposed the 
appointment of a new committee to examine the s mmbol of 
faith, to which delegates should be chosen from the different 
parties, particularly six Orientals ; and these should hold their 
meetings and deliberations under the presidency of the Roman 
delegates, as well as of the patriarch Anatolius. But the pro- 
posal to change the symbol of faith was received by many of 
the bishops with loud tokens of disapprobation. The imperial 
commissioners deemed it necessary to draw up a report of the 
doubtful temper of the bishops to the emperor, and wait for 
his commands. The emperor’s decision appeared ; and it was 
of the patriarch Anatolius with the bishops whom he sought to persuade 
to agree in an alteration of the creed. On the same principles which had 
moved them to consent to the deposition of Dioscurus, said he to them, 
they must also.consent to reject the creed ; for Dioscurus had deposed 
Flavian for no other reason than because he maintained the doctrine of 
the two natures; but the creed contained the article that Christ consists 
of (not subsists in) two natures. He would doubtless say, the creed con- 
tained the doctrine of Dioscurus, who had been condemned, not of Fla- 
vian, who had been justi fied, by the council. But the bishops who were 
in favour of the symbol maintained, on the other hand, that Dioseurus 
had not been deposed for doctrinal reasons. See act. V. f. 449, 

* Leo was asked, in a letter addressed to him by the synod, to mani- 
fest, by that concession, his thanks to the emperor for having given the 
force of law to the doctrinal decision of the Roman bishop, and to the 
patriarch, for having united with him in establishing the pure doctrine, 
See Mansi coneil. T. VII. £154. So, too, for the like purpose, the patri- 
arch Anatolius himself hinted at his own services in this respect to the 
bishop Leo, in a letter addressed to the latter, which was first pub ished 
among the works of Leo, by the brothers Ballerini, Mansi VIL. LT 
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ordered that either the proposal for the nomination of a com- 
mittee should be adopted, and that by these such a symbol 
should be drawn up as all could be satisfied with, and against 
which no scruples could be raised ; or else all should, by their 
metropolitans, propose their own faith, and in this way all dis- 
cord be removed; or, if they could not be satisfied with this, 
no other course remained than to take measures, since the 
unity of faith could not be settled here, for holding a general 
council in the West. This last was a threat well calculated 
to have an effect on the bishops. ‘They must have a creed 
dictated to them by the Roman bishop and a Roman council. 
But the threat produced at first nothing but exasperation. 
Such expressions were heard as the following: those who were 
not satisfied with the ancient symbol were Nestorians; these 
might go; they might take up their journey to Rome. The 
commissioners then declared, though doubtless not till after 
many other things had transpired which have not been re- 
ported to us, Dioscurus had avowed it as his doctrine that 
Christ consists of two natures, but could not allow that two 
natures subsisted in Christ. Leo teaches that two natures are 
united without confusion, without change, and without sepa- 
ration, in one and the same Christ. With which of these two 
do you agree? The bishops—who could hardly all of them 
be the same as had opposed every change in the ancient creed 
—now exclaimed, ‘‘ We all have the same faith with Leo; 
whoever contradicts this faith is a Eutychian.” Upon this the 
commissioners suggested, that nothing more was needed than 
to receive into the ereed that article from the letter of Leo. 
After this proposal had been generally received, they held 
with the select committee a secret meeting, in which the new 
symbol of faith was drawn up accordingly. In this it was de- 
fined that the one Christ, Son, Lord, only-begotten, should be 
recognized in two natures,* so that all confusion, change, and 


* Not only the report of the monk Euthymius (see his account of the 
life of Cyrill in Analectis Grecis, Paris, 1688) and of Evagrius prove 
that the reading of the Latin copies of the symbol is the correct one, 
and the reading of the Greek ix v0 ductwy is false; but also the whole 
course of proceedings in the council proves this. Manifestly the earlier 
symbol. more favourable to the Egyptian system of doctrine, contained 
the tx 340 @vciwy, and the favouring of the other party consisted mainly 
in converting the zz into év. Moreover, the éz dv0 gyciwy does not suit 
the connection: the verb yvaei%suevov points rather to the original &. 
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division of the two natures is excluded.* No one should be 
allowed to profess any other creed than this; to teach or to 
think otherwise. 

While all the rest who had been active in the second 
Ephesian council testified their repentance, and requested to 
be forgiven, the patriarch Dioscurus, on the other hand, 
persisted in his opposition. He refused to recognize the 
judicial authority of the council ; and, after having been 
thrice summoned in the customary form, still remained firm in 
his refusal. Meanwhile, in addition to what was objected to 
his behaviour at the second Ephesian council, many grave 
charges, affecting his moral character and his administration 
of the episcopal office, were brought against him by Alexan- 
drian ecclesiastics. Instead of being humbled, he had the 
boldness himself to excommunicate the Roman bishop. He 
was accordingly deprived of all his spiritual titles and dignities. 

But although the person of Dioseurus was sacrificed, even by 
those who had previously consented to serve as his instruments, 
yet the fanatical hatred of his party towards the Orientals was still 
manifested in various ways, and particularly by the outrageous 
manner in which the venerable bishop, Theodoret, was received 
by the council. When, in compliance with a petition of his 
own, the case of Theodoret in the eighth session of the council 
was to be taken up, and he accordingly appeared among the 
assembled ecclesiastics, and referred to the petition about to 
be read as a testimony of his faith, he was constantly inter- 
rupted by the ery : They would allow nothing to be read; all 
he had to do was to condemn Nestorius.  “ Speak out clearly, 
Anathema to Nestorius and his doctrines; anathema to Nes- 
torius and his friends!” Jt is easy to see that Theodoret was 
not prepared to condemn Nestorius at once and without any 
farther qualification ; but that yet he was ready to make any 
sacrifice for the sake of peace, which he could do consistently 
with his convictions and with the demands of conscience. He 
had no hesitation in condemning what men had become wont 
to designate as the Nestorian heresy. We see that Theodoret 
could now yield more than he would have been willing to 
concede at an earlier period. « Truly,” said he with dignified 
The 2» do guctos or the iz duo gutwy was the turning point of the whole 
controversy between the Monophysites and the Duophysites, 

* "Arvyxirws, areimras, ADdiciverws, arwplorws. 
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composure, ‘“‘I speak not otherwise than as I know 1s well- 
pleasing to God. In the first place, I would convince you, 
that my bishopric is not to me so very dear an interest ; that 
I am not solicitous for the honour, and that it is not for the 
sake of it I have come here, but because I have been calum- 
niated. I have come to prove myself an orthodox man, to 
show you that I condemn Nestorius and Eutyches, and every 
man who speaks of two Sons of God.” Again it was loudly 
vociferated: ‘* Say anathema to Nestorius, and to all who 
think like him.” But he was afraid to condemn Nestorianism, 
without having first unfolded what he deemed to be the pure 
doctrine, lest some occasion should be given for employing 
that vacue word Nestorianism for the purpose of condemning 
that which, according to his own convictions, was much rather 
the true doctrine. Hence he said: ‘‘ If I may not be allowed, 
in the first place, to explain how I believe, I cannot express 
that aathema; but I believe’—here the bishops eried out: 
‘‘ Heis a heretic; heisa Nestorian; cast forth the Nestorian.” 
Theodoret then said: ‘‘ Anathema to Nestorius, and to every 
one who calls not Mary the mother of God, and who divides 
the one only-begotten Son into two sons. I have subscribed 
the confession of faith and the letter of the bishop Leo; and 
so I believe. Farewell.” The emperor’s commissioners there- 
upon declared that Theodoret had now given sufficient proof 
of his orthodoxy, and it only remained, that, as he had been 
justified by the Roman bishop, he should be restored to his 
church. ‘To this proposal of the court the assembly now 
aeceded by acclamation.* 


* Amidst these scenes at Chalcedon, we no longer perceive in Theo- 
doret that constancy and firmness with which he had hitherto defended 
his innocent friend. He appears no longer faithful even to those profes- 
sions which he earlier expressed; yet this may have been the effect of a 
momentary weakness. He may have deemed it best to yield for the 
moment to the fury of blind zealots, who would not listen to the voice of 
reason ; especially as he explicitly stated, that with the name Nestorius he 
really condemned only a particular error, to express which men had been 
pleased to coin this term—and it is easy to see that he felt himself placed 
under constraint. But in the strongest contrast with his former behaviour 
stands the way in which he speaks, as, for instance, near the conclusion, 
in one of his latest works, bis account of the heresies (alserizns zaxouubias 
tqizoun), respecting his old friend, where he describes him as an instru- 
ment of Satan: asa man who by his pride plunged the church into 
disorders: who, under the pretext of orthodoxy, introduced at one and the 
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Again, an incident which happened during the fourth action 
of the council foreshadowed what was to be expected from the 
dominant fanaticism in Egypt. Ten aged bishops from this 
country declined to anathematize at once, as they were required 
to do, the doctrines of Eutyches, and to subscribe the letter 
of Leo to Flavian. Such was the despotic authority of the 
Alexandrian bishops over the Egyptian church, that the 
declared it impossible for them, according to the church laws, 
to act in this case independently ; they must wait for the decision 
of the new patriarch of Alexandria, who was still to be elected, 
and govern themselves accordingly. In vain it was objected, 
that they ought not in matters of religious conviction to 
make themselves dependent on the authority of any individual 
man; and that the sentence of the general council must possess 
more force than that of an individual bishop. They implored 
the council to allow them indulgence, because in their own 
country they could not be certain of their lives if they 
ventured to declare themselves independent of their patriarch. 
This delay was finally granted them, under the condition 
that they should not leave Ephesus until the new patriarch 
was elected. 

The council of Chalcedon, by proceeding in this manner, 
could not, of course, secure the object they had in view, which 
was to effect a union of the two parties. The weak spots 
which this assembly discovered by the inward contradictions 
brought to view during the course of its proceedings ; the 
exchange of one confession of faith for another; the influence 


same time the denial of the divinity and of the incarnation of the only- 
begotten Son; one who met at last with the punishment he deserved, and 
the premonitory sign of his future punishment. Fear of the blind zealots 
alone assuredly could not lead him thus to contradict himself; vexation 
at the disorders which had grown out of Nestorius’ attack upon the 
term Ssa70x05 (with which even he was not satisfied), must in the end have 
east a shade in his soul on the memory of the author of those disturb- 
ances. But, nevertheless, we have here a melancholy proof of human 
weakness in a man who otherwise appears to us as a light in an age of 
darkness. Fain would we agree with those who have considered this 
clause to be spurious, were there not so much stronger reasons for the 
contrary supposition, and were it possible also to consider the letter 
addressed to Sporacius on the Nestorian heresy an interpolated piece, 
derived for the most part from that latter clause. For the rest, Theodoret 
perhaps spent the last six or seven years of his life, as he designed to 
do, ep. 146, in seclusion and in the occupation of writing. 
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of court policy on the final result—all this was, of course, ill- 
suited to procure authority for the decisions of this council in 
the minds of those who entertained other opinions.* 

When so passionate a fanaticism in favour of the Egyptian 
monophysitism had manifested itself at this council of Chalce- 
don, it was no wonder that it should soon be more widely 
spread by the adherents of Dioscurus on their return home ; 
and that it should find its way among the swarms of wild and 
untutored monks who were used to these formulas, and produce 
among them the most violent agitations. In the doctrine of 
the two natures, these people saw nothing but pure Nestorian- 
ism, a dividing of the one Christ into two Sons of God, two 
persons. That he who is supreme over nature was still born 
in the natural way, —this, they declared, was enough for 
them to know. ‘The how was what they could not explain.t 
This was the germ of the Monophysite controversies, so 
disastrous to the Oriental church, so pernicious to practical 
Christianity. 

Palestine and Egypt were, at first, the chief seats of this 
controversy. The fanatical monk Theodosius, who returned 
from the Chalcedonian council to Palestine, conveyed thither 
the seeds of discord. He attached himself to the party of the 
deceased emperor’s widew Eudocia, and soon ruled supreme in 
all the cloisters. He set every thing in commotion, raging 
furiously against all who would not secede from the Chalce- 
donian council. The patriarch Juvenalis of Jerusalem was 
banished from his city, and Theodosius himself nominated 
patriarch there by his party. Similar things occurred in other 


* The Monophysites well understood how to avail themselves of these 
weak spots laid open by the council, as we may see from the charges 
they brought against it; to which Leontius of Byzantium or Jerusalem, 
at the end of the sixth century, replied, in his work against the Nesto- 
rians avd the Eutychians. See this work in the Greek original, pub- 
lished by Mansi, Concil. VII. f. 799. If the charge brought by the 
Monophysites (f. $13) really implied that many votes at the-council had 
been purchased with gold, this accusation would assuredly be confirmed 
by the bad defence of Leontius. But this does not lie in the words: they 
speak only of simony in the appointment of bishops. The word yergorovias 
must be understood to refer, not to a vote in the council, but to ordi- 
nations. 

+ In the petition of the monks from Palestine: The va xerver Ouci- 
kw mas yee nara Plow tov varie Pvow ; Harduin. Concil. IJ. f. 
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cities. Provinces were wasted with fire and sword; Theo- 
dosius deposed and appointed bishops. It was finally neces- 
sary to check this evil by resorting to forcible measures. 

The second theatre of these contests was Egypt, and _parti- 
cularly Alexandria. There Proterius had been nominated 
patriarch in the place of the deposed Dioscurus; but, from 
what we have already seen taking place at Chalcedon, we may 
easily gather that Dioscurus would still have a weighty party 
in his favour. ‘There arose a schism, which gave rise to the 
most violent disorders. It became necessary to call in the 
aid of soldiers: the attempt to suppress the schism by force 
only served, as usual, to exasperate men’s minds, and many 
scenes of violence ensued. Finally, quiet was restored, and so 
it continued as long as Marcian lived; although the Mono- 
physite party, headed by the presbyter Timotheus Ailurus, 
continued to subsist as a separate and distinct one. But as 
the Monophysite party, after the death of this emperor in 457, 
indulged the expectation of finding a more favourable disposi- 
tion in his successor, they ventured to appoint and to ordain 
Timotheus as their patriarch. The attempt made by the 
military commandant, to put an end to the difficulties by force, 
led to a tumult, in which Proterius was murdered. Both 
parties now applied to the emperor with petitions. The 
latter, being aware of the great importance of the Monophysite 
party, were the more desirous of removing the schism by 
means of some mutual agreement, without resorting to force. 
He begged the Roman bishop Leo the Great to come himself 
to the Kast, and direct the negociations. But Leo had no 
inclination to do this. Moreover, he was of the opinion that 
no concessions ought to be made at the expense of doctrines 
expressed by a council under the guidance of the Holy Ghost ; 
but that these must only be strictly maintained. The bad 
result of a general council assembled for the purpose of 
restoring peace having at last been made evident by the 
example of the council of Chalcedon, the emperor made trial 
of another expedient. He issued a command to all the 
metropolitans to consult with their bishops respecting the 
manner in which the council of Chalcedon, and the ordination 
of ‘Timotheus, ought to be regarded and treated, and to report 
to him the result of their deliberations. Distinguished above 
others for a wise moderation, rare in this age, was the opinion 
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expressed on this occasion by the bishops of Pamphylia. We 
here meet with a distinction lying far remote from the fanati- 
eal habits of doctrinal conception peculiar to this period—the 
distinction between that which belongs to the essence of 
Christian faith, and that which belongs to the exactness of 
doctrinal definitions requisite for the development of theology. 
‘‘ Those definitions,” said they, ‘‘ were drawn up by the 
Roman bishop Leo, and by the council of Chalcedon, not for 
the purpose of having them pass to the laity, and give offence 
to them; but they were designed for the priests, that they 
might have wherewith to answer gainsayers. The doctrine 
concerning the union of two natures in one Christ was not 
employed for the instruction of catechumens, but only for the 
purposes of theological discussion. ‘hey were of the opinion 
that there ought to be no dispute on the questions, whether 
Christ subsisted in two natures, or consisted of two natures, 
and whether we should speak of one nature of the Word which 
became man: the only important thing was, that the union of 
the two natures should be maintained, but without being con- 
founded. ‘They recommended the condescending indulgence, 
of which Christ was the pattern, as the best and readiest 
means of reclaiming errorists, and of restoring tranquillity.* 

Since the majority of voices, however, now maintained the 
authority of the council of Chalcedon, and were opposed to the 
ordination of Timotheus Ailurus, the emperor Leo resolved 
that he would put an end to the difficulties by force. In the 
year 460, Timotheus Ailurus was banished to Cherson, and in 
his place Timotheus Salophaciolus was appointed patriarch 
of Alexandria. The mild character of the latter enabled 
him for the moment to do something towards restoring tran- 
quillity. 

So much the more violent, however, was the ferment which 
ensued, when, by a political revolution, the hitherto oppressed 
party of the Monophysites at once obtained the preponderance. 
This took place in 476, when Basiliscus succeeded in expelling 
the emperor Zeno, successor to his father-in-law Leo, in the 
year 474, from the imperial throne, and securing it for him- 
self. Whether the fact was that he had not attained to this 
high eminence without the aid of the Monophysite party, or 
whether he hoped to find in this party an important support, 

* See Harduin. Concil. T. II. f 731. 
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he showed from the beginning that it was his purpose to make 
it the ruling party in the East. He was the first to publish 
decisions on matters of faith by imperial laws ; for, in entering 
on his reign, he issued a cireular letter (éyxvx\tov) to be 
signed by all the bishops on pain of being deposed from their 
ofhece, whereby it was established that the Nicene creed, to- 
gether with the several decrees in confirmation of it passed at 
the councils of Constantinople and Ephesus, should alone be 
valid; while, on the other hand, the Chalcedonian symbol and 
the letter of Leo were condemned as standing at variance with 
this, and ordered to be burned wherever they might be found. 
Many of the bishops readily complied with the imperial com- 
mand ; partly such as, being rather inclined of themselves to 
adopt the Monophysite opinion, had only been moved by the 
ruling power to accept the Chalcedonian articles ; and partly 
such as were always in the habit of shaping their opinions 
according to the doctrinal tendency of the court. 

At Alexandria the victory of the Monophysite party would 
take place without any violent struggle, for this party had there 
a natural preponderance. ‘Timotheus Ailurus resumed his 
patriarchate, and the mild Timotheus Salophaciolus quietly 
returned back to his cloister. But violent commotions arose in 
many districts, where hitherto the party of the Chalcedonian 
council had prevailed ; and enthusiastic monks, who exercised 
the greatest influence over the people, stirred them up to 
resistance against the imperial command. The patriarch 
Acacius of Constantinople, although wavering himself, yet 
took courage, from the strength of the zealots, to show resist- 
ance to the emperor. And as, in addition to this, Zeno had, 
in the mean time, strengthened his power, Basiliscus issued, in 
477, a second circular (avreyxbkdorv), whereby the first was 
revoked. Soon after this the victory of Zeno, who once more 
made himself master of the empire, changed the whole face of 
affairs. 

This emperor was the more firmly resolved in the outset 
to do all in his power to advance the party of the council of 
Chalcedon, because doubtless he was especially indebted to this 
party for the recovery of his throne, and because his political 
interests would make him hostile to the other party, which 
Basiliscus had favoured. This change of court orthodoxy was 
soon followed by the usual consequences attending such 
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lamentable dependence of the church on the state. Those 
same bishops of Asia Minor who, under the preceding reign, 
had defended themselves before the emperor Basiliscus against 
the charge of having only subscribed his circular letter by con- 
straint and from motives of fear; who had styled this docu- 
ment, in their communication to him, a divine and apostolic 
letter :* who had declared to him that the world must go to 
ruin if he did not uphold the authority of his religious edict ; 
who called on him to depose the patriarch Acacius from his 
seat—these same bishops now testified to this very patriarch 
their repentance, writing to him that they had subscribed the 
circular letter of Basiliscus, not from conviction, but because 
they were compelled to it; but that in their faith they really 
agreed with that which had been piously and rightly deter- 
mined at the council of Chalcedon. 

This change must have had a very great influence, especially 
on the condition of the Alexandrian church, in which the Mo- 
nophysite party was ever predominant. Timotheus Ailurus 
was allowed, it is true, peacefully to end the few remaining 
days of his old age in the patriarchal office ; but when, after 
his death in 477, the Monophysite party proceeded to choose 
the archdeacon Petrus Mongus as his successor, the emperor 
looked upon this as an insurrection : he pronounced sentence of 
death on Petrus Mongus, and the latter seems to have escaped 
the execution of this sentence only by flight. It was ordered 
that Timotheus Salophaciolus should be restored to the patri- 
archate of Alexandria. ‘The emperor threatened all laymen 
and ecclesiastics who should not within two months recognize 
Salophaciolus as their patriarch, with the loss of all their dig- 
nities and churches, and with exile. { The restored patriarch 
Timotheus was enabled for the moment, by his moderation and 
gentleness, to preserve quiet at Alexandria. He presented a rare 
example for this age—protecting instead of persecuting the 
Monophysite party, insomuch that the emperor had to admo- 


* The 9e/ov—divinum,—the usual designation, indeed, derived from 
the pagan times, and applied to whatever came from the emperor; but 
it was bad enough in bishops, when speaking of religious matters, to 
imitate such phraseology. 

+ Comp. Evagr. hist. eecles. III. ¢. 5 and 9. 

+ See the letters of the Roman bishop Felix III. to the patriarch Aca- 
cius, and to the emperor Zeno. 
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nish him to use greater severity towards the heretics, and not 
allow them to hold their church assemblies and to baptize ; 
but, notwithstanding this, he still continued to pursue the same 
course of conduct. Hence he was universally esteemed by the 
Alexandrians, and they would call out to him in the streets 
and in the churches—‘ Although we have no church-fellowship 
with you, yet we love you.”* 

But after the death of Timotheus Salophaciolus, which soon 
ensued, there arose a new schism. ‘The party which was by far 
the most numerous, that of the Monophysites, chose for their 
patriarch the archdeacon Petrus Mongus; the minor party of 
the Chalcedonian council chose the chief treasurer of the 
Alexandrian church, John Talaya. The emperor at first 
was resolved to approve the choice of the Chalcedonian fac- 
tion alone; but a complication of events led him to change 
his mind. 

John ‘Talaya, at that time presiding as presbyter over the 
churches on the island of Tabennee, had been sent by the patri- 
arch Timotheus Salophaciolus, after the latter had been 
reinstated in his office by the emperor Zeno, on a mission to 
Constantinople, in company with Gennadius, a kinsman of 
the patriarch, and bishop of Lower Hermupolis. Gennadius 
remained behind at Constantinople, and had there acquired 
great influence as plenipotentiary or agent (apocrisiarius) of 
the Egyptian patriarch. John Talaya, however, had entered 
into a connection with Illus, one of the first men of the empire, 
to whom the emperor was in part indebted for the recovery of 
his throne ; and probably at this time Illus engaged, perhaps 
not without the assurance of receiving a splendid remuneration 
from 'Talaya, that he would procure for him the patriarchate 
after the death of the aged Timotheus. For this reason, after 
his return to Egypt, Talaya gave up his office in the church 
at Tabennae, and resumed the post which he had before occu- 
pied at Alexandria, so that he might be ready, on the death of 
Timotheus, immediately to make such arrangements as would 
secure the attainment of his object beyond all fear of a failure. 
From this place he sent many and valuable presents to Illus. 
Relying on the patronage of this powerful man, he deemed it 


* See Liberati Diaconi breviarium cause Nestorianorum et Kutychi- 
anorum, ed. Garnier, pag. 108 
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the less necessary to secure the good-will of Gennadius, whom 
he had left behind at Constantinople, or of the patriarch him- 
self; and by this neglect he made them both his enemies. 
The deputy whom he sent with his inaugural letter (év@povic- 
rua) to Constantinople, was instructed not to present this 
immediately to the patriarch, but first inquire after his patron, 
the influential Illus, and to proceed in all respects as he should 
direct ; but as the latter was then at Antioch, the deputy of 
John Talaya set off for that city without presenting his letter 
to the patriarch.* By this unexampled neglect of the honour 
due to him as bishop of the imperial residence, the patriarch 
Acacius was completely disgusted ; and as Illus soon after 
rebelled against the emperor, Acacius was the more easily en- 
abled to make John Talaya hateful also to the emperor Zeno. 
Peter Mongus, the head of the Monophysite party, was cun- 
ning enough to turn these circumstances to his own advantage. 
He visited Constantinople in person, and pointed out the 
danger to which the exasperation of the numerous party of the 
Monophysites might expose the tranquillity of the state, if a 
patriarch were thrust upon them whom they could not approve. 
He proposed, on the other hand, a treaty by which he hoped 
to unite all in one church. Acacius entered into this scheme, 
and persuaded the emperor to favour it. The latter issued, in 
the year 482, a treaty of agreement addressed to the churches 
of the Alexandrian patriarchate, which, by omitting the ex- 
pressions employed in the disputed questions, and abiding only 
by general terms, was expected to bring about the removal of 
this opposition. It was here determined that no other creed 
should be valid than the Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol, 
which had been confirmed at Ephesus. A symbolical autho- 
rity was given to the anathemas of Cyrill, and, without men- 
tioning uames and persons, or the nature of the dispute, it was 
declared that Christ is one and not two, since miracles and 
sufferings were referred to one and the same person. Moreover, 
sentence of condemnation was pronounced not only on Nes- 
torianism and Eutychianism, but also on ail who taught or had 
taught contrary to these articles, whether at Chalcedon or in 
any other synod or place whatsoever.} 


See Liberat. c. 16 and 17, and Theophanes’ chronography. 
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This concordate was now designed, in the purpose of the 
emperor, to serve as a basis for the peace of the church. 
“Those among the Monophysites who agreed to subscribe it 
should, without being required to give up their pecular opin- 
ions, be received by the other party into the communion of the 
church ; and also the latter should be left free to retain their 
peculiar doctrines, and for themselves to maintain the au- 
thority of the council of Chalcedon, and of Leo’s letter to 
Plavian. But without interfering with these differences, the 
concordate should stand valid as the basis of church fellowship, 
and neither party should stigmatize the other as heretical ; 
but such an object was not to be attained in this way. The 
zealous Monophysites demanded an explicit condemnation of 
the council of Chalcedon, and of the letter to Flavian ; and as 
they separated from the moderates, who were satisfied with the 
concordate, without having any principal leader, they were 
from henceforth designated as the headless sect (Acephaloi). 
Now when those bishops who chiefly agreed with this party in 
their doctrinal opinions, allowed themselves to be influenced 
by their respect for it, they lost the confidence of those with 
whom, by means of the compromise, they had concluded a 
peace. On the other hand, the zealous adherents of the 
Chalcedonian council were far from being satisfied with a 
written contract in which this council was spoken of in such 
disparaging terms; and all who accepted the compromise ap- 
peared to them as Monophysites. Thus it happened, that the 
henoticon, instead of doing away the schism, only made it 
worse than it was before. Instead of two parties, there were 
now four—the zealots on both sides and the moderates of the 
two parties who accepted the compromise. The warm ad- 
herents of the Chaleedonian council found great sympathy in 
the Roman church, and these stigmatized the dominant party 
of the Oriental church as heretical. A schism between the 

fastern and the Western church was the consequence of 
this. 

While these commotions growing out of the henoticon were 
still in progress, the Emperor Zeno, A.p, 491, died, and was 
succeeded by Anastasius. The latter was only desirous of 
preserving peace, and of silencing the heretic-makers on both 
sides; and for this reason he would not suffer the treaty ot 
coalition to drop. But this moderation, preceeding from 
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motives of policy, could only make him an object of suspicion 
to the zealots; and as he would tolerate nothing which was 
opposed to his plans, in seeking to preserve peace, he ap-: 
peared in the light of a persecutor. Serious disturbances, 
arising out of the struggle between the two parties, broke out 
during this emperor’s reign in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Constantinople ; and his efforts to compel the enthusiasts to 
moderation were attended with no other result than to render 
the commotions more violent. As he exerted himself with the 
most vigour to repress the enthusiasts near by, in Constanti- 
nople itself, he must of course become suspected of favouring 
the Monophysites. In the patriarch of Constantinople he 
found a violent antagonist. By the patriarch Euphemius, the 
orthodoxy of the emperor had been suspected from the first ; 
he had consented to his taking the throne only on condition 
that the emperor should give him a written assurance that he 
would attempt to do nothing against the authority of the 
Chalcedonian council. Anastasius soon endeavoured to get 
rid of him, which he could not do without exciting a tumult 
among the people. The presbyter Macedonius, in whom, until 
now, no one had ever witnessed any symptom of passionate 
zeal, was nominated his successor ; but he too must soon 
incur the imperial displeasure, since he was not willing to 
lose his character for orthodoxy among the zealots of the 
party attached to the Chalcedonian council; and therefore 
connected himself more closely with them than suited the em- 
peror’s plans. Besides this, two men of vigorous activity now 
took the lead of the hitherto headless but zealous Monophysite 
party ; and, in other districts, disturbances arose, the influence 
of which spread to Constantinople. One of these persons, 
Xenayas, of Tahal in Persia, had already contended zealously 
against the Nestorians in his own country. Afterwards he 
had betaken himself to Syria; and the Monophysite patriarch 
of Alexandria, Peter the clothier, so called after the trade 
which he pursued as a monk* (originally one of the monks 
associated with Eutyches at Constantinople), had made him 
bishop of the city of Hieropolis or Mabug. By the same dig- 
nitary his name also was changed into the Greek form Philo- 
xenos, and by this name he is best known as the promoter 
of the so-called Philoxenian Syriac translation of the New 
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Testament. But with the successor of this Monophysite 
patriarch, with Flavian, who was more inclined to the 
doctrines of the Chalcedonian council, his zeal in giving 
spread to the Monophysite doctrines involved him in a quarrel ; 
for though Flavian was willing to purchase peace by yielding 
many points, yet nothing could induce him expressly to con- 
demn the doctrine of the two natures. Violent contests en- 
sued, which spread even to the adjacent Palestine. 

‘The second of these two new leaders of the Monophysite 
party was Severus, who came from Sozopolis in Pisidia. 
While a pagan, he had devoted himself to the study of the law, 
in the famous law-school at Berytum, and afterwards became 
an advocate. At Tripoli in Phoenicia, he received baptism, 
became a monk, and united himself with a society of zealous 
Monophysites. Banished by a hostile party, he came with a 
number of his companions to Constantinople, to seek protection 
from the emperor. He told him that the defence of the Chalce- 
donian council was the cause of all the disturbances ; he sought 
to introduce a certain addition to the old and venerated chureh 
song, the trisagion (the thrice holy, from Isa. vi.), which 
might serve as the basis of a coalition between the two parties. 
Some time before, the above-named Monophysite church- 
teacher, Peter the clothier, had already added to one of the 
invocations to God in that church hymn the clause Thou who 
wast crucified for us (6 cravpwOerc Ov tywac). The transfer of 
predicates, which was expressed in this clause, in fact perfectly 
coincided with the Monophysite type of doctrine ; but it might 
also, ” another sense, precisely after the same manner as the 
term Seoroxoe had already been adopted into the eburch phra- 

a be admitted by the Duophysites as being opposed to 
Nestorianism; and, so, by this opposite reference of the same 
term, both parties might come together. Of this ambiguity 
Severus availed himself; but in the then existing ferment of 
minds at Constantinople, this addition appeared as a crass 
Monophysitism, as impinging on the immutability of the divine 
essence; and this innovation met with the most determined 
resistance. While, in the public worship of God, one party 
sang the old church- -hymn in its simple form, the “other burst 
in, Toudly vociferating the added words. Thus the very so- 
lemnities of worship were profaned by expressions of worldly 
passion, and even by bloody contests, As the rumour spread 
VOL. IV. R 
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that the emperor favoured the addition to the church hymn, and 
was threatening to remove the patriarch Macedonius, a violent 
tumult broke forth. The houses of many of the grandees were 
burned ; a monk, who was supposed to be the author of the 
addition, was seized by the infuriated populace and murdered, 
and his head was carried about in triumph stuck upon a pole. 
Then appeared the emperor at the cireus before the assembled 
people, without his crown. He declared himself willing to lay 
down the government; but all could not reign at once, one 
must be sovereign. ‘These words had their effect on the excited 
multitude; the people besought the emperor to retain the 
eovernment, and promised tranquillity. The emperor took 
advantage of this favourable moment: he caused the patriarch 
Macedonius to be removed, and Timotheus, a presbyter, who 
had accepted the henoticon, was appointed his successor. 
Meanwhile, the emperor saw himself under the necessity, for 
many reasons, of yielding to the fury of the exasperated party 
of the Chalcedonian council, where this predominated. By 
this exasperation, aid and comfort was given to the insurrection 
of the military commander Vitalian, which broke out in the 
year 514; and Anastasius found himself compelled to enter 
‘nto conditions of peace, to the advantage of the adherents of 
the Chalcedonian council. He promised to assemble a council 
at Heraclea in Thrace, and moreover to invite the assistance 
of the Roman bishop, so that, above all things, the church 
fellowship might thus be restored with the latter, which 
amounted to no more nor less than that the Chaleedonian coun- 
cil should be reinstated in its authority ; for no hope certainly 
could be entertained of making peace with the Roman church 
on any other terms than these. Yet Anastasius sought to put 
off the fulfilment of these irksome conditions as long as he 
could; and the difficulties which were raised by the Roman 
church in conducting the negociations for peace, facilitated his 
slans, The enthusiasm for the Chaleedonian council, and the 
hatred of Monophysitism and of the emperor Anastasius, who 
was considered to be its champion, did but mount so much 
the higher after the emperor's death, and at the commencement 
of the reign of bis successor Justin, in 518. 

When John, the patriarch of Constantinople und er the new 
covernment, made his first appearance at the publie worship, 


he was received by the assembled people with loud shouts, 
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demanding that, since the Manichean Anastasius no longer 
reigned, but the orthodox Justin, the authority of the Chalee- 
donian council should once more be publicly recognized ; that 
the anathema should be pronounced on Severus, and on all 
the leaders of the Monophysite party ; that all Monophysites 
should be removed from the imperial court and from the 
capital ;* and that fellowship should be restored with the 
Roman church. The asseinbled multitude did not desist from 
their impetuous outcries till the patriarch yielded. Similar 
demands of ecclesiastics, monks, and laity, came also from 
other churches. As the emperor Justin, a rude Thracian, who 
took no interest himself in theological disputes, was governed 
by his two chief ministers, Vitalian and Justinian, who 
warmly espoused the doctrines of the Chaleedonian council, 
he would very easily be persuaded to every measure which 
favoured the interests of this party. New negociations were 
entered into with the Roman bishop Hormisdas, and men 
were ready to consent to all the conditions prescribed by that 


“ See the protocol in the acts of the council under Mennas, Harduin. 
T. Il. f. 1334 and 1355. The hatred was particularly manifested against 
the powerful lord chamberlain (Prapositus sacri cubiculi) Amantius. 
The multitude shouted in allusion to him: Tov argo rod rarariov tw 
fare. He must doubtless have had great influence under Anastasius, in 
promoting Monophysitism ; for, in calling upon the patriarch publicly to 
declare himself, it was exclaimed that, under the reign of a Justin, he 
needed have no fear of Amantius: O8 PoBnoas *Awaverioy roy Mavixeiov, 
loverives Paoireve?. 1. c. Harduin. f. 1839. This Amantius, however, was 
hated and suspected by the emperor Justin; for he had conceived the 
project of making a certain count Theocritus emperor through whom he 
might hope to be ruler himself. He had for this purpose given a sum 
of money to Justin, then commander of the emperor’s body guard, in 
order that, by a skilful distribution of it, he might purchase votes in 
favour of Theocritus; but Justin used the gold in behalf of himself, and 
became emperor. Of course he must now stand in dread of Amantius ; 
and hence soon caused him to be executed. See Evagr. 1. IV. ¢. 2, 
Theophanes, Chronograph, at the commencement of the reign of Justin. 
‘The assassination of Amantius, however, was deemed a judgment on the 
heretic. See the popular exclamation in an assembly in the church at 
Tyre, which likewise demanded the condemnation of the Monophysites. 
Harduin. 1. c. f. 1859. *Antdavey "Apadyrls 6 ayrderns THs Teiados. We 
discern here the hidden connection betwixt the plots of political and 
theological parties. The fear of the infection of Monophysitism was in 
many districts so great, that in Tyre, for example, the Kgyptian dealers 
in wood were not suffered to remain in the city, lest they might spread 
the Monophysite heresy beyond Egypt. L. ce. 1355. 
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bishop for the restoration of church-fellowship. Among these 
was the severe one, that the names of all the bishops who, under 
the preceding reign, had accepted the henoticon, or attached 
themselves to the Monophysite party, should be expunged 
from the church records. ‘To anathematize the leaders of the 
Monophysite party was a point which might be easily secured ; 
nor was there any hesitation at Constantinople even to surrender 
the patriarch Acacius to the popular will. But, in many 
districts, ecclesiastics and churches were not at all disposed to 
sacrifice the memory of their beloved bishops: they would not 
suffer themselves to be moved to this by arguments or by 
threats. New schisms and bloody disturbances were to be 
feared, if they were forced to this. The emperor himself, 
therefore, requested the Roman bishop to yield a little on this 
point.* The Monophysite clergymen, however, were deposed 
from their places. Severus, who had managed to make himself 
patriarch of Antioch, was threatened with a seyerer fate through 
the vengeance of the commander Vitalian, who had been in- 
jured by him; but he saved himself by fleeing to Egypt, where 
he met with a friendly reception from his Monophysite fellow- 
believers. ‘There the party was too strong to be prudently 
attacked. 

Justinian, the successor of this emperor, from the year 
527, meant to be considered a zealous champion of the Chal- 
cedonian orthodoxy. Intermeddling in theological disputes 
was with him a favourite passion ; and he would very willingly 
have been lawgiver to the church, in the same sense as he was 
to the state; but the more he acted, or supposed he acted, by 
his own impulse, the more he served as the tool of others, 
who knew how to influence him by taking advantage of his 
weakness. Thus was he often obliged to subserve interests to 
which he was altogether opposed in his own intentions. In 
particular, his wife Theodora, who governed him, and who 
was herself attached to Monophysitism, successfully plotted 
many a scheme for the advantage of the Monophysite party, 
which he abhorred. She even went so far as to cause to be 
formed, under the very eyes of the emperor at Constantinople, 
a Monophysite society, whose branches extended through all 


* See the correspondence between the patriarch of Constantinople, the 
emperor Justin, and the Roman bishop Hormisdas, 
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parts of the empire, and to procure that a Monophysite should 
be elevated to the episcopate of the imperial residence; and 
every thing was prepared to raise up the Monophysites from 
their state of oppression to being the dominant party. Her 
principal agent in accomplishing all this was a person by the 
name of Anthimus. He had once been bishop over the church 
at Trapezund in Pontus ; but, without waiting to be regular] 

dismissed from the pastoral relation, he had left his flock for 
the purpose, as he pretended, of having it in his power to lead 
a perfectly Christian life as a monk ;* but probably, if we 
may judge from the sequel, he was led to this step, like so 
many others, by more doubtful motives; and the truth was, 
that the court life had more charms for him than the ad- 
ministering of a pastoral office distinguished by no outward 
splendour, in an insignificant town. He betook himself to 
Constantinople ; there his ascetic garb procured for him dis- 
tinguished consideration; he gained the confidence of the 
empress Theodora, and the alternate residence at the court 
and at a pleasant villa near Constantinople} suited him better 
than his former secluded life in the pastoral office. This 
person now drew around him all the most important men of 
the Monophysite party, who, under the protection of Theo- 
dora, visited Constantinople ; and amongst these was Severus. 
At length, by the management of Theodora, Anthimus, in 
the year 535, was nominated patriarch of Constantinople.} 
Of a surety, the emperor Justinian, who was so zealously 
orthodox, entertained no other idea than that his bishop was 
a staunch adherent of the Chaleedonian council. And perhaps 
the trick would have lasted still longer, and the cunning Theo- 
dora would have succeeded in accomplishing still more, if the 
whole plan had not been frustrated by an accident quite un- 
foreseen, after the deception had been kept up no longer than 
a year. It happened that the Roman bishop Agapetus visited 
Constantinople as ambassador of the East Gothic king Theo- 
doric. Many dissatisfied ecclesiastics and monks took this 


* In the first action of the council under Mennas, it says: Oro: tx 
Torrov Thy idiay ixxrnclev xaraarlaov, nce) rirAacwivoy Biov tyneursias dye 
Aacbov. F. 1195, lee. 

+ His reouersiov, act. IV. sub Menna, f. 1243. 

{ Procopius, in his secret history of the court (hist. arcana), ¢. 17, says 
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opportunity of presenting to the Roman bishop, who had less 
to fear than others from the anger of the empress, and could 
therefore act more independently at the court, a formal com- 
plaint against the bishop Anthimus, charging him partly with 
erroneous doctrines, and partly with unjustifiable proceedings 
to obtain the patriarchate of Constantinople. The Roman 
bishop required him to prove his orthodoxy by a confession of 
faith, and (in accordance with the church laws of the West, 
which forbade the transfer of bishops) to return back from 
the patriarchate of Constantinople to his earlier bishopric, 
which he had voluntarily abandoned. As Anthimus could 
not consent to this, Agapetus excommunicated him from the 
fellowship of the church, a moreover avoided all intercourse 
with him. The empress was unable to change the mind of 
the Roman bishop either by promises or by threats. When, 
through his Aatenutt Justinian came to see how grossly he 
had been deceived, his indignation knew no bounds. Anthi- 
mus was deposed; and at the recommendation of Agapetus, 
the presbyter Mennas, superintendent of the great hospital at 
Constantinople, was nominated patriarch. ? 

The new patr iarch, in the year 536, invited the bishops who 
happened to be then present in Constantinople, to meet in a 
synod (civodoe événpotca) for the purpose of putting a final 
seal on the condemnation of Monophysitism, and its defenders. 
The emperor Justinian accompanied the decrees of this council 
with a confirmatory law, altogether worthy of his despotic 
spirit: **‘ The leaders of the Monophysite party should keep 
away from the residence and from all the more important 
cities; they should live quietly and without disturbance as 
private persons, and take good care how they corrupted others, 
and Jed them into blasphemy. The writings of Severus should 
be burned, and none should be permitted either to own or to 
transcribe them. Every person who dared to transcribe them 
should suffer the loss of his right hand.”’+ 

When the empress Theodora saw her plans defeated, she 
still did not relinquish her object; but, fruitful of intrigues, 
endeavoured to effect it in another way. She cultivated the 
acquaintance of the deacon Vigilius, who had come to Con- 
stantinople in the retinue of the Roman bishop Agapetus. 
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* See Concil. sub Menna, act. I. Liberati breviar. ¢. 21. 
+ Harduin. Concil. T. II. f. 1406. 
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The ambition of this unprincipled man led her to hope that 
she might convert him into a suitable instrument for accom- 
plishing 1 her designs. Agapetus having died, either, as some 
report, before he left Constantinople, or according to others, 
while on his journey home, she held out to Vigilius the pro- 
mise of a large sum of money and of the Roman bishopric, if 
he would pledge himself to overthrow the authority of the 
Chaleedonian council, and to testify in writing that he agreed 
in faith with Anthimus, and likewise with shel other leaders of 
the Monophysite party. Vigilius consented to the conditions, 
and the whole intrigue was managed and conducted between 
two women. Antonina, the wife of the Greek general Beli- 
sarius, whose successful campaigns had extended the power of 
the East Roman empire in Italy, was the confidant of the 
empress and of her plans, and employed to co-operate with 
her in carrying them into execution. She worked upon her 
husband. 

In the mean time, Silverius had already been appointed the 
suecessor of Agapetus. It was now necessary for him either 
to make the same engagements which Vigilius had made, or 
else give place for the latter. But, as he would not consent 
to sacrifice his convictions for any temporal advantage, he was 
falsely accused of a design to betray Rome to the Goths, the 
enemies of the Greek empire, which accusation might derive 
some colour of truth from the fact of the friendly relations 
formerly existing betweex the bishop and the king of the East 
Goths, and it was an easy matter for the faithless Greeks to 
fabricate records and testimonies. Silverius accordingly was 
banished, and Vigilius appointed bishop in the year 538. 

More could be “obtained from him, inasmuch as the cause of 
the faith stood with him in very slight account. In truth, he 
had but a very imperfect acquaintance with the controversies 
relating to it, and the interest he took in them was as slight 
as his knowledge of them. He confided to the hands of Anto- 
nina a letter addressed to Anthimus and the other leaders of 
the Monophysite party, in which he really expressed opinions 
wholly in accordance with the Monophysite views, and sigm- 
foe his agreement in faith with them; but at the same time 
he craftily requested them, in order that he might keep on 
2ood terms with all parties, to be careful not to divulge what 
le had written, but rather to put on the appearance of being 
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particularly suspicious about his faith, so that he might the 
more easily accomplish what he had undertaken. 

While Vigilius then was thus bent on serving two parties, 
one secretly, the other openly, it was out of the power of 
Theodora to execute through him a single one of her projects ; 
for he took good care not to make any public declaration in 
accordance with her views. She thus found that her money 
and her intrigues had been expended to no purpose; and, in 
being deceived herself in attempting to deceive others, she met 
the deserved punishment of cunning perfidy. 

But, notwithstanding this, she did not yet give up her ob- 
ject; and in the irresistible propensity of the emperor Justi- 
nian to decide on matters which he did not understand, in the 
various manifold strifes between the theological parties at 
court, and in the unprincipled character of Vigilius, she could 
still find means that flattered her with a more favourable pro- 
spect of accomplishing that object, or at least of involving the 
opponents of Monophysitism in a quarrel among themselves. 
The opportunity for doing this was as follows: The old Syrian 
church-teachers, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Ibas 
of Edessa, had, from the first, been special objects of the fanati- 
cal hatred and the heresy-hunting spirit of the Monophysite 
party. In the secret bargain which had procured for Vigilius 
the title of Roman bishop, he had pledged himself also to 
anathematize Theodore and Theodoret.* 

From what had happened in a different quarter, the Mono- 
physite court-party, who no longer dared to speak loud, found 
it in their power to unite with another party at court governed 
by a doctrinal interest entirely different from their own, for 
the accomplishment of this plan, which, as we see from the 
engagement entered into by Vigilius, had been long before 
projected. We must here cast a glance at certain events, 
which we shall notice more fully in another connection, but 
here only in a cursory manner. 

The doctrines and writings of Origen, with which but few 


* In the above cited letter to the Monophysite bishops, he concludes 
with the words: Anathematizamus ergo Theodorum, Theodoretum et 
omnes qui eorum statuta coluerunt vel colunt. Even Facundus of Her- 
mione knew of this secret bargain of ambition. De ipsius episcopi 
2omani chirographis ambitionis impulsu, quum fieri arderet episcopus, 
parti alteri factis. Ep. ad Mocian. Sirmond. II. 593, i. 
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in the Oriental church were then accurately acquainted, and 
which in the Western church were wholly unknown, had just 
at this time met with great acceptance in the cloisters of Pales- 
tine; and a party of enthusiastic Origenists had there risen up, 
who were violently opposed by the zealots for the orthodoxy of 
the church. But this Origenistic party had so managed as to 
acquire great influence at court through the agency of two of 
their own abbots, Domitian, and particularly Theodore Ascidas. 
‘These had taken up their residence at Constantinople; and, 
by the zeal which they showed in defence of the Chalcedonian 
council, won the special regard of the emperor Justinian, and 
hence possessed great influence in the palace.* He made 
Doinitian bishop of Ancyra in Galatia; Theodore A’scidas 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia ; but, notwithstanding these 
appointments, they resided at court still more than with their 
communities, and used their whole influence to protect and to 
advance the party of their fellow-believers in Palestine. The 
patriarch Peter of Jerusalem, who was opposed to the Origen- 
ists, could not sustain himself against the influence of the power- 
ful court party, and was obliged, in spite of himself, to make 
many concessions, in order to preserve his patriarchal dignity 
against the court intrigues which under the emperor Justinian 
carried all before them. But could the eyes of the emperor be 
once opened to see what a heretic Origen had beep, and what 
heresies were to be found in his writings, the Origenistic party 
was lost; and how easily might this be brought about! It 
actually was brought about by a coincidence of events coming 
from different quarters. 

The patriarch Peter of Jerusalem, who longed to be de- 
livered from the yoke of the Origenistic court party, instructed 
two abbots, who sided with the opponents of Origenism, to 
bring before him a formal complaint against the Origenists, 
setting forth the heresies of Origen in detail. This document 
he sent to the emperor with a letter, describing to him the 
commotions excited by the Origenistic party.t Besides this, 
Pelagius, the Apocrisiarus of the Roman bishop, had come to 
Palestine on some particular ecclesiastical business with which 
he had been entrusted by the emperor. He was then joined 

* Teorns rappnoias vy cH rararly Heraoxovrss. Cyrilli Scythopolitani 
vita S. Saba, s. 83. Coteler, monumenta ecclesie Gree, T. ILI, 

7 L. c. vita Saba, c. 85. 
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by four monks, who accompanied him from Palestine to Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of laying before the emperor ex- 
tracts from the writings of Origen, in proof of his heresies, 
and of procuring their condemnation.* To a Roman ecclesi- 
astic, the heresies of Origen would appear extremely dangerous; 
aud perhaps Pelagius was governed by motives of policy, even 
more than by a solicitude for the purity of doctrines ; for he 
had long been jealous of the great power of Theodore Ascidas 
at the imperial court;+ and the condemnation of Origen’s 
doctrines, as heretical, would furnish him an opportune means 
of procuring his downfall. The patriarch Mennas of Constan- 
tinople also, who doubtless had often felt annoyed by the 
dominion of Theodore, readily entered into this plan; and 
both united their efforts in urging the emperor to condemn 
Origen’s heresies. To the latter a welcome opportunity was 
here presented for establishing, by a religious edict, his autho- 
rity as lawgiver also for the church, which indeed was the 
erand object of his ambiton.t In the year 541, he issued a 
document drawn out in detail, and addressed to the patriarch 
Mennas, which was perfectly in character with his despotic 
temper, and in which he endeavoured to show what a detest- 
able heretic Origen was, by enumerating the titles of the seve- 
ral heresies with which he had been furnished in the manner 
above described. He invited the patriarch to assemble a 
“home synod” (cvvodoe évdnpotca), and cause Origen and his 
doctrines to be condemned. A copy of these synodal pro- 
ceedings should be sent to all bishops and abbots, to receive 
their respective signatures ; and, for the future, no person 
should be appointed a bishop or an abbot, without first con- 
demning Origen along with the other heretics.§ Similar let- 


* As the letter which the patriarch Peter of Jerusalem sent to Con- 
stantinople was the same in substance with that which these four monks 
presented to the emperor, it might be that these monks, of whom 
Liberatus speaks (c. 33), and whose names are given by Evagrius (IV. 
38), were no other than the delegates of the patriarch Peter. 

+ Liberatus, 1. c. emulus existens Theodoro. 

t Liberatus. Annuit imperator facillime gaudens se de talibus causis 
judicium ferre. 

§ For according to the beautiful custom, introduced under the emperor 
Justinian, in order to obtain a spiritual office, it was necessary to snb- 
scribe such a condemnation of the most famous heretics, aigérixe: of & 
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ters the emperor caused to be despatched also to the other 
patriarchs. The execution of this measure would occasion no 
general disturbance, as the judgment of the church concerning 
Origen had long since been settled. Mennas held the synod 
required by the emperor, which decided according to the im- 
perial command, 

But the object which it was hoped to accomplish by this 
condemnation, namely to effect the ruin of the Origenistic 
party, was nevertheless defeated ; for Theodore and Domitian 
sacrificed the truth, in order to save their own interests and 
that of their party; as, indeed, great liberty of accommodating 
one’s self to circumstances was allowed by the principles of 
this Origenistic party, that the end sanctifies the means, and 
that the truth is not for all men. They likewise subscribed 
the decrees of the synod, and consequently nothing could be 
done to them.* They preserved their authority at court, and 
could still secretly work none the less effectually for the inter- 
est of the Origenistic party, insomuch that Theodore Ascidas 
ventured to threaten the patriarch Peter that he would cause 
him to be deposed unless he received the Origenistic monks 
who had been expelled back again to their cloisters.+ 

Doubtless, however, notwithstanding their success for the 
present in defeating the plots of their adversaries, they could 
feel no security for the future amid circumstances so threaten- 
ing; for if their opponents could contrive to expose their 
hypocritical acquiescence in the condemnation of the Origen- 
istic heresies, and their secret machinations in favour of a 
party condemned by an imperial command, a heavy disgrace 
awaited them. They must, therefore, anticipate the blow 
which might so easily crush them, and endeavour to turn it 
upon their adversaries. They must seek to draw off ‘the at- 
tention of the emperor from the heresies of Origen, by oceu- 
pying it with something else ; thus they could unite with their 
other object the pleasure of taking revenge on their adver- 
saries, by attacking them on the side of their doctrinal interests. 
All this was craftily combined in the plan of causing the 
anathema which had been pronounced on Origen to fall back 
on the Syrian church teachers Theodore, Ibas, and Theodoret. 
Such a measure would not appear to have come directly from 


* Vita Sake, c. 85, near the end. + Vita Sabze, e. 86. 
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Monophysitism, for even by men who would never consent to 
be called Monophysites, sentence of condemnation had in fact 
been pronounced, in the controversy with Nestorianism, upon 
Theodore, as likewise upon many of the controversial writings 
belonging to the first period of the theological polemics of 
Theodoret. The man who was considered a pillar of ortho- 
doxy, Cyrill himself, though to be sure a favourer of Mono- 
physitism, had in fact condemned those Syrian church-teachers 
as heretics. But as those three church-teachers had ever been 
special objects of hatred to the Monophysite party; as this 
party had long been labouring to procure their condemnation ; 


as tivo of them had been justified by the Chalcedonian council ; 
such an attack would, of course, seem very much like a plot of 
the Monophysite party. What was known about the influence 
of the empress Theodora would serve to confirm this suspicion. 
The Origenistic party secured then, by this undertaking, an 
opportunity of vexing their opponents, who, like Mennas, 
were zealous defenders of the authority of the Chalcedonian 
council, and violently opposed to Monophysitism. ‘They 
might expect that this proposal would create vastly greater 
commotions than the Origenistic controversies, and thus sink 
the latter in oblivion. They thus secured an opportunity also 
of forming an alliance with the court party favoured by the 
empress Theodora, which was still in existence, and of gaining 
in them an important support. Whether they were also ac- 
tuated in this ease by the particular interest of a theological 
party in causing Theodore, an opponent of the Origenistic 
school, to be condemned as a heretic, may remain doubtful, 
for this Origenistic party were more particularly interested in 
the peculiar doctrinal opinions of Origen, which, to be 
sure, were closely connected with his allegorical method of 
interpreting the Seriptures ; but Theodore of Mopsuestia 
had, strictly speaking, attacked only the principles of that 
method, while, in other respects, he decidedly agreed with 
Origen in many of his peculiar views of doctrine; as, for ex- 
ample, in the doctrine of restoration, which, under Origen’s 
name, had been pronounced heretical.* 


* That Theodore Ascidas had it in view, by these new commotions 
which he was the means of exciting, to bring the cause of Origen into 
oblivion, is not only asserted by Evagrius (iv. 38), erégaés rovrous 
igéaney eécrawy, but declared also by one of the heads of this party, 
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It would be no difficult matter to point out to the emperor 
Justinian many passages in the writings of Theodore, which 
could not fail to appear to him extremely offensive; and, 
besides this, it was possible here to take advantage, not only of 
his ruling passion generally, which was to set himself up as a 
laweiver of the church, but also of another favourite plan, 
which at that very juncture he was agitating. He was using 
his efforts to bring back the Monophysites to reunite with the 


dominant church, For this reason, he was about to bring out 


under his own name a work in defence of the Chaleedonian 
council against the objections of the Monophysites. But now 
Theodore Ascidas and Domitian represented to him, that he 
would be able to effect his object it a much shorter and more 
certain way. ‘The Monophysites, said they, particularly object 
to the council of Chaleedon and its adherents, that they have 
approved of Theodore, and of many writings of Theodoret and 
of Ibas of Edessa, which apparently favour Nestorianism. 
Now, if Theodore and those particular writings were con- 
demned, this charge would be at once refuted. An important 
obstacle which had hitherto stood in the way of the recognition 
of the council of Chaleedon among the Monophysites, would 


Domitian himself, in a letter to the Roman bishop Vigilius: Hi vero 
qui proposuerunt hujusmodi (Origenis) dogma defendere, id implere 
nullo modo voluerunt ; sed talem relinquentes conflictum, conversi sunt 
adversus Theodorum, et moliri ceeperunt, quatenus anathematizaretur et 
ille, ad abolitionem, ut putabant, eorum, qua contra Origenem mota 
constiterant. Facund. Hermian. 1. iv..c.4. The same Facundus hints 
at the connection here with the schemes of the Monophysites: Horum 
(of the Origenists) satellitio functa gens Hutychianorum perfida, ea que 
per se contra Chalcedonense concilium spe tentaverat, per ipsos latentes 
aggressa est, qui nobis non videbantur hae parte suspecti, 1. I. ec. 2. 
Liberatus assigns, as the chief motive, the disparaging of the authority 
of the Chaleedonian council, and, as a subordinate one, the hostility to 
Theodore, because he had written against Origen, ec. 24: Ko quod ‘Theo- 
dorus multa opuscula edidisset contra Origenem, et maxime quod syno- 
dus Chaleedonensis laudem ejus susceperit. The former is confirmed 
also by Facundus of Hermiane, when he says that Theodore, by his work 
written against Origen, de allegoria et historia, had drawn upon himself 
the hatred of the Origenists, 1. III. c. 6, unde odium Origenianorum in- 
currit. Still, however, it may have been nothing more than a wrong 
conclusion which led to this conjecture ; for it is evident, for the reasons 
above cited, that this design was not connected, so very closely at least, 
with the interests of the Origenists; but at the same time it might have 
been a subordinate motive in the minds of enthusiastic followers of 
Origen. 
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thereby be removed at a single stroke ; and if the emperor, by 
bringing about this condemnation, succeeded in restoring peace 
to the church, he would thereby confer on the church an 
immense obligation, and secure for himself an enduring 
renown.* Such a plan, so craftily presented, could not be 
otherwise than agreeable to Justinian ; and the more so, as the 
influential Theodora, who understood the whole affair, gave it 
her firm support.t 

The emperor was now urged to issue an edict as soon as 
possible on this subject; for the party was well aware, that, 
when he had once done this, he would consider it as a matter 
involving his own imperial authority and honour, and would 
never be turned from it. In the year 544, Justinian published 
the edict, which from the three repeatedly mentioned points of 
which it treats, afterwards obtained the name of the edict de 
tribus capitulis (rept rpwwy Kepadraiwy). By this edict, which 
is known to us only from fragments, the anathema was pro- 
nounced on the person of Theodore and on his writings, on 
Theodoret’s writings against Cyrill, and on the letter of Tbas,t 
as well as on all the defenders of the three chapters. The 
emperor was desirous, at the same time, of carefully guarding 
against ev erything which might seem like a disparagement of 
the authority of the Chalcedonian council, extending the 
anathema to those also who should draw any inference from 
this document to the prejudice of the council of Chalcedon. 

This edict was now, in the first place, sent through the 
whole empire, and laid before the bishops, for the purpose of 
obtaining their written assent to it. Had it been possible in 
this way to secure the individual votes of all or of a majority 
of the bishops, the matter could be so represented as if the 
edict had been received by the whole church. But, in the 
ease of an edict of this sort, the thing was not so easy to be 
effected as in the case of the edict against Origen ; for the new 
edict appeared at once to be an attack on the authority of the 
council of Chalcedon, and a favouring of the Monophysites. 
Very much depended on the votes of the four patriarchs of the 
Kast, as these had the greatest weight with the other bishops. 


* Liberat. c. 24. Scribendi laborem eum non debere pati, quando 
compendio posset acephalos omnes ad suam communionem adducere. 
+ As Liberatus expressly intimates, ]. c. 
t Designedly expressed as follows: Qui dicitur ab Iba esse facta. 
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The patriarch Mennas of Constantinople expressed himself at 
first utterly opposed to the substance of the edict, because he 
saw in it a disparagement of the authority of the council of 
Chalcedon. He declared, next, that he would wait till he 
could learn what was the decision of the Roman bishop. At 
length, however, he yielded to the authority of the emperor, 
and gave in his written acquiescence, but with the proviso 
that, in case the Roman bishop declared against the condemna- 
tion of the three chapters, his own declaration should be with- 
drawn.* So it turned also with the other three patriarchs of 
the East, who in the first place declared against it, but were 
induced, on being threatened that they should be deposed, to 
subscribe their assent.f ‘The example thus set was now fol- 
lowed by the other bishops.{ Those who subscribed, received 
splendid gifts ; the few who declined, were deposed and banished.§ 

But, if the emperor found it easy to carry through his 
design in the Kast, which was so accustomed to slavish 
obedience, he met with a more determined resistance, from the 
first, among the bishops and clergy in North Africa, which 
country, just liberated from the despotism of the Vandals, was 
about to be exposed to that of the Byzantines. Here a more 
independent and free spirit in church life had been transmitted 
from the school of the great Augustin. Here, men had 
learned how to contend for the faith under the persecution of 
the Vandal kings. ‘Those only who had already become 
accustomed to change their opinions like a coat, to please the 
party in power,—who under the Vandals had been Arians, and 
under Justinian had again exchanged Arianism for a zealous 
adoption of the Nicene doctrine,—entered now also warmly 
into the condemnation of the three articles.|| When the 


* Tacundus Hermianens. 1. [V.c. 4. Facundus here very justly re- 
proaches him with being more concerned about the judgment of man 
than the judgment of God. Iu quo satis ostendit, de judicio se potius 
humano, quam divino esse solicitum, + Facundus, 1. ec. 

{ A characteristic description of the Greek bishops is to be found in 
a document of this period: Sunt Graci episcopi habentes divites et opu- 
lentas ecclesias, et non patiuntur duos menses a rerum ecclesiasticorum 
dominatione suspendi: pro qua re secundum tempus et secundum volun- 
tatem principum quicquid ab eis quesitum fuerit, sine alteratione con- 
sentiunt. From the letter of the Roman clergy to the Frankish envoys 
at Constantinople. Mansi Concil. T. IX. f. 153. 

§ Liberatus, towards the end. 

|| As Facundus (lib. contra Mocianum) says of a certain one: Qui 
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imperial edict with the demand for signatures first arrived in 
North Africa, the bishop Pontianus replied to the emperor, 
that those writings to which the edict referred were as yet 
unknown in those parts. But, even if they were acquainted 
with those works, and if they found in them much that was at 
variance with the doctrines of the faith, they might be on their 
guard against such passages, but would not hastily condemn 
their authors, who were already dead. If such writers were 
still living, and would not themselves condemn the errors 
objected to them, then with all propriety they might be con- 
demned ; but now, they stood before the infallible judge, 
from whom there was no appeal. He concluded with saying, 
that the emperor would do well to take heed, lest, in seeking 
to condemn persons who were already dead, he might fall into 
the great mistake of condemning many now living to death for 
their disobedience, and lest he should at last be ealled to 
account for this by him who would come to judge the quick 
and the dead. As among the Africans, so also among the 
bishops of Illyria and of Dalmatia, the edict met with deter- 
mined resistance. 

So many tokens of an unfavourable disposition towards the 
imperial edict having manifested themselves in the Western 
church, where the arm of Byzantine despotism was not so 
strong, it seemed the more important to the emperor that the 
people of the West should be wrought upon through some 
weighty authority in the church. Hence, above all, he must 
seek to gain over the voice of the Roman bishop Vigilius, from 
whom, owing to the fickleness of his character, no very decided 
resistance was to be apprehended ; and who had in truth 
already pledged himself in favour of the Monophysite party ; 
a fact of which the emperor, indeed, was not aware, but 
which was doubtless well remembered by the party which had 
a hand in all these intrigues. Vigilius, who possessed neither 
the learning, nor the independent judgment in theology which 
qualified him to decide with safety on these disputed matters, 
was, in all probability, the person who, at the very outset, 
instructed his two deacons, Anatolius and Pelagius, to get a 
learned ecclesiastic of Carthage, the deacon Fulgentius Fer- 
Wandalis regnantibus Arianus fuit deinde imperio succedente Romano 
cum tempore versus est, ut catholicus videretur, nunc etiam de palatio 
prejudiciis religionis catholice exortis, eadem sequitur. 
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randus,* to draw up an opinion on this subject. They directed 
him to consult with the bishop of Carthage, or with other wise 
and judicious men; and they themselves expressed a suspicion, 
from which doubtless we may infer what was the then disposi~ 
tion of Vigilius himself, that this whole business might have 
originated in a secret plot of the Monophysite party. 
Thereupon, Fulgentius Ferrandus, in a free spirited reply, 
declared decidedly against the reception of the imperial edict, 
for three several reasons :—I, The supreme authority of general 
councils, particularly of those held with the consent of the 
Roman church, which, according to the sacred scriptures, held 
the first rank. Hence what had once been decided by the 
council of Chaleedon, ought not to be subjected to any new 
investigation. Let the decisions of the council be attacked, 
even but in a single article, and its entire authority was 
immediately unsettled. A distinction between determinations 
of fact and determinations of doctrine he would not admit to 
have any foree—II. That persons deceased were removed 
from the jurisdiction of a human tribunal ; and, for the sake of 
the dead, an occasion of offence ought not to be placed in the 
way of the living.—III. No individual man should attempt to 
procure for his writings, by the subscriptions of many, that 
authority which the catholic church conceded only to the holy 
scriptures. No such fetters ought to be imposed on the judg- 
ment of church-teachers: it should be left free for each to 
determine, with regard to the dictum of an individual, what he 


* This Ferrandus is also known to us through his work entitled 
Christian Rules of Life (qualis esse debeat dux religiosus in actibus 
militaribus), written for the Comes Reginus, who probably filled the 
post of governor of North Africa. In this production he shows himself 
to be a man quite zealous and alive for practical Christianity, actuated 
by a warm philanthropy, and as fearlessly independent as he was pru- 
dent and sensible. He warned the count against the tricks whereby the 
governors of this period contrived to gain the emperor’s favour, deceiving 
him with regard to the lamentable condition of the provinces, and finally 
bringing the latter to the very verge of ruin. He gives the count the 
following seven rules, which he goes on to unfold and explain: I. Gra- 
tie Dei adjutorium tibi necessarium per singulos actus crede. II. Vita 
tua speculum sit, ubi milites tui videant, quid agere debent. III. Non 
presse appetas ; sed prodesse. IV, Dilige rempublicam sicut te ipsum. 
V. Humanis divina prepone. VI. Noli esse multum justus. VII. Me- 
mento te esse Christianum. 

+ Facund. Hermian. 1. LV. c. 3. 

VOL. IV. BS) 
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felt obliged to approve, and what to condemn. Men should 
not bind themselves by such subscriptions, if they would leave 
themselves any opportunity of correcting their judgment after- 
wards on a clearer manifestation of the truth.*  Vigilius ap- 
peared resolved at first to follow the principles here expressed ; 
put the emperor hoped still to overcome his scruples, by means 
which his absolute sovereignty put within his power; and, as 
it was so very important to make sure of the voice of the 
Roman bishop, he sent for him to come to Constantinople. He 
admonished him, with the patriarchs and other bishops, to 
study for that peace which Christ loved more than all sacri- 
fices. But Vigilius did not seem inclined to follow this ad- 
monition, in the sense in which the emperor intended it; for, 
while on his journey, he wrote to the patriarch Mennas, that 
the peace of Christ was a different thing from the peace of the 
world.+ After his arrival at Constantinople, a.p. 547, he 
bore himself at first according to the same spirit. He gave 
notice to the patriarch Menuas, and all the bishops who had 
concurred in the condemnation of the three articles, of his in- 
tention to withdraw from the fellowship of the church.{ But 
his firmness did not last long. He suffered himself to be 
drawn, in the first place, into a secret written declaration, 
condemning the three articles.§ Through Vigilius, the em- 
peror now sought to work upon a synod assembled at Con- 
stantinople ; and the Roman bishop himself was anxious to 
give his first public declarations, in this way, 4 more advan- 
tageous appearance, and, by issuing them in fellowship with 
the large body of bishops, to secure himself from the reproaches 
which he had reason to apprehend. But owing to the energetic 
resistance of the North-African bishops, especially of Facundus 
of Hermiane, this hope was defeated. Vigilius having failed 


* A noble protest in favour of freedom of theological inquiry against 
an effort of this sort to fetter the universal judgment; Patienter ferat 
pius seriptor sollicitudinem piam requirentium veritatem, nec festinet 
auditorum tenere manum; sed per suavem sensum paratus meliora sen~ 
tientibus consentire. L. c. ¢. 8. 

+ Lib. contra Mocianum, 594, A. 

t Contra Mocian. 594, D. ‘Theophanes, in the twentieth year of Jus- 
tinian’s reign, but where things which happened at different times are 
confounded. 

§ Occulta ejus ante judicium pollicitatio tenebatur, in qua se spopon- 
dit eadem capitula damnaturum, c. Mocian. 592, D. 
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of his purpose in the assembly of bishops, he made the experi- 
ment of negociating with them individually ; and in this way 
he was more successful. He contrived to bring it about, that 
his first public declaration, his so-called judicatum, appeared 
with the signature of seventy bishops ;* but this step pro- 
voked against himself a serious opposition. Even the two 
deacons who accompanied him, Rusticus and Sebastian, ven- 
tured to stand against him; and they took care that the 
judicatum of Vigilius should speedily be spread far and wide. 
They accused him of having detracted from the authority of 
the Chalcedonian council ; they were not afraid even to 
renounce church-fellowship with him, and a party of the 
clergy took sides with them. Vigilius, it is true, in a letter 
describing their conduct, and full of invectives, pronounced 
on them sentence of deposition ;+ but he had against him the 
public opinion of the Western church. The free-minded 
voices of the North-African bishops would here have great 
influence, 

Among these is to be named especially the bishop Facundus 
of Hermiane. Having first entered into a thorough investiga- 
tion of the questions in dispute, he came to a decision, and 
ever afterwards abode with unshaken constaney by the result 
at which he had arrived with clear conviction. In defence of 
it he wrote a treatise eminently characterized by qualities 
seldom to be met with in this age,—a freedom of spirit 
unshackled by human fear, and a candid, thorough criticism, 
superior in many respects to the prejudices of the times. t 
Nobly did he protest against the uncalled-for dogmatism 
which had ever been the source of so much mischief to the 
Greek church: these useless disputes having in fact proceeded 
from no other cause. ‘ While,” he said, ‘in all other arts 
and occupations, no one presumed to pass judgment on what 
he had never learned; in matters of theology, on the con- 
trary, they who learned the least were the most arrogant and 
peremptory in their judgments.§ When the civil power over- 


* Contra Mocian. 593, ¢. and the preface to the work of Facundus pro 
defens. trium capitulor. 
t See epistola ad Rusticum et Sebastianum. Harduin. Concil. T. iii. 
f. 176. { Pro defensione trium capitulorum libri XII. 
§ L. XII. c. 4. Nam et suas habent officinas vel artifices omnia qua 
ex proposito doceri videmus. Nunquam enim de textrino personare 
s2 
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stepped its province, it might indeed plunge numbers in ruin, 
by misleading them to deny the truth with their lips; but 
still it could never effect its ‘object, for it could not instil into 
the minds of men other convictions than they had: its power 
reached only to what was outward, not to the soul.”* He 
spoke with scorn of those bishops who accused themselves in 
pleading, in excuse of their behaviour, the constraint under 
which they were placed: for it was not even the force of tor- 
ture, but only the fear of the emperor’s displeasure, which had 
brought them to yield.f ‘‘ As if,” said he, ‘* we had been 
ordained bishops for no other purpose than to be enriched by 
the presents of princes, and to sit with them among the high 
authorities of the state. But if, amidst the many cares of lite 
state, through the deceitful arts of the wicked, of which there 
is never any Jack, anything has been admitted by them which 
tended to injure the church or to disturb its peace, as if it 
were not our duty to set before them the truth for their own 
benefit, and, if it be necessary, to resist them with the autho- 
rity of religion, and patiently endure their displeastre if we 
must incur it.t If God should now raise up an Ambrose,” 
said he, ‘‘ there would not fail to be a Theodosius.” § 


ineudes audivimus et ignem illic in fornacibus anhelare. Nunquam 
comperimus a sutore quesitum que cujusque fabrice longitudini pro- 
portio latitudinis conveniret et quanta utriusque congrueret altitudo, 
quoniam illi integre scire possunt, qui ab ipsius artis sunt praeceptoribus 
instituti, Sole in contemptu sunt divine litera, que nec suam scholam 
nec magistros habent, et de quibus peritissime disputare se credat qui 
nunquam didicit. 

* Bisi vocem contradictionis abstulerit, animum certe mutare non 
potuit. Aliquos jus mundane potestatis ecclesiz valet auferre, nullum 
tamen sibi acquirere. 

+ Against the excuse of Vigilius: Nos contra respondimus, quod ultro 
per ambitionem pollicitatione facta peccaverit, nec ulla sustinuerit tor- 
monte, quibus cessisse credatur. Contra Mocian. f. 595. 

£ Quasi vero propter hoe tantum ordinati sumus episcopi, ut ditemur 
principum donis, et cum eis inter maximas DO eee consedeamus, tan- 
quam divini sacerdotii privilegiis fulti: sicubi autem fallaciis maligno- 
rum, que nullis temporibus defuerunt, aliquid eis inter tantas reipublice 
sue curas subreptum fuerit, quod ecclesiz Dei prajudicet vel ecclesia 
pacem turbet, non eis debeamus pro ipsorum solute quee sunt vera sug- 
gerere, et si necesse fuerit, religionis auctoritate resistere, ac pon: 
offensionem quoque illorum, si accide rit, sustinere. L. IV. 

§ Si nune Deus aliquem Ambrosium suscitaret, etiam Theodosius non 
deesset. L. XII. f. 584, D. 
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Although Vigilius reprimanded his antagonists with a tone 
of authority, yet he was not so firm as he wished to appear. 
The examples of the North-African and Illyrian bishops must, 
have given him some sensations of shame. The North Afri- 
cans had formally excommunicated him by a synodal decree, 
reserving to him nothing but the penance of the church.* 
The general voice of the Western church, which accused him 
of betraying the church out of regard for men, was by no 
means a matter of indifference to him. He wished to take 
back with a good grace what he had declared and sworn in so 
many different ways. To open the way for this, he impor- 
tuned the emperor that he would cause the decision of the 
matter to be referred to a general council, which the Western 
bishops also should attend. In the midst of a large multitude, 
the individual, forsooth, would have less to fear. Nor was 
the emperor by any means disinclined to this measure; for he 
could not but welcome the opportunity which such an assem- 
bly would afford him of putting down, by an overwhelming 
church authority, the opposition to the condemnation of the 
three articles; and the more, as religious agitations might 
bring on a political ferment dangerous to the unsettled state 
of his newly founded Western empire. Now, as a general 
council would pass a decision of so much greater weight, 
Vigilius prevailed on the emperor to give up to him for the 
present his own judicatum. Justinian was resolved, however, 
that his edict against the three articles should not fail, and 
that he would use the council only as an instrument for its 
confirmation and execution; but as he had no great confi- 
dence perhaps in the fickle-minded Vigilius, he determined to 
make sure of him by putting him under an oath. And 
Vigilius was pusillanimous enough to take such an oath as the 
emperor was pleased to dictate, —an oath by which he bound 
himself to the degradation of acting as the emperor’s blind 
instrument and secret spy. He promised in it, that, heart and 
hand with the emperor, he would do all in his power to carry 


through the condemnation of the three articles. In defence of 


them he would neither directly nor indirectly do or say any- 
thing, nor enter into any secret councils. And should any 


* See the Chronicle of the African bishop Victor of Tununum. 
Canisii lectiones antique, ed. Basnage, T. I. f. 332, 
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individual propose to him anything that conflicted with these 
decisions, anything that concerned the three articles or the 
faith, or that was contrary to the interests of the state, he would 
make the individual known to the emperor, as well as all that 
he said, on condition, however, that the emperor should not 
attempt the life of any such person, and, out of regard for the 
honour of his sacred office, that he should not betray the 
informer. He was quite sensible, then, in what sort of light 
he must appear, as a Roman bishop, playing such a part.* 
The emperor, having, as he supposed, made sure of Vigilius, 
summoned, in 551, the bishops from Illyria and from North 
Africa, to a council to be held at Constantinople. The former 
did not attend, as they perfectly understood the object in view, 
and were resolved to have nothing to do with it. A part of 
the African bishops complied with the summons. The em- 
peror endeavoured to move them by bribes, by friendly words, 
and by threats. Several stood out firmly against his arbitrary 
will; and these suffered violent persecutions, partly under the 
false charce of political offences. Among these latter was the 
bishop Reparatus, of Carthage, who was deposed from his office 
and condemned to exile; and his chief agent (Apocrisiarius), 
the deacon Primasius, obtained, as his reward for condemning 
the three articles, the privilege of being thrust as their bishop 
on the unwilling church of Carthage.t Not without tumults 
and bloodshed} the churches in North Africa were deprived of 
their beloved bishops; while others were substituted in their 
place, who consented to serve as the slaves of the court. ‘The 


* The words of Vigilius, taken from the form of the oath, published 
first by Baluz, are: Et si quis mihi aliquid contrarium dixerit aut de 
istis capitulis, aut de fide aut contra rempublicam, istum sine mortis 
periculo pietati vestrae manifestabo et quae mihi locutus est, ita ut prop- 
ter locum meum personam meam non prodas. Mansi Concil. T. IX. f. 
364, 

+ This Primasius should not be confounded with another Primasius, 
bishop of the city of Adrumetum in Buzazene, who was at first steadfast, 
but afterwards consented to take a bribe. Perhaps this latter is the 
same person who is the author of the commentary on the epistles of Paul 
and on the Revelation. 

+ Procopius says of the emperor Justinian, of whom, in general, he 
judges more correctly than the Greek historians of this time: Eis psa» 
aug: Ta Xoatore dikay aravras ty oxavon EX WY, Roya ovolys Tous Avs 
avboomous dueMbezige, ov yee ai ed0xst Poros avboamay elven, nv yé “an THs avTOD 
Mens of rersuTayres Turoizy dvres. Hist. arcan.c. 13. 
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governor of this province made search for all those bishops, of 
whom it might be expected that, owing to their character, or 
to their want of an independent theological judgment of their 
own, they might be easily led, and sent them to Constantinople, 
to add by their presence to the number of those who con- 
demned the three articles.* 

When Justinian found it impossible to do as he wished with 
the bishops of Illyria, Dalmatia, and North Africa, he next 
proceeded to urge the bishop Vigilius to unite with the obe- 
dient Greeks in condemning the three articles. Disregarding 
his remonstrances, he issued a new edict still more full in its 
details, which wore the appearance rather of a doctrinal trea- 
tise than of an imperial decree. This, as it would appear, 
contained a justification of the sentence against Theodore ; and 
hence a number of pretended blasphemous expressions were 
cited from his works, and many of the passages chosen for this 
purpose only betrayed the exceedingly narrow mind of the in- 
quisitorial judge. At the same time he defended himself 
against the reproach, that such a sentence tended to impair the 
authority of the council of Chaleedon; and he now supposed 
that he had deprived the Monophysites of all reasonable 
excuse for remaining separated from the dominant church, 
This edict Vigilius was required to subscribe, but the ex- 
ample of the North-African and Illyrian bishops had given 
him courage. He sent to demand of the emperor that he 
should revoke his edict ; he ought to wait for the common de- 
cision of the bishops, and either cause the Western bishops, 
who had taken offence at what had hitherto been done, to 
attend the assembly in person, or else permit them freely to 
give in their written opinions, He threatened all who should 
receive the imperial edict, with excommunication. Such down- 
right contradiction was more than the despotic Justinian could 
bear. Vigilius was obliged, in August 551, to take refuge 
from the wrath of the emperor in a church.t An imperial 
officer with an armed force attempting to remove him from 
that place, he fled to the altar, to which he clung so firmly, 


* See the narratives of the bishop Victor of Tununum, who was 
himself obliged to suffer exile, imprisonment, and bodily ill-treatment, 
as a defender of the three articles; and the report of the Roman clergy 
to the Frankish envoys. 

+ Beati Petri basilica in Ormisda. 
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that it came near being overturned with himself to the 
ground.* 

The emperor having at length promised him safety upon his 
word and oath, he returned to his usual residence, where, how- 
ever, he was treated like a prisoner. Disgusted at this con- 
finement, he escaped during the night, two days before the 
Christmas festival, not without considerable danger, and took 
refuge in the church of St. Euphema, at Chalcedon. When 
the emperor invited him once more, by an honourable embassy, 
to leave this asylum, and promised to give him the most 
sacred pledges of personal security, Vigilius sent back the 
reply, that no further sacred pledges were needed, if he would 
but restore back to the church the peace it enjoyed under his 
uncle Justinus. But the emperor, who wished and hoped for 
the co-operation of Vigilius in carrying out his designs on the 
council, entered into a new train of negociations with him, and 
at length succeeded in persuading him to leave the church. 

From seven to eight years having now passed amidst these 
unfruitful controversies, which, destitute of all doctrinal in- 
terest, proceeded solely from the intrigues of court-parties 
and from the arbitrary will of an individual (the Roman 
bishop having been now detained six years to no purpose at 
Constantinople), it was finally determined that a general coun- 
cil for the determination of this dispute should be assembled 
at Constantinople, in the year 553, under the patriarch Euty- 
chius +—a great undertaking for an object which, measured 


* In his letter of complaint ad universum populum Dei: Et super nos 
etiam ipsa altaris mensa ceciderat, nisi clericorum nostrorum fuisset 
manibus sustentata. Theophanes chronograph. “Exsidev taxduevos xarso- 
METOVs Bacraldvres ro Suciaarneioy nhovas, xa) ToUTous nareorpepe Bagvs ay. 

{ This Eutychius, general superintendent (Kaéoa:xés) of all the monks 
in the metropolitan church of Amosea in Pontus, had just at that time 
been sent to Constantinople by his bishop. as his representative at the 
council, when the old patriarch Mennas died there. By his zeal (per- 
haps on his part, with his narrow views, honestly meant) against the 
heresies of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and for the condemnation of the 
three articles, he gained the particular favour of the emperor. Among 
other things, it is said that Justinian—which accords well with his taste 
—was highly gratified when Eutychius, in answer to those who would 
not allow that it was permitted to anathematize the dead, affirmed it as 
a certain truth, that men were both warranted and in duty bound to pro- 
nounce the anathema on heretics even after their death; for king Josiah 
had caused the very bones of the priests of Baal to be burned after their 
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by its intrinsic importance, was so comparatively insignificant. 
When Vigilius was invited to take part in this council, he 
declined ; but declared himself ready, within the space of 
twenty days, to hand in his written judgment on the whole 
matter; and, in case he did not fulfil his engagement within 
that term, to accede to all the decrees of the council. The 
latter accordingly proceeded to their business, independently, 
and without waiting for the decision of the Roman bishop. 
Vigilius fulfilled his promise, and published his decision in his 
constitutum ad imperatorem. In this he declared, indeed, 
that the propositions which had been taken from the writings 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia were heretical; but immediately 
subjoined, that it was never allowable to condemn, after his 
death, a teacher who had died in the communion of the 
Church. The writings, however, of Theodoret and of Ibas, 
having been approved by the council of Chalcedon, could not 
be rejected without impairing the authority of that council. 
Everything which might be done or written against this deci- 
sion, from whomsoever it might come, he declared to be null 
and void. ‘The emperor, who regarded himself to be the su- 
preme lawgiver of the church, thereupon sent a letter to the 
assembled council, in which he declared that Vigilius had, by 
his defence of the erroneous doctrines of Nestorius and Theo- 
dore, and their companions, cut himself off from the fellowship 
of the church, and his name should therefore be expunged 
from the church records. He made a distinction, however, 
between the person of the individual Roman bishop and the 
apostolic see or the Roman church ; the fellowship of the latter 
should thereby be in nowise affected. The council followed 
the emperor’s orders, and decided according to the imperial 
edict. ‘The anathema was pronounced on the person and the 
doctrines of Theodore as well as on the defenders of them ; 
but with regard to Theodoret and Ibas, only on those parti- 
cular writings, because both had afterwards recalled their 
erroneous doctrines, and accordingly had been acknowledged 
as orthodox by the Chalcedonian council. All who refused to 
submit to this judgment should, if they were ecclesiastics, be 


death. (2 Chron. xxxiv.) Justinian rewarded his zeal by bestowing on 
him the patriarchate. See the account of the life of Kutychius, by the 
presbyter Eustratius, in the Greek, in actis sanctorum. Appendix to 
the vi. April, s. 22, : 
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deposed from their places, and, if laymen, be excommunicated. 
Accordingly, several worthy bishops of Illyria and of North 
Africa, who did not yield to the ruling power, were deposed 
from their places and banished. 

The strong desire to be released, and be permitted to return 
home to his bishopric, caused Vigilius again, and for the last 
time, to waver. He agreed finally to a new declaration, in 
which he retracted all he had written in defence of the three 
articles, and confirmed the decrees of the council at Constan- 
tinople. Upon this he obtained permission to return to Rome, 
but died on the journey, A.D. 555. 

Thus, then, the arbitrary will of an emperor, governed by 
court intrigues, brought it about, that a great church-teacher, 
whose influence had been of no small weight on the de- 
velopment of theological doctrines, should be denounced as a 
heretic ; while the fickle mind of a Roman bishop, whose in- 
stability of character made him the sport of circumstances, 
must triumph over the better spirit of the Western church. 

But what was the result of these disputes? The project 
that hovered before the imagination of the emperor, of uniting 
the Monophysites with the dominant church, was not attained ; 
for the authority of the council of Chalcedon, which was held 
fast by the majority, remained an abiding wall of separation 
between the two parties. And in the Western church arose a 
new schism, which continued to exist in the following times, 
as the effect of the condemnation pronounced by the council of 
Constantinople, and adopted by the Roman church. The 
churches of Istria, and all those which stood under the metro- 
politan of Aquileja, renounced, on this account, the fellow- 
ship of the Roman church. 

As the emperor Justinian, in the matters of which we have 
thus far spoken, was made use of sometimes by this and some- 
times by the other court-party, as an instrument of their 
intrigues, while he supposed himself to be zealously contend- 
ing for the purity of doctrines; so towards the end of his 
reign, subservient to the same party passions, and legislating 
on matters which he did not understand,* he was upon the eve 
of calling forth new disastrous controversies in the Oriental 


# Megiaxorey pay vo PETECIOey reoieoyos OF ads TH vod Sov Goose. SO 
Procopius describes him; hist. arcana, c. 18. 
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church. A party among the Monophysites, who followed the 
doctrines of Xenayas and of the bishop Julian of Halicar- 
nassus, derived, as a necessary consequence from the union of 
the Deity and humanity in one nature in Christ, the propo- 
sition, similar to one which had already been maintained by 
Clement of Alexandria and Hilary of Poictiers, that the body 
of Christ, even during his earthly life, was not subjected, by 
any necessity of nature,* to sensuous affections and wants, 
such as hunger, thirst, and pain; but that, by a free determi- 
nation of his own will (kar’ oixovopiay), he subjected himself 
to all these things for the salvation of man :—which view went 
under the name of Aphthartodocetism. 

It is easy to see that this theory, seriously as the purely 
human element in Christ was thereby affected, would be 
agreeable to many, who were actuated by a misconceived 
desire of honouring Christ by depriving him of all human 
affections. And moreover, the adherents of the doctrine of 
the two natures might suppose, they could consider this as a 
consequence flowing from the union of the two natures in one 
person ;—just as, on several other points, they agreed with the 
Monophysites,—namely, in approving the expressions, *‘ God 
was born,” “ God suffered,” and in denying all want of know- 
ledge on the side of Christ’s human nature (or Agnoétism, as 
it was called). Perhaps, at the same time, a secret court- 
party favouring the Monophysites, although their head, the 
empress Theodora, had long since died, had a hand in this 
matter. And certainly the enemies of the patriarch Kuty- 
chius of Constantinople could not have devised a better means 
to involve him in controversy, and perhaps indeed to bring 
upon him the whole displeasure of the emperor.t As the 
emperor Justinian was strongly inclined to favour the most 
extravagant expressions which caused the human attributes of 
Christ to be entirely forgotten in the divine; as he had 
already, while a minister of state under the preceding reign, 


* All that was included in the conception of seu, of the xabsrey 
sivet, AS A CONSequence of sin. 

+ The biographer of Eutychius accuses the Origenists especially of 
participating in these plots. This charge may indeed have arisen from 
the hatred of a heretical party: at the same time, however, Aphtharto- 
docetism might easily be held in connection with the peculiar views of 
this party. 
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and afterwards at the beginning of his own reign, zealously 
defended the formula, which also was first brought into use by 
Monophysites,* ‘‘ One of the Trinity suffered,” when it was 
introduced into the church by certain Scythian and Constan- 
tinopolitan monks (the so-called Theopaschites) ; as he had, 
in 533, confirmed this formula by an edict, and given himself 
no rest till it was adopted also in the Roman church ; so now, 
in his advanced age, he thought he could do no greater work 
for the honour of Christ and the expurgation of his own sins, 
than, by a new edict, to make Aphthartodocetism a law. 
Already was it determined to force obedience to this edict 
after the usual manner; already had the patriarch Eutychius 
of Constantinoplet been deposed and banished for contradict- 
ing it; already a similar fate was threatening Anastatius, the 
patriarch of Antioch; and partly a new disgraceful bondage, 
partly new inward distractions, were impending over the 
whole Oriental church, when, by the death of this emperor— 
which followed soon after—an emperor whose long reign had 
been the occasion of the greatest mischiefs in the Greek 
church, it was delivered, A.D. 565, from these new evils. 


APPENDIX. 


THE FORMATION OF SEPARATE CHURCH PARTIES, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THESE DISPUTES, BEYOND THE LIMITS OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


Wut te the several church parties which grew up out of these 
controversies within the Roman empire had to yield to the 
sovereign power; in other lands, where a different religion 
from Christianity was the religion of the state, they were at 
full liberty to express and to propagate themselves ; and the 
hostile relation in which they stood to the ruling church doc- 


* Asan addition to the Trisagion. 

+ Eutychius conducted himself with firmness and dignity: he per- 
sisted, even after a thrice-repeated summons, in protesting against the 
judgment of an illegal synod. 
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trine in the Roman empire contributed, in those countries, to 
render the government favourably disposed to them. 

This was true, especially of the Nestorians. The most emi- 
nent seat, from which this sect extended itself in Persia, was 
a flourishing school for the education of Persian divines in 
the city of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. This city now became, 
immediately after the conclusion of the first Ephesian council, 
the theatre of the most violent disputes which grew out of the 
opposite views of doctrine which then agitated the church. 
The bishop of this city, whose name was Rabulas (see above), 
and who, before this, was on friendly terms with the other 
Syrian chureh-teachers, had, at a later period, attached him- 
self wholly to the side of the patriarch Cyrill; and he asso- 
ciated himself with the most violent zealots against that which 
went under the name of Nestorianism, insomuch that he even 
ventured publicly to pronounce the anathema on those vene- 
rated teachers of the Syrian church, Diodorus and Theodore. 
He met with a determined resistance, however, from many of 
the clergy, and especially from the presbyter Ibas, a person 
who stood in high estimation, and to whom the teachers of the 
above-mentioned Persian school attached themselves. The 
latter were banished by the tyrannical Rabulas ; and, by their 
means, first a tendency favourable to Nestorianism was intro- 
duced into Persia. Still more, however, did the presbyter 
Ibas himself, by his famous letter to the bishop Mares or 
Maris, of Hardaschir, in Persia, and by translating the works 
of Theodore and Diodorus into the Persian church language, 
which was the Syriac, contribute to diffuse, if not a predilec- 
tion for Nestorius, yet an aversion to Cyrill, and a tendency of 
doctrine with which zeal for the tenets of Nestorius might 
easily be associated. In this letter to the bishop Maris he 
appears by no means as a friend of Nestorius. He says that 
this latter, as well as Cyrill, had given offence by his contro- 
versial writings. He blames him for having drawn down 
accusations on himself by his attack on the name Sedroxoc, 
applied to Mary ; as in truth all the moderate Orientals were 
agreed on this point with Ibas. But yet he spoke with more 
rancour against Cyrill, whom he accused of teaching the one- 
ness of nature of the deity and humanity, and of falling inte 
Apollinarianism. 

When Ibas wrote this letter, the above-mentioned treaty of 
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coalition had been concluded betwixt Cyrill and the Orientals. 
Ibas announced it with great triumph to his friend: he 
regarded the confession of faith laid down by the bishop 
Cyrill as a recantation on his part,—as a token of the victory 
of pure doctrine, and of the universal restoration of tran- 
quillity.* 

Very soon, no doubt, he must see that he had been deceived 
in his expectations, as may be gathered from what has been 
related above; for he himself had in truth a great deal to 


suffer for a long time afterwards, until he was justified by the 
council of Chalcedon, from the enthusiasts for the doctrine of 
Cyrill. In the meantime he became, in 435, the successor of 
Rabulas, as bishop of Edessa. By his means, probably, the 
seminary for Persian church-teachers was re-established, and 
it regained once more its former influence. The persecutions 
which Ibas afterwards had to suffer from the zealots of the 
opposite party, and the behaviour of this party, under the guid- 
ance of a Dioscurus, all this would of course be only suited to 
confirm the Persian Christians in their predilection for the 
oppressed party, to which they had attached themselves. 

But the individual who contributed most to found and es- 
tablish the Nestorian church in Persia, was Barsumas, one of 
those Persian teachers who had been driven away by the bishop 
Rabulas. His long and active labours, from 435 to 489, as 
bishop of the city of Nisibis, gave him the best opportunity 
for this. Although the accounts of later Jacobite historians, 
especially such as Abulpharagius and Barhebreeus of the 
thirteenth century,{ respecting the artifices he is said to have 
employed to determine the Persian king, Pherozes, in favour 
of his own party and against the dominant church of the 
Roman empire, do not appear to be altogether worthy of 
credit ; yet there can at least be no doubt that political reasons 
must have moved the Persian kings to favour a separation of 
the Christians of their kingdom from the Christians of the 
Roman empire, and Barsumas doubtless might skilfully turn 
these reasons to the advantage of his own party. 

When, in the year 496, Babzeus, who was one of this party, 


* The fragment of this letter is in the Acta Concil. Chale. act. X. 
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became, as patriarch of Seleucia, the head of the Persian 
church, he held a synod, by which the Nestorian church-party 
was completely organized. It became distinguished also from 
the rest of the oriental church, by allowing bishops and pres- 
byters to marry. * 

The Greek emperor Zeno broke up, it is true, in the year 
489, the Persian seminary at Edessa, on account of its Nes- 
torianism. ‘The consequence of this, however, was the transfer 
of the school to Nisibis, where it could freely develope itself 
under the Persian government, and only flourished so much the 
more. From this school arose others among this church-party ; 
and through many centuries it contributed to diffuse great en- 
thusiasm for Christian knowledge and theological culture, and 
particularly for biblical studies, to which the spirit of a Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia had given the incentives ; and the Nesto- 
rian churches became an important instrument of diffusing 
Christianity in Eastern Asia. 

The same was true also with regard to the propagation of 
the Monophysite party. In Egypt, the native country and 
proper home of this sect, it ever continued to exercise an im- 
portant influence. But, when the emperor Justinian sought to 
enforce there, as elsewhere, the recognition of the authority of 
the council of Chalcedon, and to appoint those as bishops there 
who were devoted to the doctrinal system of that council, the 
Monophysites of this country renounced their connection with 
the dominant church, and maintained themselves as an inde- 
pendent sect, under their own patriarchs. Their party, after 
all that had transpired before, must have been the most nu- 
merous one. As the Egyptian church was the mother of the 
Ethiopian, this state of things would naturally have an influence 
also on the church in Ethiopia. 

The Monophysite church developed itself with more freedom 
in Armenia. The persecutions waged against the Monophysites 
probably contributed to bring about the insurrection of the pro- 
vince of Greater Armenia, which facilitated the conquest of 
this country by the Persians. ‘To the Persian ruler Chosroes, 
the separation of his new Christian subjects from the Christians 
of the Roman empire would, of course, be welcome, and he 
was desirous of confirming it. Under him, Nierses, the first 
bishop or catholicus of the Armenian church, held a synod 

* Assemani III. 2, f. 79. 
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at Thriven, in 536, at which the Monophysite system was 
confirmed, and the anathema pronounced on the Chalcedonian 
council. 

The eredit of having done most to preserve, establish, and 
extend the Monophysite party in Syria and the adjacent 
countries, belongs to a man distinguished for indefatigable 
zeal in the cause to which he had devoted himself, for enter- 
prising activity and a courage that despised all dangers. In 
those regions, owing to the deficiency of clergy, of which 
the emperor Justinian had found means to deprive them, the 
Monophysite party was threatened with becoming gradually 
extinct, when certain imprisoned bishops of this sect united 
together, and ordained, as the general metropolitan of their 
church, the monk and presbyter Jacob, from the cloister of 
Phasitla, in the district of Nisibis, a man inured to depri- 
vations and hardships, and of unshaken firmness and constancy, 
With great rapidity, and not without many dangers, he 
traversed, under the disguise of a beggar,* the Syrian pro- 
vinces and those adjacent ; he confirmed, by his exhortations, 
the oppressed party, and ordained clergy for them ; he gaye 
them a superior in the patriarch of Antioch; and laboured for 
them himself during a period of thirty-three years, until a.p. 
578, as a bishop, probably at Edessa. From him proceeded 
the name of Jacobites, which was applied sometimes to the 
whole sect, sometimes to a part of it only. 

The peculiar bent of mind, however, in which the Mono- 
physite system had originated, could not fail of soon becoming 
the source of internal divisions among themselves—that spirit 
which turned away from living Christianity, and would fain 
confine the essence of faith to these or the other dogmatic 
formulas. The doctrine of the one nature of Christ, for the 
sake of which they had separated from the dominant church, 
still contained matter enough for dialectical disputes ; and the 
differences which now began to be discussed among themselves, 
showed how completely, “notwithstanding the Eprints: ersy had 
originally a deeper foundation, men had finally lost t hemselves 
in wilful disputes about terms ‘and phrases, without any dispo- 
sition to understand one another in respect to the conceptions 


* From this circumstance, it is said, he received the surname Al 
Baradai— Baradeus, the man in rags. 
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attached to them. Thus, in fact, it came about, that amidst 
these controversies, many among the Monophysite party agreed 
in their doctrinal views with the adherents of the Chalcedonian 
council, except that they always substituted, instead of two 
natures in one person, one nature in one person. Thus the 
party of Severus, at Alexandria, maintained that deity and 
humanity, although united in one nature, yet retained unaltered 
the attributes corresponding to their proper essence ; and they 
agreed, therefore, in this respect, with the doctrinal conceptions 
of the Chalcedonian council. Stephanus, surnamed Niobes 
(NidBne or Nedoc), an Alexandrian rhetorician or sophist, 
found something inconsistent in this view, judged from the 
position of Monophysitism; and he became the founder of a 
distinet party, who were called Niobites. 

This disputed question was extended to the spiritual and 
corporeal attributes of Christ’s humanity. Severus maintained, 
conformably to his principles, and agreeing in this respect 
with the Duophysites, the doctrine of Phthartodocetism in 
opposition to Julian of Halicarnassus. Themistius, a deacon 
at Alexandria, who belonged to the party of Severus, in 
applying this principle to the soul of Christ, fell, in truth, 
into the same species of Agnoétism, which had already been 
denounced as heresy in Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

By the controversies of the Monophysites with the theologians 
of the dominant church, the study of dialectics was greatly 
promoted in their theological schools; and this study found 
abundant nourishment in the works of Aristotle, who, still 
earlier than this, had by many been united with, or even 
preferred before Plato.* Dialectical acuteness was thus ex- 
cited ; and it is only to be lamented that it should have been, 
for the most part, wasted upon such unprofitable investigations, 
and could only move within the contracted circle of the churel 
system of doctrine then in vogue. Yet trained in the midst of 
this sect were two men, eminently distinguished for freedom 

* As early as the end of the fourth century, Libanius, in speaking of 
such as had come from the schools of Athens, mentions, in connection 
with the cloak, not the Academy and Plato, but the Lyceum and 
Aristotle. See Libanius’ Discourse Teds ods tis chy radsiav adedy aro- 
cxwavres. Vol. III. ed. Reiske, p.438. So in fact the Armenian 
David, who was educated at Athens. introduced the study of Aristotle 
into Armenia, near the close of the fifth century. See Mémoires sur la 
vie et les ouvrages de David, par C.F. Neumann. Paris, 1829. 
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and originality of mind. One of them, the learned and acute 
John, surnamed, on account of his literary activity, the la- 
borious (6 @Aorovoc), lived in the last times of the sixth, 
and the beginning of the seventh century. He was an Apolo- 
cist,* and a zealous polemical divine.t| While he was intend- 
ing to attack, with his Aristotelian dialectics, the adherents of 
the Chalcedonian council, and was thereby led to employ the 
conceptual determinations of Aristotle, after a very inadequate 
manner, in explaining and unfolding the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as, it is said, had been done already by Ascusnages, a 
learned Monophysite, at Constantinople, he drew upon himself 
the charge of heresy from the side of his own party. He was 
wishing, namely, to show his opponents, that, if they taught 
the doctrine of two natures in Christ, they must necessarily 
suppose also two hypostases. ‘To make this out, he distin- 
guished, as an Aristotelian, the twofold employment of the 
term nature (go). By this was understood either the uni- 
versal conception of the kind (the etdoc évuTooraroyv), OF 
nature in the concrete, the individual beings in which the 
universal was expressed and coined into particular existence 
(the idwooveraroc THe pucEws irapiic, the droua). Now, 
when men spoke of two natures in Christ, they certainly did 
not understand, by the divine nature, the common divine 
essence, but the divine Logos, one of the three hypostases, in 
which the community of the divine nature, as of the divine 
essence, was contained. Even in speaking of a human nature, 
the human nature in general was not here meant ; else it would 
be necessary to say, that the Logos united himself with all the 
men who ever had lived or who ever would live, for all these 
certainly belonged to the universal conception of the kind ; but 
an altogether determinate human nature was meant, with which 
alone, among all, the Logos united himself in this manner. It 
was plain, therefore, that in this employment of it, the 
term gvove was perfectly identical with the term Urdoracte, 


* He wrote against Proclus and Jamblichus. Against the work of 
the latter, in defence of image worship. Photius (see Cod. 215) was not 
entirely satisfied with this work. Did Philoponus perhaps express him- 
self on this occasion against images after the same manner as the Mono- 
physite Xenayas ? 

+ In his commentary on the History of the Creation, he attacked with 
the Aristotelian logic, particularly, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
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and that accordingly, in supposing two natures, it would be 
necessary to suppose also two hypostases in Christ.* Now, by 
fixing upon such comparisons as these, which Philoponus 
employed, his enemies might, not without plausible grounds, 
accuse him of making the conception of the divine essence a 
mere conception of the kind, and of thus falling into Tritheism. 
To the very same result came the school-man, Gilbert of 
Poictiers, in the twelfth century, by a like employment of 
Aristotelian formulas. 

The second of these men, Stephanus Gobarus (2répavoc 
6 yoPapéc), belongs also 1o the party founded by Philoponus. 
We know, it is true, of but one book under his name, from the 
list of its contents by Photius ;} but this suffices to signalize 
him as a man of rare freedom of spirit for these times. While 
others aimed, for the most part, simply to point out the com- 
mon church tradition in the teachings of the ancient church, 
and while the differences among them were willingly kept out 
of view ; this man, on the contrary, ventured to bring together 
the opposite affirmative and negative decisions of the ancient 
church-teachers on doctrinal and exegetical questions, in some 
cases on important points, under twenty-five heads ; and among 
these were to be found several expressions of venerated fathers 
of the church, which at that time might well appear offensive. 
Certain it could not have been his object in this, to exalt the 
authority of the church tradition. 

As it was frequently the case, that in opposition to, or along- 
side of, the dialectic bent, a mystical tendency developed itself 
in theology, so it happened also among the Monophysites. A 
cloister at Edessa,t in Mesopotamia, had for its head, in the 
last times of the fifth century, an abbot by the name of Bar 
Sudaili, who had busied himself in various ways with that 
mystic theology which always formed one of the ground- 
tendencies of the Oriental Monachism, and from which had 
proceeded the writings fabricated in the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite ; as in fact he appeals to the writings of a certain 


* See the interesting fragment from the polemical work which Philo- 
ponus wrote, entitled 6 diimrns, the arbitrator, in Joannes Damascenus 
de heeresibus. 

+ Cod. 232. 

t From these districts came also the Euchites (see vol. III. page 341), 
in whose mysticism a good deal of a kindred character may be found. 
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Hierotheos, whom the Pseudo-Dionysius calls his teacher.* 
He stood at first on intimate terms with the most eminent 
Monophysite teachers, and was very highly esteemed by them. 
But, as his mystic theology came into conflict with the church 
doctrine, he drew upon himself the most violent attacks. 
Espousing the peculiar views of Monophysitism, and more 
particularly as they were apprehended by the party of Xenayas, 
he maintained, that as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one 
divine essence, and as the humanity formed one nature with 
the godhead in Christ, and his body became of like essence to 
the divinity (was deified), so through him all fallen beings 
should also be exalted to unity with God, in this way would 
become one with God; so that God, as Paul expresses it, 
should be all in all. 

If it is true, as it is related,t that on the walls of his cell 
were found written the words, ‘“‘ All creatures are of the same 
essence with God;” we must suppose that he extended this 
assertion so as to include not only all rational beings, but all 
creatures of every kind, and that his theory was—as all 
existence proceeded by an original emanation from God, so by 
redemption all existence, once more refined and ennobled, 
would return back to him. But the question then arises, 
whether he understood this, after the pantheistic manner, as a 
return to the divine essence with the loss of all self-subsistent, 
individual existence (as it has often been observed, that mysti- 
cism runs into pantheism) ; or whether he supposed that, with 


* In the Pseudo-Dionysian writings cited by him there were Szoroy- 
nad crorgedoes (ground-works of theology), and tgarizst duvor (alluding 
to love in the sense of the mystics). Abulpharagius (in Assemani B. O. 
T, II. f. 291) says that Bar Sudaili fabricated a book under the name of 
this Hierotheus, in confirmation of his own peculiar opinions; but he 
adds himself, that by many it was held to be a work of Hierotheus. It 
is probably therefore a mere conjecture of this Monophysite author, that 
Bar Sudaili was the writer of that book. It might possibly be that Bar 
Sudaili found an older apocryphal book, under this name, among the 
monks, and used it in support of his doctrines. 

+ This, however, may perhaps have been an invention of his enemies ; 
since in fact they also affirmed, as the inscription was no longer to be 
found in his cell, he had erased it, when the thing began to be noised 
abroad. The same opinion is said to have been expressed in his books, 
only in a more concealed manner; but it may be a question, whether 
men did not imply in these writings a sense foreign to their true con- 
tents, from hostile feelings or from misconception. 
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the coming into existence of finite beings, sin also necessarily 
made its appearance, but that by the redemption this con- 
trariety was removed, and now at length the individual exis- 
tence of the creature should continue to subsist, as such, in 
union with God. Our information is too scanty to enable us 
to decide this question.* As a transition-point to that univer- 
sal restoration, he supposed a millennial kingdom of exalted 
happiness on earth at the close of the earthly course of the 
world. ‘That he entertained the same sensual notions respect- 
ing this millennial reign as the older Chiliasts, we cannot 
assume to be proved by the accusations of his opponents 
without the addition of more decisive testimony. This would 
not be consistent, at least, with his mystic theology ; and his 
mystical expressions might easily be misconstrued by those who 
considered them in a hostile spirit. But neither are we war- 
ranted to pronounce the charge utterly false ; for combinations 
of a mystical and a sensuous tendency admit of being psycho- 
logically explained, and are not without example. Like the 
older Chiliasts, Bar Sudaili taught that the Sabbath of that 
millennial period of rest, the Sunday, answered to the com- 
mencement of a new, higher, eternal order of world, after the 
universal restoration. By means of a mystical interpretation 
of the Bible, he sought to introduce his doctrines into the 
sacred scriptures, and for this purpose wrote commentaries on 
the Psalms. He boasted of higher revelations, whereby the 
more profound sense of scripture had been laid open to him. 
He called the sacred scriptures dreams, and his own exposi- 
tions the interpretation of dreams. It was assuredly not his 
intention by this to disparage the authority of the Bible, but 
only, after the usual manner of the Theosophists, to mark 
their obscurity for ordinary men. The Bible contained 
nothing but hints, intimations of higher mysteries, and hence 
could be understood only by those to whom the Spirit com- 
municated the intuitions of these mysteries. But when this 
person was accused of having declared all sacraments to be 
superfluous, as well as all moral discipline, of having taught 
that each individual might live according to his own sinful 
lusts; it is evident, from the way in which these charges are 


* See the letter of the Monophysite bishop Xenayas to Abraham and 
Orestes, presbyters of Edessa in Assemani. ‘T. II. f. 30. 
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laid, that they proceeded solely from an unjust fabrication of 
consequences. Because Bar Sudaili taught the destiny of all 
would at length be the same by reason of the universal restora- 
tion, it was inferred that, according to this doctrine, then, 
nothing at all depended on the different conduct of men, and 
each individual who continued to live in his sins would never- 
theless share at last in the same blessedness with all the others ; 
but Bar Sudaili would certainly have been far from admitting 
the correctness of these inferences. 


C.— Anthropology. 


From that part of the Christian system of faith which, as we 
remarked in the introduction to this section, received its first 
shaping in the Oriental church, conformably to its predomi- 
nant speculative tendency, from theology in the more restricted 
sense of the term, we pass next to Anthropology, with the 
development of which, amid the contrariety of views there 
appearing, the Western church particularly busied itself. We 
noticed already, in the preceding period, the germs of opposite 
tendencies in the mode of apprehending the doctrines connected 
with this subject ; from these germs, unfolded to more decided 
and strongly marked opposition to one another, the controver- 
sies of this period proceeded. As the central doctrine of 
Christianity, the doctrine of the redemption, in opposing itself 
to the delusive notion of a moral self-sufficiency, presupposes, 
on the one hand, the sense of moral insufficiency, of an inward 
schism, and the feeling thence resulting of the need of redemp- 
tion; on the other hand, the sense of moral freedom, which 
imputes to itself guilt, and appropriates the offered redemp- 
tion—as Christianity announces itself, on the one hand, as a 
new transforming moral creation, as a new element of life 
changing and ennobling the entire human nature, and, on the 
other, attaches itself to the kindred moral nature of man, 
purifies this from all that is foreign, and takes it up into itself, 
in order to a free, harmonious development of its individuality 
of character—so the relation of Christianity to human nature 
could make its appearance in the dogmatic consciousness some- 
times more on one of these sides, and sometimes more on the 
other. One of these particular modes of apprehension made 
its appearance in North Africa, through Tertullian; the other, 
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in the Alexandrian church, particularly through Clement and 
Origen; while yet the two modes of apprehension were still 
preserved in union with each other by the Christian conscious- 
ness lying at their root. One of these tendencies, then, cor- 
tinued, generally speaking, to be the predominant one in the 
Oriental, the other the predominant one in the Occidental 
church. The sense of corruption, the consequent feeling of the 
need of redemption in man’s nature, of grace as a power for 
the moral transformation of the corrupt nature—this was parti- 
cularly unfolded in the Western church ; while, at the same 
time, however, the church still persisted in regarding the free 
moral self-determination as the condition presupposed by the 
inworking of this higher, divine principle. In the Oriental 
church, on the other hand, Christianity was also acknowledged, 
it is true, as a divine communication of life, transcending the 
limits of man’s original nature: in Christianity there was 
acknowledged to be a higher divine creation ; and, proceeding 
from the first sin, there was acknowledged to be a corruption 
of human nature, which must be cured by the redemption. It 
was regarded in particular as a consequence of the first sin, 
that human nature had become subjected to mortality, to 
sensuous defects and excitement, and to the manifold tempta- 
tions of sin.* But although this view of the redemption as a 
remedy for existing evil was not repelled, yet the view of the 
redemption as a new glorious creation was made still more 
prominent. ‘These two different modes of apprehension corre- 
sponded, in fact, to two different courses of culture pursued by 
the individual, according as the case was, that, either from a 
strongly pronounced consciousness of guilt, he came to the 
gospel out of a sudden great crisis of the inner life, or had 
unfolded himself by a more gradual and regulated progress 
within Christianity itself, appropriating human nature from the 
first stages of its development. In the Oriental church, it was 
simply held to be essential to affirm grace and free-will at the 
same time, without attempting exactly to define the relation of 
the two to each other; it was only sought carefully to avoid 
everything that might seem to favour arbitrary will on the 
part of God in the election of men,—an unconditioned prede- 


* The capa Syiroy and Zuradss, as contradistinguished from the earlier 
amabsia, 
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termination, which might seem to impair the doctrine of the 
divine love and justice, and of man’s free-will. To the mode 
of treating these doctrines in the Oriental church, we shall 
return again hereafter. 

As examples to show how these doctrines were apprehended 
in the Western church, previous to the breaking-out of these 
disputes, we will lay open the systems of Hilary of Poictiers, 
and of Ambrose of Milan. 

In considering the scheme of doctrine which prevailed 
among the Latins, it is important to notice, that, in their 
ancient translation of the New Testament, the words é9’ 6 mav- 
rec jpaproy (Rom. v. 12) were rendered, ‘in quo omnes pec- 
caverunt.” Chis furnished sore apparent ground for the 
representation, that all mankind sinned in Adam ; though we 
by no means intend to say that the above erroneous transla- 
tion was the only ground on which such a doctrine reposed. 
The ground of it, doubtless, lay still deeper than that, in facts 
and enigmas of the moral self-consciousness—in the same 
which also presented a foothold for the various schemes of 
doctrine concerning the soul’s pre-existence. At all events, 
however, this erroneous translation was the means of bringing 
it about, that the above representation of all mankind having 
sinned in Adam should be universally received as an unde- 
niable foundation of doctrine. This proposition, Hilary of 
Poictiers makes his starting point, when, in commenting on 
Matt. xviii. 18, he understands by the ninety and nine sheep 
which went not astray, the angels, and by the one lost sheep, 
mankind ; inasmuch as all humanity partook in the one sin of 
Adam.* As to the way in which this connection of the sin 
of Adam with the sin of mankind is to be conceived, it is a 
point which he explains no farther ; but this much is clear, 
that from this he derived a sinful inclination cleaving to all 
men, as, for example, where he speaks of sins to which men 
are led by the bent of their nature.t Accordingly he says, 
that hy baptism we are delivered from the sins of our birth, 
are separated from the propensities of our progenitors, and 


* Commentar. in Matth. xviii. s. 6. Ovis una homo intelligendus est, 
et sub homine uno universitas sentienda est. Sed in unius Ade errore 
omne hominum genus aberravit. 

+ Ad hee nos vitia nature nostra propellit instinetus. Tract. in Ps. 
1.5. 4. 
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lay aside the old man with his sins and his unbelief.* All 
moral evil, however, Hilary seems to refer to the sensuous 
nature; while in the soul he recognizes the indestructible 
image of God.{ Thus the contrariety betwixt the inner and 
the outer man is to him no other than that betwixt spirit and 
sense.t ‘To him all men appear standing in need of the 
forgiveness of sin, by reason of the moral defects which cleave 
to them. ‘The works of righteousness,” says he, ‘ would 
not be sufficient to deserve perfect blessedness, unless the 
mercy of God, in those cases where the will was bent on 
righteousness, also forbore to impute those faults which pro- 
ceed from the fluctuation and inconstaney of the human 
passions.”§ Human mutability, dependence on the incon- 
stancy of the affections, preclude, according to Hilary, the 
possibility of perfect virtue. In comparison with God, no 
man can be called good. There is no perfect virtue but that 
which remains unchangeably the same. In man we can speak 
only of relative goodness: in single moments a man may be 
called good, either with reference to his intentions or to his 
actions; but this is not an abiding state with him—a view of 
the matter, we must allow, which proceeds from a somewhat 
superficial way of considering it, since in moral life the in- 
dividual moments do not admit of being thus insulated from 
their connection with the whole. ‘* Human passions,” says he, 
‘vary by alternation: thus, for example, by injuries man is 
irritated; by fear he is disturbed; by love he is differently 
affected; by hatred he is impelled, ete. But still, in the 
moments when our will or our act is a good one, it cannot be 
otherwise than that we should be what we are.” || The words 


* In Matth. x.s. 24. Ab originis nostre pececatis atque auctoribus 
separamur, a patris et matris affectionibus dissidemus, veterem cum pec- 
catis atque infidelitate sua hominem exuentes. 

+ Thus he says of Job: Formatus intra matris vulvam et per virtutem 
Creatoris in substantia anime ad Dei sui imaginem figuratus, eum qui 
ex incremento accessit profectum editi corporis congemiscit, in quo sibi 
in malis seculi et infirmitatibus carnis vitiisque vivendum sit. In Ps. 
Gxinc slice 

{ Cum interior homo spiritus opera desiderat, exterior voluptates cor- 
poris concupiscit. In Ps. exxix. s. 6. 

§ Non enim ipsa illa justitiz opera sufficient ad perfecte heatitudinis 
meritum, nisi misericordia Dei etiam in hoe justitia voluntate humana- 
rum demutationum et motuum vitia non reputet. In Ps. li. s. 23. 

|| Idcirco perfecta bonitas in nullo est, quia eam naturalium perturba- 
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of Christ, that he was not come to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance, he explains as follows :—Our Saviour 
would thereby have us to understand that as he was come in 
behalf of all, so all must see themselves to be sinners, in 
order to partake of the salvation which is through him.* So 
he says, ** By faith, that is obtained which the law could not 
bring to pass; faith alone justifies.’t But justification is 
manifestly to be understood here in the objective sense. <Ac- 
cording to this, then, we might suppose Hilary would have 
been unwilling to admit the possibility of a righteousness 
consisting in the fulfilment of the law. This, however, is not 
his opinion. We find here a want of clearness in respect to 
the conception of the law, which afterwards, as we shall see, 
presented a foothold for Pelagianism. Failing to distinguish 
the two different modes of apprehending the law, first accord- 
ing to its eternal, divine matter, its spirit and essence; and 
secondly, the law in its particular Mosaic form, in the out- 
ward statutes of this politico-theocratical constitution, the law 
expressed in commandments having reference to outward 
actions ;—failing to distinguish and ‘hold apart these two dif- 
ferent applications of the conception, and having his mind 
fixed on the last-mentioned reference, he was enabled to dis- 
tinguish the standing ground of a righteousness consisting in 
the fulfilment of the law, by which one might, even without 
any knowledge of Christ, attain to a certain stage of blessed- 
ness, and Fes standing ground of the higher righteousness by 
faith, which could be communicated only through C hrist.t 
In proof of such a standing ground of righteousness by the 
law, he refers to the words of Paul (Rom. x. 5), in which, we 


Egan incentiva demutant. Sed tamen, cum in bonitatis sumus vel volun- 
tate vel gestis, non possumus vel tune non hoc esse quod sumus. Et quamvis 
imperfecti ad id simus, nee semper id simus, quod tamen sumus in tem- 
pore licet per nature infirmitatem demutationi bonitatis obnoxlis, non 
adimitur nobis bonos nos vel tum esse cum sumus. In Ps, lii.s. 11. 

* Omnibus venerat. Quomodo ergo non se justis venisse dicit ? 
Erant ergo, quibus necesse non erat, ut veniret? Sed nemo justus ex lege 
est. Ostendit ergo, inanem justitie esse jactantiam. In Matth. ix. s. 2, 

+ Remissum est a Christo, quod lex laxare non poterat; fides enim 

sola justificat. In Matth. viii. s. 6. 

t Nec ambiguum est, eos in viventium libro esse, qui antea sine ullo 
Christi cognitione pie in lege versati omnia prescripta legis impleverint. 
Seribuntur autem in libro justorum, quibus justitia Christus est factus, 
In Ps. lxvili. s, 24. 
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must allow, he applies a meaning altogether opposed to the 
thought of the apostle ;* as if he intended to say that, on 
the standing ground of law, it would have been possible for 
man to really fulfil it by works, and thus attain to life. But 
this mistake grew out of his neglecting to distinguish the sense 
of the word according to the original connection in which it 
is employed in the Old Testament, and according to the appli- 
cation given to it by the apostle Paul. Over against the 
laborious and painful righteousness of the law, and the sin- 
burdened life of the world, he places the gentle yoke of Christ 
under which the practice of goodness is made easy by love; 
though in this case he fails rightly to explain how this is con- 
nected with, and grounded in, the peculiar principle of the 
new Christian life. ‘Those who painfully struggle along,” 
says he, ‘under the difficulties of the law, and those who are 
burdened with the sins of the world, Christ calls to himself ; 
and he promises to make their way easy and their burden 
light, if they will but take his yoke upon them, that is, 
subject themselves to his commands, and come to him under 
the holy sacrament of the cross; because he is meek and lowly 
of heart, and they shall therein (by submitting to his com- 
mands) find rest to their souls: holding out the allurement of 
an easy yoke and a light burden, that he may bestow on those 
who believe on him the knowledge of the true good. And 
what easier, what lighter burden is there than this; to take 
delight in abstaining from sin, in willing what is good, in 
Joving all men, in hating none, in attaining to things eternal, 
in not being carried away by things present and temporal, in 
being unwilling to do to others what you would not choose to 
suffer yourself.”+ Now the only thing made prominent here 


* In the passage just cited; De quibus secundum legem apostolus 
Paulus ita docuit: quia qui fecerit ea, vivet in illis. 

+ In Matth. xi.s. 13. Legis deinde difficultatibus laborantes et peccatis 
seculi oneratos ad se advocat, demturumque se laborem onusque promit- 
tit, si modo ejus jugum tollant, mandatorum scilicet suorum precepta 
suscipiant, eumque sacramento crucis adeant, qui corde humilis et mitis 
sit, et in his animabus suis requiem inveniant; jugi suavis et levis oneris 
blandimenta proponens, ut credentibus ejus boni scientiam prestet, quod 
solus ipse novit in Patre. Ht quid jugo ipsius suavius, quid onere levius, 
probabilem fieri, scelere abstinere, bonum velle, malum nolle, amare 
omnes, odisse nullum, zterna consequi, presentibus non capi, nolle in- 
ferre alteri, quod ipsi sibi perpeti sit molestum ? 
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is the standing ground of a new and higher moral knowledge ; 

yet, in addition to this, we must take from other passages the 
sense of the forgiveness of sin imparted by Christ ; nor should 
we neglect to notice the sacramentum crucis, of which mention 
is here made. Moreover, he undoubtedly presupposes the 
communication through Christ of a new principle of divine 
life belongs to the essence of the justitia fidei,—to 
justification in the subjective sense; since he constantly ad- 
nits the necessity of a co-operation of grace and free-will, in 
order to the vigorous growth of the Christian life. 

Thus he says,* ‘‘ As the organs of man’s body cannot 
exercise their activity unless certain other causes supervene, 
as, for example, the eye cannot see if there be no light, so 
the human soul ever possesses indeed the capacity of knowing 
God; but, unless it receives by faith the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, it will not attain to the light of that knowledge. Yet 
the gift of Christ is free for each man’s acceptance, and that 
which is denied to none is bestowed on each, just so far as he 
wili receive it. The Holy Spirit is the light of the soul; but 
we must long after it, we must labour to participate in it, and 
then preserve it within us, by faithful obedience to the divine 
commands.”7 ‘It is the extreme of folly and of TTAB 
says he in another place,t{ ‘‘ not to see clearly that we live in 
dependence on God, and derive everything “from God, and, 
in whatever we undertake or expect, to rely chiefly on our 
own ability, when the truth is, that whoever has anything in 
himself can have it only from God. To God, then, must all 
our hopes be directed.” He considers it very important to 
set forth distinctly, that all the operations of divine grace are 
conditioned on man’s free-will,—to repel ev erything which 
might serve to favour the notion of a natural necessity, or of 
an unconditional divine predestination, He quotes Ps. lviii. 4, 
to prove that sin cannot be considered as anything innate, 
but must be referred to a guilty hardening of the will ;$ for 


* De trinitate, 1. II.s 

+ Expetendus est, pancreas est, et deinceps preceptorum fide 
atque observatione retinendus. ‘To the term promerert, according to the 
Latin usus loquendi of this period, the conception of merit, in the strict 
sense of the term, is not to be attached. 

{ In. 51,5. 20. 

§ In Ps. lvii. s. 3. Ne vitium referri posset ad originem, pradurate 
in his ad obediendum voluntatis crimen exprobrat. 
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the godless man is here compared to a serpent that stops its 
ear to the voice of the charmer. Every day is the word of 
God held forth in opposition to the power of sin in man, to 
ward off and overcome it. They who hearken not to the 
voice of the gospel are therefore the generation of vipers.* 
Expounding the scriptures conformably with his doctrinal 
interest, he could find even in the passage, Rom. ix. 13, which 
is altogether at variance with his fundamental position, nothing 
else than a divine predestination conditioned on the fore- 
knowledge of the bent of the human will.+ For the rest, it 
may be gathered from what has been said, how much remained 
still vague and self-contradictory in the doctrine of Hilary. 
There was a necessity for new developments, and a more dis- 
tinct presentation of oppositions hitherto concealed. 

Ambrose may well be regarded as forming the intermediate 
link between the course of doctrinal development which had 
till now prevailed in the Western church, and the great man 
from whom a new epoch commences ;—namely, Augustin. 
Ambrose expresses himself still more strongly than Hilary on 
the moral corruption of man, and its connection with the first 
sin. Thus he says:{ ‘‘ We all have sinned in the first man; 
and, with the propagation of the nature, the propagation of 
the gzilt also has passed from one to all. In him, human 
nature sinned.” In one aspect, the corruption which passed 
from the first parent to all his posterity seems to be derived 
from the law of natural propagation; in another, a certain 
inherent connection seems to be supposed between the first 
member of the human race, as one in whom the whole kind 
was already contained in the germ, and all the later members 
of the race; as indeed Ambrose was already led to this view 
by the phrase ‘in quo” in the Latin version of Romans y. 12: 


a) 


which expression was referred to Adam.§ This idea was after- 


* L.c. Cum ei (antiquo serpenti) quotidie ne fallat, ne subrepat, ne 
mordeat, etiam sub divini nominis denuntiatione mandetur, et tamen 
obstructo deseevit auditu: ex quo non obedientes evangelio natio vipera- 
rum sunt, 

+ L.e. Sie Bsau alienatus ab utero est, cum major minori servi- 
turus, etiam antequam existeret, nuntiatur, Deo future non nescio volun- 
tatis, ipso potius hoe sciente, quam aliquo ad necessitatem genito na- 
turamque peccati. 

} Apologia David altera, s. 71. 

§ Exposit. Evang. Luce, 1. VII. p, 234. Potest et hic in uno aecipi 
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wards more fully developed by the philosophical realism of 
Augustin. Yet Ambrose speaks, in other places, only of the 
personal guilt which each individual man has to bear,* and 
derives from the first sin nothing but the excitement to sin.t 
Concerning grace also, as the exciting and efficacious cause 
of all conversion, he declares himself still more strongly than 
Hilary ; but he, too, supposes the operations of this erace are 
conditioned by human recipiency. “* Redemption,” he says, 
*¢ is given gratuitously, not according to the merit of works, 
but according to the free-will of the giver—according to the 
election of the Redeemer. Why did some of the Israelites 
attain thereunto, others not? ‘The latter did not, because 
they were for justifying themselves; because they were proud 
of their works; because they did not believe, and would not 
acknowledge grace. ‘The elect attained unto it because they 
heard Him who called them, received Him who came unto 
them. Since all do not desire to be healed, but the greatest 
number avoid it, he heals those who will suffer themselves to 
be healed, and forces no man against his will. The Lord 
calls the indolent, and awakens those who sleep. He who 
comes to the door and knocks, is willing only to enter; but 
it is our fault if he does not always enter—if he does not 
always abide with us. That true light shineth to all; but he 
who shuts his windows, robs himself of the light eternal.” t 
It is true, however, that, in two passages, Ambrose expresses 
himself in such a way as to refer all that is good in man solely 
to the agency of God as the operative cause, without mention- 
ing the human self-determination as a necessary condition. 
When he says: “ Christ brings it about, that that which is 
in and of itself good, appears to be good also to us; for he 
calls him on whom he has mercy. Accordingly, he who fol- 
lows Christ, and is asked, why he will be a Christian, may 
reply: It so appears to me, that I must be one. And by so 
saying, he does not deny that God’s good pleasure has so or- 
dered it; for it is by God the will of man is first excited, for 


species generis humani. Fuit Adam, et in illo fuimus omnes. Periit 
Adam, et in illo omnes perierunt. 

* y. 48,s.9. In Die judicii nostra in nobis, non aliens iniquitatis 
flagitia punientur. + The lubricum delinquendi. 

t See in y. 43, s. 47; in y. 118,s. 13. De interpellat. David. 1. 
IV.s. 4 
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that God is loved and adored by the saints is the effect of 
God’s grace.’’* 

This passage might, perhaps, be understood to mean that 
the human self-determination, the mihi videtur, is something 
free merely in appearance, but properly grounded in the deter- 
mining act of the divine will, which determines all] things, 

This thought comes out still more strongly in the following 
words of Ambrose in the same work : « God calls those whom 
he deigns to call ; whom he will, he makes religious.” + Now, 
if we understand these passages, as meaning that a grace de- 
termining man’s will with irresistible necessity is here sup- 
posed, then, inasmuch as this supposition contradicts the asser- 
tion of Ambrose above quoted, we must admit that conflicting 
elements entered into his view of the faith; as in fact such 
appearances sometimes manifest themselves at the point of 
transition from one stage of development to another; and as 
we might very naturally expect it would happen in the case 
of a man who was not an original and systematic divine, but 
spoke rather according to the momentary impulse of his feel- 
ings. But although the freedom of the divine election and 
the creative agency of grace are made particularly prominent 
in these passages, still they do not imply any necessary ex- 
clusion of the state of recipiency in the individual as a con- 
dition; and, accordingly, this assertion of Ambrose admits of 
being easily reconciled with the assertions first quoted.t In 
another place, at least, he expressly supposes that predestina- 
tion is conditioned by foreknowledge.§ 

Thus it is evident, then, if we call to mind the relation of 


* In Lucam, J. I. s. 10, Christus, ut id quod bonum est, nobis quoque 
videri bonum possit, operatur; quem enim miseratur, et vocat, Et ideo, 
qui Christum sequitur, potest interrogatus, cur esse voluerit Christianus, 
tespondere: visum est mihi. Quod cum dicit, non negat, Deo visum, a 
Deo enim preparatur voluntas hominum. Ut enim Deus honorificetur a 
sancto, Dei gratia est. 

t In Lue. VII.s. 27. Deus quos dignat, vocat, quos vult, religiosos facit. 

{ Augustin, in his work «de dono perseverantie,”’ cites both these 
passages of Ambrose as testimonies in favour of the doctrine of grace 
working all. It may be, perhaps, that the mode of teaching pursued by 
Ambrose was not without its influence on him; but he was certainly not 
led by it to the doctrine of absolute predestination, for this doctrine did 
not unfold itself in his mind til] amuch later period. Besides, in the case 
of a man possessed of the intellect of Augustin, the power of such influ- 
ence from abroad ought not to be overrated. § De fide, 1. V. s. 83, 
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Ambrose to the Oriental church-teachers, the way, indeed, 
was already prepared for the appearance of the opposite mo- 
ments in the mode of treating these doctrines. Yet the two 
churches, separated by difference of language, stood too re- 
motely distant from each other to come to any mutual con- 
sciousness of this existing opposition, and to be led by it into 
a relation of mutual hostility. The opposition was destined 
to make its appearance in the Western church itself, and there 
to be evolved and presented in lines so well defined and strongly 
marked, that an open contest between the two opposite ten- 
dencies would be inevitable. ‘This first took place when these 
tendencies, in such representatives of them respectively as 
Augustin and Pelagius, had unfolded themselves to such a 
degree of sharpness as mutually to exclude each other. 

We must speak in the first place, therefore, of these two 
men; and we will begin with Augustin, because the develop- 
ment of his theological views on the points now under considera- 
tion was guided and determined by causes wholly within him- 
self, and depended on no impulse derived from outward oppo- 
sition; while, on the development of the system of Pelagius, 
a man possessed of a less original, a less speculative and sys- 
tematizing spirit, the practical opposition to those doctrinal 
views which were akin to, or proceeded from, the mind of 
Augustin, had a great influence. 

To the tendency which we have designated as the one pecu- 
liar to the Western church, and which we saw expressed par- 
ticularly by Ambrose, Augustin was inclined by the peculiar 
eourse of education in which his whole life had been trained, 
and which we have already described.* 

We have seen how it was only after a long and violent con- 
flict with a fiery nature, but which struggled against the god- 
like in a wild feeling of power, that he attained to inward 
peace. Through many years tossed one side and the other, 
between the ideals which attracted the cravings of his spirit, 
and the desires and passions which held him chained to the 
pleasures of the world, he experienced in himself the con- 
flict betwixt the spirit and the flesh. Fyrom his own inward 
experience he learned how to understand the fundamental ideas 
of the Christian, more particularly of the Pauline doctrine 
concerning man; and with the study of St. Paul’s writings he 

* See page 15 ff. 
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was, in fact, particularly occupied at the time when that great 
crisis occurred in his inner life. As he found those two great 
divisions in his own life,—the nature which, after all the 
efforts in his power, still remained impotent and struggled in 
vain for holiness, and the nature subordinated to faith, and 
victorious over sin through the power of redemption,—so he 
found once more the same two main divisions in the develop- 
ment of human nature as a whole. The opposition between 
that which proceeded from the nature left to itself and es- 
tranged from God, and that which came from the new and divine 
principle of life imparted to humanity by redemption and re- 
generation—this opposition, which he had learned from his own 
inward experience, came, from his life, to be the central point 
of his system of faith. As the opposites of good and evil in 
human nature presented themselves to the notice of Augustin 
from the first, it must have struck him as being the most diffi- 
cult of all questions—Whence, in that human nature which 
feels itself attracted by the good, which is conscious of it as 
its original essence, whence the evil in it? This question oc- 
cupied him the moment his thoughts were awakened on higher 
subjects. The meditation of this question conducted him to 
Manicheism, and with it was connected his renunciation of 
Manicheism, To Pelagius, on the other hand, this question 
would be attended with no difficulty at all. This became the 
central point for his thoughts, which strove after systematic 
connection and logical consistency. THis systematizing mind, 
when it had once seized hold of a principle, was impelled to 
unfold and to apply it with the most rigid severity, not shrink- 
ing from any of the consequences to which it might lead. 

But then we must distinguish different epochs and periods 
in Augustin’s doctrinal progress, departing from which, and 
passing through which, he first attained to the last consistent 
development of the doctrinal principles which had flowed from 
that great crisis in his inner life. 

The first period embraces the works which he wrote after 
his baptism until the first years of his entering upon the duties 
of a presbyter,—that is, until about the year 394,—his works, 
de moribus ecclesize Catholice et Manicheorum, de vera re- 
ligione, and de libero arbitrio. In this period of his life, his 
Christian experience of the need man feels of help and of re- 
demption, when he has become conscious of his moral evil, 
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and the consciousness that the communion of man with God 
once more restored by the redemption—that grace was the 
spring of everything truly good in man,—this experience and 
consciousness was united with the idea he had derived from 
Platonism, of the relation of all good with the primeval good, 
of all being with the Supreme and Absolute Being. The 
principle of grace and of resignation to God, as the original 
source of all good, was the common element between the first 
period and all the succeeding periods of his doctrinal progress ; 
the groundwork from which everything in his case proceeded, 
and on which he framed his system with an ever-increasing 
consistency. But along with this tendency, there were at that 
time still other tendencies in his mind, which, at a later period, 
were, in part, suppressed by the entire and one-sided pre- 
dominance of the main tendency above described. Very un- 
justly have Augustin’s anthropological views been attributed 
to the influence of Manicheism. His doctrine concerning the 
moral corruption of human nature was something entirely dif- 
ferent from the dualism of Mani’s philosophy of nature; it 
erew not (as in the case of Mani) out of a confusion of the 
moral element with the intuition of nature, but out of a simple 
fact of the moral consciousness. Rather, it might be said that 
the consciousness, early awakened in his profound soul, of the 
irreconcilable opposition between good and evil, led him, while 
endeavouring to account to himself for this opposition in a 
speculative way, to Manicheism; but that the moral appre- 
hension of this opposition, which forced itself with ever-in- 
creasing strength upon his mind, drew him away again from 
Manicheism. Again, from Platonism, and directly in opposition 
to Manicheism, his theory unfolded itself, that sin had not, as 
Manicheism taught, a self-subsistent existence of its own ; but 
that, as all existence, all true being, sprung from the highest, 


her 


than just the subjective aberration of the created being from 


the law of the Supreme and only true Being; is, in and of 
itself, nothing, not being, the py ov, but which, nevertheless, 
the moment it begins to act, must subject itself to the law of 
the highest being ;* and to this point Augustin always firmly 


* A defectus ab ordine, which yet must be subservient to the summus 
ordo. See especially the books de ordine. 
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adhered. Nor did he find any difficulty in bringing it into 
harmony with his later doctrine of absolute predestination. 
On the other hand, he united with it, in this period, another 
principle, by which this earlier period is essentially distin- 
guished from the later. 

He attached great importance, in this period, to the principle, 
that the above-mentioned subjective aberration from the su- 
preme good could not be explained on any ground of natural 
necessity, but could only be derived from the free-will; and 
that the self-determining power of the free-will continued ever 
to be the ground of this aberration; that the cause of the 
diverse relations of men to the supreme good was ever to be 
traced only to the diverse bents of their free-will, which 
admitted of no farther explanation. The firm and steadfast 
adherence to the free-will as contradistinguished from natural 
necessity was, in this period, considered by him of the utmost 
importance. Beyond question, he also held fast to this point, 
at least in theory, in the later period; but it was only by a 
dialectic self-deception that he was enabled still to unite it, in 
reference to practical conduct, with the results of his later 
system. 

The principles of Augustin, as they present themselves at, 
this point of view, were as follows: In the condition in which| 
man now finds himself, it is not in his power to be good; | 
because he either does not know what he ought to be by his, 
destination, or, if he knows it, is not able to live conformably | 
to his known destination. Ignorance of the good, and the! 
difficulty in practising it—these are the moral evils of human 
nature; and this would be inconsistent with God’s justice,| 
were it not a righteous punishment. Sin is its own punish- } 
ment; so that, when man had the knowledge of good, and 
made no use of it, he thereby lost the knowledge; and when, 
possessing the faculty for good, he did not practise it, he lost 
thereby the faculty itself. If the question now presented 
itself, how does this hindrance to goodness, found cleaving to 
the moral nature of all men, admit of being reconciled with 
God’s righteous judgment? He answered: Man could rightly 
complain, if no one had ever yet got the victory over the force 
of error and of passion; but the truth is, on the other hand, 
the means are supplied by which man may obtain the victory, 
God is everywhere present; and in manifold ways, by the 
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creatures who execute his will, calls after man, who has revolted 
from him, instructs the believing, strengthens and supports 
those who do what they can.- Inculpable ignorance is not 
imputed to man as a sin; but this, that he does not strive 
after better knowledge. His moral imperfections are not 
reckoned to him as a crime; but he is justly culpable for 
the neglect of the means lying in his power. Augustin 
here supposed, then, the influences of divine grace, without 
which man could not be freed from his moral evil, to be 
invariably conditioned by the subjective bent of the free- 
will. 

In a work composed about the year 394, entitled, “ An 
Exposition of difficult passages in the Epistle to the Romans,” * 
the exposition of the difficult passage in the ninth chapter, 
which, at a later period, was especially employed by him to 
prove the doctrine of absolute predestination, afforded him an 
occasion for distinctly unfolding the connection of his ideas on 
this whole subject. He proceeds on the principle, that all 
men find themselves ina state of alienation from God, in which 
they can perfectly bring to pass nothing that is truly good. 
The love of God is the spring and fountain of all that is truly 
good; and to this, man can attain only by the communication 
of the Holy Spirit. As, then, he can accomplish nothing good 


| before this renewal of his inner life by the Holy Spirit, so 


neither can he merit, by any kind of good works, the grace by 
which he is cured of his moral maladies: grace precedes all 
desert. But on this account, however, there is nothing like 
arbitrary will on the part of God, when he gives to some, and 
vithholds from others, the grace by which men obtain salvation. 
Men obtain this grace by faith; and faith is wholly the work 
of man.t In the passage relating to the choice of Jacob and 
the rejection of Esau, he believed, therefore, that he found the 
contrary position to an election conditioned on good works, but 
not to an election conditioned on faith.t The Apostle Paul 
says—he remarks—God works all in all, but by no means God 
believes all in all. The hardening of Pharaoh, he explains as 


* Explicatio propositionum quarundam de epistola ad Romanos. 

+ Sec. 60. Quod credimus, nostrum est. Quod autem bonum opera- 
mur, illius, qui credentibus in se dat Spiritum Sanctum. 

¢ Non quidem Deus eligit opera, que ipse largitur cum dat Spiritum 
Sanctum, ut per caritatem bona operemur; sed tamen eligit fidem. 
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the fruit of his own guilt; the punishment of his previous 
unbelief, whereby his sin punished itself. 

It is worth while to notice the way in which Augustin ex- 
pressed himself respecting these matters on another oceasion, 
namely, at the time when he was slowly progressing onward 
towards this last conclusion. In the collection of answers 
given by him to various questions proposed to him from the 
time of his return to North Africa, in the year 388, and 
onward,* (his work de diversis queestionibus octovinta tribus, ) 
the answer to the question relating to Rom. ix, 20, and what 
follows (Quest. 68), probably belongs, as we may infer from 
the contents of the answer, to a somewhat later period. 

Starting on the principle, that divine things can be under- 
stood only from the experience of faith, and in connection with 
a sanctified temper, he asserts that the apostle here by no 
means intends to restrain the pious from inquiring into these 
things, but only those who are not as yet sufficiently well- 
grounded in love, the arthly-minded, those who are for under- 
standing God’s counsels without being the children and friends 
of God. “Cleanse thyself from the old leaven,” says he, 
** that thou mayst be a new dough ; and that, in so being, thou 
mayst be no longer in the childhood of Christianity, so as te 
need milk to drink, but mayst reach the perfect age of man-~ 
hood, and be one of those to whom it is said, We speak wisdom 
among those that are perfect. Then wilt thou discern, in the 
right way, and in the right order, the secrets of the Almighty 
concerning the most hidden deserts of souls}—econcerning 
grace or justice.” As it respects Pharaoh, he then remarks, 
the question may be easily answered. Through his earlier 
eriminality, in oppressing the strangers in his kingdom, he 
deserved that his heart should be hardened, so that he could 
not be moved to believe, even by the most evident miracles of 
the commanding God. Beyond question, he has merey on 
whom he will have merey; and whom he will, he hardens. 
But this will cannot be an unjust one, since it proceeds on the 
most hidden relations of desert (is conditioned by them) ; for 


* So the terminus a quo is fixed by himself. Retract. lib. I. ¢. 26, 

t De animarum occultissimis meritis; which doubtless refers to the 
hidden inward character, ere it manifests itself in appearance—some- 
thing which is known only to the divine foreknowledge, and hence con- 
ditions God's providential dealings with men, 
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though sinners, on the ground of universal sin, constitute one 
mass, yet there is a difference among them. There is in 
sinners, therefore, something that precedes, whereby, although 
not yet justified (that 1s, made just, sanctified), they are yet 
made worthy of justification.* That still remains true, which 
was spoken by the apostle (Rom. ix. 16), “It is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” For although one who is oppressed with the lighter 
sins, or indeed with sins however great in magnitude and num- 
ber, may, by bitter sighs, and many pains of repentance, become 
worthy of God’s compassion, yet it is not his own work, since, 
left to himself, he would perish ; but it must be ascribed to the 
mercy of God, who comes to the help of his prayers and his 
sorrows.{ It is little to will, if God does not have mercy ; but 
God does not have mercy unless the will has preceded. And 
since none can will, unless exhorted and called, (whether in the 
secret recesses of the soul, and in a way not seen by man, or 
from without by the word, or visible signs, ) it follows by this, 
that the willing disposition itself is wrought in us by God.t 
Next he says: ‘But the calling which is made to individuals, 
or to single nations, or to the whole race in the right point of 
time, belongs to a high and profound order of things.” To 
this he reckoned the passages in Jer. i. 5, Malachi i. 2 and 3. 
« And this can be comprehended perhaps by those only who 
love God with all the heart, and their neighbours as themselves. 
Yet this must be held fast with an unwavering faith, that God 
does nothing in the way of injustice, aud that there is no being 
who is not indebted to God for all that he is.” These words 
might, indeed, be understood as referring to the mystery of 


* Sec, 2. Venit enim de occultissimis meritis, quia et ipsi peccatores, 
cum propter generale peccatum unam massarn fecerint, non tamen nulla 
est inter illos diversitas. Pracedit ergo aliquid in peceatoribus, quo, 
quamvis nondum sit justificati, digni efficiantur justificatione, et item. 
preecedit in allis peccatoribus quo digni sunt obtusione. 

+ Sec. 5. Quia etiamsi levioribus quisque peccatis, aut certe quamvis 
grayioribus et multis, tamen magno gemitu et dolore penitendi, mise- 
ricordia Dei dignus fuerit, non ipsius est, qui si relinqueretur, interiret, 
sed miserentis Dei, qui ejus precibus doloribusque subvenit. 

Et quoniam nec velle quisquam potest, nisi admonitus et vocatus, 
sive intrinsecus, ubi nullus hominum videt, sive extrinsecus per ser- 
monem sonantem, aut per aliqua signa visibilia efficitur, ut etiam ipsum 
velle Deus operetur in nobis. L. c. 
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absolute predestination ; so that Augustin was at that time 
still reluctant to express himself more openly ; as, indeed, he 
seems to have explained this passage in his Aetractations. 
Yet, when we take the words in connection with what has 
been said before, we certainly cannot doubt, that, at the time 
he wrote this, he did not so understand it, but rather had in his 
thoughts a foreknowledge conditioned on a foreknowledge of 
those oceultissima merita. 

In this scheme of Augustin, however, there wasa great deal 
which, after a more full examination of all that was contained 
in his Christian consciousness, and a longer study of the sacred 
scriptures, must eventually appear untenable to a mind which 
so constantly strove after consistenéy and unity ; for in pro- 
portion as he learned to place a higher value on the essence and 
dignity of faith,* in proportion as the one-sided idea of faith, 
which was first apprehended by him as a faith on authority, 
came to be gradually refined and transfigured into the idea of 
a living faith ; in the same proportion it must become clear to 
him, that faith already presupposed the entrance of the divine 
life into the soul of man, that the divine and human eleménts 
had here already commingled, and that the two could not be 
set off from one another by any such strict line of demarcation. 
But, in perceiving this, he might easily run into the other 
extreme, of referring faith, like all the rest, solely to the 
divine agency, and wholly repressing the self determining 
activity of the man. Add to this, that the Theodicee which 
he had earlier attempted to construct on the ground-work of a 
predestination conditioned by foreknowledge,} could not satisfy 
his acute and sagacious mind, in its application to the calling 
of nations and the election of individuals, and the explanation, 
grounded thereupon, of the difficulties in the epistle to the 


* See vol. ITI. sect. i. p. 142, 143, 

+ As, for example, that God's election of individuals and calling of 
nations was conditioned on his foreknowledge of the way in which they 
would be disposed towards his gospel, if it should be announced to them. 
See ep. 102 to Deogratias: Quibus omnino annuntiata non est (salus), 
non credituri presciebantur. Yet when Augustin wrote this in the year 
408, he had long since brought to a completion his doctrine of predesti- 
nation ; and this answer, therefore, could no longer have satisfied him; 
and he had already in reserve, from the standing ground of this doctrine, 
another answer, which he hinted at: Excepta illa altitudine sapientiz 
et scientive Dei, ubi fortassis aliud divinum consilium longe sccretius latet. 
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Romans. To sucha mind, it would seem preferable to cut 
the Gordian knot, which could be resolved by no human 
explanation. 

And so it appears, in fact, that Augustin, within the space 
of three or four years, had, from the point above described, 
changed his way of thinking on these matters ; since he came 
to perceive that the divine and human elements did not admit 
of being so severed from each other; that a divine element 
was, in fact, contained already in faith. When, in 397, he 
wrote his work addressed to Simplician, bishop of Milan, in 
answer to various questions relating to the epistle to the 
Romans,* this turning point of his dogmatic bent first clearly 
unfolded itself to the light.+ He combated in this performance 
the very theory which he had earlier maintained; and it is 


‘easy to perceive, in the way in which he seeks to show its 
‘untenable character, that the time had not been long since 


he came to this view, and was seized with the first zeal in 
behalf of the new light which he supposed he had found. 
Here also Augustin busies himself with the explanation of 
those difficult passages in the ninth chapter of the epistle to 
the Romans ;{ but his previous mode of explanation no longer 
satisfied him. But whence came it, that he now explains 
these passages in that sense which beyond question must first 
offer itself when no regard is had to the connection and aim of 
the epistle, and made them the groundwork of his system, 
although at an earlier period he had explained the same 
passages according to the system which he supposed he had 
derived from the whole doctrine of scripture? Assuredly, we 
must look for the cause of the different impression which these 
passages now made on his mind, to the change in his whole 
mode of thinking, that grew out of his inner life. It is now 
clear to him, that Paul supposes neither an election of God 
conditioned on the foreknowledge of faith, nor an election 
conditioned on the foreknowledge of the works growing out of 
faith; for Paul, in fact, lays stress on the assertion, that God’s 
election made a difference before the children were born, 


* De diversis questionibus, ad Simplicianum .ibri duo. 

+ As he himself expresses it, de preedestinatione sanctorum, ¢. 20, in 
reference to the work above mentioned : Plenius sapere ccepi in mei epis- 
copatus exordio, quando et initium fidei donum Dei esse cognovi et 
asserul. + 1 1. Quest. ii 
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before they could believe, as well as before they could do any- 
thing.* Moreover, the desert of faith does not precede Gou’s 
mercy, but it presupposes this mercy ; and faith itself is one 
of the gifts of God’s grace. Paul, in Rom. ix. 11, certainly 
does not set the works of man over against faith, as the ground 
of the calling; but he sets the calling over against works. 
The calling of God, therefore, is here the first cause. Faith 
presupposes the calling. But whence comes it, then, that'the eall 
by the preaching of the gospel and by outward circumstances, 
which pave the way for this, comes to Some and not to others; 
and that the same influences from Without, make a different 
impression on different men, nay, a different impression on the 
same men at different times? The almighty and all-wise God 
could find, in reference to the different states of men, those 
means of influencing them, which must make an impression on 
them with inward necessity, so that awakened, drawn, touched, 
and enlightened, they would follow, without being conscious 
of any resistance against the grace operating upon their will. 
We must say, doubtless, man’s willing is nothing without 
the divine merey ; but in nowise can we say, God's merey and 
grace are nothing without man’s willing; since God would 
find means of moulding every human will, in the way precisely 
Suited to the character of each, On whomsoever he actually 
has mercy, whomsoever he actually chooses, him he calls in 
the way which is so befitting, that the subject is irresistibly 
drawn by him who calls, though he follows with freedom. } 
Neither is Augustin satisfied any longer to explain the harden. 
ing and the consequent rejection of one as opposed to the 
election of another, as a judgment specially drawn down upon 
the individual by his own sin; for God’s almighty power, he 
Supposes, could assuredly find the means to operate upon 
every degree of hardness, and the same insensibility exists 
everywhere alike, till God moves the heart of man by his 
grace. 

Thus, then, Augustin comes to the result, that all men are 


* Si non de operibus, que non erant in nondum natis, nec de fide, quia 
nec ipsa erat. 


+ Posset ita vocare, quomodo illis aptum esset, ut et moverentur et 
intelligerent et sequerentur, 

t Cujus autem miseretur, sie eum vocat, quomodo scit ei congruere, 
ut vocantem non respuat, 
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found in the same state of condemnation ; the reason—not why 
God plunges some to destruction, which is altogether alien from 
God’s holiness and love—but why he does not rescue some 
from the destruction into which all, by the cuilt of the first 
sin, have fallen according to God’s righteous judgment; but 
out of his free love has mercy on others, and calls them by his 
erace to everlasting life—the reason of this lies in the secret 
and by us incomprehensible counsels of the Almighty. But to 
this we must ever hold fast, namely, that God’s justice cannot 
be impeached, although the exercise and range of it may sur- 
pass the measure of our knowledge. Yet, even according to 
the analogy of human relations, he cannot be accused of 
injustice who, according to his pleasure, remits the debts of one 
man, while he requires payment from another. 

Since, as appears from what has now been said, Augustin 
had completed his doctrinal system on this particular side 
more than ten years before the opinions of Pelagius excited 
any public controversy, it is clear that opposition to Pelagius 
could not have influenced him in forming it. With more 
propriety may it be said, that opposition to such doctrines as 
those of Augustin, or to the practical consequences which 
through misconstruction or abuse were derived from such 
doctrines, had no small share in leading Pelagius to form such 
a system as he did. The Pelagian tendency is to be traced, in 
the first place, to certain latent germs which were the unde- 
tected source of many views and opinions prevailing in the 
church ; and next it was called forth by the struggle to oppose 
various errors of practical life which had become widely 
spread. And then it sometimes happened that the tendency 
of Pelagius, and the errors to which it was opposed, proceeded 
from the same principle, and were but different branches 
springing from the same root. To explain the first of these 
remarks, we discern, in that tendency which separated the 
Christian life from its connection with the one centre which 
should sustain the whole of it, from the single reference to 
Christ as its source; in the isolation and undue exaltation of 
What belongs to the human side, the over-valuation of human 
doing ; the separation of the moral element from its connection 
with the common root of all Christian life ; in the fond fancy 
of a perfection going beyond what the law demands, transcend- 
ing ordinary ‘hristianity ;—in a word, we discern in all that 
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which called forth the reaction of the Christian consciousness 
as it appeared in Jovinian, the incipient germs of, or point of 
attachment for, the Pelagian element. But history allows 
nothing to remain covered up and concealed. False elements, 
which have imperceptibly attached themselves to Christianity 
in its process of unfolding what it contains, must cast off their 
envelope, expand to the open day, and fully express themselves, 
that they may be overcome by the pure Christian principle. 
Such is the significance of the tendency of Pelagius in the 
course of the church development. 

Pelagius was a monk of Britain.* The fact of his being 
trained and educated, both in that particular country and also 
in Monachism, had an important influence on the development 
of his doctrinal views. As the British church was derived 
originally from the Oriental, it is probable that in various 
ways the connection between them continued to be maintained, 
Pelagius was a diligent student of the Oriental church-teachers ; 
and the form in which he found Christian anthropology 
exhibited in these writers, corresponded with the peculiar 
development of his own inner life. 

Pelagius differed from Augustin, as in the whole stamp and 
character of his mind, so by virtue of the peculiar course of his 
early education and training. He did not possess, like Augustin, 
that mighty nature which could not otherwise attain to peace 
but by passing through many devious wanderings and hard 
conflicts. His was a feebler, more limited nature; but one, 
too, which could more easily develop itself in a smooth anc 
gentle course—could more easily be controlled and conducted 
to its destined end. He was not possessed of the profound, 
speculative spirit which we find in Augustin: his predominant 
faculty was a sober, discreet understanding, joined with moral 
earnestness. In learning, he was Augustin’s superior, An 


* He bore the surname Pelagius Brito, to distinguish him from another 
individual of the same name (see Augustin, ep. 186 ad Paulinum), 
Moreover, the concurrent accounts of Marius Mercator, Prosper, and 
Orasius, mention this as his native country ; and the fact that Jerome 
(prefat. commentar. in Jeremiam) calls him Scotorum pultibus pregra- 
vatum does not invalidate this testimony ; for the North Britons and the 
Scots were not always very carefully distinguished. His name might 
also be a mark of his country, even though the English legend, that he 
bore among his own countrymen the name of Akorgan, were without 
foundation, 
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earnest striving after moral excellence had inspired him from 
the first ;* and his improvement had been quietly progressive. 
It was not from some great crisis of the inner life, not through a 
violent conflict, that he had attained to the faith, or to the deter- 
mination of consecrating his whole life to God ; but, without his 
being conscious of any opposition to its influences, Christianity 
acted asan inward principle on his moral development. He did 
not have to contend with a wild and fiery natural temperament, 
nor with desires and passions peculiarly predominant.t Nor was 
he thrown into any of those storms of outward life, in which 
he might have been called to engage in a special struggle with 
himself; for he led a silent life in the midst of studies and 
monastic asceticism. While it was the case, as we have already 
remarked, that among the monks belonging to a certain class 
of human natures, the striving after moral ideals, by which 
they sought to mould and fashion their inner life, excited a 
more profound self-contemplation, and led to a deeper self- 
knowledge; and while these, struck with the feeling of oppo- 
sition between what they saw in their own inner life and those 
ideals which inspired them, sought from God manifest in 
Christ the removal of this opposition, and the satisfaction of 
their deep-felt need ; others, on the contrary, by the intuition 
of these ideals, which seemed to them only a reflex of their 
own moral nature, by the successful results of their ascetic 
discipline, by the consciousness of a power of will to overcome 
the allurements of sense, were only led to feel their own moral 
strength, and to confide in their own moral efforts.. It easily 
came to be the predominant thought with them, how far the 
man might advance towards perfection by a self-active develop- 
ment of the germs of goodness lying in his own moral nature, 
by the superior energy of the will, by self-control. It easily 
happened, too, that in the outward asceticism of the monastic 


* Augustin, the warm but candid opponent of Pelagius, is assuredly 
the witness most worthy of confidence for the fact, that Pelagius, 
by his rigid life as a monk, had acquired universal respect. He says of 
him (de peccatorum meritis et remissione, 1. III. ¢. 3): Istum, sicut eum 
qui noyerunt, loquuntur, bonum ac predicandum virum. Ille tam 
egregie Christianus—and in ep. 186 he writes concerning him: Non so- 
lum dileximus, verum etiam diligimus eum. 

+ For this description, indeed, we can cite no historical authorities, so 
very little is known by us respecting the life of this man; but we take 
the impression of him from his doctrines and writings. 
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life, in its efforts to subdue the sensual impulses, the true 
nature of inward holiness, of the disposition which has its root 
in love, was overlooked ; that, in watching against the indiyi- 
dual outbreaks of sin, monks neglected to pay any attention to 
its secret springs, and so failed in respect to the words of our 
Lord, Matth. xii. 29. Thus they might be led to believe they 
had produced great outward results by human efforts, while 
the radical evil was as far from being cured as ever. Ag it 
regards Pelagius, it cannot be asserted, at least without quali- 
fication, that such was the effect produced on him. On the 
contrary, in this respect he is an example of the better moral 
spirit of Monachism. His letter to Demetrias,* a Virgin who 
had been consecrated as a nun, testifies how important he felt 
it to be to warn men against the aberrations of the ascetic 
spirit, involved, though unconsciously to itself, in hypocrisy, 
and concealing spiritual pride under the mask of humility ; to 
warn them against a tendency which, while it combated par- 
ticular sins, thought it might indulge in others with less reserve. + 
He well knew how to distinguish the mock humility which 
covers spiritual pride, from the true humility taught by Christ. 
Very justly he says of his contemporaries in this regard : 
“Many pursue the shadow of this virtue, few its real sub- 
stance ;” and he then proceeds to draw a picture, taken doubt- 
less from the life, of the mock holiness of those who assumed the 
outward guise of humility. “It is very easy to wear mise- 
rable clothing ; to salute one’s acquaintance in a lowly manner; 
to put on the show of humility and meekness by a drooping 
head and downeast eyes; to speak in a low and feeble voice, 
so that one’s words can scarcely be heard ; to sigh frequently, 
and with every breath call one’s self a sinner and a miserable 
wretch ;t and if offended but by a trifling word, suddenly to 


* Written in the year 415, when he was in Palestine, and with refer- 
ence to the controversies which were then going on, although they are 
not here expressly mentioned. 

t See e.g. p 67, ed. Semler. Nos (proh pudor) quadam dilectione 
peceati, cum in quibusdam ostendimus quandam vim nature nostra, in 
aliis omnino torpescimus. p. 69. That abstinentia and jejunium were, 
with many, nothing else than umbracula vitiorum. On p. 74 he says 
respecting humility: Pracipue tamen, fictam humilitatem fugiens, 
illam sectare que vera est, quam Christus docuit humilitatem, in qua 
non sit superbia inclusa. 

} Perfacile est enim, aliquam vestem habere contemptam, salutare 
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lift one’s brow, throw back the neck, and change those sub- 
missive tones into a frantic shout.* A different sort of 
humility is that which Christ teaches, who exhorts us (Matth. 
xi. 29) to follow his example—that pattern of true humility, 
ander which, as he tells us, no pride lies concealed.+ 

And now if the sense of sinfulness, which is an essential 
element of the Christian consciousness, frequently offered itself 
+o him under this hypocritical form and in this lying carica- 
ture, it is easy to understand how he might be misled, by his 
disgust at it, to overlook the profound truth which also lay at 


the bottom. 
But still Pelagius was not free from the errors of the monk- 


ish morality, by which the system of morals was divorced from 
‘ts intimate connection with the system of faith. He was 
entrammelled in the notion, which was so common among the 
monks, being connected with their vague and obscure notions 
respecting the moral law, that man can advance still farther 
in Christian perfection than the law requires, by practising the 
consilia evangelica (so called) the quantitative method of 
estimating moral worth.f Neglecting to consider that the 

‘hristian principle embraces the whole alike, and leaves room 
for nothing else to be admitted as a determining principle, he 
distinguished what was commanded from what was forbidden, 
what was permitted from what was recommended as an object 
Whi of higher perfection—which latter consisted precisely in ab- 

ai staining from what was permitted, and so entitling oneself toa 
higher reward.§ Starting from this position, he, too, became 


submissius, inclinato in terram capite oculisque dejectis, humilitatem ac 
mansuetudinem polliceri, lenta voce tenuique sermones infringere, suspi- 
rare crebrius, et ad omne verbum peccatorem et miserum se clamare. 

* Et si vel levi sermone offensus sit, continuo attollere supercilium, 
levare cervicem, et delicatum illum oris sonum insano repente clamore 
muiare. 

+ Pracipue fictam humilitatem fugiens, illam sectare, quée vera est, 
in qua non sit superbia inclusa. 

+ See ep. ad Demetriad. c. 9. Supra legem facere, amore perfectionis 
supra mandata conscendere. 

§ Prohiberi quedam, precipi quedam, concedi aliqua, nonnulla sua- 
deri. Prohibentur mala, precipiuntur bona, conceduntur media, perfecta 
suadentur. And respectiug the two latter points : Duo vero reliqua, 
quorum unum conceditur et suadetur aliud, in nostra potestate dimissa 
sunt, ut aut cum minori gloria concessis utamur, aut ob majus premium 
etiam ea que nobis permissa sunt, respuamus, Cap. 9. 
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a zealous opponent of Jovinian, defending against him the 
doctrine that there are different grades of merit and of Christian 
perfection,* on the ground of the distinction between precepts 
and counsels (precepta and consilia). He controverted the 
position maintained by Jovinian, that there is but one way of 
renouncing the world, which is the common duty of all Christ- 
lans—but one precept in relation to the giving up of temporal 
things for the sake of the kingdom of God, which, circumstances 
allowing, was the duty of all alike.t Ardently zealous for 
what he considered to be the peculiar essence of Christianity 
in ethics, the “ precepts” and “counsels” he was led to 
recommend in a particular manner the study of the Bible, 
pointing to it as the only source from which it is possible to 
learn perfectly the will of God.t But though he examined 
with the strictest conscientiousness every individual passage in 
the New Testament relating to morals ; though he recommended 
the exact and literal observance of all Christ’s commands, and 
inveighed against the allegorizing shifts by which it was 
attempted to bring the words of Christ into a forced accommo- 
dation with the ruling manners of the world 38 yet he could 
not penetrate below the surface into the more profound depths 
of the Christian system of ethics, into its peculiar essence, its 
internal connection and unity ; because he seized the parts in 
too insulated a manner, without grasping the whoie new 
principle for shaping the world and human life, which lies in 
Christianity. He failed of seeing the connection between 
faith and life as it is presented in the New Testament, Hence, 


* On 2 Corinth. xi. 6. Contra Jovinianum etiam hic locus facit, ubi 
meritorum gradus esse monstrantur ; and on Philipp. iii. 18, 19. Potest 
et de Joviniani studiis accipi, qui jejuniorum afflictiones et omnem cor- 
poris cruciatum in luxuriam et epulas converterit. 

+ On 1 Corinth. xiii. 3. Quod illorum sententiam destruit, qui re- 
nuntiandum rebus seculi certo tempore, persecutione cogente, volunt esse 
preceptum, ut et apostolis gloriam tollant, quod non voluntarie fecerint, 
sed inviti, et nostri evi perfectos vanos constituant, qui rem alterius tem- 
poris frustra nune yoluerunt exercere. Item aliter: Notandum quod 
contemptus mundi martyrio comparetur, contra eos, qui illud de evan- 
gelio variis argumentis nituntur exsolvere, ubi dicitur ad divitem : Vade, 
vende omnia que habes, et da pauperibus. 

{ Thus he writes to Demetrias: In Scripturis divinis, per quas solas 
potes plenam Dei intelligere voluntatem. Cap. 9. 

§ On 2 Corinth. iii. 6. Si preecepta velis allegorice intelligere, omnem 
virtutem eorum evacuans, omnibus aperuisti viam delinquendi, 
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there was this difference betwixt Augustin and Pelagius, that 
while the one could rightly understand, in the sermon on the 
mount, every single precept in its unity with the whole, accord- 
ing to the spirit of it, and found therein no separate, positive 
commands; Pelagius, on the other hand, everywhere held fast 
to the letter of the individual precepts, and so took in its literal 
sense the prohibition of the oath.* 

In order to explain the peculiar doctrinal tendency of 
Pelagius, we must take particular notice also of the opposite 
tendencies against which he contended. ‘This is the more 
necessary in his case, inasmuch as he was not led by any 
creative, speculative, or dogmatizing spirit of his own to form 
a new system ; but his efforts were determined and shaped by 
a present, practical interest, to guard against certain errors 
which seemed to him injurious to morality. Thus he was led 
to elaborate his peculiar scheme of doctrine. He contended 
against the doctrinal tendencies of his time, only so far as 
certain practical consequences of a hurtful kind seemed to him 
necessarily to flow from them : by this he was induced to enter 
upon his doctrinal investigations and distinctions ; and, in 
mainly following this practical interest, he did not even go so 
far as to unfold in their whole extent, and to trace to their 
ultimate grounds, the principles lying at the root of his doc- 
trinal tenets. Next, by virtue of his truly earnest moral zeal, 
he was led to regard it as specially incumbent on him to 
combat the worldly Christianity of his times. We everywhere 
see in him a man filled with pain and indignation at the moral 
depravation of the great masses of nominal Christians in his 
day. Thus, in his remarks on 2 Corinth. xii. 20, he exclaims : 
‘What would the apostle do, if he happened on our times, 
when, in comparison with other vices, such things are not con- 
sidered to be sins at all?’ + He sought to remove the grounds 
of excuse which served as props of their immorality to those 
who called themselves Christians, without considering them- 
selves bound to pursue a Christian course of conduct. Among 
these belonged that distinction of spiritual and secular, respect- 
ing the injurious snfluence of which we have already spoken ; 


* Christus jussit non jurare. Hp. ad Demetriad. ¢. 19; Hilar. ad 
Augustin. ep. 156. 

+ Quid faceret, si nostris temporibus adinveniret, quibus ad compara- 
tionem aliorum criminum ista ne putantur quidem esse peccata! 
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though in one sense Pelagius himself supported it by his 
doctrine of a perfection transcending ordinary Christianity. 
In combating this distinction, when employed as an excuse for 
immorality by those who were engaged in the business of the 
world, he says, in expounding Ephesians iv. 4, 5, “It would 
be well for those persons to study what is here said, who, tied 
to the business of the world, suppose they may be allowed to 
sin, though others may not ; when the truth is, all are baptized 
into the same body, have received the same spirit, and are 
called to the same hope.”’* He felt constrained to dissent from 
such as seemed to imagine that by a mere outward participation 
in the sacraments they were already sure of salvation, as well 
as from those who reposed on the opus operatum of faith, that 
outward and superficial notion of faith, which, as we have seen, 
was already so widely spread in the church. So, in remarking 
on I Cor. x. 1, he says, that no one might so rely on the fact 
of his having been baptized, or having partaken of the Holy 
Supper, as to imagine that God would indulge him in com- 
mitting sin, the apostle brings forward this example from the 
fathers, to show by it that these rites will indeed then be truly 
profitable, when the commandments are obeyed.t| And the 
words in Ephes. v. 5, 6, he applies to those who imagined 
faith alone to be sufficient ; that he who possessed faith and 
had been baptized could not perish however he might. sin.t 
Next, as there were those who comforted themselves in their 
vicious life with the doctrine of a purgatory, flattering them- 
selves that, in virtue of their orthodox creed, they would 
finally, at least, be saved, after having passed through that 
painful process of purification after death, Pelagius in explaining 
1 Corinth. iii. 13, a passage often referred to in proof of this 


* Unde diligentius legere debent hune locum hi qui, in seculi oceupa- 
tionibus ligati, putant sibi licere peccare et aliis non licere, cum omnes 
in unum corpus baptizati, eundem spiritum acceperint, et in una spe 
vocati sunt Dei. 

t Ne quis confidens in eo solum, quod baptizatus est, aut in esca 
spirituali vel potu, putet sibi Deum parcere si peccaverit, tale patrum 
proponit exemplum, quo ostendat, tune ista merito profutura, si preecepta 
serventur. 

t Contra illos agit, qui solam fidem dicunt sufficere. ‘Nemo vos 
seducat ” dicendo ; hoe solummodo opus est, ut fides sit et homo Christi 
baptisma consequatur, quamyis peccet, perire non potest. Comp. what 
he says on 1 Corinth. vi. 9. 
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doctrine, sought to deprive them of this support, by demon- 
strating the groundlessness of that exposition, and proving that, 
even in this passage, the fire of hell is meant, which the vicious 
should not escape.* And hence he deemed it so important to 
maintain the eternity of punishments, in opposition to those 
who explained all such declarations of scripture as being 
nothing more than intimidating threats against sin.f Further- 
“nore, as these persons excused themselves by pleading the 
corruption and weakness of human nature, and afarmed that 
living up to the divine commands was something too difficult 
for feeble man, Pelagius, to deprive them of tiese supports of 
moral indolence, endeavoured to show that they unjustly loaded 
human nature with charges which fell back on the Creator 
himself, instead of laying the fault, as they should do, on their 
own will. ‘The divine commands, he maintained, the com- 
mands of Christ, certainly required an exact fulfilment, as in 
fact they were, in spite of their contrary assertions, taught by 
the example of those who had fulfilled them, while still they 
partook éf the same human nature with themselves. t 

By these oppositions and these practical interests, then, the 
tendency of Pelagius, in respect to the doctrine of man’s 
nature and the character and work of Christ, was modified and 
determined. Hence he was of the opinion that in all moral 
exhortations the great point to be aimed at was, to make men 
clearly see that they were in want of none of the faculties 
necessary for fulfilling the divine commands ; to bring them to 
2 conscious sense of the power bestowed on them by the 
Creator for accomplishing all good ends, and he says that he 


* Non hic, ut quidam putant, in igne famme assura sunt opera, sed 
homines, qui ita operati sunt ut mereantur incendio deputari. Si autem 
opera, id est, crimina, punieatur, salvo eo qui perpetraverat, non erit ei 
damnum, sed lucrum. 

+ On 2 Corinth. xi. 3. Jam nunc serpens similiter quosdam seducit, 
gehennam propter solum terrorem asserentes nominari, quam aut penitus 
non esse aut eternam non esse affirmant, contra auctoritatem omnium 
scripturarum. 

t In the letter to Demetrias: Dicimus: durum est, arduum est, non 
possumus, homines sumus, fragili carne circumdati—e. 3: Improbissimi 
hominum dum dissimulant, id ipsum bene administrare, quod facti sunt, 
aliter se factos fuisse malunt, ut qui vitam suam emendare nolunt, vide- 
antur emendare velle naturam. And on Coloss. i. 22: Vide si sciebat, 
se impossibilia praecepisse, 
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himself was accustomed to pursue this method in his exhor- 
tatory writings.* Hence he appealed to the examples of virtue 
exhibited among the pagans, in proof of how much nature, left 
to itself, could effect even among the heathen ; and argued that 
with the new aids and advantages possessed by Christians, the 
- same nature would be able to do still more. On this principle, 
and from this point of view, he denied that there was any such 
thing as a corruption of human nature, which had grown out 
of the fall. Such a doctrine appeared to him but a means of 
encouraging moral indolence—a means of excuse supplied to 
the hands of vicious men. The question which from the first 
had so occupied the profound mind of Augustin—the question 
concerning the origin of sin in man—could not be attended 
with so much difficulty to the more superficial mind of Pela- 
gius. This was no enigma for him; it seemed to him a thing 
perfectly natural that there should be moral evil. The neces- 
sary condition to the existence of moral good is the possibility 
of evil. Evil and good are to be derived alike from the free- 
will, which either yields to the seductions of sense, or overcomes 
them. 

With these views of man’s nature, Pelagius unquestionably 
still held fast to all the tenets taught in the Western chureh 
respecting the character and work of Christ; but although 
this was by no means a mere hypocritical accommodation— 
though he was not conscious in this case of any self-contra- 
diction, yet everything must necessarily have been so modified 
as to tally with his peculiar views of human nature. Augustin, 
as well as Pelagius, contended against those who represented 
a mere outward faith to be all that was necessary to secure 
salvation ; but Augustin and Pelagius differed from each other 
in their mode of attacking this error. Augustin opposed to 
this notion of faith another and different one: Pelagius sought 
to show that there must be, in addition to faith, the fulfilment 
of the divine commands ; Augustin described an active life of 
Sood works, as something which flowed of itself from the 


* Thus in his letter to Demetrias, c. 2, he says: Quem ego exhortationis 
rdinem, cum in aliis quoque opuseulis tenuerim, tune hie maxime 
observandum puto, ubi eo plenius nature bonum declarari debet, quo 
instituenda est vita perfectior, ne tanto remissior sit ad virtutem animus 
ac tardior, quanto minus se posse credat, et dum quod inesse sibi ignorat, 
id se existimat non habere. 
x2 
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essence of genuine faith:* Pelagius required it as something 
which must be added to faith, by employing those moral 
faculties which had been bestowed on human nature, and 
which was still further strengthened and enlarged by Chris- 
tianity. And, in addition to this, Pelagius, whio regarded it 
as a thing of the utmost impor tance to point men to ‘the free- 
will by which they were able to do all things, was the more 
provoked to opposition, by the form under which the unfolded 
doctrine of Augustin concerning grace and predetermination, 
which was really revolting to the free will, presented itself to 
his notice. But with the dogmatic prejudices and partial 
interest in behalf of the doctrine of free-will which he pos- 
sessed, any form wherein the Christian consciousness expressed 
itself, with sincerity and fulness, as indebted for all things to 
the divine grace, would easily appear offensive, as detracting 
from the freedom of the will. Hence the great offence he 
took when he heard a bishop utter, as expressing his own 
feelings, the words of the prayer in Augustin’s confessions :} 
‘* My God, bestow on me what thou commandest, and com- 
mand what thou wilt.’’{ 

At Rome, Pelagius composed his commentaries on the 
epistles of Paul, in which he clearly manifests his peculiar 
doctrinal tendency; and among these, his commentary on 
the epistle to the Romans especially, although Cassiodorus 
sought to expurgate it, still betrays the Pelagian doctrine 
concerning man, which continually gleams through the surface. 
At that time, however, the matter made no farther stir. The 
public outbreak of the controversy proceeded from another 
defender of the same doctrine. 

This was Ceelestius, with whom Pelagius first became 
acquainted while the former was an advocate at Rome. 
Through the influence, probably, of Pelagius, this person 
became zealously resolved to live a more earnest and devoted 
Christian life in a strict observance of all the precepts and 
counsels of Christ. He exchanged his profession as an ad- 
vocate for the monastic life, and composed an exhortatory 
Christian treatise, in the form of three letters addressed to his 
parents, in which he probably explained the reasons which 


* As, for example, in his work de fide et operibus, which is aimed 
against the above-mentioned error. See vol. III. p. 142. 
+ Confess. 1. X, ¢, 29. t Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis. 
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had induced him to change his plans of life. It would appear, 
then, that he followed the whole peculiar practico-dogmatical 
tendency of the individual who had been the means of awaken- 
ing him to a more serious Christian life; and he sought to 
turn the skill in dialectics, which he had acquired as an 
advocate, to the purpose of defending his scheme of doctrine.* 
Pelagius, owing to his peculiar temperament and advanced 
age, was little inclined to controversy, where he was not 
drawn into it by the interest he felt in behalf of his practical 
principles. He willingly made concessions, even against his 
own convictions, where those prinéiples which alone seemed 
important to him seemed not to be endangered. But Cceles- 
tius, who was in the full vigour of tuanhood, and formed as 
an advocate for polemical controversy, stood forth more 
openly and recklessly in defence of the doctrinal principles 
connected with that practical system.+ 


* Respecting the native country of this individual, nothing certain can 
be said. ‘That he was a native of Ireland or Scotland has been inferred, 
on no very safe grounds, from an enigmatical passage of Jerome, in the 
preface to the I11. book of his commentary on Jeremiah. Marius Mer- 
cator says of him, in his commonitorium adversus heresin Pelagii et 
Ceelestii: Pelagio adhisit Ceelestius, nobilis natu quidem, et illius tem- 
poris auditorialis scholasticus. Augustin says, de gestis Pelagii, s, 61, 
that these erroneous doctrines had not originated with the clergy, but 
with quibusdam veluti monachis. He meant here, probably, Ceelestius 
along with Pelagius. He styled them not regular monks, doubtless 
because they lived rather after the older and freer manner of the ascetics 
than according to the more recent order of the Canobites, With all 
this is to be compared what Gennadius says, in his work de viris illustri- 
bus, ¢. 44, that Coelestius, when a young man, before he fell into the 
Pelagian doctrines, wrote those three letters mentioned in the text, which 
Gennadius highly applauds, making the remark, important for us: 
Moralis siquidem in eis dictio nil vitii postmodum proditi; sed totum 
ad virtutis incitamentum tenuit. The tendency of which he speaks in 
this last clause, might very well be also a Pelagian one; but Gennadius, 
himself a semi-Pelagian, had not the Sagacity to discern this Pelagian 
element lying at the root of the practical tendency, but not so clearly 
expressed. Hence he supposed Ceelestius must have composed this 
treatise when a young man, and before he went over to Pelagianism, 
Whether the statement, that he wrote these letters from a cloister, is 
correct, may also remain a question. 

} Augustinus, de peccato originali, s. 13, calls Ceelestius apertior, 
Pelagius occultior. Whether the account given by Predestinatus is 
correct (p. 88), that Ceelestius had also written a work against the doc- 
trine of the traduction of souls, before Pelagius appeared openly as a 
polemic, is questionable, 
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Jn the year 411, Pelagius and Coelestius went in company 
to Carthage, where the former, indeed, made but a short 
stay ; but Ccelestius tarried longer. His ascetic zeal and his 
gifts procured for him friends, and he was encouraged to 
propose himself as a candidate for the office of presbyter in 
this church ; but meanwhile various reports had followed him 
concerning his Pelagian errors, which here, where the opposite 
tendency of the dogmatic spirit chiefly prevailed, and where 
the mind of Augustin had the most decided influence, could 
not do otherwise than injure him.* The deacon Paulinus, of 
Milan, stood forth as his accuser, before a synod assembled at 
Carthage, A.D. 412. Six heretical propositions were asserted 
to be held by Ceelestius, which collectively were derived from 
the following: That the sin of Adam had injured only him- 
self, not the whole human family; whence was drawn the 
conclusion that children still came into the world in the same 
state in which Adam found himself before the fall. From 
these two propositions others were deduced, none of which 
probably had ever been asserted by Ccelestius in the form 
alleged, while several of them were ascribed to him only by 
inference. He sought to turn off the whole matter by main- 
taining that the dispute related to a merely speculative 
question, and had nothing to do with the essential doctrines of 
faith. He said the only point in dispute here related, in fact, 
to the question concerning the propagation of a sinful nature ;f 
which question, however, was closely connected with the 
more general one concerning the way in which souls are pro- 
pagated. As on the last of these questions, so also on the 
first, various opinions had been held in the church. On these 


* Pelagius, who did not find Augustin at home at Hippo, had written 
him a very respectful letter. Augustin answered him in a few friendly 
lines, which at bottom, however, might already intimate some suspicion 
about the doctrine of Pelagius concerning grace, as Augustin afterwards 
(de gestis Pelagii, c. 26) actually explained the words, “but putting into 
them more, perhaps, then, than they really meant. Atall events, there was 
avery delicate allusion to the importance of the right doctrine concerning 
grace. He wrote to him, for example: Retribuat tibi Dominus bona, 
quibus semper sis ponus—ores pro me, quo talis a Domino fiam, qualem 
me jam esse arbitraris. Ep. 146. But without doubt, Augustin, who, 
on account of the peculiar tone of his mind, was habituated to such 
forms of expression, might thus express himself, without having in his 
mind any particular allusion to the views of Pelagius. 

+ De traduce peccati. 
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points nothing had been decided by the church system of 
doctrine. On account of his own particular views, then, on 
such a disputed matter, no one could be regarded as a teacher 
of false doctrine.* Had he denied the necessity of infant 
baptism (now universally acknowledged to be an apostolical 
tradition), that charge might seriously affect him; but, in 
truth, fe also affirmed the necessity of this rite, although he 
entered into no farther explanation of the grounds of its 
necessity. With these evasive answers, however, men were 
in nowise satisfied ; and as he could not be induced to condemn 
the opinions which he was accused of maintaining, he was 
_excluded from the fellowship of the church.t 

But more favourable for the cause of Pelagius were the 
circumstances under which the controversy was renewed in 
another country. Pelagius, in the year 415, made a journey 
to Palestine, and in this way the controversy was spread to 
that part of the world; for Jerome was then living at Beth- 
lehem, and he maintained a close correspondence with the 
Western church, and was moreover a man whose interest in 
theological polemics could easily be set in movement. He 
agreed with Augustin in opposing the Pelagian doctrine con- 
cerning the free-will, and concerning the freedom from corrup- 
tion of human nature; and, owing to the connection in which 
this controversy seemed to him to stand with another, which at 
an earlier period had passionately interested him, he was led to 
attach to it much the greater weight. We refer to its connec- 
tion with the Origenistie disputes. Jerome was inclined to 
trace the Pelagian doctrine concerning free-will and the 
moral powers of man’s nature to the influence of Origen and of 
Rufinus, whom he now so thoroughly hated, and to look upon Pe- 
lagius as a disciple of Rufinus. In addition to this, it happened 
that Jerome, who was so sensitive to all personal attacks, and so 
slow to forget them, was told that Pelagius had, on various 
points, attacked his commentary on the epistle to the Ephesians 
and his letter against Jovinian ;{ and for these reasons he was 
already much excited against him.§ A young Spanish eccle- 


* Queestionis res ista, non heeresis. 

t+ See Marius Mercator, commonitorium super nomine Ceelestii. Au- 
gustin, de peccato originis, ¢. ii. t See vol. III p. 285. 

§ See his bitter taunts against Pelagius, whose person he describes, 
without naming him, in the preface to his commentary on Jeremiah. 
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siastic, Paulus Orosius, was then on a visit to Jerome at Beth- 
lehem. This person was a disciple, and an enthusiastic and 
servile follower of Augustin. His professed object was to 
prosecute his studies under -the direction of Jerome; and he 
gave the latter a more distinct account of this recent contro- 
versy, and proposed to him many questions relative to the 
whole matter in dispute. Jerome came out as a writer against 
Pelagius, in the first place without mentioning his name ;* but 
Pelagius without difficulty found many friends in the Oriental 
church, to which he stood in a very different relation, as it 
concerned his system of faith, from that which he held to the 
church of the West.t Tosuch nice distinctions on the relation 
of free-will to grace, the members of the Oriental church were, 
in fact, as a general thing, not accustomed. Moreover, it had 
in nowise occurred to any one there to give such prominence to 
the antithesis between grace and free-will, as has been done in 
the Western church. Many of the assertions of Augustin 
would in this church have given great offence. ‘The less men 
were acquainted here with the disputed questions of the Western 
church, and the less interest they felt in them, the more easily 
could they be made easy by the general declarations of Pelagius ; 
and the latter was, besides, much more at home in the Oriental 
system of doctrine than were his opponents. 

When, in the year 415, Paul Orosius appeared before a 
synod assembled under the presidency of the bishop John (who 
had long been suspected by the friends of Jerome), and com- 
posed of presbyters connected with his church, he supposed he 
should easily be able to supplant the monk and layman, by 
means of the authority of the great bishop whose mind ruled 
the North African church.{ But the worthy bishop John, of 
Jerusalem, who had already distinguished himself by many 
confliets with blind zealots, was not disposed to lend his hand 
to any such measures of oppression. When it was objected to 
Pelagius that he taught doctrines controverted by Augustin, 

* In his letter to Ctesiphon, and in his dialogues. 

+ This Jerome himself intimates, in his letter to Ctesiphon, where he 
speaks of the question brought into discussion by Pelagius: Que ante 
literas tuas plerosque in Oriente decepit, ut per stmulatam humilitatem su- 
perbiam discerent. 

+ Although we become acquainted with these proceedings only through 
the passionate report of Orosius himself, yet the latter is so confused as 
to testify against himself. 
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the former, who would do homage to no human authority, re- 
plied, as he might safely do in the Oriental church, where 
Augustin’s name hardly stood at this time in so high authority 
as in the church of the West—‘‘.And what matter is it to me 
what Augustin says?”* This remark was sufficient to stir up 
the indignation of Augustin’s enthusiastic friends. They ex- 
claimed that he who ventured to calumniate the bishop to whom 
the whole North African church owed its restoration, } deserved 
to be excluded not only from that assembly, but from the 
fellowship of the whole church. But, without paying any 
attention to this outcry, the bishop John rather took the part 
of the man who was to be put down by dogmatic assertions. 
Dispensing with all hierarchical prejudices, he allowed him, 
though but a monk and layman, to take his seat among the 
presbyters ; a proceeding for which he is highly censured by 
Orosius, who complains that he should permit a person accused 
of manifest heresy—though to be sure that person had never 
as yet been heard before any ecclesiastical body—to sit among 
Catholics ; a layman to sit among presbyters.{ ‘The bishop 
John said he would now like to be Augustin, that he might 
pardon Pelagius in Augustin’s name. 

Pelagius was accused of maintaining that man is without 
“sin, and can easily obey the divine commands if he pleases, 
As the bishop John, like the Orientals generally, had no very 
strict or profound conception of what constitutes the fulfil- 
ment of the law, he believed examples could be found in the 
sacred scriptures of a perfect fulfilment of the law.§ All 
that appeared to him as false was the assertion that it was pos- 
sible for any man to accomplish this without the divine assist- 
ance. But when Pelagius acknowledged the divine assistance 
to be necessary here, the bishop was perfectly satisfied. It 


* Et quis est mihi Augustinus ? Perhaps, however, Pelagius may not 
have originally expressed the answer in precisely the form in which the 
hostile and embittered Orosius here repeats it. 

+ Doubtless referring to his efforts in healing the schism of the 
Donatists. 

{ ‘The words of Orosius are: Videlicet laicum in concessu presbyte- 
rorum, reum hereseos manifeste in medio Catholicorum, sedere preecepit, 

§ He appealed to what had been said of Zechariah and of hizabeth, 
Luke i.; to God’s command given to Abraham that he should walk 
before him and be perfect: which pre-supposed the possibility of the 
thing required, 
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was quite foreign from him to propose to the former such 
questions as would have been proposed to him in the Western 
church, with a view to draw from him an explanation of what 
he understood by the divine assistance. He was satisfied with 
the explanation expressed in those general terms; and any one 
who, after this, was still bent on detecting heresy in the doc- 
trine of Pelagius, seemed to him to detract himself from the 
power of divine grace. Finally, the accusers of Pelagius re- 
peatedly affirmed that both the parties belonged to the Latin 
church ; and hence the question was one which only in the 
Latin church could be rightly understood. The bishop John 
conceded this, and agreed that the subject should be referred 
to the Roman bishop Innocent, and meanwhile both parties 
should cease all further attacks on each other. 

This attack on Pelagius having issued in a manner so little 
favourable to their views, the hostile party, consisting for the 
most part of ecclesiastics from the West, who probably held 
their consultations at Bethlehem,* determined to renew the 
assault before another bishop, and a still more numerous 
assembly. In the same year the two deposed Western bishops, 
Heros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix (Aque), appeared as the 
accusers of Pelagius, before a synod assembled at Diospolis in 
Palestine, under the presidency of Eulogius, bishop of Ceesarea. 
The propositions laid to his charge on this occasion were partly 
statements in which, as they expressed it, the heretical element 
could not be easily detected, and on which, by means of super- 
added explanations, Pelagius might easily come to an under- 
standing with his judges.f The members of this council were 


* A significant hint on this point is contained in a letter of Pelagius 
to a presbyter who was his friend, written after the conclusion of the 
second council, and giving an account of the decision of this assembly: 
Que sententia omnem in malum conspirantem societatem ab invicem 
separavit. Augustin. de gestis Pelagii, s. 54. And, in fact, Heros and 
Lazarus did actually return tothe West. He might, then, have had good 
grounds for considering all these undertakings as the concerted plan of a 
party, which had associated for the purpose of bringing about his con- 
demnation in the Oriental church. Yet if the whole thing had in this 
case been previously concocted, the points of complaint would, in all pro- 
bability, not’ have been so unskilfully arranged. 

+ Thus it was objected to him that he had asserted: “ In die judicii 
iniquis et peccatoribus non esse parcendum: sed eternis eos ignibus esse 
exurendos.” It is most probable—which is also confirmed by Augustin’s 
remark on this passage in his book de gestis Pelagii—that Pelagius had 
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also disposed to ask no further questions, provided only that 
grace and free-will were both equally maintained ; and accord- 
ingly Pelagius found it not difficult to satisfy his judges. He 
was charged with holding the doctrine, “that man, if he 
pleases, can be perfectly free from sin; that there was such a 
thing as perfect purity from sin among mankind.” ‘This he 
explained by saying that he who is converted from sin may 
live without sin by his own efforts and God’s grace; but that 
he is not, for this reason, placed also beyond the reach of all 
temptations. Understood with these limitations, the synod 
were likewise all of the same opinion. It was now required of 
him that he should pronounce sentence of condemnation against 
all who taught the contrary. He consented ; yet on the sin- 
gular condition that he might condemn them as fools, not as 
heretics.* Furthermore, some of the propositions which had 


combated those who held out the promise of final salvation to a dead 
church faith, not connected with a change of heart, but subsisting along 
with a vicious life, at least after suffering disciplinary punishment in the 
ignis purgatorius. - His sincere zeal for morality may perhaps have 
moved him to deny altogether the doctrine of such an ignis purgatorius. 
When this proposition was brought before him, he appealed in defence 
of his assertion to the word of Christ himself, Matth. xxv, 46 ; and who- 
ever believed otherwise, he added, was an Origenist. With this the 
synod was satisfied; for the Origenistie doctrine concerning the dwroxa- 
cdoreoss had always had, though not all, yet the majority of the most 
influential voices in the church againstit. But had Pelagius unfolded 
his views more fully, and also represented the doctrine of that purgatorial 
fireas an Origenistic heresy, the members of the council would perhaps 
not have been so easily satisfied. Another assertion was: Quoniam plus 
facimus quam in lege et evangelio jussum est, in conformity with the 
doctrine of the consilia evangelica, which was so intimately connected 
with the monastic system of morals, and in which Pelagius might cer- 
tainly find some support for his system. Pelagius cites, in defence of 
this proposition, the remark of Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 25, in recommendation, 
as it was generally supposed, of celibacy. Furthermore, the proposition : 
“ The kingdom of heaven is promised even in the Old Testament.” In 
this proposition, the sense corresponding to the orthodox faith admits, of 
course, of being more easily found than the heretical. The heretical 
sense, if may he conjectured, lay in the assertion, that men could obtain 
salvation by observance of the law; that there was a justitia legis. See 
below. 

* Anathematizo tanquam stultos, non tanquam heereticos. It is evi- 
dent that the synod here proceeded in a very superficial way, with little 
regard for rigid aud precise dogmatic notions. It is not ¢lear, indeed, 
what it was that Pelagius really condemned. If he meant to condemn 
those who taught that there were sinless men, the purport of his declara- 
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come from Ceelestius were read to him; but for these he main- 
tained that he was not to be held accountable, since they were 
none of his. He was even ready to condemn them, although it 
would seem as if he could not do it without also condemning 
many of his own doctrines. But perhaps the matter was made 
sasy to him by hastily reading over the propositions, and for- 
bearing to enter into any minute inquiries.* As the result of 
the whole business Pelagius was recognized as a member of 
the Catholic church. From the relation of Pelagius to the 
Oriental church, we may infer that he found many friends 
there, especially among the monks; and this passionate class 
of men may have resorted to many measures in support of the 
party of Pelagius, of which the latter himself wholly disapproved. 
Moreover, Jerome, by his passionate and overbearing tem- 
per,t by his reproachful abuse of the bishops of this country, 
may have rendered himself hateful to many, who now sought 
to take their revenge on him. But whatever the truth may be 
with regard to those violent proceedings said to have taken 
place in the cloisters at Bethlehem after the triumph obtained 
by Pelagius at the council of Diospolis, yet certainly the ac- 
counts of them, all of which may in the end be traced to the 
testimony of Jerome, which deserves but little confidence in 


tion may have been, that the question did not relate to doctrine, but toa 
fact. A false doctrine—he must have meant, in this case, to say—could 
only arise when it was asserted that such persons had so lived without 
grace. Otherwise to affirm, as a matter of fact this which was contrary 
to experience, ought not to be called false doctrine, but foolishness ; but 
if we suppose this, Pelagius could not be exonerated from the charge of 
surrendering his own convictions, or of contradicting himself. Or perhaps 
he meant to condemn those who taught that men could lead sinless lives 
without the help of divine grace. But when we consider what a broad 
conception Pelagius connected with the term grace, it may easily be 
explained that he meant to say: Those who declared grace could be dis- 
pensed with in order to a sinless life, deserved to be styled fools and 
madmen for teaching a doctrine so perfectly absurd. 

* It is very possible that, as Augustin remarks (de gestis Pelagii, s. 
57), in a brief transcript of those proceedings, he may, not without good 
reasons, have left out the express condemnation of those propositions of 
Ceelestius. 

+ Palladius, who to be sure belonged to a party hostilely disposed to 
Jerome, represents another as saying of him (hist. lausiaca, ¢e. 78.) : To- 
casrny toxey Pucnaviny, ws Ud Turns narversobar THY Aoyuy SHY Aoerny 
Aa 08 rovTod Tov dydeas ou [en arying ayne eis TOUS TOTWOUS oinyotl, HAAG 
Qbdcs airod 6 Pbéves nal mixer Tov 1d10D ddEAPOd. 
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matters so nearly concerning himself and his personal enemies, * 
are not sufficiently distinct and well authenticated to enable us 
correctly to judge to what extent Jerome was to blame in this 
affair, and whether any party of Pelagius had a hand in it, 
and, if so, what they did. “One thing we may confidently 
assert, that it was quite foreign to the disposition of the latter 
to intermeddle with such business. Had it been possible really 
to bring any such accusation against him, his enemies assuredly 
would not have long delayed to produce the more definite tes- 
timony which the Roman bishop Innocent demanded. 

The verdicts of these two councils were now made the most 
of by the party of Pelagius, to justify their own orthodoxy. 
Their opponents, it is true, did not allow themselves to falter 
at these decisions ; yet they took different measures according 
to their different turns of mind. The violent Jerome did not 
hesitate to fix a suspicion of Pelagian heresy on the synod 
itself.t Augustin, on the other hand, endeavoured to show, 
in his work De gestis Pelagii, that the synod had only suf- 
fered itself to be deceived by the ambiguous explanations of 
Pelagius, but that, by the anathemas which it prescribed to 
him, it had in reality condemned his peculiar doctrines. Here, 
we must admit, he went on the erroneous supposition, that as 
Christian truth is but one, and the doctrine of the church but 
one, therefore the doctrine of grace held by this synod must 
have been the same with that of the whole Oriental church. 

As a counterpoise to the authori ty of these Oriental church 
assemblies, it was sought, moreover, to gain the acquiescence 
of the Roman bishop Innocent. Three letters were therefore 
addressed to him from the North-A frican church, in the year 
416; one from a synod held at Carthage ; the second, from 
one held at Mileve in Numidia; the third, from five North- 
African bishops, of whom Augustin was one. In these letters 
they accused Pelagius and Ccelestius of maintaining free-will 
in a way that excluded grace, and of denying grace in the 
peculiar Christian sense, since they did not place it in an 
inward actuation and communication of the divine Spirit ; but 
only understood thereby, either the gifts and powers bestowed 
on man by creation, or the outward revelation by the law, or 

* See the conclusion in Augustin’s book de gestis Pelagii, and three 
letters of the Roman bishop Innocent, 

t He styles it (ep. 81) synodus miserabilis. 
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the forgiveness of sin. ‘They were also accused of denying 
the necessity of baptism in order to the salvation of infants. 
At the same time these bishops sent him a book of Pelagius, 
in which they had marked several passages, which he was 
requested to notice. 

In the meantime, Pelagius and Ceelestius also sought to 
justify themselves before the Roman bishop. Pelagius wrote 
him a letter, in which he defended himself against both the 
charges: namely, that he asserted a free-will standing in no 
need of grace,* and that he denied the necessity of baptism in 
order to the salvation of infants.| With this letter he sent a 
confession of faith, in which he fully unfolded his orthodoxy 
on those points which had no connection with this controversy. 
On the matters in dispute, he delared himself with less dis- 
tinetness, and also indulged himself a good deal in special 
pleading, for the purpose of setting the doctrine of his oppo- 
nents in an unfavourable light; attacking, though without 
naming him, Jerome in particular, who, indeed, by his ex- 
aggerations in controversy, and his arguments, which were 
often spun out and Jost in mere play and sophistry, exposed 
many a weak point to his adversaries.{ Pelagius, on this 

* Liberum sic confitemur arbitrium, ut dicamus, nos indigere Dei sem- 
per auxilio. 

+ Respecting his doctrine concerning the baptism of infants see below. 
The fragments of this letter may be found in Augustin. de gratia Christi, 
¢. 30, 32, et 33, and de peccato originali, ¢. 17 et 21. 

t Pelagius says, accordingly, he abhorred the blasphemies of those who 
taught that God bad commanded men to do impossibilities, and that 
God’s commands could not be fulfilled by individuals, but only by all, 
collectively and in common. This remark is aimed against the doctrine 
held alike by Augustin and Jerome, that human nature, in its present 
state, is not able to fulfil the divine law—especially in the form in which 
it had been expressed by Jerome, when he said, that as at present every- 
thing good among men was in some respect or other defective or partial, 
so they mutually supplied each other’s deficiencies by means of the pre- 
dominant virtues in individuals. See Hieronym. 1. I. adv. Pelag. f. 
496-97, I’. 1V. ed. Martianay. Again, Pelagius said, we condemn those 
who affirm that the Son of God was necessitated to utter what was false 
by the power of the flesh; and that, on account of his assumption of 
human nature, he could not do all which he willed. In one respect, so 
far as it regards the last proposition, this charge was unjust. Jerome, for 
instance, had asserted—citing as his authority the passages in Matth. 
xxvi. 39; John v. 30—that Jesus, in speaking as a man, had not made 
himself independent of God, nor ascribed to himself any self-sufficiency 
grounded in human nature; while, on the contrary, the Pelagians would 
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occasion also, asserted a free-will constantly standing in need 
of the divine assistance; and he charged his opponents with 
maintaining partly the Manichean doctrine, that certain men 
(those who do not participate of grace) cannot avoid sin, partly 
the Jovinian, that certain men (the predestinate) are by nature 
incapable of sin. He himself taught, on the contrary, that 
man is always capable both of sinning and of not sinning. 

The Roman bishop, Innocent, received those letters from 
the North-African church before the letter and confession of 
faith sent by Pelagius could reach him. Innocent, as may be 
gathered from his letters, was, on the doctrine concerning’ the 
relation of nature to grace, a decided opponent of the Pelagian 
system: it would seem, also, that he penetrated more deeply than 
others into the original grounds of this whole matter of dispute.* 
Still, it cannot be inferred, however, from any declarations 
of his, that he entirely agreed in his system with Augustin. On 
the contrary, an intimation is given, that, inasmuch as he held 
the communications of divine grace to be dependent on the 
worth of individuals, he accordingly differed from Augustin in 
an important point.+ Yet, at all events, the heretical matter 
in the Pelagian doctrines first attracted his notice; and of any 
difference between his own views and those of the North 


fain claim for themselves an independence and self-sufficiency, which 
Christ himself had never thought of assertiug. But the objection was 
just with reference to the first of those propositions ; for, citing the 
passage in John vii. 10, which Porphyry had seized upon as a ground 
for accusing Christ of fickleness of purpose, he said in justification of 
Christ: Omnia scandala ad carnem esse referenda, which were either, 
like many of the sayings of Jerome, sounding words without any reason- 
able meaning, or must have been intended to mean that the weakness of 
the sensuous nature even in Christ rendered it necessary to deviate from 
the strict law of veracity. L. c.f. 519, 20, 21. 

* He perceived (see below) that this dispute was connected with a 
different way of regarding the relation of God’s providence to creation, 
8. 3. Hpistola ad Concil. Carthag. Ergo eris tibi in providendo pre- 
Stantior, quam potest in eo esse, qui te ut esses effecit? Et cui putas debere 
quod vivis, quomodo non putas illi debere quod quotidianam ejus conse- 
quendo gratiam taliter vivis ? 

t Innocent. ep. ad Concil. Carthag. s.7. Of the Pelagians: Quis 
tantus illorum pectora error obeecat, ut si ipsi nullam Dei gratiam 
sentiunt, quia nec digni sunt nec merentur. To be sure, Augustin would 
have no difficulty in explaining this according to his own sense, by 
simply supposing the dignitas and the mereri to be qualities depending on 
the communication of grace. 
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Africans, he may, perhaps, not have been conscious. More- 
over, the North-African church had already conciliated his 
favourable regard by appealing to his decision on such a matter 
of dispute. After having bestowed praise, then, on the North- 
African bishops, because, as in duty bound, they had betaken 
themselves to the church of Peter, to which all the great con- 
cerns of entire Christendom should be ultimately referred, he 
assured them of his full acquiescence in their condemnation of 
the Pelagian doctrines. 

But soon after, in the year 416, Innocent died; and his 
successor Zosimus had already been invested with the epis- 
copal dignity, when the letter of Pelagius arrived at Rome. 
Zosimus, in all probability, had not the same doctrinal system 
as his predecessor. Perhaps, as his name might indicate, he 
was of Oriental descent; and his dogmatic tendency on the 
controverted points may have been akin to that of the Kast ; 
all which seems, in fact, to be shown in his first letter on this 
subject to the North-African church. Hence his sentence 
would turn out to be a very different one from the former. 
Neither were there wanting in Rome individuals who were 
friendly to the Pelagian doctrines, and who contributed to dis- 
pose his mind to look upon them with favour. While Inno- 
cent was living, such individuals would, of course, keep their 
opinions to themselves.* At present, they could more openly 
avow themselves. 

Under these more favourable circumstances, Calestius him- 
self appeared in Rome. He handed over to the Roman bishop 
a confession of faith, which was well suited doubtless to make 
a favourable impression on one who was not aware of the more 
profound connection and coherence of individual! doctrines 
with the whole system of Christian faith, and hence was in no 
condition to form a correct judgment concerning the import- 
ance of the controverted points. He, too, first unfolded at 
large the pure doctrines on matters which had no connection 
whatever with the dispute, and then, as before, sought to 
reduce the disputed matters to mere questions of speculative 
controversy, such as related to the propagation of sin, which 
was connected with the question concerning the origin of souls. 
“‘ If some questions have been started which do not concern 
the faith, and respecting which multitudes have differed, it 

* TInnocentii evistola ad quinque episcopos, s. 2. 
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had never entered his thoughts to establish anything, as the 
founder of a new doctrine ; but he would very cheertully allow 
himself to be corrected, where he had erred as a man, by the 
judgment of the Roman bishop.’* At the same time, he 


maintained anew, that the acknowledgment of the necessity of 


infant baptism, which by the rule of the universal church must 
be imparted for the forgiveness of sin, was altogether inde- 
pendent of those questions, because our Lord had resolved that 
the kingdom of heaven may be bestowed only on the baptized ; 
and because the powers of nature did not suffice for this, it 
must be imparted by grace. But, by so doing, he meant in 
nowise to approve the doctrine of a natural propagation of sin ; 
for sin, as it consisted in a determination of the will, could not 
be derived from nature.t The point of view in which Cceles- 
tius placed this matter certainly appeared very clear in the 
outset to Zosimus; for it seemed sufficient to him that free- 
will and grace should be equally maintained, and all the rest 
pertaining to the relation of these two to each other seemed to 
him to belong among the idle questions of the schools. Cceles- 
tius had several audiences with the Roman bishop himself, and 
always explained himself to the satisfaction of the latter. Add 
to this, that the two bishops, Heros and Lazarus, by whom the 
complaints had been brought against Pelagius at the council 
of Diospolis, were well known to him as turbulent, mischievous 
men ; and accordingly, the whole affair would the more readily 
appear to him as a mere ebullition of passion, the less he un- 
derstood of its real nature. Besides, Pelagius had accom- 
panied his letter to Rome with a letter from the bishop Praylus 
of Jerusalem, by whom he was completely justified. 

Accordingly, Zosimus wrote to the North-African bishops on 
the affair of Pelagius and Ccelestius two letters, which must 
have struck these bishops with some surprise, expressing, as 
they did, a judgment so entirely different from that of his pre- 
decessor. He reproaches them for not having entered into a 
careful examination of this matter, and for having so easily 
given credit to the charges of trifling and mischievous men. 
Ile gave the most decided testimony to the orthodoxy of Pelz 
gius and Cwlestius. Of Pelagius’ letter he said it agreed 

* Praeter fidem questiones. Si forte ut hominibus quispiam ignorantiz 
error obrepsit, vestra sententia corrigatur. 

t+ See Augustin, de peccato originali, c. 5, 6, et 23. 
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wholly with the oral declarations of Ceelestius. ‘‘ Would that 
some one of you,” he writes to the bishops, ‘“ had been present 
when the letter was read! How rejoiced and surprised were’ 
all the pious men who heard it! Scarcely could some refrain 
from tears to find that men so thoroughly orthodox* could yet 
be made objects of suspicion. Was there a single passage in 
the letter where grace or the divine assistance was not men- 
tioned?”’+ It would appear, then, that Zosimus, when he 
heard the words grace and divine assistance so often repeated, 
had never even thought of any different determination of the 
conceptions associated with those words; and that it seemed 
to him in the highest degree unjust that those who expressed 
themselves after this manner should be accused of denying 
grace. He gave the North-African bishops to understand that 
they had gone over the limits which should be assigned to the 
doctrines of faith, and raised a controversy on questions which 
had no connection whatever with the faith. He had reminded 
Ceelestius, he wrote, and the priests from various countries who 
were present, that such knotty and moot points, and such foolish 
disputes had sprung from that pestilent contagion of an idle 
curiosity, then spreading on all sides, which led each man to 
misemploy his mind, and his uncontrolled power of speech in 
affecting to know more than holy scripture revealed. He en- 
treated them, in the name and authority of the apostolic see, 
that they would submit their reason to the Bible, as it was ex- 
plained according to the tradition of the fathers. In his first 
letter, relating only to Ceelestius, he decided that either an 
accuser must appear in person at Rome, within the space of 
two months, who could show that Ccelestius thought differently 
from what he had expressed in his own declarations, or that for 
the future no one should presume to call in question his ortho- 
doxy after such manifest proofs of it. 

It may be easily understood that a man who could so express 
himself must have differed widely from the doctrines of Augus- 
tin, although he did not precisely agree in all respects with 
the Pelagian system, nor perhaps accurately understand it ; 
and, in fact, may not have had any exact knowledge of doctri- 
nal matters at all. Nothing is easier than to suppose that 


* Tales etiam absolute fidei. 
+ Estne ullus locus, in quo Dei gratiavel adjutorium pretermissem 
sit ? 
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Zosimus was one of those Roman ecclesiastics who sought to 
make themselves familiar only with the liturgical forms and 
practical business of the church, but took no interest in the- 
ological studies; and in this case it would admit of being 
readily explained how, without any independent theological 
judgment of his own, he was liable to be governed by the influ- 
enee of others, as at present by the influence of the Pelagian 
party existing in Rome.* 

The North-African bishops, accustomed already, in less 
important matters, to assert their independence in opposition to 
the arrogant claims of the Roman bishops, to a supreme judicial 
authority, had no inclination to sacrifice a doctrinal conviction 
of somuch weight to themselves to the arbitrary decision of a 
man in whom the inherited authority of a successor of the 
apostle Peter was to supply the place of a theological judg- 
ment resting on its own independent grounds. Accordingly, 
they addressed to the Roman bishop, in the name of a council 
assembled at Carthage, a letter, in which, probably with all 
professions of respect, they protested against his decision.+ 
They gave Zosimus to understand that he had too easily 
allowed himself to be deceived by the vague declarations of 
Ceelestius. The decided language of these bishops, combined 
with many other powerful influences from without, had already 
produced such an effect, that Zosimus began to assume another 
tone, although he was quite careful not to recede in the least 
from his claims to supreme judicial authority. In a second 
letter he praised, indeed, anew the decisive authority of the 
apostolic chair, and defended himself against the reproach of 
lightness and overhaste in his investigations and decisions ; yet 
he already ceases to make further mention of what he had said 
in his earlier letters in favour of Pelagius and of Coelestius ; 
and, in compliance with the request of the Africans, he sus- 
pended the final decision of the matter until after further ex- 
amination. The North-African bishops, however, were not at 


* See the edict of the emperor Honorius, hereafter to be cited. 

+ It is to be lamented that this letter has not reached us; and we can 
only surmise its contents from the answer given to it by Zosimus. Zosi- 
mus mentions, in his letter, an obtestatio which the North-A frican bishops 
had sent to Rome. Many learned men have supposed, that by this was 
meant the letter sent at an earlier period by the bishops to Innocent ; but 
it is much more probable that the obtestatjo contained in the latter letter 
of the Africans, which is lost, ought here to be understood. 
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all inclined to wait for a foreign decision. They anticipated 
this by a decision on their own part. At an assembly held at 
Carthage, in year 418, they drew up nine canons, in which the 
doctrines relating to the moral condition of human nature, con- 
cerning grace and free-will, and concerning baptism, were 
defined and settled in a way opposed to the system of Pelagius. 
Tn this document were expressed the doctrines of the corrup- 
tion of human nature by the sin of the first man; of death as 
the punishment of sin; of grace as an inward communication 
of the divine life, from which alone all truly good actions could 
spring. The fourth canon asserts: ‘* Let him be accursed who 
says the grace of God, by virtue of which we are justified 
through Christ, refers merely to the forgiveness of past sins, 
and not to assistance to secure us against falling under sin for 
the future.’ V.: ‘* Who teaches that this grace helps us to 
keep from sinning, only so far as it opens our minds to a know- 
ledge of the divine commands, so that we are made acquainted 
with what we must strive after, and what we must avoid; but 
that it does not bestow on us a disposition to love, and a faculty 
to practise such commands. For whereas the apostle says, 
‘Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth,’ it would be very 
impious to believe that we have the grace of Christ in order to 
that which puffeth up, but not in order to that which edifieth ; 
while, in truth, both are the gift of God, not only that we 
know what we must do, but also that we love it in order 
to do it: that so where love edifieth, knowledge may not puff 
up.” Furthermore, in the sixth canon the tenet was condemned, 
that grace merely renders more easy the fulfilment of that 
which could also be fulfilled without it. In opposition to this 
view, it was alleged that Christ had not said, ‘‘ Without me ye 
would find it more difficult to do anything ; but without me ye 
ean do nothing.” John xv. 6. 

But as the Roman bishop had so preponderant an influence 
in the Western church, and as his influence could effect so 
much even at the imperial court, it became necessary for the 
Africans to secure betimes their ground in that quarter, and 
to endeavour to gain over the supreme civil power against 
Zosimus. According to Augustin’s principles—as we have 
already explained them in the history of the Donatist contro- 
versy—no hesitation ought to be felt, but it should rather be 
considered a duty, to call upen the civil power to repress un- 
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christian errors. ‘The connection of Augustin with the count 
Valerius may doubtless have contributed to procure the inter- 
position of the civil power in this present case ; as, in fact, 
Augustin himself, in a controversial tract relating to these mat- 
ters, which he dedicated to Valerius, intimates that the latter 
had deserved well of the truth for his exertions in this cause.* 
Accordingly, from the year 418 and onward, there appeared 
several edicts, couched in a style more theological than impe- 
rial, against Pelagius and Ceelestius, and their adherents. 
‘The bishop Zosimus was not decided enough in his theologi- 
cal views and character to be able to maintain his ground 
against such authorities; and besides this, he was, no doubt, 
closely pressed at home by a powerful anti-Pelagian party, 
which had long maintained itself in the conflict with the other 
side. Constantius, a man of some rank, who had left the post 
of Vicar of Rome (vicarius urbis), and become a monk, stood 
at the head of the former party.{ Colestius was now to ap- 


* De nuptiis et concupiscentia, 1. I. c.i.s.3. Profanis istis novita- 
tibus, quibus hic disputando resistimus, tu potestate curando et instando 
eflicaciter restitisti. By this Augustin drew upon himself from the Pela- 4 
gian Julian the deserved reproach, that, as his party could not maintain | 
their cause by reasons, they sought to supply this defect by a resort to 
outward force. Quam nihil habeant, quod vi qua proteruntur rationis 
opponant, ut alia eorum scripta, ita hi testantur libelli, qui directi ad 
militarem virum (quod etiam ipse profiteri potest) allis magis negotiis 
quam literis occupatum, impotentiz contra nos precantur auxilium. 
Augustin, however, does not deny that he had applied to the civil power 
in aid of this object; he only thought he had no reason to be ashamed 
for so doing. He speaks of it with confidence and assurance, as if con- 
scious of having done nothing but what was right: ‘* Non impotentie 
contra vos precamur auxilium ; sed pro vobis potius, ut ab ausu sacrilego 
eohibeamini, Christiane: potentize laudamus officium.” 

t Two of these edicts, one of them addressed to the bishop Aurelius 
of Carthage, seem to have been issued at the request of the North- 
African bishops. Moreover, the remarks of the Pelagian Julian pre- 
suppose that such a law had been enacted in answer to the petition of 
the North Africans: but he imagines he can interpret it to the advantage 
of his party ; as may be gathered from the words of Augustin, l. III. ¢. 
Julian c. i. s. 3. Sane, ut dicis, si pro vobis potius ab imperatore respon- 
sum est. But then, it cannot possibly be conceived, how Julian could 
have given any such interpretation to one of the laws which has come 
down to us. It is very probable, therefore, that the law intended is one 
which has not reached our times. 

{ Prosper, in his chronicle, under the twelfth consulate of Honorius. 
says: Constantius servus Christi ex vicario Rome habitans, et pro gratia 
Dei devotissime Pelagianis resistens, factione eorundem multa pertulit. 
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pear before the Roman bishop, and sustain a new examination ; 
but he doubtless foresaw the result, and hastily left Rome. 
Upon this Zosimus issued a circular letter (tractoria), in which 
he pronounced sentence of condemnation on Ceelestius and Pe- 
lagius ; adopted the decisions of the council of Carthage 
against the Pelagian doctrines; and declared himself on the 
doctrines of the corruption of human nature, of grace, and of 
baptism, in accordance with the views of the North-African 
church. Not without reason might the Pelagians accuse 
Zosimus and the Roman clergy, who had before shown them- 
selves so favourable to the cause of Pelagius, of denying the 
convictions they had previously avowed, no matter whether it 
was ignorance, the force of authority, or the fear of man, 


which had chiefly contributed to produce this change.* 


When thus, through the authority of the Western emperor 
and of a Roman bishop wanting in independence, Pelagianism 
had been condemned, the circular letter of Zosimus was sent 
to the whole church of the West, and all bishops were required 
to subscribe it, in its condemnation both of the doctrine, and 
also of the persons of Pelagius and Ceelestius.t Those bishops 
who declined were to be deprived of their places, and banished 
from their churches ;{ a sentence which was rigorously exe- 


Julian says to his opponents (opus imperfect. 1. III. c. 35), Cur tantis 
totam Italiam factionibus commovistis ? Cur seditiones Rome conductis 
populis excitastis? And even though this must be considered as the 
accusation of a passionate opponent, yet there must be some truth lying 
at the bottom here. 

* Julian accuses Zosimus of prevarication. Augustin.c. Julian. Pelas 
gian. 1. VI. s. 37. Hesays of the Roman clergy: Eos jussionis terrore 
percussos non erubuisse preevaricationis crimen admittere, ut contra 
priorem sententiam suam, qua gestis catholico dogmati adfuerant (since 
they were present at that assembly held under Zosimus, which had 
declared so favourably to the cause of Pelagius and Ccelestius), pronun- 
tiarent. Augustin. contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum. 1. II. s. 5. 

+ Marius Mercator, in his commonitorium super nomine Ceelestii, says 
of this circular: Per totum orbem missa subscriptionibus sanctorum 
patrum est roborata. 

{ See the letter of the bishop Aurelius of Carthage to the bishops of 
two North-African provinces, in which letter he calls upon those who 
had not given their signatures at the council of Carthage, to do it now, 
so that no room might be left for suspicion against any one: Quo cum 
in supradictorum hereticorum damnatione omnium vestrum fuerit 
integra subscriptio, nihil omnino sit unde ullius vel dissimulationis vel 
negligentiz vel occulte forsitan pravitatis aliqua videatur merito reman- 
sisse suspicio, 
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cuted, particularly in Italy, where Pelagianism had many 
adherents, and in North Africa. 

Eighteen bishops of Italy who met this fate complain, not 
without reason, in .a letter composed by the bishop Julian 
of Eclanum, and addressed to the bishop Rufus of Thessalo- 
nica, that, without the convocation of a synod, subscriptions 
were extorted, separately and individually, from the ignorant 
bishops, of whom there were so many at that time in the 
Western church.* Several bishops in the department of 
Aquileja, from whom their metropolitan Augustin, the bishop 
of this town, demanded their subscriptions, sent to him a 
covertly Pelagian confession of faith, drawn out in detail, 
declaring that their conscience did not allow them to condemn 
Pelagius and Ccelestius, persons who were absent, and whom 
they had not heard in their own defence ;t and they appealed 
to a general council. But many, who had resigned their 
places for the sake of their convictions, afterwards testified 
repentance, and were accordingly restored again to their spiri- 
tual charges ;§ though the sincerity of their repentance may 
well be questioned. On the other hand, the bishop Julian, of 
Eclanum in Apulia, a man whose scientific attainments and 
pious life had acquired for him universal respect, distinguished 
himself by his zeal and courage in standing up for the defence 
of what he deemed to be Christian truth. In predominantly 
leaning to the side of the practical understanding, his intel- 
lectual bent resembled that of Pelagius and Ceelestius. He 
unfolded their doctrines in the most systematic form. He ap- 
pears to have been a more passionate man than his predeces- 
sors; but we should not forget the oppressed condition of his 
party.|| In spite of the imposing authority which the supe- 


* In tota penitus occidente non minus stultam quam impium dogma 
esse susceptum et simplicibus episcopis sine congregatione synodi in locis 
suis sedentibus ad hoe confirmandum subscriptionem extortam, The 
words cited in Augustin’s letter of refutation, addressed to the Roman 
bishop Boniface, contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum, 1. IV.s, 20. 

+ To be found, along with some others, in the appendix to the tenth 
volume of the Benedictine edition of Augustin. 

{ Metuimus in absentem et nobis inauditorum capita dictare senten- 
tiam, nisi cum presentes fuerint confutati. 

§ Marius Mercator commonitorium super nomine Ceelestii, ¢. y. 

|| Even Augustin esteemed him highly when a young man. See his 
ep. 101 to Julian’s father, the Apulian bishop Memorius, 
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riority of his intellect had procured for Augustin in the Wes- 
tern church; in spite of the authority which the bishops of 
Rome derived from their outward position; in spite of the 
imperial verdict of condemnation, Julian, the banished bishop, 
in various writings defended his principles with a freedom 
reckless of consequences, and in a spirit and style of language 
which would have well befitted the leader of a dominant party. 
By his zeal, his scientific gifts, and his exemplary life, he was 
enabled to secure adherents to his principles. A person who 
belonged to the party of Ins adversaries reports that in a time 
of famine he devoted his entire property to deeds of benevo- 
lence. ‘To be sure, in the judgment of his opponents, there 
could be no honest intention in this act of a heretic: 1t was 
only a means to gain himself followers.* 

With deserved indignation, showing the sentiments of a 
noble mind, Julian rebukes the cowardice of those of his own 
faith who supposed, as he expresses it, that true discretion con- 
sisted in purchasing, by the servility of a degenerate soul, the 
insecure repose of a moment.t He says of them, that, in the 
worldliness of their own spirit, they accused of contention and 
obstinacy those who preferred to suffer any evil rather than 
to give up their convictions. Had there been a frank and 
manly bearing among the bishops, he thinks public opinion 
would as certainly have declared against the delusion of the 
Traductionists, as invincible reason destroyed it. In order to 
the defence of truth, science and courage (scientia et fortitudo) 
must be united; neither is of any avail without the other. { 

Not without reason might Julian complain of the oppressive 
measures against the adherents of the Pelagian doctrines ; not 
without reason might he complain that Pelagian and Ceelestian 
had been coined into heretical names wherewith to terrify the 
ignorant multitude, and that the latter were constituted judges 
on points which they were not competent to understand.§ He 


* See Gennadius de V. I. c. 45. That Julian acted as the organ of a 
party, is seen from opus jmperfect. ]. 1. ¢. 51, where he says, it had been 
entrusted to him by sanctis viris nostri temporis confessoribus (these of 
course were the confessors of Pelagianism) to write against Augustin. 

+ Nihil magis cautis convenire consiliis, quam degeneris animi famu- 
latu emere vel infidam momentorum quictem. 

t Opus imperfect. c. Julian. at the beginning, 

§ Quod Celestianorum vel Pelagianorum nomine homines terreamus, 
1. IL. c. Julianum, s. 34. That it was endeavoured to stir up against 
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demanded, on the contrary, that wise and judicious men should 
be chosen out of all ranks and professions, whether ecclesias- 
tics or civilians, to investigate the question; such as, though 
few in number, might yet be distinguished for reason, scientific 
cultivation, and freedom of spirit.* He complained that the 
guidance of the church had been wrested from reason, in order 
that a doctrine which recommended itself to the people might 
have liberty to spread everywhere without check or hindrance. + 
He objects to his opponents, that they used every means to 
prevent freedom of inquiry, by calling in the secular power ; 
for they felt themselves obliged to resort to force, because they 
were deserted by reason.t Augustin, on the other land, pro- 
ceeding on his own principles of ecclesiastical law, which we 
have already explained, and his idea of the church, appealed 
to the authority of the church, which had already decided the 
question, and to the legitimate power of the magistracy, which 
is bound to punish the propagators of error in the same man- 
ner as other evil-doers. “ Wouldst thou have no fear of the 
magistracy ?” says he to him, “ Then do what is right. But 
there is nothing right in maintaining a heretical, in opposition 
to the apostolic doctrine. The heresy which the bishops have 
already condemned needs no longer to be examined, but should 
be checked by the power of a Christian magistracy.”§ Julian 
constantly made his appeal to ‘ reason,” which alone should 
examine and decide on all questions; but this reason assuredly 
had to do only with universal conceptions. From mere reason 
it was impossible to understand what was meant by original 
sin, the need of redemption, and redemption itself. The sub- 
ject-matter of these conceptions could be understood only from 


them homines de plebeiia fiece sellulariorum, milites, scholasticos audi- 
torales, nautas, tabernarios, ete. 

* Paucitas quam ratio, cruditio libertasque sublimat, ¢. Julian. 1. II. 
s. 36. 

+ Eripivntur ecclesia gubernacula rationis, ut erecto cornu velificet 
dogma populare, ¢. Julian, opus imperfectum, I. II. ec. 2. 

~ Quod omnibus opibus hegationem examinis a mundi potestatibus 
comparatis; intelligitis enim, agendum vobis. vi esse, cum deserimini 
rationis auxilio. L.¢.¢. 103. 

§ Vis non timere potestatem? bonum fac, Non est autem bonum, 
contra apostolicum sensum exserere et asserere hereticum sensum. 
Damnata ergo heresis ab episeopis non adhue examinanda, sed coércenda 
est a potestatibus Christianis. LL. ¢. 
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the actual experience of the soul. Had Julian consistently 
followed out his ‘‘ reason,” he must have gone a great deal 
farther in his negations. Augustin could oppose to him the 
consciousness of the Christian church, which was not first 
made to be such by this or that bishop, but which was found 
already present by all as the one which existed from the be- 
ginning. And the objection that the doctrine was a popular 
one, and agreeable to the people, he does not repel, but admits 
the statement to be true; contending that it is not so much 
an objection as a commendation, that the doctrine which re- 
sponds to the consciousness of the Christian church should be 
distinctly marked. ‘‘ Sueh a people,” says he, ‘“* Ambrose 
did not make, but he found. We admit our doctrine is a 
doctrine of the people; for we are the people of Him who was 
for this reason called Jesus, because he redeemed his people 
from their sins.’* And Julian himself, on another occasion, 
agrees with Augustin in attaching importance to the popular 
consciousness, when he appeals from the authority of the 
church, and from what appeared to him to be an arbitrary im- 
position of doctrinal subtleties, to the same consciousness ; 
though not indeed to the peculiar subject-matter of the Chris- 
+ian consciousness, but to the foundation of the universal sense 
of God; which itself, however, without the influence of Chris- 
tianity, could not have been so clearly developed. He who 
on other occasions was so used to refer to the learned and to 
the more cultivated minds, referred also to the simple, who, 

being occupied with the cares of business, had received nothing 
from. the schools, yet by faith alone had sought to attain to the 
church of Christ. He advised them not to allow themselves 
to be disturbed by dark questions; but, while they believed 
God to be the true Creator of men, to believe without waver. 
ing also, that he is a good, a true, and a just being; and while 
they held fast their conviction of this Trinity, they might 
admit and approve everything which they heard agreeing with 
this idea, while they should let no force of argument deprive 

them of this, hut might repudiate every authority and every 
party which sought to convince them of the contrary.t 


* Tales populos non fecif, sed invenit Ambrosius; fatemur dogma 
nostrum esse populare, quia populus ejus sumus qui propterea est appel- 
latus Jesus, quia salvum fecit populum suum a peccatis eorum. L.c. ¢. 2. 

+ Simplices, qui aliis occupati negotiis nihil de eruditione ceperunt 
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The principles of Pelagianism rigidly carried out, would } 
have gone to the extreme of denying altogether man’s need of | 
redemption, consequently, of making Christ wholly super- | 
fluous; hence, of giving an entirely new shape to the church 
doctrine concerning Christ. Yet, though these principles were 
not unfolded with this rigid consistency, they could not fail, if 
but applied, so far as they were unfolded, with a clear consci- 
ousness of their import and with logical closeness, to beget a 
theory of the person of Christ of a peculiar stamp, and corre- 
sponding to the principles themselves. This connection, 
however, never betrayed itself in the way in which Pelagius 
and Ccelestius were accustomed to present their scheme, for 
only the disputed questions respecting the character of man 
were deemed of importance by them; on all other points they 
adopted the common doctrines, receiving them without altera- 
tion, and without examining how far they harmonized with 
their fundamental positions. Yet we have seen already, in the 
case of Theodore of Mopsuestia, how closely his peculiar views 
of man, the relation of which to the (in many respects) 
kindred Pelagian views we shall consider more at large here- 
after ; how closely his doctrine of human freedom was connected 
with his peculiar notions respecting the character and work of 
Christ. A trace of this connection we perceive in Julian of 
Eclanum, who objects to his opponents, that, if they did not 
suppose a human nature in Christ subjected to the seductions 
of sense and to temptation, as in other men, but derived every 
thing of a moral nature in him only from a natural necessity, 
they could not suppose in him any true human virtue, nor 
recognize him as a moral example for mankind.* The same 
connection also would be very apparent in a man who, near 
the commencement of the fifth century, was called a follower 
of the Pelagian doctrines, if indeed he was rightly so named. 


sola tamen fide ad ecclesiam Christi pervenire eurarunt, ne facile obscu- 
ris questionibus terreantur, sed eredentes, ete. Nec hoc eis ulla vis 
argumentationis evellat, sed detestentur omnem auctoritatem atque 
omnem societatem contraria persuadere nitentem. C. Julian, 1. V. 
g. 4. 

* Ut omnis virtutum pulchritudo quam in se Christus expresserat, 
indebitis naturze ejus laudibus vacuata flaccesceret. cunctoque veritatis 
suz splendore nudata sacrum magisterium mediatoris offeret irrisui. 
Opus imperfect. 1. IV. ¢. 50. 
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We mean Leporius, a monk and presbyter in the south of 
France.* _ 

Leporius is said to have been condemned in his native 
country on account of his Pelagian tenets, and in consequence 
of this to have emigrated, with several of his followers, in 426, 
to North Africa; but at Carthage he was convinced by several 
bishops, chiefly perhaps by Augustin, that he was in an error. 
The bishops by whom he had been convinced, commended him 
to the paternal gentleness of their Gallic colleagues, ina letter 
accompanying the recantation of Leporius. In this recantation, 
he calls God to witness, that he had supposed his error to be 
the truth; that a well-meant zeal, though without knowledge, 
had deceived him. ‘This introduction is suited to inspire con- 
fidence in the sincerity of his recantation ; but, from many 
things which he says in this document, it is difficult to believe 
that a man who, in his earlier doctrine concerning the person 
of Christ, discovers a tendency of mind so near akin to that of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, would now pass to a mode of expres- 
sion so opposite, and pushed even to the extreme of crassness, 
as exhibits itself in many passages of this recantation. But 
perfectly ignorant as we are of what, in the meanwhile, had 
been working within the breast of this individual, we can 
come to no further determination on this subject. 

Tn the above-mentioned recantation, drawn up by Leporius, 
no traces are to be found of Pelagian doctrines; but the here- 
tical matter in his doctrines would seem, according to this, to 
have consisted simply in a view of Christ’s person, agreeing, in 
all respects, with the principles of the Antiochian school. Like 
Theodore, he opposed the confounding of the predicates of the 
two natures. ‘It was not God himself who was born as man, 
but a perfect man was born with God.” On the other hand, 
he now said, in his recantation: ‘I believe thoroughly that 
God is unable to do only what he does not will to do. If God 
willed to be born, as he assuredly did, I firmly believe also 
that he could be born; since God’s essence is subject to no 
limitation.”” Like Theodore, he had distinguished from each 
other the different senses in which Christ is called the Son of 
God according to the two natures, the proper Son of God 
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* He is called a Pelagian by Cassian, de incarnaticne Christi, lib. I. ¢. 
4; and Gennadius, de v. J. ¢. 59. 
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according to his divine, and the adopted Son of God according 
to his human nature.* He likewise supposed, as did Theodore, 
a progressive revelation of the deity, in the human nature 
associated with it, up to the time of Christ’s resurrection. 
He conceived of Christ, in his temptations and sufferings, as a 
man left to himself, so that by his efforts, his obedience, his 
merits, his constancy, he achieved for himself that higher state 
which began with his resurrection.t He also maintained with 
Theodore, that omniscience was not to be ascribed to our Savi- 
our as man, and that the ignorance which he professed with 
respect to the time of the final judgment was to be understood 
in the literal sense. 

If we might believe, then, that account which represents 
Leporius to have been a Pelagian, it might very easily be 
explained how he must have evolved his doctrine concerning 
the nature of Christ out of his doctrine concerning man ; but 
the singularity in this case would be, that the bishops of 
Carthage, who looked upon the opposition to everything Pela- 
gian as so important, should have required no recantation from 
Leporius on these points. We might from this circumstance 
be led to conjecture that the Pelagianism with which he was 
charged had been imputed to him only by inference; or we 
must suppose that two epochs are to be assumed in the history 
of the progress of Leporius in forming his doctrinal system, 
which Cassian and Gennadius have neglected to notice: the first, 
when he was a Pelagian; next, when he was induced to 
subscribe the circular letter of Zosimus, and no longer appeared 
as so open an advocate of Pelagianism. But his Pelagianism, 
which had been merely suppressed, had subsequently led him 
to the peculiar doctrines which he maintained concerning the 
person of Christ, which he supposed he might teach, without 
infringing on the doctrines of the church, since, in fact, 
previous to the outbreak of the Nestorian controversies, a 
great deal on this subject was still vague and undefined. 

Among the zealous defenders of the Pelagian doctrines, 
deserves to be particularly mentioned, Annianus, deacon of the 


* Filius Dei proprius—et adoptivus. 

t As may be gathered from the antithesis in the recantation: Nee 
quasi per gradus et tempora proficientem in Deum, alterius status ante 
resurrectionem, alterius post resurrectionem fuisse eredamus. 

t Laborem, devotionem meritum, fidem. 
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church at Celeda (perhaps in Italy).* By the decision of 
Zosimus, already mentioned, he was most probably obliged to 
resign his spiritual charge ; but he continued to exert an active 
influence in favour of the principles of the persecuted party, to 
which he gloried in belonging.t He believed that he was 
contending for the cause of morality, which, by the doctrines 
of the Traducianists, was exposed to the utmost peril,t—and 
for the cause of moral freedom, the recognition of which distin- 
guished Christianity from Paganism, where sin was palliated 
by charging it on natural necessity and fate.§ Believing that 
he found in the prevailingly moral interest evinced by Chrysos- 
tom, in the manner in which he attacked the excuses pleaded by 
moral remissness, in the manner in which he stood up in 
defence of free-will along with grace,|| a great deal which, 
being akin to his own views, admitted also of being opposed to 
the principles of the Traducianists and the new Manicheans,J 
he translated the homilies of Chrysostom on the gospel of 
Matthew,** and his homilies in praise of the apostle Paul, into 
Latin ; and accompanied these translations with dedications to 
his Pelagian friends, in which he very plainly avowed his own 
principles.++ 

Various offshoots from the Pelagian party continued to pro- 
pagate themselves in Italy, down to the middle of the fifth 
century ; and the Roman bishop, Leo the Great, had occasion 
once more to remind the bishops, that no ecclesiastic belonging 
to the Pelagian party, could be re-admitted to the communion 


* See Hieronym. ep. 81 ad Alypium et Augustinum, where he is 
cited as a friend of Pelagius, and author of a violent controversial tract. 

+ In the dedication to Orontius, one of the deposed Pelagian bishops: 
Inter has, quas pro fidei vobiscum amore perpetimur tentationum pro- 
cellas. 

{ Per occasionem quarundam nimis difficilium questionum edificationi 
morum atque ecclesiastice discipline satis insolenter obstrepitur. 

§ Ingenite nobis a Deo libertatis decus, cujus confessio precipuum 
inter nossgentilesque discrimen est. 

|| See below, the development of his system. 

4 Non enim est in alterutro (doctrine concerning grace or free will) 
aut incautus annimius; sed in utroque moderatus. Pro evangelica per- 
fectione nobiscum pugnare videtur. Videtur non tam presentes infor- 
masse discipulos, quam nobis contra vere fidei oppugnationem auxilia 
preeparasse. 

** Only his translation of eight homilies has come down to our times, 

tt See opp. Chrysostomi ed. Montfaucon, T. II. et T. VII. 
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of the church without a very distinct recantation, and without 
expressly subscribing all the decisions of the church, in Oppo- 
sition to its doctrines. As late as the close of the fifth century, 
an aged bishop named Seneca appeared in Italy, who ventured 
publicly to defend doctrines akin to Pelagianism, and, in fact, 
to excommunicate a presbyter who contradicted them. It is 
impossible, however, from the letter, written in passion, which 
the Roman bishop Gelasius issued against him, to determine 
with certainty whether he really stood in any outward connection 
with the Pelagian party, or whether perhaps, as an unlearned 
man, and (if what Gelasins says is true) without knowing 
anything about Pelagius, while supposing himself to be per- 
fectly orthodox, he had been forced, in Opposing the doctrine 
of original sin in its stiffest form, and the doctrine of the 
damnation of infants, so revolting to all sound feelings, to 
hazard many assertions closely bordering on Pelagianism.* 

If now we glance back at the result of these disputes in 
the Western church, it certainly cannot be denied, that as well 
here as in the doctrinal controversies of the Oriental church, 
it was no free development of the opposite sides which had 
brought about that result; but Pelagianism had succumbed to 
an outward force, which hindered it from freely expressing 
itself. At the same time, however, a great difference is mani- 
fest between the cause of these disputes, and of those in the 
Oriental church. It was not the shifts and intrigues of a 
theological party, which, mixing up secular and _ spiritual 
interests, contrived to connect itself with the court; but it 
was the superior intellect of an individual, actuated solely by 
zeal for what he considered to be sacred truth, which, con- 
trolling the minds around it, succeeded by their means to make 
the civil power subservient to his own convictions. And 
although a few men of independent minds were obliged to 
yield to foree and to numbers, yet the doctrine, which in this 
case gained the victory, was not, as so frequently happened in 
the Oriental church, a doctrine forced upon the natural deve- 
lopment of the church by the secular power, and therefore to be 
followed at some subsequent period by a violent reaction ; but 
that doctrine conquered which had on its side the voice of the 


* See the documents in the appendix to the tenth volume of the Rene- 
dictine edition of Augustin, 
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universal Christian consciousness, since this declared itself 
against the Pelagian tendeney ; the doctrine conquered which 
found a ready point of union in the whole life and experience 
of the church, as expressed in its prayers and in all its liturgical 
forms. Hence also it followed, that although Pelagianism had 
been conquered, rather by suppression than by free evolution, 
yet there was no violent reaction on this side. But, for this 
very reason, the system of Augustin, as will hereafter appear, 
could not so easily succeed in establishing its claims to validity 
on another side of it, where this system itself came in collision 
with a higher inward power, with a conviction hitherto domi- 
nant in the great majority of minds, and which in fact struck 
‘ts roots in the depths of the Christian life and consciousness. 

We will then, in the first place, before proceeding farther 
to develope the history, bring more distinctly to view what has 
just been stated, by contemplating more nearly the inner rela- 
tion to each other of the conflicting views which here present 
themselves, and the manner in which the conflict was carried 
on between them. And first, in respect to the importance of 
the disputed questions of which we here speak, in their bear- 
ing on the Christian system of faith; Pelagius, it is true, and 
especially Ccelestius,* sought to lower the importance of the 
points in dispute, as if all differences here might be reduced to 
mere diversities of speculative opinion, which had nothing to 
do with faith. But to this course they were led by their rela- 
tion to the dominant party in the church ; since for the present 
their only anxiety was that they might be allowed freely to 
express their own peculiar principles, as others were allowed 
to express the opposite ones. For a different course was pur- 
sued by the ardent and untrammelled bishop Julian of Ecla- 
num, who, after being spurned from the dominant church, had 
no further cause to seek after a reconciliation of differences. 
He denounces,t in the strongest terms, those of his party who, 
in yielding from outward motives to the party in power, con- 
soled themselves with the reflection,{ that this dispute had 


* See above, his trial at Carthage, and his letter to the Roman bishop. 
Pp. 309, 310. 

+ Opus imperfectum Augustini contra Julianum, |. V. c. ii. et seq. and 
1, WANS es Ue 

+ Ejusmodi opinionem hactenus super nostro fuisse certamine, ut ad 
queestionem involutam magis quam ad summam spectare fidei crederetur. 
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nothing to do with the essentials of faith, but related merely 
to obscure questions in which faith was but slightly concerned. 
He maintained, on the contrary, that the highest object of 
Christian faith itself, the doctrine concerning God, was essen- 
tially concerned here ; for the Traducianists* and the Catholics 
did not agree even in their doctrine concerning God. The 
God of the Traducianists was not the God of the gospel; for 
since they taught that human nature is, from the birth upwards, 
tainted with sin, and since they declared concupiscence itself 
to be sin, they denied either that God is the creator of man’s 
nature, and made Satan its author, and consequently fell into 
Manicheism, or they made God himself to be the author of 
sin; and in teaching that God was a being who punished un- 
avoidable sin, and who arbitrarily assigned the destinies of woe 
or of bliss, they impinged upon his moral attributes of holiness 
and justice. On the other side, Augustin did not concede to 
Ceelestius, that this dispute was so unimportant in its bearing 
on doctrines; for as the acknowledgment of the doctrine of a 
Redeemer and a redemption, in which consisted the essence of 
Christianity, presupposed the acknowledgment of a need of 
redemption, hence this doctrine was closely connected with the 
doctrine of the corruption of man’s nature, and accordingly 
with the doctrine of the first sin and its consequences ; and the 
former fundamental doctrine, without this presupposition, lost 
its significance. On the contrast, therefore, between Adam 
and Christ, rested the essence of Christianity.+ Among the 
Pelagians, accordingly, the predominant polemical interest 
was the interest in behalf of the universal idea of a religious 
moral sense, in a form, however, in which it could not have 
developed itself without Christianity ; while, with Augustin, 
the predominant interest was in behalf of that which consti- 
tutes the more peculiar essence of the Christian consciousness. 

As, in this controversy, several matters, standing closely 
connected together in the Christian system of faith, were 
brought into the discussion, the question now forces itself 
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* As he denominated the defenders of the doctrine of original sin, 
accusing them of maintaining that sin was propagated by generation, the 
propagatio peccati per traducem. 

+ In causa duorum hominum, quorum per unum venumdati sumus 
sub peccato, per alterum redimimur a peccatis, proprie fides Christiana 
consistit. Augustin, de peccato originali, s. 28. 
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upon us, whether perhaps ali the individual differences which 
here presented themselves to view might not be reduced to one 
fundamental difference in the mode of religious apprehension, 
from which, as the original source, all the others proceeded. 
But if, in examining doctrinal controversies generally, we 
snould ourselves distinguish what is set forth with clear con- 
sciousness by the contending parties as the fundamental point 
of difference, and the still more general and more recondite 
opposition, to which this fundamental difference admits of 
being reduced, though the contending parties, who have not 
traced the opposition to its ultimate grounds, are not conscious 
of any such thing—it is of the more importance to make a 
distinction in the present case—because the convictions of 
those who defended the Pelagian doctrines had grown out of a 
practical interest, while they stood on the common ground of 
a system which had been handed down to them, and against 
which they had no intention whatever to contend. Further- 
more, we must distinguish what is original and what derived 
in the generic development out of the life within, out of the 
Christian consciousness, and what stands in the same relation 
of originai and derived in the speculative conceptions of the 
understanding. 

If we are contented to receive as true what was constantly 
expressed with clear consciousness by both the parties them- 
selves, it must seem that the dispute properly started from the 
different modes of contemplating human nature in its present 
condition, or more particularly, from different notions with 
regard to the relation in which the moral condition of the later 
race stands to the sin of the first man ; for everything else that 
came into the discussion, the different notions respecting man’s 
need of help, respecting the nature of the redemption, respect- 
ing the work of Christ and the operation of Christianity, 
respecting the object and the effects of baptism,—all this was 
closely connected with the fundamental difference above men- 
tioned. Augustin, in fact, was continually falling back upon 
the position, that man found himself in a state of corruption ; 
and, on the other hand, this was the point to which the denial 
of the Pelagians particularly referred. Moreover, in the 
development of the religious consciousness, this will constitute 
the most original and the most important difference of all, 
namely, 1n what relation man places himself to God and 
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Christ, whether in the relation of one who needs help and 
redemption, or not; and in what degree of strength this con- 
sciousness manifests itself. 

At the same time, however, we meet with many disputed 
points which do not admit of being thus traced back to this 
fundamental difference. On the contrary, differences of the 
two systems in individual points are to be met with, from 
which that very disputed point ttself which was prominently 
set forth by the disputants as the most universal of all, admits 
of being derived. 

Accordingly, we find here, in the first place, a different 
mode of apprehending one conception, of great importance on 
account of its bearing on the system of religion and morals, 
which did not proceed from the different modes of apprehend- 
ing the present state of human nature, but rather lay at the 
foundation of these different views themselves, We mean the 
different ways of apprehending the doctrine concerning the 
freedom of the human will. In the Pelagian system, moral 
freedom is apprehended as a freedom of choice; as the faculty 
of deciding at each moment alike between good and evil; of 
choosing one of the two for its determinations. This is the 
fruitful root which, according to the different bent of the will, 
produces good or evil.* On the other hand, Augustin says, 
such an indifference, such an equipendency between evil and 
good, from whence man is able at each moment alike to de- 
cide in favour of the one or the other,f is a thing utterly 
inconceivable. Man is already determined within himself by 
his disposition, before he proceeds to act. Evil and good can- 
not spring from the same root. ‘The good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, nor the evil tree good frvit. The root from 
which all good proceeds is love to God ; the root of all evil is 


* The words of Pelagius in the first book of his work de libero ar- 
bitrio: Habemus possibilitatem utriusque partis a Deo insitam, velut 
quandam, ut ita dicam, radicem fructiferam, que ex voluntate hominis 
diversa gignat, et que possit ad proprii cultoris arbitrium vel nitere 
flore virtutum vel sentibus horrere vitiorum. Augustin. de gratia 
Christi contra Pelagium et Ceelestium, s. 19. With this, Julian agrees 
in several passages cited by Augustin. Opus imperfectum, 1. V. et VI. 

+ As Augustin aptly describes it in his work against Julian: Libra 
tua, quam conaris ex utraque parte per qualia momenta suspendere, ut 
voluntas quantum est ad malum, tantum etiam sit ad bonum libera. 
Opus imperfectum, c, Julian. 1. III. ¢. 117. 
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love to self. According as man is predominantly actuated by 
ilove to God, or love to himself, he brings to pass that which 
is good or that which is evil.* That definition of free-will, he 
maintains, cannot apply to God, nor to holy beings.¢ It, in 
fact, presupposes a corruption of the moral powers, and loses 
its applicability the more in proportion as man advances far- 
ther in moral development, in proportion as he approaches to 
true freedom. At the highest point of moral advancement, 
freedom and necessity meet together ;{ the rational being acts 
with freedom, in determining himself according to the inward 
law of his moral nature. Since evil is that which is at vari- 
ance with the original essence of the rational creature—that 
which is not grounded in nature, but which contradicts nature ; 
it follows that that which, in the Pelagian definition, is re- 
garded as the characteristic mark of moral freedom, already 
presupposes a corruption of the moral nature, as sin exercises 
over it a power of attraction which it ought not to exercise. 
With this difference was connected still other important dif- 
ferences. Proceeding on the above-stated more ideal and 
material§ conception of freedom, Augustin must believe that 
he found in the actua! appearance of human nature an oppo- 
sition to the freedom which was so apprehended, inasmuch as 
this true conception of freedom is in this case nowhere appli- 
cable. Man uniformly finds himself in a state contradicting 
this freedom, in a condition of bondage to sin. Thus this 
determinate conception of freedom leads Augustin to the pre- 
supposition of a corruption of humar nature, and of an original 
moral condition which preceded it; and coheringe also with 
this is the thought, that, when once this original freedom had 
been disturbed by the first freely chosen aberration from the 
law of the original nature, a state of bondage followed after 
the state of freedom. As human nature, evolving itself in 
conformity with its condition by nature, surrendering itself to 
the godlike, becomes continually more confirmed and estab- 
lished in true freedom; so, in surrendering itself to sin, it 


* Comp. Augustin. ]. c. de gratia Christi. Aliud est caritas, radix 
bonorum, aliud cupiditas, radix unalorum; tantumque inter se differunt, 
quantum virtas et vitium. 

+ C. Julian. imperfect. 1. VI. c. 10. 

+ The beata necessitas boni, as opposed to the misera necessitas mali. 

§ As distinguished from “ formal.” 
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becomes continually more involved in the bondage of sin, to 
which Augustin frequently applies the words of Christ: ‘He 
who commits sin is the servant of sin.” Evil is its own punish- 
ment, as goodness is its own reward. On the other hand, 
Pelagius and his adherents found no cause, inasmuch as they 
proceeded on that more formal and empirical conception of 
freedom, to suppose any corruption of the moral nature, and 
any different original condition of it. With the essence of 
freedom, the possibility of evil as well as of good is for them, 
in and of itself, already supposed. ‘This possibility belongs to 
the essence of human nature, and is hence something inalien- 
able. ‘Lhe question, Whence comes sin? is therefore not to 
be entertained. ‘That man who, having it at each moment in 
his power to choose the good as well as the evil, chooses the 
evil, has no other cause for this than his momentary self-deter- 
mination, else he would not be free. When, therefore, even 
the Pelagians were constrained by an outward authority to 
adopt the opinion of an original moral state, of a first man and 
of a first sin as a fact, yet it is clear that this opinion could 
stand in no inner connection with their anthropological system 
asa whole; that they, on the contrary, remained indifterent 
to it; for, according to their presupposition of moral freedom, 
apprehended as above described, the moral condition of human 
nature could suffer no essential change: the same faculty of 
choice between good and evil continued still to exist. 

In connection with this stands another doctrinal conclusion. 
Pelagius places human nature, furnished by God as its creator 
with the moral faculty, in the middle, between good and evil; 
but Augustin considers human nature either as existing in 
its original state, in communion with the original source of 
goodness, freely serving it as its natural organ, or estranged 
from the higher power of goodness, whose organ human nature 
was destined to be, and enslaved by the foreign power of evil. 
The moral faculties of man point, according to Augustin, to 
the original fountain of good, from which alone all goodness 
can flow—to God, communion with whom is the supreme 
good of beings endowed with reason, and without whose com- 
munion nothing exists but evil. The following antithesis, 
therefore, presents itself: Life in communion with God, the 
divine life, the supremacy of goodness, nature subordinated to 
grace ; and, on the other side, estrangement from God by a 
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bent of will fallen from the supreme good, self-love, sin. The 
Pelagian idea of freedom, on the contrary, admits of no such 
divine principle of life, transforming and ennobling man’s 
nature, nor of any systematically erounded opposition between 
nature and grace. God has provided human nature with all 
the capacities and powers requisite to the fulfilment of its 
destination, and so also with moral powers for the practical ex- 
ercise of all goodness. ‘This unchangeable faculty is the work 
of God alone. It belongs only to man that he should by his 
will apply these powers bestowed on him by his Creator, and 
thereby become what God has destined him to be. The 
ability is from God; the act of willing and being from man.* 

But Augustin does not suppose, like Pelagius, that man, 
after having been once endowed by the Creator with reason 
and free-will, the capacities for the knowledge and practical 
exercise of goodness, was then wholly left to himself in the 
application of them; but he supposes man also, in this latter 
respect, to be still in absolute and constant dependence on 
God as the sole original source of all being, all truth and 
goodness. The capacities of the rational creature are not any- 
thing complete and self-sufficient by themselves, but only or- 
gans to receive, to appropriate, and to reveal what is communi- 
cated to them by fellowship with that absolute source of truth 
and goodness. Just as the eye stands in a certain co-relation 
to the sun, so reason stands in co-relation to God.t By this 
principle he was necessarily led to conceive that ald rational 
beings, and not man alone, are dependent on grace (gratia, 
the inward revelation and communication of God, the commu- 
nity of the divine life), in order to the attainment of their 
destined end. And it follows from this that, according to 
Augustin, this dependence does not first proceed from the 
vitiation of man’s moral nature, but was originally implanted 


* Pelagius, quoted by Augustin de gratia Christi, c. iv. Primum 
illud, id esse posse, ad Deum proprie pertinet, qui illud creature suse con- 
tulit; duo vero reliqua, hoc est velle et esse, ad hominem referenda 
sunt, quia de arbitrii fonte descendunt. 

+ e.g. Augustin’s words : Sicut corporis oculus non adjuvatur a luce, 
ut ab eadem luce clausus aversusque discedat, ut autem videat, adjuvatur 
ab ea, neque hoe omnino, nisi illa adjuverit, potest: ita Deus, qui lux 
est hominis interioris, adjuvat nostra mentis obtutum, ut non secundum 
nostram sed secundum ejus justitiam boni aliquid operemur. De peccato- 
rum meritis et remissione, 1. Il. s. 5. 
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in this, in like manner as in the nature of all the rational crea- 
tures of God. God is the absolute spirit, whose will is lay— 
without whose fellowship, without whose support and assistance, 
uo creaturely spirit, whether angel or man, can persevere in 
goodness, in the sound and healthful development of his essen- 
tial being, which is akin to the divine. Had not such support 
aud aid been bestowed on the angels, and on the first man, their 
apostacy from God would have involved uo guilt. ‘They 
would have wanted the requisite means for persevering in the 
original state.* It was first to be made manifest, in the de- 
velopment of rational creatures, what the free-will was capable 
of doing by itself; in order that, if it should show itself worthy 
of such a reward, the higher power of grace might supervene 
to ennoble rational creatures, and conduct them onward to their 
perfection. ‘Thus the angels, forasmuch as they remained 
faithful by their free-will to the divine grace, attained to that 
higher measure of grace, by virtue of which they were made 
secure against ever falling—to the immutability of the divine 
lite—to that fullness of love which admits no intrusion of the 
selfish principle. ‘Lo the same dignity the first man would 
also have attained, had he fulfilled that condition, and remained 
true to God by the bent of his free-will.7 

Thus we arrive here at a difference which is not to be 
traced to different notions respecting the present condition of 
human nature, but which precedes it ; although this ditlerence 
was made more prominent by the more speculative and syste- 
matic mind of Augustin than it was by the Pelagians, who 


* Si hoc adjutorium vel angelo vel homini, cum primum facti sunt, 
defuisset, quoniam non talis natura facta erat, ut sine divino adjutorio 
posset manere si vellet, non utique sua culpa cecedissent, adjutorium 
quippe defuisset, sine quo manere non possent. Augustin. de corruptione 
et gratia, s. 32. 

t+ Deum sie ordinasse angelorum et hominum vituam, ut in ea prius 
ostenderet, quid posset corum liberum arbitrium, deiude quid posset 
sux gratie beneficium. ‘The end which the good angels attained by the 
persevering bent of their willi—donee istam summe beatitudinis plenitu- 
dinem tanquam premium ipsius permansionis acciperent, id est, ut 
Magna per Spiritum Sanctum data abundantia caritatis Dei, cadere 
ulterius omnino non possent, et hoc de se certissime nossent. And of 
the first man: In quo statu recto et sine vitio, si per ipsum liberum 
arbitrium manere voluisset, profecto sine ullo 1nortis et infelicitatis ex- 
perimento acciperet illam merito hujus permausiouis beatitudinis pleni- 
tudinem, L, ¢. s. 27, 28. 
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did not lay so deep the foundations of their theory ; a different 
view of man’s relation to God in the original state itself, inas- 
much as man, even in this state, was dependant on God’s grace, 
which he could appropriate with his own free-will, and through 
which alone he could fulfil all goodness.* The different way 
in which the present state of human nature was regarded, origi- 
nated in a different mode of apprehending the relation of the 
rational creature to God; of the natural to the supernatural. 

While the rigid prosecution of the Pelagian principles to their 
consequences left no foothold whatever for the recognition of 
anything supernatural; in the system of Augustin, on the 
contrary, the point of union for the supernatural element is 
eiven from the outset. According to his conception, such is 
the nature of the rational spirit, that it can find nowhere, but 
in surrendering itself to a supernatural, godlike element, its 
true life, the realization of its destiny. And his views in this 
respect correspond to that which was expressed by the older 
church-teachers concerning the relation of the image of God 

to likeness with God. Now from these views, as its foundation, 
resulted the doctrine of Augustin, that since man, by his free- 

will, became estranged from God, the original fountain of 
all good, this free-will, left to itself, was now only active to 
sin; and that he needed a new supervenient grace, in order to 
be broucht back to goodness; so that it was at this point the 
question arose which came into discussion in the dispute between 
the two parties. 

But we may reduce this difference again still farther back 
to a difference in the mode of apprehending the relation of the 
creation to the Creator, although this difference did not actually 
come into discussion in the controv ersy. Pelagianism was based 
on the view that when God had once created the world, and pro- 
vided it with all the powers requisite for its preservation and de- 
velopment, he permitted it to go on with the powers bestowed 
on it, and according to the laws implanted in it ; so that the con- 
tinuous operation of the divine agency was with reference only 
to the preservation of the powers and capacities, but not to any 


* Augustin. de corruptione et gratia, s. 31, Mabuit primus homo 
gratiam, in qua si permanere vellet, nunquam malus esset, et sine qua 
etiam cum libero arbitrio bonus esse non posset. Liberam arbitrium ad 
malurn sufficit; ad bonum autem parum est, nisi adjuvetur ab omnipo- 
tenti bono. 
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concursus in order to their development and exercise. Augus- 
tin, on the other hand, conceives God’s agency of preservation 
as a continual creation, and the life and activity of the crea- 
tures, collectively and individually, as depending on the al- 
mighty and omnipresent agency of God, and conditioned there- 
on ; standing in absolute dependence upon it at each moment.* 

Although this difference was not generally brought to notice 
and dwelt upon in this controversy, yet Jerome perceived that 
the whole matter was to be reduced to this, and he laid it as 
a charge against the Pelagians that they denied the absolute 
dependence of the creature on the Creator; that they placed 
man ona level with God by this independence, which they 
attributed to him in reference to his actions ; and opposed to 
them the words of Christ in John y. 17, respecting God’s 
agency in the creation, which is never at rest, but always put- 
ting forth.t And, in a certain sense, it may unquestionably 
be affirmed, that not only in its development under the form 
of conceptions, this difference is the most original one, but 
that we have also presented here the most original fundamental 


* e. g., Augustin’s words: Deus, cujus occulta potentia cuncta pene- 
trans incontaminabili praesentia facit esse quicquid aliquo modo est, in 
quantumcunqne est, quia nisi faciente illo non tale vel tale esset; sed 
prorsus esse non posset. De civitate Dei, 1. XIII. c. 26. 

t Hieronymus in epistola ad Ctesiphontem. Istiusmodi homines per 
liberum arbitrium non homines propriz voluntatis sed Dei potenti, 
factos se esse jactitant, qui nullius ope indigent. Sciamus nos nihil 
esse nisi quod donavit, in nobis ipse servaverit. Joh. v.17. Non mihi 
sufficit, quod semel’ donavit, nisi semper donaverit., Audite, queso, 
audite sacrilesum (now if the succeeding clause were really said of the 
Pelagians, it would follow, that even the Pelagians themselyes had 
brought this disputed point more clearly to consciousness): Si voluero 
curvare digitum, movere manum, sedere, stare, ete. ; semper mihi 
auxilium Dei necessarium erit? This antithesis is also distinctly set 
forth by Orosius: Non in solo naturali bono generaliter universis unam 
gratiam tributam; sed speciatim quotidie per tempora, per dies per mo- 
menta, per déomas et cunctis et singulis ministrari. Dicit enim scriptura, 
“qui facit solem suum oriri super bonos et malos.” At tu forte re- 
spondes : ‘* Ordinem suum composita bene natura custodit ; ac per hoc Deus 
elementariis semel cursibus constitutis, facit inde que facit. Quid ergo de 
illa sententi parte, quae sequitur, opinaris ? Dat pluviam super justos 
et injustos.” Utique qui dat cum vult dat, et ubi vult dat, vel dispen- 
sando dispositam constitutionem, vel effundendo propriam largitatem,— 
See Orosii apologia de arbitrii libertate, ed, Havereamp. p. 607. Com- 
pare also the language of the Roman bishop Innocent, cited above, 
p. 319. 
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difference, as it respects the position of the religious conscious- 
ness ; for the shape which the religious consciousness takes in 
relation to God as Redeemer, certainly presupposes the shape 
same consciousness takes in 
The general consciousness of absolute dependence 
on God is the most original of all, and the whole diversity of 
religious life depends ‘ultimately on the fact how 
sciousness has unfolded and shaped itself. 


relation to God as 


that con- 


This difference in fundamental ideas, if it was expressed and 


From what has been 


first man, 


The Pelagians, like 


that the views 


applied with clear consciousness, must have had for its conse- 
quence an important difference in the views entertained respect- 
ing the progress of humanity, and respecting the nature of 
revelation and redemption ; but it was very far from being the 
that Pelagius, Coelestius, or Julian, were distinetly and 
conscious to themselves of the principles lying at the 
of their tenets, and of all the consequences which flowed 
They came to their principles, 
reflection, proceeding solely from a scientific interest, on the 
principles of the system of faith, 
behalf of practical Christianity ; 
ciples only to just the extent which this interest called for, as 
the following history will more fully show. 
said, it follows 
tained by Augustin and by the Pelagians respecting the state 
the character of the first sin and its conse- 
quences, must have widely differed from each other, although 
both parties professed to derive their views from the same 
source of information—the narrative in Genesis; and, more- 
over, both parties agreed with each other in their principles of 
interpretation, and in the mode of applying these principles, 
and more particularly in the literal method of exposition. Such 
an opposition as is supposed in thesystem of Augustin, between 
the original nature of the first man while as yet disturbed by 
no moral schism, and the nature of his posterity involved in 
this schism, could not appear in the Pelagian system ; 
cording to the latter, human nature has, in fact, 
and moral capacities, ever continued to be the same. 
men find themselves, 


not by impartial 


but by a polemic interest in 
and they applied these prin- 


enter- 


for, ac- 
in its spiritual 


All 


till they have personally sinned, in the 
same innocence in which Adam lived before the first trans- 
the older, particularly the 


Oriental church-teache Ys, With whom they, in fact, more espe- 
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cially coincided, compare the state of the first man with that 
of an innocent, inexperienced child; ouly with this difference, 
that, as a thine necessary in order to his preservation, his 
spizitual and corporeal powers were already unfolded to a 
certain extent. Irom this, the Pelagian Julian would also 
explain the first transgression, and—as the interest of his 
system required, in order to be able to represent the supposi- 
tion of such mischievous consequences of it to entire humanity 
as the more untenable—would make it to appear an altogether 
trivial matter, the disobedience of a thoughtless child, easily 
exposed to be carried away by the allurements of sense. God 
gave the first man a command, for the purpose of bringing 
him to a consciousness of his moral capacities and of his tree- 
dom. This command was a simple one, as the powers of the 
infantile age demanded : he required of him a proof of child- 
like obedience.* But inexperienced and thoughtless, as he had 
not yet learned to fear, nor seen any example of virtue,+ he 
allowed himself to be enticed by the agreeable aspect of the 
forbidden fruit, and to be determined by the persuasion of the 
woman. ‘This excitement of concupiscence was, in itself con- 
sidered, nothing wrong: it belongs to man’s sensuous nature, 
which he has in common with the brutes, and it moreover pro- 
ceeds from the Creator himself.{ It was only the act of 
allowing the will to be led wrong, and, in compliance with the 
solicitations of sense, transgressing the divine command, which 
is to be called sin. A ugustin, on the other hand, conceived 
that there was this great difference between the state of the 
first man and all that followed him, that he lived in undis- 
turbed communion with God, for which he was destined ; that, 
by this circumstance, all the powers of his nature were en- 
hanced: the higher and the lower working together in perfect 
harmony. The human body was not, it is true, as yet equal 
to the glorified body which we are to receive after the resur- 
rection; but, inasmuch as no schism as yet existed in human 
nature, it was, without resistance, the subservient organ of the 
soul, governed and directed by the Spirit of God; and man, 
if he had remained true to the divine will, would have passed 


* Interdictu unius pomuli testimonium devotionis expetitur. 
}, Rudis, imperitus, incautus, sine experimento timoris, sine exemplo 
justitia. ¢ Contr. Julian. opus imperfect. 1V. 38. 
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immediately, without the violent transition of death, to a higher 
unchangeable, and imperishable existence. Thus, according to 
the views of Augustin, the importance of the first transgres- 
sion did not lie in the outward character of the act, in itself 
considered, nor in the kind of object to which it referred. Au- 
gustin, as a moral teacher, generally possessed this great merit, 
as we have already remarked on other occasions, that he took 
his stand against the quantitative estimation which contradicts 
the true standard of morality, and gave prominence rather to 
the essential thing of the disposition. The magnitude of the 
guilt consisted precisely in this, that man, when he was not as 
yet living in the moral bondage under which his posterity suf- 
fer, transgressed with free-will the law of God. ‘The explana- 
tion of the fact from the solicitations of sense, Augustin could 
not admit. Such a temptation implied already the inward 
corruption ; such a conflict between the flesh and the spirit 
could not arise in that seat of peace. The will of man subor- 
dinated to the divine will, kept even the senses in obedience, 
as organs subservient to the soul. It was only after man, by 
the inward act, by the opposition of self-love, of self-will 
against the divine will, had fallen from the latter—and_ so, in 
consequence of this, the cause of all other discord had made 
its appearance—that the seductions of sense could lead him 
astray to transgression of the divine law.* Hence it was that 
the discord now extended itself into all parts of human nature: 
hence all physical and moral evils, and death as the punish- 
ment of sin. All this was transmitted from the first man to 
his posterity. As, in the first man, the love of self, which 
appeared in opposition to the divine will, is the source and 
principle of all sin, so is it also in the case of the whole race. 
First from this proceeds concupiscence, striving contrary to 
the law of reason; and on account of this conflict, which the 
Pelagians regarded as something inseparable from the human 
organism, and therefore, in itself considered, excusable, Au- 
gustin called it sinful. Tt was not sense, in itself considered, 
but the power which sensuous desires, of whatever kind, exer- 
cised over the spirit of man, destined for a higher kind of life, 
the conflict between the sensual and the spiritual, which ap- 


* In paradiso ab animo cepit elatio, et ad preceptum transgrediendum 
inde consensio. Augustin. ¢, Julian, 1. V. s, 17. 
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peared to him to be a consequence of that original schism, and 
as something sinful—it was this that he understood under the 
term “concupiscence.” * But his elevated mind, longing after 
the free life of the spirit, was also inclined to see in every sen- 
sual desire affecting the man, in so far as it re-acted upon the 
soul, disturbing and checking it in its pure spiritual life, a 
mark of that self-procured bondage.t As Augustin started 
from the ideal of a reason ruling over sense, and in everything 
that stood opposed to this natural supremacy, beheld a mani- 
festation and a result of that internal schism, it was accord- 
ingly an unjust charge laid against him by the Pelagians, 
when they accused him of holding, like a Manichean, that the 
flesh and its affections are sinful in themselves, and proceed 
from an evil principle. To Julian, who derived the power of 
the sinful desires from nature, which man had in common with 
the brutes, Augustin replied, that man, in the following re- 
spect, could not be compared with the brutes: in the ease of 
the latter, there could be no conflict between the flesh and spirit ; 
but man was bound to govern his sensuous nature by the spirit. 
That, through the power of his sensuous impulses not depen- 
dent on his reasonable will, he had come to be on a level with 
the brutes, is the very consequence of that first schism between 
the human and the divine will.t 

But now Augustin supposed, not only that this bondage 
under the principle of sin, by which sin is its own punishment, 
was transmitted by the progenitor of the human race to his 
posterity ; but also that the first transgression, as an act, was 
to be imputed to the whole human race,—that the guilt and 
the penalty$ were propagated from one to all. This partici- 
pation of all in Adam’s transgression, Augustin made clear to 
his own mind in this way: Adam was the representative of 


* Not the sentiendi vivacitas, but the libido sentiendi, que nos ad 
sentiendum, sive consentientes mente sive repugnantes, appetitu carnalis 
voluptatis impellit, c. Julian. 1. IV. s. 66. 

f Quis autem mente sobrius non mallet, si fieri posset, sine ulla mor- 
daci voluptate carnali, vel arida sumere alimenta, vel humida, sicut sumi- 
mus hee aéria ? 

t Fatere secundum Christianam fidem, etiam istam esse hominis 
penam, quod comparatus est pecoribus insensatis et similis factus est iis. 
Carnis corcupiscentis homini est pena, non bestiz, in qua nunquam caro 
adversus spiritum concupiscit. Opus imperfect. c. Julian, LY. 38. 

§ Propagatio reatus et pene, 
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the whole race, and bore in himself the entire human nature 
and kind in the germ, since it was from him it unfolded it- 
self.* And this theory would easily blend with Angustin’s 
speculative form of thought, as he had appropriated to himself 
the Platonico-Aristotelian Realism in the doctrine of general 
conceptions, and conceived of general conceptions as the ori- 
ginal types of the kind realized in individual things. Further- 
more, his slight acquaintance with the Greek language, and 
his habit of reading the holy scriptures in the Latin transla- 
tion, led him to find a confirmation of his theory in a falsely 
translated passage of the epistle to the Romans, v. 12.¢ It 
may indeed be a question, whether, even if he had had access 
to the New Testament in the original language, his doctrinal 
prejudices would not have deprived him of the sense to discern 
the simple meaning of that passage. But, at all events, the 
influence of Augustin’s peculiar philosophical form of thought, 
as well as the influence of his narrow principles of exegesis, on 
the formation of this doctrine, should not be rated too high ; 
for his whole mode of apprehending the matter had a still 
deeper ground in his Christian consciousness. 

Pelagius and his followers, on the other hand, denied all 
those physical and moral consequences of the transgression of 
the first man on the entire race, which had been asserted by 
Augustin. The imputation of another's guilt conflicts with 
the justice of God; the propagation of guilt conflicts with the 
‘dea of sin and of free-will ; sin is not a thing of nature, but only 
self-determination of the free-will; hence it canuot be trans- 
mitted from one to another. ‘‘ Even the individual,” says 
Julian, ‘ cannot, by means of a simple transgression, suffer a 
change in his moral nature; he retains the same freedom of 
the will. The past sin no longer injured the first man, when he 
had repented of it ; how, then, was it possible that the entire 
human nature should be corrupted thereby ?” The proposition 
of Augustin, that sin punished itself by moral bondage, that 
sinfulness was at one and the same time the fountain of other 

‘sins and the penalty of sin, this proposition was so far from 


* e.g. de peccatorum meritis et remissione, 1. III. c. 7. In Adam omnes 
tune peccaverunt, quando in ejus natura, illa insita vi, qua eos gignere 
poterat, adhue omnes illi unus fuerunt. 

+ The phrase, in quo omnes peccaverunt, where he refers the in quo 
to Adam. 
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being intelligible to Julian, that he looked upon it as blas- 
phemy—as if God punished sin by plunging men into still 
other sins.* The Pelagians would only admit that Adam had 
injured his posterity by his example; and in this way they 
explained all those passages in the New Testament which 
speak of a connection between the first transgression and the 
sins of the entire race. But, as it regards physical evils and 
death, Pelagius and his followers, especially Julian, who ex- 
plained and unfolded this view, endeavoured to show, that all 
this had from the beginning been implanted by the Creator in 
the essence of man’s physical organization, and that, by the 
destination and historic development of human nature, it could 
not be otherwise. Pelagius understood those passages in the 
epistle to the Romans which speak of death as the punishment 
of sin, as referring to spiritual death.t 

The question concerning the propagation of a sinful nature 
would easily connect itself with the question which had been 


* See c. Julian. op. imperfect. IV. ¢. 5. The deep passage in Rom. i. 
28, concerning the action and reaction of moral and intellectual blind- 
ness, which Augustin had adduced in proof of his proposition, this pas- 
sage Julian was so little prepared to understand, that he did not hesitate 
to explain away the whole depth of the thought by the supposition of 
a hyperbolical metonymy. ‘To express his abhorrence of such sins, the 
apostle had said, as it were: Non tam reos quam damnatos’ sibi tales 
videri. Yet Augustin was enabled to show Julian, that the latter him- 
self had been obliged to say something similar to the thought, which in 
another form he found so revolting, quoting the words of Julian: Jus- 
tissime enim sibi bonus homo et malus committitur, ut et bonus se fruatur 
et malus se ipsi patiatur. C. Julian. 1. V. s. 35. 

+ It had been easy for Julian to refute Augustin’s explanation of the 
ég’ 6, and to show that it should be understood in the sense of propter 
quod; but it had been equally easy for Augustin to expose the idleness 
of that explanation of the whole sense, by which it was made to refer 
simply to the example given by Adam. C. Julian. 1. VI. s. 75. The 
apostle—Julian supposed—mentioned Adam alone, and not Adam and 
Eve together, though both had sinned, on purpose that men might have 
their minds directed solely to the effect of a given example, and not toa 
propagation of sin by generation. C. Julian. op. imperfect. II. 56. 

{ On Rom. v. 12, Pelagius says: Nune apostolus mortem anime sig- 
nificat, quia Adam prevaricans mortuus est, sicut et propheta dicit: 
Anima que peccat, ipsa morietur. Transivit enim et in omnes homines, 
qui naturalem legem preevaricati sunt. How important he considered it, 
that the matter should be so understood, appears from a remark on Rom, 
vill, 12: Manifeste nune estendit, quia non de communi et naturali 
morte superius fecerit mentionem. 
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so much discussed since the times of Tertullian and Origen, 
respecting the origin and propagation of souls. We have seen 
already how Ccelestius availed himself of this connection for 
the purpose of removing both the questions from the whole 
province of matters pertaining to the interest of faith and of 
church doctrine, and to place them in the category of subjects 
where a difference of opinion might exist without infringing 
on the unity of faith. On the other hand, Augustin sought, 
in this case, to separate that which was important as doctrine, 
that which was securely grounded in the teachings of sacred 
scripture and in the connected system of Christian truth, from 
that which was rather matter of speculation, and on which 
scripture gives no certain decision. He was not to be moved 
from the cenviction that sin and guilt had spread from the first 
man to all, and he was equally sure that every scheme which 
conflicted with this presupposition could not be otherwise than 
false. But yet he did not venture to decide, whether Crea- 
tionism or Traducianism was to be adopted as the true theory ; 
although he was well aware what advantages the latter theory 
would give to his own system, and although this same theory, 
since the time of Tertullian, had by many in the Western 
church been combined with the doctrine of the propagation of 
a sinful nature. Probably he was deterred, by the apprehen- 
sion lest he might fall with Tertullian into sensuous represen- 
tations of the nature of the soul, from deciding in favour of a 
theory which in other respects must have been so inviting to 
him. On the other hand, he doubtless perceived also the diffi- 
culties which Creationism left unexplained in his system of 
faith. ‘The reason which Jerome advanced in favour of this 
view, drawn from the neyer-resting but continually operating 
creative agency of God, according to Johny. 17,* appeared 
to him to be no sufficient evidence; for he could allege, on 
the contrary, that, in the case of all propagation in nature, 
the continual creative agency of God was, in like manner, pre- 
supposed.f Sacred scripture appeared to him to furnish a 
certain warrant for no particular scheme whatever ; and ac- 
cordingly he ended with confessing his ignorance—a confession 


* See Hieronymus contra errores Joannis Hierosolomytani, vol. IV. 
ed. Martiany, f. 310. 

+ De anima et ejus origine, 1.1. s. 26. Ipse quippe Deus dat, etiamsi 
de propagine dat. 
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which, to a man of his speculative intellect, must assuredly be 
an instance of great self-denial. ‘ Where scripture gives no 
certain testimony,” he argued, ‘ human presumption must 
beware how it decides either in favour of one side or the other. 
If it were necessary for man’s salvation to know anything on 
these points, the scripture would be more explicit on them.’’* 

Although the Pelagians denied that there was any such 
thing as hereditary corruption of human nature, yet they agreed 
with Augustin in recognizing the maxim of experience, that 
sin in humanity continually acquired greater dominion ; they 
adopted the opinion of a progressive deterioration of mankind, 
and upon this they argued the necessity of counteracting in- 
fluences by the various revelations of God, and the various 
means of grace which God had employed. This deterioration 
they explained, as in the case of humanity at large, so in the 
ease of individual men, from the force of bad customs, by 
means of which evil had become a second uature.t Yet, at 
the same time, since human nature comes into the world in its 
original purity, and no foreign principle dwells within it ; this 
phenomenon, of which experience testifies, is nothing but an 
accident. There may be exceptions from this general rule: 
persons, who by developing the powers of their moral nature 
by virtue of their free-will, have lived to the end in perfect 
holiness. In his public declarations (see above), Pelagius, 


* De peccatorum remissione,].II.s. 59. A young man in Mauritania 
Cxsariensis, Vincentius Victor, was displeased with this confession of 
ignorance on the part of so eminent a church-teacher as Augustin. He 
wrote against him a work, in which, professing with his limited under- 
standing to comprehend everything, he uttered many absurd and obscure 
things; and he had the boldness to apply to Augustin the words of Ps. 
xlvill. 13, according to the Vulgate: Homo in honore positus non intel- 
lexit; comparatus est pecoribus insensatis et similis factus est illis. 
Augustin says to him, in the work which he composed in refutation of 
this production, de anima et ejus origine (I. I. s. 26): Istam autem non 
ego vicissim, quasi rependens maledictum pro maledicto, pecoribus com- 
paro: sed tanquam filium moneo, ut quod nescit se nescire fateatur, neque 
id quod nondum didicit, docere moliatur. 

+ Epistola ad Demetriadem, e. 8. Longa consuetudo vitiorum, que 
nos infecit a parvo paulatimque, per multos corrupit annos, et ita postea 
obligatos sibi et addictos tenet, ut vim quodammodo videatur habere 
nature. Accordingly, they explained the passage concerning the law in 
the members (Rom. vii.) as referring to this influence of bad habits. 
See the words of Pelagius, in Augustin. de gratia Christi, s. 43, and of 
Julian, in the opus imperfectum, 1. I. c. 67, 
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it is true, would never express himself distinctly on this point ; 
but, in his commentary on the epistle to the Romans, he says, 
remarking on the passage in v. 12, the word “all” is to be 
understood here as referring only to those who had sinned like 
Adam, and not to such as Abel, Isaac, and Jacob: the apostle 
says all, because, compared with the multitude of sinners, the 
few righteous amount to nothing. In his work on the free- 
will, he cited many examples of men and women from the 
Bible ; and, availing himself of the already predominant super- 
stitious veneration of Mary, he argued from her example, who 
was to be denominated sinless, that she must have been per- 
fectly righteous.* Tn other times he thought, when the num- 
per of mankind was already large, it would doubtless have been 
impossible to enumerate the sins of every individual; and we 
should not be authorized therefore to infer their non-existence 
from their not being mentioned. But the case was different 
with the first beginning of the human race, when there were 
but four individuals in existence: and then the book of Genesis 
mentions the sins of three among the four; but none of the 
fourth, namely, Abel. Hence it may be inferred that he was 
without sin. By this conclusion we should abide, and not 
assert what is not asserted in the sacred scriptures.t| A way 
of reasoning quite characteristic of Pelagius ! 

True, according to what has been above remarked, the fun- 
damental principles of Pelagianism would necessarily lead to 
the theory of a complete development of humanity in harmony 
with nature within the sphere of its laws, and to a denial of all 
interposition on the part of God; but Pelagius and his friends 
ever remained strangers to this further extension of their prin- 


* Augustin. de natura et gratia contra Pelagium, s. 42. Quam dicit 
sine peccato confiteri necesse esse pietati. As, however, he could not 
prove, from any declaration of scripture, that those whom he named were 
to be represented as saints, he had recourse to the singular argument: 
De illis, quorum justitize meminit (scriptura sacra) et peceatorum sine 
dubio meminisset, si qua eos peccasse sensisset. 

+ Certe primo in tempore quatuor tantum homines fuisse referuntur : 
peceavit Lva, scriptura hoe prodidit; Adam quoque deliquit, eadem 
scriptura non tacuit: sed et Cain peccasse, ipsa eque seriptura testata est; 
quorum non modo peccata, verum etiam peccatorum indicat qualitatem. 
Quod si et Abel peceasset, ct hoe sine dubio seriptura dixisset; sed non 
dixit, ergo nec ille peceavit, quin etiam justum ostendit. Credamus 
igitur quod Jegimus, et quod non legimus, nefas credamus adstruere. 
De natura et gratia, s. 44. 
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ciples. Although the doctrine of God’s supernatural commu- 
nications had no such place in the Pelagian system as it had in 
the system of Augustin, by reason of the doctrines systematically 
unfolded by Augustin respecting the relation of the creature to 
the Creator, and respecting man’s corruption ; yet, evenin the 
Pelagian system, that doctrine found a point of attachment 
in the recognition of a moral degeneracy of human nature in 
general, and inits idea, and of the truth that human nature, as 
a thing created, could and should arrive at a degree of com- 
pleteness and perfection beyond the measure of the capacities 
originally implanted in it by the Creator, by free manifes- 
tations of the divine love. ‘True, the Pelagians made no such 
distinction, and no such opposition, between nature and grace 
as Augustin did; and inasmuch as they did not hesitate to 
apply the latter term to designate alJ communications of the 
love of God, they moreover sometimes embraced together, 
under the general conception of “ grace,” all the moral and 
spiritual powers which God has conferred on human nature ; 
but they did not, on this account, by any means deny that 
there were supernatural communications of the love of God, 
through which there had been bestowed on man’s nature what 
it never could have attained by means of the powers communi- 
cated to it by creation; and they applied the term “ grace ”’ 
to both, as well to God’s gifts embraced under that connec- 
tion, as to those that went beyond it. Thus they applied the 
notion grace to all the revelations of God in the Old and in 
the New Testament; in the law, and in the gospel. Some- 
times, too, they referred it solely to that which has been 
bestowed on mankind by Christ ; as when Pelagius said that 
the power of free-will is in all—Christians, Jews, and Pagans ; 
but that in Christians alone it is upheld by grace.* ‘They 
suppose, in reference to the above-mentioned counteracting 
influences of the divine means of salvation against the moral 
degeneracy of mankind, different stages of righteousness : first, 
the knowledge of God from reason, and the law of right living, 
as it was written, not in letters, but on the heart—the stage of 
righteousness according to nature (justitia ex natura) ; next, 
the revelation of the positive law, designed to rekindle again 


* In omnibus est liberum arbitrium equaliter per naturam; sed in 
solis Christianis juvatur a gratia. Augustin. de gratia Christi, s. 33. 
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the law of nature, which had been darkened by corruption— 
righteousness under the law (justitia sub lege). But when 
the custom of sin became predominant, and the law was inade- 
quate to remove the evil, then came Christ himself, to heal the 
malady now become as it were desperate; and that, not by 
means of his disciples alone, but by his own intermediate in- 
terposition.* 

The Pelagian Julian, in defending himself against the 
charge that, according to their opinion, the free-will sufficed 
for the worship of God, says that although God, as the Creator 
of the world, might have been known by natural reason, yet 
the latter was in no wise capable of arriving, by itself, at the 
knowledge of the mysteries of faith, as, for example, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, of the resurrection, and many other similar 
doctrines.t 

Julian insisted only that between the revelation of God in 
the sacred scriptures and the eternal truths which he had im- 
planted in reason there could be no contradiction ; that, in 
particular, the sacred scriptures could contain nothing which 
conflicted with the ideas of a holy and just God, which was 
inseparable from the very sense ot a divine being. From the 
sacred scriptures, therefore, nothing could be proved which 
was opposed to these universal and eternal ideas of reason ; 
much rather, must all the difficulties and obscurities in single 
passages be so explained as to harmonize with these ideas of 
God, which flowed from the clear, collective contents of the 
sacred writings, and with those rational ideas.{ Yet, in this 


* De peccato originali, s. 30. 

+ Opus imperfect. c. Julian. J. III. c. 106. It is well to notice the vague 
conception which Julian had of the cultus Dei—how the ethical and 
dogmatic elements, the moral act and a theoretical knowledge of certain 
isolated maxims of faith, are here placed together, without a hint of any 
inward connection between the two, of any central point in the inner life 
out of which both proceeded. As Augustin’s conception of ‘“ grace” 
was alien from him, it was necessarily the case that the conception 
would also be foreign from him of any such higher unity as a divine 
principle of life bestows, in giving a new shape and direction to the 
entire religious and moral consciousness. Julian’s words are: Cum 
enim cultus Dei multis intelligatur modis, et in custodia mandatorum, et 
in exsecratione vitiorum, et in ordine mysteriorum, et in profunditate 
dogmatum que de Trinitate, vel de resurrectione, multisque aliis simili- 
bus fides Christiana consequitur. 

+ In the first book of the opus imperfectum, Julian says: Nihil per 
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fundamental principle, there was, in itself considered, no 
essential difference between Julian and Augustin; for the 
latter, too, would not admit that there was any real contra- 
diction between faith and reason (fides et ratio). At the 
same time, the Pelagians would not have consented to the 
principle of Augustin, respecting the way in which faith pre- 
cedes reason, and the latter is evolved out of the former. 
Pelagius and his followers, in their doctrine concerning 
grace, were particularly strenuous only in maintaining its op- 
position to any theory which impaired the freedom of the will. 
They supposed all operations of grace to be conditioned on the 
bent of the free-will, and all means of grace to be effectual 
only according to the measure of the different tendencies of 
will; they denied all constraining influences of grace on the 
free-will. Augustin, on the other hand, reckoned it as neces- 
sary to the conception of grace that it should exclude all 
merit; and with this belonged, in his own view, all condi- 
tioning of grace on the different states of recipiency on the part 
of man. Just as soon as the whole was not referred to God’s 
efficiency alone, just as soon as anything was made to depend 
on the different ways in which men stood related to the effi- 
ciency of God, the idea of grace is annihilated; for that which 
is bestowed on the ground of merit is no longer grace. This 
point of the opposition, namely, to any and every theory which 
impaired the free-will, was the only one which the Pelagians 
here brought prominently to view; but, in fact, their oppo- 
sition doubtless carried them still further, They were in 


legem Dei agi potest contra Deum legis auctorem. By this unum com- 
pendium, every assertion which conflicted with the rezognition of God’s 
holiness or justice could be at once set aside. Correct interpretation 
must serve to solve any such apparent contradiction ; for wherever any- 
thing really contradictory appeared it ought to be rejected as not belonging 
to the sacred scriptures. Ambigua queeque legis verba secundum hoc esse 
intelligenda, quod absolutissimis scripture s. auctoritatibus et insuperabili 
ratione firmatur. In another passage, Secundum id quod et ratio per- 
spicua et aliorum locorum, in quibus non est ambiguitas, splendor 
aperuerit. In another place, 1. II. e. 144, he makes the recognition of 
the scriptures as holy, to rest, not on outward tradition, but on their 
agreement with reason and with the essence of the Christian faith, and 
on the morality of their contents: Sanctas apostoli esse paginas confite- 
mur, non ob aliud, nisi quia rationi, pietati, fidei congruentes erudiunt 
nos, et Deum credere inviolabilis equitatis et praceptis ejus modera- 
tionem, prudentiam, justitiam vindicare. 
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strictness really inclined, whenever they designated the super- 
natural by the term grace, to understand thereby simply out- 
ward revelations, communication of certain specific knowledge 
which transcended the powers of natural reason. More foreign 
to them was the notion of an internal communication of divine 
life, of an internal influence of God on man’s will and con- 
sciousness. Although, among their manifold and vague 
declarations respecting the term grace, they also said a great 
deal which bordered on that last-mentioned character of the 
Augustinian conception, and although they never stood forth 
in a distinct and clearly-conceived opposition to it; still, 
however, the thought may have floated before them that, by 
the concession of any such internal influence of God whatever, 
the free-will of man would be impaired. Had they believed 
that they might really agree with Augustin in acknowledging 
this character without altering their difference in respect to 
the doctrine of free-will, it would in truth have been so natural 
for them distinctly to express this, as Augustin often attacked 
them on this very point, that, even though they acknowledged 
a supernatural revelation and communication of knowledge, 
we must suppose they denied this peculiar characteristic. 
But in such cases they always retreated under the cloud of a 
multitude of vague references to the means of grace, by which 
the free-will was upheld, for the purpose of showing, by this 
exuberance of expressions, how very far they were from denying 
“orace.’ God upholds us,” “says Pelagius,* ‘ by his in- 
structions and his revelation; by opening the eyes of our 
heart ; by revealing to us visions of the future life, that we 
may not be carried away with the things of the present; by 
discovering to us the arts of the adversary ; by enlightening us 
by means of various and ineffable gifts of the heavenly grace.”’+ 
The very important passage in favour of the Augustinian doc- 
trine in Philipp. ii. 18, “It is God that worketh in us to will 
and to do,” Pelagius ¢ explains as meaning only, ‘‘ He works 
in us to will what is good and holy, when he consumes what is 
offered to our earthly desires by the greatness of the future 
glory, and the promise of rewards ; when he excites the prayer- 
ful will to longing after God by the revelation of his wisdom, 


* In Augustin. de gratia Christi, c. vil. 
+ Dum nos multiformi et ineffabili dono gratie ceelestis iluminat. 
Tk WO. 
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when he counsels us to all goodness.” ‘Thus Julian also says 
that God helps by commanding, blessing, sanctifying, chastiz- 
ing, inviting, enlightening.* 

On the other hand, Augustin sets forth prominently only 
that one character on which all depends. ‘The revelation of 
the law can, in itself considered, give man no help, as he 
wants the power to fulfil the law. ‘The revelation of the law 
could only serve to awaken in him the feeling of the need of 
the grace whereby alone he could acquire the power to fulfil 
thelaw. Love is the fulfilling of the law; but the love of God 
comes not from the law, but is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost.t Only in so far could Augustin apply his 
conception of grace, which he denominated the peculiarly 
Christian conception, to all that the Pelagians said concerning 
revelation and divine instruction, as these terms were supposed 
to denote, not merely the conception of an outward revelation, 
and outward instruction, by the written word, but an internal 
revelation by the inward working of God on the inner life and 
consciousness of man, a living knowledge and recognition of 
the matter revealed, proceeding out of a new divine life.t 

Connected with this difference in respect to the doctrine 
concerning grace was another in respect to the doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, as the Redeemer of mankind, and respecting the 
redemption. ‘The xegative reference of the work of redemption 
must, it is true, in the Pelagian system have been restricted to 
a harrow compass: since no such corruption of the entire 
human nature, as according to Augustin’s doctrine flowed from 
the transgression of the first man, was here admitted. But 
still, even in this system, the redemption might be held as set 
over against the above-mentioned gradual deterioration of man, 
and the force of habit; and in this case the Pelagians needed 
only to adopt here, as they did elsewhere, the views peculiar 
to the Oriental church, In the latter, redemption was contem- 
plated, not alone as a restoring of the corrupted human nature 


* Opus imperfect. III. 114. Preecipiendo, benedicendo, sanctificando, 
coércendo, provocando, illuminando. 

+ Proinde per legem gratia demonstratur, ut lex per gratiam com- 
pleatur. 

{ Heee gratia, si doctrina dicenda est, certe sic dicatur, ut altius et 
interlus eam Deus cum ineffabili suavitate credatur infundere per se 
ipsum De gratia Christi, c. 14. 
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to health and freedom, but still more as an exalting, ennobling, 
and transfiguring of the imperfect, limited human nature toa 
condition beyond the point at which it was placed by the 
original creation, and beyond the powers which were then be- 
stowed on it. And so the Pelagians did actually suppose that 
the human nature which God created good originally, was by 
Christ made still better; raised to a higher stage of advance- 
ment, which consists in Sonship to God; furnished with new 
powers; and assured of a state of felicity resulting from 
adoption into the kingdom of God, to the attainment of which 
the powers of nature are inadequate.* At the same time, 
however, this notion of the exaltation and renewal of human 
nature through Christ could not, in the Pelagian system, be 
apprehended in all its depth; and, as we have seen, the idea 
of a communication of divine life through Christ had no place 
in this scheme of doctrine. 

In the Pelagian system, Christ appears as the divine teacher, 
who reveals truths to the knowledge of which human reason 
could not by itself have attained. In his precepts and life, he 
revealed the most perfect system of morals: he gave to all the 
most perfect pattern of holiness.+ As the Pelagians held that 
Adam had injured his posterity by the first example of sin in 
humanity, so now they opposed to this the perfect example of 
virtue given by Christ.{ But we must allow that, according 
to the Pelagian system, no exclusive merit could really be 
pointed out as belonging in this case to Christ; for, according 
to this system (see above, p. 353) there were even before Christ 
persons who perfectly kept the moral law. The Pelagian 
Julian, therefore, found no other way of getting along here, 
than by supposing a difference of degree; maintaining that 
Christ, though he had not given the first, had yet presented 
the highest pattern of righteousness $—a mode of expression 


* The words of Julian are: Christus, qui est sui operis redemptor, 
auget circa imaginem suam continua largitate beneficia, et quos fecerat 
condendo bonos, facit innovando adoptandoque meliores. Augustin. e. 
Julian 1. III. s. 8. 

+ Exacta in Christo justitie norma resplenduit. Opus imperfectum, 
I JOC Ge wits 

t Sicut ille peccati, ita hic justitie forma. 

§ Justitia forma non prima, sed maxima: quia et ante quam verbum 
caro fieret, ex ea fide, que in Deum erat, et in prophetis et in multis 
aliis sanctis fulsere virtutes. 
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to which none but such illogical thinkers as the Pelagians 
could have resorted. And even in this case, in order to come 
at any clear and distinct meaning, it is necessary to suppose 
that, according to the Pelagian doctrine, there was something 
still more perfect than the mere fulfilment of the law, namely, 
works of moral perfection which exceed the letter of the law 
—something more than the ordinary* human virtue—such per- 
fection as they imagined Christ alluded to in the evangelical 
counsels (consilia evangelica). Furthermore, Christ created, 
and made known to those who believed on him, a state of perfect 
blessedness, respecting which they would have known nothing 
by the light of natural reason, and to which it is impossible to 
attain, except by the new means of grace which Christ has be- 
stowed. In addition to these positive works of Christ, he also 
secured for the great mass of mankind, very few indeed being | 
excepted, the forgiveness of their sins. 3y all these provisions, | 
Christ supplied many new motives to moral effort, bestowed 
on men anew power, to gain the victory over the impulses of 
sense and the allurements of sin. These new motives are, for 
example, the hope of eternal blessedness on condition of obey- 
ing Christ’s commands ; the example of Christ stimulating to 
imitation ; gratitude for the obtained forgiveness of sin ; and, 
above all, gratitude for the great work of the Son of God in 
becoming man and giving his life for men. It would be 
wronging the Pelagians to affirm that they proposed fear of | 
punishment and hope of heavenly rewards as the only motives | 
to goodness ; as it might be supposed they did from some of 
their assertions. Julian expressly mentions the return of love, 
enkindled by the revelation of the love of God, and gratitude, 
as incentives to new moral efforts; he describes a stage of 


’ 

Christian attainment proceeding from such motives, at which 
Christians do good from pure love to God and for goodness’ 
sake,—not for the sake of any outward reward,—where they 
fee! themselves happy in the practice of good works even under 
sufferings. ‘The fulness of the divine love, which gave things 
their existence,” says Julian, “revealed itself in this, that the 
Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us. When God re- 

* Similar to that distinction of the ancients between desrn Sela and 
woritix7, Which indeed will not harmonize at all with the essential 


character of Christianity, since it is at variance with the principle of 
divine humanity, 
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quired an answering love on the part of those created in his 
own image, he showed how he had done everything out of his 
ineffable love towards us, that so we might finally love him in 
return, who evinced his love to us, in that he spared not his 
own Son, but gave him up for us; promising us that, if from 
henceforth we would obey his will, he would make us joint 
heirs with his only begotten Son.* This love to God en- 
kindled in our hearts is of s as Julian, who was him- 
self conscious of a willingness to sufter for the cause is Chmss 
rightly explaining and applying the passage in Rom. v. 3, re- 
marks {—tl iat we not only rejoice in the hope of Fae bless- 
ings, but, in the possession of virtue, are cheerful amidst suffer- 
ings; that we consider the wrath of our persecutors rather as 
trial of our patience than a disturbance of our joy ; that we not 
only refrain from sin for the sake of reward, but even count 
freedom from sin as a reward in itself.” 

It is clear from what has been said, that, so far as justifica- 
tion is understood in its objective and judicial sense, the Pela- 
gians certainly acknowledged this,t as also the sanctifying 
influence which faith in the forgiveness of sin obtained by 
Christ must, through the aw akening of trust and love towards 
God, exercise on the heart of man, “and so on the whole direc- 
tion of his life.$ 

But although the Pelagians set forth clearly and distinctly 
the outward connection between Christ and believers, founded 
on what he had once done and obtained for mankind and secured 
to them for the future, still the inner connection between the 
two.was placed by them, as it could not fail to be according to 
the fundamental principles of their theory, far in the back- 
ground. Augustin ever urges it as an objection to their 
scheme, that they made the grace of Christ consist solely in 
the bestowment of forgiveness ; that they left man, after he 
had obtained this, to his own free-will, and did not acknow- 


* Opus imperfect. I. 94. ° + L.c. 1. II. 166. 

t As Julian declares, opus imperfect. II. 165, justificatio per peccatorum 
veniam. 

§ Julian (opus imperfect. II. 227), rightly explaining the sense of the 
apostle Paul, says: Ko debetis servire Deo fidelius quo liberalius. Pee- 
catum quippe dominabatur vobis, cum reatuum impendebat ultio; postea 
autem quam gratia Dei beneficia consecuti estis et depositis reatuum 
ponderibus respirastis, ingenuo pudore commoniti debetis gratiam referre 
medicanti. 
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ledge, that even now his entire inner righteousness or sanctifi- 
cation is only the work of Christ,—that the new principle of 
divine life which is the spring of all goodness in believers flows 
from the union with him by faith. ‘The inner connection be- 
tween Christ and believers, the thence resulting justification or 
sanctification of man having its foundation in Christ,* this it 
was which Augustin distinctly held forth in opposition to the 
Pelagians. Only justification in that Augustinian sense was 
the subject of discussion in this controversy, and thus this 
controversy became one and the same with that concerning 
grace.t 

Augustin represents the process of development of the moral 
and religious life to be as follows: He distinguishes, accord- 
ing to Paul, the letter of the law, which killeth, and the spirit, 
which maketh alive.{ By mere knowledge of the law as an 
imperative letter, disciplinary grace, from which even the first 
motions towards goodness proceed, leads man to the knowledge 
of his sins, to a consciousness that by his own power he cannot 
fulfil the law ; hence springs the feeling of the need of a Re- 
deemer, and so, faith in him. By faith, man not only obtains 
forgiveness of sin, but also enters into the fellowship of the 
divine life with the Redeemer ; he attains to the grace whereby 
his soulis healed from the malady of sin. With the health of 
the soul is restored back also the free-will—as contradistin- 
guished from that which till now was bound in the service of 
sin, The will is once more the servant of righteousness with 
free love. ‘The divinelife, which takes a specific form in man, 
reveals itself in works of love. This is the spirit of the law, 
which makes alive; the love shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost. 

From this flowed another difference between the two ways 
of thinking. As Pelagius generally sided, for the most part, 
with the system of the Oriental church, and as the Greek 
church-teachers, owing to their more enlarged historical views, 
were more particular in distinguishing the different stages and 
periods in the divine education of man, and in the development 


* This is what Augustin understands by the term justificatio, a word 
which he does not take in the same sense with the Pelagians. 

+ Augustin. de gratia Christi, s. 52. Ham esse gratiam Dei per 
Jesum Christum, in qua nos sua, non nostra justitia justos facit. 

{ As for example, in the noble work de spiritu et litera, 


a 
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of revelation, so he separated, according to the above-explained 
presupposition of a progressive deterioration of human nature 
and of a progressive counteraction against it, the three periods : 

Of righteousness in the state of nature. 2. Of righteous- 
ness under the law; and 3. Of righteousness under erace, 
Augustin, on the contrary, eon only admit that one and the 
same need of redemption, and one and the same source of holi- 
ness, ever existed; namely, grace, which is obtained through 
faith; if not faith in the Saviour already manifested, yet faith 
in him as promised. ‘‘ Even under the law, there were those 
who stood, not under the terrifying, convicting, punishing law, 
but under that grace which fills the heart with joy in what is 
good, which heals it, and makes it free.’”’* 

Augustin was thus led to give prominence to the principle 
on which the essential character and unity of everything Chris- 
tian reposes, namely, the divine life that springs from the con- 
sciousness of redemption ; and to mark with more precision 
the specific peculiarity whereby the Christian life, Christian 
virtue, is distinguished from all other. In the Pelagian sys- 
tem, on the contrary, there was nothing which enabled one 
rightly to understand either the essential nature of regenera- 
tion as the separating line betwixt two opposite positions of the 
moral life, or the nature of the new Christian life grounded 
therein. While Augustin thus pointed out the common centre 
of the religious and moral element in Christianity, and took 
his stand in opposition to the separating of the doctrinal from 
the ethical element, in opposition to the isolating and to the 
making outward of the ethical, the Pelagians fell into the very 
error which was necessarily involved in the principles of their 
scheme. rom what has been said, the great merit of Augus- 
tin is clearly apparent in bringing forw ard a system of ethics 
reduced to a central point, belonging in common to it and to 
the Christian scheme of faith. “Aucustin, in this respect, as 
also in others hereafter to be mentioned, had, by his systematic 
method of apprehending Christianity, a more important in- 
fluence on the history of the development of the system of 
ethics in this period, than Ambrose of Milan, who is not to be 
compared to him for systematizing skill and intellectual depth ; 


* De peccato originis, s. 29. Non sub lege terrente, convincente, 
puniente; sed sub gratia delectante, sanante, liberante. 
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though he acquired great celebrity in the history of this science 
by his work De officiis, in three books.* 


But there was something of error attached to those truths, 


which Augustin placed at the head of all others. In precisely 


pointing out the peculiar principle of the Christian life, and 
marking the opposition between that which is Christian and 
that which is not Christian, since his eye was fixed exclusively 
on the extreme points of this opposition, he paid less attention 
to the manifold intermediate shades and points of transition in 
practical life, the various combinations of the factors by which 
the conduct may verge even to the non-christian position. 
And hence he was the means of bringing into vogue an unduly 
rigid and-partial method of Judging the point of ethical de- 
velopment before the appearance of Christianity. THe very 
justly distinguishes the patriotism of the ancients from that 
which is to be ealled « virtue,” in the genuinely Christian 
sense, and which depends on the disposition towards God 
(virtus from virtus vera) ; but then he goes so far as to over- 
look altogether what bears some relationship to the divine life 
in such occasional coruseations of the moral element of human 
nature, and to see in them nothing but a service done for evil 


spirits or for man’s glory. He contributed greatly, on this | 
particular side, to promote in the Western church the partial | 


and contracted way of judging the ancient pagan times, as 
opposed to the more liberal Alexandrian views, of which we 
still find traces in many of the Orientals in this period, and to 
which Augustin himself, in the earlier part of his life, as a 
Platonist, had been inclined. Still the vestiges of his earlier 
and loftier mode of thinking are to be discerned in his later 
writings, where he searches after and recognizes the scattered 
fragments of truth and goodness in the pagan literature (see 
below) which he uniformly traces to the revelation of the 
Spirit, who is the original source of all that is true and eood 
to created minds; though this is inconsistent with his own 


* This work is rather ‘a collection of practical rules for the clergy, 
(hence its original title, De officiis ministrorum,) drawn from certain 
general maxims, than a systematic development of Christian ethics. 
But the work is entitled to the merit of having been the, first to apply 
the formal principles of ethics, as treated by the ancient writers, to the 
Christian system of morals, in that peculiar modification of them whieh 
they receive. 
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theory respecting the total corruption of human nature, and 
with the particularism of his doctrine of predestination. 

The Pelagians appealed particularly to the splendid examples 
of virtue among the pagans, as proving what could be done by 
the moral power of human nature left to itself, in opposition 
to the tenet of man’s moral corruption. Augustin maintained, 
on the contrary, that as there is no neutral ground between 
good and evil; as love to God is the spring of all that is truly 
good, and self-love the principle of sin; as that victorious 
principle of goodness which overcomes the opposing selfishness 
of man’s nature can proceed only from faith; so everything 
which has not its root in faith is, of course, sin; and he refers 
for proof to a passage of scripture, which before his own time 
had been misapprehended in the same way, and which after- 
wards very generally received this false application— the 
declaration of the apostle Paulin Rom. xiv. 23, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
is not of faith, is sin” (omne quod non ex fide, peccatum).* 
From this Augustin argued, that the so-called virtues of the 
pagans were but seeming virtues. This proposition appeared 
so absurd to Julian, who overlooked the principle of morality, 
its internal unity and religious foundation,} that he could not 
sufficiently express his surprise at it, and drew from it the 
strangest conclusions. ‘If,’ said he, ‘ the chastity of the 
pagans were no chastity, then it might be said, with the same 
propriety, that the bodies of unbelievers are no bodies; that the 
eyes of the pagans could not see; that the grain which grew 
in the fields of pagans was no grain.” { Augustin replied, that 
moral goodness could not be contemplated in this isolated way 5 
but that, in the estimation of moral worth, the question turnea 
on the whole unity of the inner life, from which men’s actions 


* The Pelagian Julian seems to have rightly perceived, from the con- 
nection of the words in this passage, that it referred to an entirely differ- 
ent matter, and simply respected actions done contrary to one’s own 
conviction of duty. See Augustin, c. Julian, TV. 24. 

+ In other respects, Julian was well aware that the morality or im- 
morality of actions must be judged, not by the outward act, but by the 
direction of the will. Hoc operatur foris jam ipsa justitia, quam intus 
voluntas sancta concepit et peperit. Opus imperfect. I. 79. But it might 
be true, at the same time, that, while he regarded the virtues as being 
inner tendencies and properties of the soul, he might still not be aware 
of their higher internal unity, nor perceive their inmost root in the one 
essence, which is the moral disposition. 1g 1D ENS OYE 
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proceed. He referred to Matth. vi. 23, and said, The eye of 
the soul is the whole bent of the inner man.* He who seems 
to do a good action, but in doing it does not propose to him- 
self the end which true wisdom prescribes for all human ac- 
tivity, sins by having the tendency of his inward being 
estranged from that which constitutes man’s highest good. 
If all actions are not judged according to this principle of tem- 
per and disposition, then what really proceeds from a sinful 
disposition may appear to be a virtue, and sins may seem to be 
conquered by sins; but virtue can never be realized in this 
way. 

Julian betrays his own want of a profound understanding 
of the principles of ethics, when he adduces this remark of 
Augustin in evidence against him, and observes that if sin is 
overcome by means of sin, how much more may sin be over- 
come by virtue, and how much more must it be possible to 
lead a sinless life} He took no account here, then, of the 
difference betwixt a true victory over sin, and a mere outward 
check placed against certain outbreaks of the evil, or the 
exchanging of one kind of sin for another kind, while the sin- 
ful bent of the will continued to be the same. All true virtue, 
according to Augustin’s doctrine, proceeds from Christian 
love, which refers everything to God; nothing but the acts of 
this love is truly moral, and all the cardinal virtues must there- 
fore be reduced to love, and have this for their animating prin- 
ciple.§ In whatever. exhibits itself as virtue without this 
ethical principle, Augustin recognizes, indeed, various natural 
gifts and qualities proceeding from the Creator, and also to be 
ascribed to his grace, but nothing which answers to the Chris- 
tian idea of virtue. 


* Oculus intentio, qua facit quisque, quod facit, 1. ¢. 28. 

+ Quidquid boni fit ab homine, et non propter hoe fit, propter quod 
fieri debere vera sapientia pracepit, etsi officio (opificium, the outward 
action) videatur bonum, ipso non recto fine peccatum est, ]. c. 21. 

{ Compare what Schleiermacher says (p. 21) on the conception of 
virtue, in opposition to such a superficial view of the matter. 

§ Que per cxteras virtutes omnes diffunditur dilectio Dei et proximi. 
De diversis questionibus octoginta tribus. Qu. 61, s. 4. 

|| Dona Dei, sub cujus occultissimo judicio, nec injusto, alii fatui, alii 
tardissimi ingenii nascuntur, alii natura lenes, alii levissimis causis ira 
facillima ardentes, alii vindictee cupiditatem inter utresque mediocres, 


C. Julian, 1. IV. s. 16. 
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But then, although Julian recognized no intrinsic difference 
between actions called virtuous from different points of view, 
yet at the same time, not departing here from the doctrine of 
the church—since he found eternal happiness, the happiness 
of the kingdom of heaven, promised in the New Testament 
only to believers—he fell into the inconsistency of making an 
outward distinction between two kinds of virtue and of good 
works grounded on the results flowing from them: one kind, 
the Christian, on account of the reward connected with them, 
were good in a fruitful—the other, from a want of these 
rewards, were good in an wnfruitful way.* And at the ground 
of this view lay, in fact, the notion that religion stood in a 
mere external relation to morality, and that the future reward 
or happiness was related in an outward and arbitrary manner 
to man’s life and conduct. Augustin very justly exposed this 
inconsistency, and opserved that whatever is truly good can 
never be unfruitful, that the result must necessarily correspond 
to the intrinsic character and quality of human actions. 

Yet the Pelagians might have been able, on their own prin- 
ciples, to make out a distinction between the ethical standing 
ground in Christianity and that in paganism, if the systematic 
apprehension of the ethical element in its connection with the 
religious had not lain too remote from their ordinary habits of 
thinking; for, as they derived the existence of peculiar mo- 
tives and a peculiar direction of moral conduct from the nature 
of Christian faith, they needed only to carry out and apply 
this principle still farther, in order to find such a difference ; 
and indeed Pelaginus himself remarks, that love, which does 
everything for the glory of God, is a thing to which the 
ancient world was a stranger.} 

Conformably with the manifold stages through which, ac- 
cording to the system of Augustin, disciplinary grace con- 


fo} 


ducts the evolution of the divine life in human nature, that 
erace must receive many specific designations. In so far as 
grace, preceding all merit in man, first attracts the corrupt will 


* Fructuose and steriliter bona. 

+ Sufferunt et philosophi, sed non in caritate. Nos vero non ut laudari, 
sed ut ille quem sustinemus proficiat [to the houour of him whom we 
bear] (perhaps bear within us, represent) diligentes sustinere debemus, 
(for assuredly we have no reason for supposing these words to be an 
addition of Cassiodor’s.) On Ephes. iv. 2. 
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of him who is like all others in a state of alienation from God, 
and with an inner irresistible necessity produces in him the 
first motions to goodness, awakens him to a feeling of the 
need of redemption and to faith, it is called prevenient, pre- 
paring grace (gratia praveniens, preparans). It now pro- 
ceeds to create in him, by faith, a free-will to that which is 
good (gratia operans); but this is not a change whereby man 
lays aside at once his entire nature, and is raised above all 
conflict with sin. There still ever continue to remain in him 
two principles in conflict with each other: in so far as he is 
born of God, lives in fellowship with Christ, he sins no more ; 
but in so far as he bears within him the old nature, derived 
from the first fallen man, sin still continues cleaving to him.* 
Hence he ever continues to need the grace which upholds the 
restored free-will, co-operating grace (gratia co-operans), to 
bring forth that which is good, and to be carried victoriously 
through the struggle with sin.} Although Augustin referred 
the explanation of the fact why it was that grace, although it 
had the power, yet brought no one in this present life to a 
state of perfect sinlessness, to God’s incomprehensible coun- 
sels, still he offered the following as a reason which appeared 
to him not improbable. So long as man has not attained, as 
he will do in the life eternal, to an intuition of the supreme 
good, so that in comparison with it he counts himself as alto- 
gether nothing ; so long as he is not so filled with its spirit, that 
not barely from rational conviction, but also with eternal love, 
he prefers it to his own self ;+ so long as this condition is left 
unfulfilled, man is ever exposed to the danger of pride, which 
may so much the more easily fasten on the self-contemplation 
of the rational spirit, because this is, in fact, far loftier than 
all else in the earthly creation. For this reason, man must 
guard against this by constantly struggling with himself. To 
this Julian might object, that Augustin reasoned in a circle, 


* See e. g. de perfectione justitiz hominis, s. 39. 

+ Co-operando perficit, quod operando incipit. Ipse ut velimus opera- 
tur incipiens, qui volentibus co-operatur perficiens. De gratia et libero 
arbitrio, s. 33. 

¢ Quamdiu non videt sicut videbit in fine summum illud et immutabile 
bonum, in cujus comparatione se spernat, sibique illius caritate vilescat, 
tantoque spiritu ejus impleatur, ut id sibi non ratione sola, sed aterno 
quoque amore preponat. C, Julian. IV. 28, 

VOL. IV. 2B 
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when he said man_must still continue in sin in order te be pre- 
served against sin, VizZ., the sin of pride.* But Augustin, in 
reply, appealed to experience — to the fact that the apostle 
needed to have the thorn left in his flesh as an admonition to 
humility. He uses an illustration drawn from the healing art: 
“Ag if the ulcer were not painful, and the operation of the 
knife painful also, so that one pain is cured by another. Had 
we not learned this by experience, but only heard of it in some 
country where operations of this sort were unknown, we should 
doubtless ridicule the idea, and perhaps say in his own words, 
Tt is most absurd that pain should be necessary to stop an 
ulcer from being painful.”*} 

As man, then, continues ever to be expos2d in this present 
life, by reason of this unceasing conflict, to the danger of fall- 
ing again, he accordingly needs, in order to attain salvation, 
the grace which can enable him victoriously to persevere to 
the end of the conflict; and, in reference to this, Augustin 
denominates grace by the title of donum perseverantiz. This 
perseverance alone is the certain mark of the elect. 

This doctrine concerning grace, with all its determinate 
forms as here unfolded, stood necessarily connected with the 
doctrine of absolute predestination. And if this doctrine was 
so taught and preached, it was liable to the imputations which 
the Pelagians repeatedly brought against it: that Augustin 
introduced, under the name of grace, a certain fatalism (fatum) ; 
that he absolutely denied the free-will belonging to the essence 
of man’s nature; that he annulled all the conditions of a 
righteous judgment of God. In respect to free-will, Augustin 
ever maintained that as the law is not annulled by faith, but 
only fulfilled by it, so free-will is not destroyed by grace, but 
the will is only made truly free ; and he appealed to the decla- 
ration of Christ, that he only whom the Son makes free is free 
sndeed. But here, misled by the ambiguity of the expression, 


* Absurdissimum quippe et stultissimam putat, peccatum fuisse, ne 
peccatum esset, quoniam et ipsa superbia utique peccatum est. L. ¢.s. 30. 

+ Quasi non et ulcus in dolore est, et sectio dolorem operatur, ut dolor 
dolore tollatur. Hoe si experti non essemus et in aliquibus terris, ubi 
ista punquam contigerant, audiremus, sine dubio utique deridentes, for- 
tassis etiam verbis hujus uteremur et diceremus: absurdissimum est, 
dolorem necessarium fuisse, ne ulceris dolor esset, L. ¢. 
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he confounded together two different conceptions*—the con- 
ception of freedom as a certain state and stage of moral develop- 
ment, and of freedom as a certain faculty possessed in common 
by all rational minds. Beyond question Augustin gave a more 
profound view of freedom in that former sense (this being con- 
nected with his idea of grace as a principle of divine life) than 


was to be found in the Pelagian system. But it was not so! 
oD 


with freedom in the latter sense, which was properly the point 
in question in this particular controversy. This Augustin 
certainly denied to all the descendants of fallen man; for, in 
fact, he did not allow to all men the ability of attaining to 
that higher moral freedom. He considered this ability as being 
not an inalienable possession of the rational spirit, but a gift 
communicated, only by a special divine operation, to a certain 
number of men. In respect to those who belong to this latter 


class, it is improper to speak of a free self-determination in. 
appropriating what is bestowed on them by grace, since their | 


wills are renewed by inner necessity, through the almighty will 
of God. And as these latter follow an irresistible influence 
from above, so the great mass of mankind, the servants of sin, 
follow an irresistible influence of a lower kind. But at the 
same time Augustin maintained, that by the operation of grace 
the power of free self-determination was not destroyed, con- 
tenting himself here with the idea of a freedom in appearance ; 
of a seeming freedom necessarily forming itself in the con- 
sciousness of the creature ; inasmuch, namely, as the operations 
of grace unfolded themselves after the form of the human nature, 
of the rational human consciousness, in the form of self-deter- 
mination outwardly and phenominally presented. Hence man, 
though determined by a higher principle, transforming his will 
with irresistible power, which he follows in harmony with the 
law of his nature, is yet not conscious of his will having been 


subjected to constraint. In this sense he said, therefore, that 


the operation of grace presupposed the free-will belonging to 
the essence of reason ; that, if man were not created in the 
image of God, he could not be susceptible of grace. Grace 
can act on man, not on stones.t 


* A thing which the Pelagians, too, did not fail to censure. C. Julian. 
opus imperfect. I. 176. 
+ Neque enim gratia Dei lapidibus aut lignis pecoribusve prestatur , 
sed quia imago Dei est meretur hane gratiam. C. Julian. IV.15, Non 
2B2 
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Tt was an inconsistency in the Augustinian system that, while 
he unquestionably derived the first sin from man’s free self- 
determination, he made everything else depend on an uncon- 
ditional, divine predetermination. He would have been logically 
consistent if, following the principle which had led him to this 
whole theory, he had derived the conduct of Adam, like all 
other, from this unconditional predetermination, ‘This incon- 
sistency was clearly exposed by J ulian.* But still this was a 
noble inconsistency, which grew out of the victory of his reli- 
gious, moral feeling, over the logical and speculative tendency 
of his intellect. In this way he could still hold fast, at one 
point, to the holiness and justice of God, and to the free guilt 
of man; could remove the origin of evil from God, and push 
it back to the originally present, truly free self-determining 
power of man. And by his supposition of the necessary and 
incomprehensible connection between the first man and the 
entire race, this inconsistency is still obviated in his own mind ; 
for as the act of the first man may be considered as the proper 
act of every man, so on this ground the loss of the original 
freedom is a loss for which all are at fault. 

This Augustinian system, which was constructed with so 
much dialectical art, could be so handled, when set forth with 
the prudence, wisdom, and dialectic skill of an Augustin, as to 
avoid the practically mischievous consequences which might 
flow from it in its application to life. Those who, like Augus- 
' tin, had come into this system through the whole evolution of 
their inner life; those in whom it had become wholly fused with 
the fundamental experiences of their Christian consciousness ; 
those who had already attained to a certain inward peace and 
stability of Christian life ; might doubtless find in this system 
satisfaction and repose. The life in faith which they possessed 
_the consciousness of a divine lite—raised them above the 
doubts which might arise from the reflection whether or no 
they belonged to the number of the elect. But the case was 


sicut in lapidibus insensatis, aut sicut in iis, in quorum natura rationem 
voluntatemque non condidit, salutem nostram Deus operatur in nobis. 
De peccatorum meritis et remissione, l. II. s. 6. 

* Opusimperf. VI. 22. Unde tu nosti, illuti tantummoda justum fuisse, 
ut in Adam nisi voluntarium crimen non possit ulcisci, si injustum esse 
non nosti, imputari quiquam in crimen, quod fatearis sine voluntate sus- 
ceptum ? 
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different where this system was taught in a less prudent and 
skilful manner, or where it came to such as were still involved 
in many inward conflicts, and were liable to be disturbed by 
reflection on their own state. Augustin could not fail to meet 
many such cases in his own experience, and it is remarkable to 
observe the way in which he disposed of them. From such 
eases he took occasion to unfold his system still farther with 
reference to its practical application. 

One of Augustin’s doctrinal and polemical dissertations, which 
referred to these disputes, his letter to the presbyter Sixtus, 
afterwards bishop of Rome,* having been circulated among the 
monks of a cloister at Adrumetum, in the North-A frican pro- 
vince of Byzacene, produced great excitement and agitation in 
the minds of many of these recluses. This happened between 
the years 426 and 427. There came forward individuals among 
them who derived practically mischievous conclusions from 
Augustin’s doctrines concerning grace and predetermination. 
Of what use, said they, are all doctrines and precepts ? Human 
efforts can avail nothing ; it is God that worketh in us to will 
and to do. Nor is it right to reproach or to punish those who 
are in error, and who commit sin, for it is none of their fault that | 
they act thus. Without grace they cannot do otherwise; nor 
can they do anything to merit grace. All we should do, then, 
is to pray for them, Augustin, having been informed of these 
disturbances by delegates from the cloister, and by a letter from 
the Abbot Valentine, addressed to the monks two books—one 
in which he more fully unfolded his doctrine concerning the 
relation of grace to free-will, in opposition to Pelagianism (de 
gratia et libero arbitrio); a second, in Which he more distinetly 
explained that doctrine on the side of its practical bearings, and 
with reference to those consequences which had been drawn 
from it (the work de correptione et gratia). According to 
Augustin’s doctrine, unconditioned predetermination is not an 
arbitrary act of God, whereby he bestows everlasting happiness 
on men while loaded with all manner of sins; but a necessary 
intermediate link in the communication of grace. This is the 
source of divine life in those that possess it; and it must re- 
veal itself by an inward impulse, in the bringing forth of good 
fruits. But then, even here, too, no limits can be fixed where 


* Ep. 194, among the letters of Augustin, 
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the divine agency commences and ceases, and where the human 
begins and ends; both proceed inseparably together. The 
human will, taken possession of by divine grace, works that 
which is good with freedom, as a transformed and sanctified 
will ; and grace can only work through the will, which serves 
as its organ. Hence Augustin says, “He who isa child of 
God must feel himself impelled by the spirit of God to do 
right ; and, having done it, he thanks God, who gave him 
the power and the pleasure of so doing. But he who does not 
what is right, or does it not from the right temper of love, let 
him pray God that he may have the grace which he has not 
yet obtained.” By reason of the inner connection which Au- 
eustin supposed between the first sin and the sin of all mankind, 
as it has been above explained, he maintained that the indivi- 
dual cannot excuse himself on the ground of the general de- 
- pravity, and that his sins are none the less to be imputed to 
him as his own fault. Furthermore, God by his grace is, 
beyond question, able to operate on the hearts of men, not only 
without our exhorting, correcting, or reproving them, but even 
without our interceding for them. Beyond question, all these 
second causes could produce the designed effect on men only 
under the presupposition of divine grace, which operates through 
human instrumentality, and without which all human instru- 
mentality would avail nothing, and under the presupposition 
that the men, whom we would lead to salvation, belong to the 
number of the elect. Butas God, however, often conveys his 
grace to men by means of such instrumentality ; as no certain 
marks are given us in the present life whereby it is possible to 
distinguish the elect from the non-elect ; as we are bound, in 
the spirit of charity, to wish that all may attain to salvation ; 
so, assuming in the spirit of charity, that God will use us as 
his instruments to convert and bring to salvation these or those 
individuals who at present are living in sin, we are bound to 
employ all those means that are in our power, leaving the 
result with God. 

The way in which Augustin sought, in these writings, to 
secure his system against misrepresentation, could not be suited 
to set those minds at rest whose Christian feelings had been 
disturbed by what he had said respecting the relation of divine 
grace and predestination to the free-will; but such persons 
must rather have found in this a still further confirmation of 
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their doubts. And as his system of faith, on this side, agreed 
in nowise with the prevailing doctrinal way of thinking in the 
Western church ; as, in the Pelagian and Augustinian systems, 
directly opposite tendencies, which on different sides were at 
variance with the demands of the universal Christian conscious- 
ness, stood in conflict with each other; it was natural that an 
intermediate and conciliatory tendency between these two op- 
posites should make its appearance. This tendency proceeded 
more particularly from the cloisters of Southern France, Pro- 
vence, and the adjacent islands, as its representative and 
most influential organ appears, in the first place, an individual 
who holds a very important place in the history of Western 
monachism, and who enjoyed a high reputation in these dis- 
tricts—John Cassian. He probably came from the country 
bordering on the Black Sea (being one of the so-called Scythian 
monks), and, after many travels in the East, had at length 
turned his steps to Marseilles, where he became the founder 
and abbot of a famous cloister. Without doubt, his early and 
long residence in the Eastern church had had a decided influ- 
ence on his doctrinal bent; and perhaps in his predominant 
practical tendency, in his disinclination to doctrinal specula- 
tions, which attempted to define too nicely on the questions 
here brought into controversy, his tendency to give promi- 
nence on these questions to the religious, moral interest, and 
to refer everything more particularly to the love of God; 
perhaps in all these traits we may discern the spirit of the 
great Chrysostom, with whom he long lived in the capacity of 
deacon, and whose disciple he delighted to call himself.* 
Cassian sought to grasp the doctrines of religion with the 
heart rather than with speculative and systematizing thought. 
He counselled the monks, instead of studying a multitude of 
commentaries on the sacred scriptures, to aim rather at 
obtaining purity of heart. Nothing but the darkening of the 
understanding by sin caused what the Holy Spirit revealed te 
appear so obscure to men; and it was because men sought not 
to come to the knowledge of divine things with a purified 
sense, that so many false doctrines had been foisted upon the 
holy scriptures. Especially in relation to the treatment of 
* See Cuassian. lib. VII. de incarnatione, ¢. 31. 


+ Monachum ad scripturarum notitiam periingere cupientem, neqna- 
quam debere labores suos erga commentatorum libros impendere ; sec 
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the doctrine of grace, he required that, preserving in simpli- 
city of heart the simple faith of the fishermen, men should not 
receive it in a worldly spirit, with logical syllogisms and 
Ciceronian eloquence, but should know that it could only be 
understood by the experience of a pure life.* We might 
almost suppose that this passage, in the mind of Cassian, 
contained a reproof of the (in his opinion) too logical ten- 
dency of Augustin: it cannot be proved, however, that he 
meant any such direct personal allusion.} 

Cassian departed altogether from the Pelagian system by 
recognizing the universal corruption of human nature as a 
consequence of the first transgression, and by recognizing 
“ race” as well as “justification” in the sense of Augustin. 
But the whole takes with him a different turn, by its connec- 
tion with the idea of a divine love, which extends to all men, 
which wills the salvation of all, and refers everything to this ; 
even subordinating the punishment of the wicked to this simple 
end. The conflict of the flesh and the spirit is, indeed, a con- 
sequence of that original schism ; but this conflict is now 
made to subserve a salutary purpose in the moral education of 
man, that so the soul, amid its many struggles and efforts, 
necessitated to strive after moral purity, may thereby be 
awakened to self-consciousness, and preserved from pride and 
inactivity.{ It is, perhaps, with allusion to the Pelagian 
positions, he says, in one passage of his institutions and rules 
of monastic life:§ ‘‘ We have to thank God, not only for 
having endowed us with reason and free-will, and bestowed on 
us the knowledge of his law or the grace of baptism, but also 
for the gifts of his daily providence ; that he delivers us from 
the snares of invisible enemies ; that he cobperates with us in 
enabling us to overcome the sins of the flesh; that he pro- 
tects us, even when we are unconscious of it, from dangers ; 


potius omnem mentis industriam et intentionem cordis erga emundationem 
vitiorum carnalium detinere. Institution. ccenobial. l. V. ¢. 33. 

* 1. ¢. 1, Xie. 19. 

+ In his work against Nestorius, which he wrote at the commence- 
ment of the Nestorian disputes (de incarnatione Domini, 1. Vil en2); 
he calls Augustin “magnus sacerdos ;”—but this epithet must have been 
given to Augustin after he became distinguished in the Western church : 
yet it says little, compared with those epithets which he bestows on 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Jerome. 

_ { Collat.c. 7, ete. § Institutiones ceenobial. c. 18. 
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that he keeps us from falling into sins; that he sustains and 
enlightens us; that he teaches us to understand the law which 
he has given to help us ;* that, by his secret influences, we are 
punished on account of our sins; that we are sometimes drawn 
to salvation even against our wills; that finally he draws our 
free-will itself, prone by its own inclination to what is vicious 
and wrong, into the path of virtue.” Even in these remarks 
we discern the whole peculiarity of Cassian’s form of doctrine 
on this matter. Isolated Christian experiences lie at the foun- 
dation of all which he thus collects together ; and moreover all 
the marks and characters of Augustin’s system are to be found 
here, excepting alone the constraining influence of grace on the 
free-will, But Cassian brings together isolated facts without 
logical order, and in a manner quite remote from the systematic 
development of conceptions, such as we find in Augustin. 

In faith, too, he recognizes the communication of divine 
grace.{ He constantly affirms the insufficiency of free-will 
for that which is good without grace; that, without this, all 
human efforts avail nothing, all willing and running of man is 
to no purpose; that it is vain to speak of any proper merit or 
desert on the part of man, although the operation of grace is 
ever conditioned on the free self-determination of the human 
will; that, in many cases, there is moreover such a thing as 
prevenient grace.{ He especially laboured, in his monastic 
colloquies, the famous thirteen among his Collations, to unfold 
and explain what lay scattered in the above-cited passages. ; 
Here also he speaks in the same decided and emphatic manner 
against the two extremes, as well the Augustinian denial of 
free-will, as the Pelagian infringement of grace. In both these 
opposite tendencies he sees human presumption, which would 
explore and define what is unsearchable to human reason. He 


* Cassian says here, adjutorium nostrum, quod non aliud quidam 
interpretari volunt, quam legem;—which words are manifestly aimed 
against the Pelagians. ‘Tillemont wrongly supposes that he has discovered 
here something bordering on the Pelagian mode of expression, which 
Cassian could not have allowed himself to fall into, after the above- 
uamed decisions of the Roman bishops against the Pelagians; but this 
mode of expression is in its essential meaning, so anti-Pelagian, that 
Augustin himself might have approved of it. Cassian,.in fact, says here 
that it was only by the inward enlightening influence of grace, the law 
itself could be of any help to man. 

+ Collat. III. ¢. 16. { Collat. IV. ¢. 4, ete. and other places 
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says here, free-will and grace are so blended and fused with 
each other, that for this very reason the question has been 
much discussed by many, whether free-will depends on grace, 
or grace on free-will; and in answering this question in a 
presumptuous manner, men have fallen into opposite errors. 


| He affirms that this question does not admit of a general 
‘ answer suitable for all cases. He controverts as well those 


who wholly denied a prevenient grace, and made grace always 
dependent on man’s desert, as those who denied to the human 
will any ability to create the germ of goodness by its own 
efforts, and who supposed grace to be always prevenient. ‘This 
question, he thought, could not be settled by general concep- 
tions, formed a priori, respecting the modus operandi of grace ; 
but could be answered only according to the various facts of 
experience, as they are brought to view in the holy scriptures ; 
though here, from want of more profound reflection, he neg- 
lected to consider that this inquiry transcends the limits of 
experience and of the phenomenal world, the question relating 
to invisible motives and laws. Would any one assert that the 
beginning of the good will always proceeds from man, the 
examples of Matthew the publican and of Paul areagainst him. 
Would any one say, on the contrary, that the beginning of 
the good will is always communicated by divine grace, he must 
be embarrassed by the examples of Zaccheus, and of the thief 
on the cross, whose craving spirits, taking the kingdom of 
God by violence, anticipated the special call of divine grace. 


| Against those who asserted the last, he endeavoured to show 


that human nature had, by the fall, in nowise lost all its 


| ability for goodness. Men should take heed how they refer 


all the merits of the saints to God in such a sense as to assign 
nothing but what is bad to human nature. ‘Through the bene- 
volence of the Creator, the seeds of all virtue were by nature 
implanted in the soul; but, unless excited by the help of God, 
they would never germinate and grow up to maturity. Where 
grace, then, permitted human striving, feeble as it was, to 
have the precedence,* still it should be considered that what 
grace bestows on man is far beyond all human desert :} there 
is no comparison between the two. He calls it profane to say, 


* Ne penitus dormienti aut inerti otio dissoluto sua dona conferre 
videatur. + Gratia Dei semper gratuita. 
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that grace is imparted only according to human desert. While 
Augustin employed the declaration of the apostle Paul in 
Rom. xi. concerning the unsearchableness of the divine judg- 
ments, to prove the doctrine of the secret, unconditioned 
counsels of predestination; Cassian, on the other hand, re- 
ferred it to the manifold modes of the operation of divine love, 
controlling, directing, and bestowing its gifts in wisdom; and 
this he set over against the dogmatic narrowness of heart, the 
presumptuous littleness of mind, which would fix and determine 
everything according to one idea. He who trusted he was able 
by his own reason perfectly to fathom or to express the ways 
which God takes for man’s salvation, contradicted those words 
of the apostle, that God’s judgments and ways are unsearch- 
able to men. ‘The God of the universe so works all in all, as 
that he excites the free-will, upholds and strengthens it, not 
so that he again withdraws from man the free-will which he 
himself bestowed. If man’s reason, and the induction of evj- 
dence, seem to have made out anything which militates against 
these propositions, all this should much rather be shunned, than 
countenanced to the destruction of faith. ‘ 
Cassian’s opposition to the system of Augustin found great 
acceptance among the monks and even the bishops of these 
districts.* Doubtless, too, many of the monks had, of their 
own free impulse, without any influencing cause from without, 
become opposed to the Augustinian doctrine of election ; indi- 
viduals who subsequently attached themselves to Cassian, as the 
most important man among them, on account of his theological 
training ; for it may be gathered, from what Prosper reports 
about them to Augustin, that all did not perfectly agree with 
Cassian in their views respecting the disputed points, though 
they agreed in opposing the doctrine of absolute predestination. 
When Augustin’s work de correptione et gratia arrived in 
Gaul, these opponents of Augustin’s doctrine of predestination 
—whom for brevity’s sake we will denominate Semi-Pela- 
gians,t a name which came into use at a much later period—- 

* See Prosper’s letter to Augustin. 

+ The Semi-Pelagians themselves were far from applying to their 
sect any such name as this, as they wished to have uothing in common 
with the Pelagians; but their opponents, too, were very far from wish- 
ing to designate them by this name, the opponents of Pelagianism not 
admitting that there was any middle ground, They looked upon Semi- 
Pelagianism as nothing but a mere off-shoot of Pelagianism. 
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perceived from it that those practically mischievous conse- 
quences which had ever appeared to them the dubious thing in 
this doctrine, had actuaily been derived from them by those 
African monks; but they were not at all satisfied with the 
manner in which Augustin got rid of these consequences ; and 
hence they were only the more fully confirmed in their own 
persuasions. Besides this Semi-Pelagian party, there was, 
however, in this part of Gaul, a small party also of enthusias- 
tie admirers of Augustin, and devoted adherents to his whole 
system of doctrine, to whom, though they perhaps recognized 
the difference between Semi-Pelagianism and Pelagianism, yet 
every doctrine which represented the operations of divine grace 
in man as conditioned on man’s recipiency, appeared to be a 
denial of grace proceeding from impious pride. At the head 
of this party stood, at that time, an ecclesiastic by the name 
of Prosper, who, induced perhaps by the desolations of war, 
had left his native country, Aquitania, and settled down in 
these parts. Amid the great and fearful revolutions of this 
century, particularly in his own country, by which within a 
short space of time the lot of whole nations as well as indivi- 
duals was reversed, he found consolation and repose in entire 
submission to God’s inscrutable decrees, in renouncing all 
earthly hopes, and relying on God’s all-controlling grace ; and 
the great facts of that particular age in the history of nations 
farnished him with abundant evidence in confirmation of the 
doctrine of absolute predestination.* This Prosper, and his 


* Prosper, and also the author of the work de vocatione gentium, refer 
to these facts, especially as showing how different tribes of people were 
led to embrace the faith of the gospel. In the beautiful poem of “ A 
husband to his wife,” in which the writer refers to the state of those times 
as an argument and motive for renouncing earthly things, and which in 
some manuscripts is ascribed to Prosper, are to be found the feelings and 
ideas at least which characterized his own religious tone of mind. He 
says of his times: 

Non idem status est agris, non urbibus ullis: 
Omniaqve in finem precipitata ruunt. 
Impia confuso sevit discordia mundo, 
Pax abiit terris; ultima queeque vides. 
And after having expressed his resolution to devote himself entirely to 
Christ, he adds: 
Nec tamen ista mihi de me fiducia surgit. 
Tu das, Christe, loqui, tuque pati tribuis. 
Tn nobis nihil aundemus; sed fidimus in te. 
Spes igitur mea sola Deus, quem credere vita est. 
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friend Hilary, another warm admirer and zealous disciple of 
Augustin, gave him, each ina separate letter, an account of 
these movements among the monks, and begged that he would 
come to the rescue of the truth now assailed. 

In reply to this request, Augustin wrote his two works, De 
preedestinatione sanctorum, and De dono perseverantie. He 
expresses his astonishment that those persons were not to be 
convinced by the many plain and express passages of sacred 
scripture respecting grace, which is always denied, when it is 
made to depend on human desert. Yet he is at the same time 
just enough to admit, that, by acknowledging original sin, the 
insufficiency of the faculty of free-will for all good, and pre- 
venient grace, they differed essentially from Pelagianism , pro- 
perly so called. And, considering the great importance which 
he attached to the other disputed points, we must respect the 
spirit of Christian moderation evinced by him when he added: 
** We must apply to them the words of Paul in Philip. iii. 15. 
If they walk according to the measure of their knowledge, 
and pray to him who giveth wisdom, he will reveal to them 
that also which they still want, in order to a correct insight 
into the doctrine of predestination.” * 

In these two tracts, he lays open his disputed scheme of 
doctrine, holding to it firmly in all its strictness, in the way we 
have already described; and we need here only notice what 
he says new in reference to the scruples professed by the Gallic 
Semi-Pelagians. These, as Prosper reported to Augustin, 
had affirmed that even if the doctrine of unconditional pre- 
destination were according to the truth, yet it ought not to be 
preached, because the doctrine could be of no use to any one, 
and might be mischievous to all. It tempts the pious to feel 
secure and to be inactive, and leads sinners to despair, instead 
of allowing them room for repentance. On the other hand, 
Augustin says: “We might keep silent as to those truths, the 
knowledge of which would only enrich the intellectual insight 
of those who were capable of understanding them, without 
exerting any influence on their moral improvement; but the 
misunderstanding of which would redound to the injury of 
those who were incapable of understanding them. But it is 
otherwise with those truths the right understanding of which 


* De predestinatione sanctorum, ¢. i. 
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is subservient to holiness, and the misunderstanding of which 
leads to all mischief. And among these latter truths is to be 
reckoned the doctrine of absolute predestination. It is only 
when misconstrued and falsely applied, it can become practi- 
cally injurious. But the doctrine of divine foreknowledge is 
liable to the same misconstruction ; as, for example, when it 
is so conceived as to lead men to make such statements as the 
following: ‘ You may live as you please, yet that and that 
only will happen with you which God foresaw.”’ In preach- 
ing the doctrine of predestination, all that is necessary is sim- 
ply to keep it ever in mind that the preacher of the gospel is 
addressing either those who are already partakers of the re- 
demption, or who are yet to become partakers of it, conse- 
quently the elect; so that the reprobate must be considered 
as those who are without the church, and be spoken of only in 
the third person. With great adroitness and skill, he showed 
how the doctrine of predestination should be used only for the 
purpose of exciting believers to an unshaken trust and confi- 
dence in God himself and in goodness, and at the same time 
to humility ;—and how, on the other hand, everything should 
be avoided which, through misconstruction, might lead to false 
security or to despondency. The doctrine of predestination, 
if rightly presented, would, beyond question, contribute much 
to the furtherance of genuine Christian piety. “ This doc- 
trine,” he concludes, “ should be so set forth that he who pro- 
perly receives and appropriates it will glory, not in that which 
is of man, hence not in that which is his own, but in the Lord ; 
and even this, to glory only in the Lord, is, like all the 
rest, a gift of God, and indeed the gift of God, without which 
all other gifts are nothing.” As Augustin’s opponents could 
often cite against him, and that not without good grounds, the 
authority of the older divines ; so, on the other hand, he him- 
self appealed, not without reason, to the original and common 
xpression of the unalterable Christian consciousness; as, for 
example, in the church prayers for the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, for the perseverance of believers to the end, in which 
prayers the assembled church were wont to join by saying, 
Amen. But at the same time, in interpreting these expres- 
sions of the Christian consciousness, as well as many passages 
from the older divines, he was led, by the influence of his own 
doctrinal system, to introduce more into them than they really 
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contained, when he would find in them testimony in favour of 
the doctrine of a grace which is conditioned on no sort of reci- 
piency on the part of man, and of a predestination connected 
with this notion of grace. 

These writings made, and indeed were calculated to make, 
no other impression on the Semi-Pelagians than Augustin’s 
earlier productions. Hence, Prosper—feeling himself con- 
strained to stand forth in defence of the conviction of which 
his heart was so full, and of the man to whom he clung with 
an enthusiastic attachment,* as the triumphant defender of 
this fundamental truth against the adversaries of the doctrine 
of grace—wrote in opposition to those whom he designates as 
the ungrateful, his carmen de ingratis. By this designation 
Prosper understands in general all those who considered the 
operations of grace as in any way conditioned by the free reci- 
piency of man; those who did not refer everything in man to 
grace alone. Although his attack was directed in this case 
more particularly against the Semi-Pelagians, yet, in looking 
at the subject from this particular point of view, Semi-Pela- 
gianism would necessarily seem to coincide with Pelagianism ; 
and, in truth, he endeavours to show that the doctrines of the 
Semi-Pelagians led ultimately to Pelagian principles.| He 
complains that his adversaries, who were for the most part 
rigid monks, misled many through the respect which they in- 
spired by the virtues connected with their Christian renunci- 
ation of the world; but, as they looked upon these virtues as 
being part in their own work, they were but seeming virtues, 
destitute of the principle of all true goodness, that temper of 
the heart which refers everything to God alone, and which 


* This very fact, that the firm persuasion of man’s being nothing 
through himself, but everything through God alone, had pervaded Au- 
gustin’s entire life, appears to Prosper the characteristic trait of this 
great man, the fundamental principle of his peculiar character. This is 
beautifully expressed by Prosper in his carmen de ingratis, where he 
Says of Augustin (v, 90): 


Quem Christi gratia cornu 
Uberiore rigans, nostro lumen dedit w®Vvo, 
Accensum vero de lumine; nam cibus illi_. 
Et vita et requies Deus est, omnisque voluptas 
Unus amor Christi est, unus Christi est honor illi. 
Et dum nulla sibi tribuit bona, fit Deus illi 
Omnia, et in sancto Tegnat sapientia templo. 


t As Prosper says himself: ingrati, quos urit gratio, v. 685. 
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feels the sense of dependence on him for all things.* A deep 
and sincerely Christian feeling of dependence breathes through 
this production, imparting to it warmth and vitality; but 
\ with all this, the author overlooks in his opponents the interest 
of a morality which would be free, and which assuredly has 
no less its foundation in Christianity than the sense of depen- 
dence. ‘Do they perhaps consider it a shame,” says he of 
his opponents, ‘‘that Christ will one day be all in all in the 
redeemed? Butif this is above all things else great and noble, 
why are they ashamed in this present vale of sorrow to be 
mighty through God, and to have in them as little as possible 
of their own, of that which is a mortal work, which is nothing 
but sin?” 
The contest between the Augustinian and the Semi-Pelagian 
party in Gaul still continued after the death of Augustin.} 


* Licet in ernce vitam 
Ducant et jugi afliciant sua corpora morte, 
Abstineant opibus, sint casti, sintque benigne, 
Terrenisque ferant animum super astra relictis 5_ 
still, surgendo cadunt, non horum templo est Christus petra fundamenta, 
vy. 775. 
+ Viles ergo putent se deformesque futuros 
Cum transformatis fiet Deus unica sanctis 
Gloria : corporei nec jam pressura laboris 
Conteret incertos ; sed in omnibus omnia semper 
Christus erit. Quod si pulchrum et super omnia magnum est, 
Cur pudet hac etiam, fletus in valle, potentes 
Esse Deo, minimumque operis mortalis habere, 
Quod non est nisi peccatum. 

{ The last years of his long and laborious life Augustin had set apart 
for completing the theological works which were partly connected with 
these disputed points which seemed to him so important. As the multi- 
plied engagements of his episcopal office left him no leisure for this, he, 
with the consent of his community, made arrangements to have his 
labours lightened by the assistance of Eraclius, a presbyter educated 
under his own eye. He was occupied during this time in preparing a 
critique on all his own writings (his retractationes). What led him to 
engage in this work was doubtless the fact that many passages from his 
earlier writings were cited against him, especially by Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians; whence his enthusiastic admirers were embarrassed, 
since they would not allow that the man whose authority stood so extra- 
vagantly high with them could be convicted of any errors. But Augustin 
himself was far from claiming any such authority for his writings. Such 
authority was due, according to his judgment, only to the Bible. He 
says to those extravagant friends, that they laboured to no purpose : they 
had undertaken a bad cause. They would lose their suit, even if tried 
before himself (frustra laboratis, non bonam causam suscepistis, facile in 
ea me ipso judice, superamini. ep. 143 ad Marcellinum.) He rejoiced in 
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Prosper opposed, it is true, to his adversaries the decisions of 
the Roman bishops, and of the ernperors ; but the Semi-Pela- 
gians felt assured that they were not touched or affected by 
those authorities, for they, in fact, were also opponents of the 
Pelagian doctrines condemned by those decisions. For this 
reason Prosper and Hilary sought to establish, in Opposition to 
them, another new church authority. They appealed to the 
Roman bishop Ccelestin, and entered a complaint to him 
against presbyters given to disputation and fond of novelty, 


the confession, that he had made some progress in truth, and acknow- 
Jedged several of his earlier errors as such, which he was not now 
ashamed publicly to expose in his writings. Unquestionably it was true 
also, as may be gathered from what has been already remarked, that his 
mind, more fettered and confined in several respects, now represented as 
error what at an earlier period had been conceived with more freedom, 
or that he unconsciously interpreted his earlier views as being in accord- 
ance with his present altered way of thinking. 

Next, he employed himself on his last work in ‘the Pelagian contro- 
versy with Julian, which he was unable to finish. He wrote for this work 
amid the violent political agitations which brought devastation and ruin 
over this flourishing portion of the world. He had the pain of seeing 
the misery proceed from a man who had once been one of his most beloved 
friends. The count (comes) Bonifacius, one of the most distinguished 
and successful generals of the Roman empire in its decline, had been 
led by the advice of Augustin himself, instead of retiring to the monastic 
life, to the resolution of devoting his powers still further to the defence 
of the oppressed Roman Christendom against the incursions of barbarian 
tribes. But by the intrigues of his rival in military renown, the general 
Aétius, he had been afterwards drawn into the great mistake of rebelling 
against the imperial government; and, for the purpose of maintaining 
himself in this contest, he invited over the Vandals to his assistance from 
Spain. Augustin availed himself of a favourable opportunity of address- 
ing himself to the conscience of Boniface, in a letter written with true 
Christian dignity, and with great wisdom (a true model of proceed- 
ing in such intricate circumstances). The latter was compelled to find 
out by bitter experience the truth of that which his old friend had pre- 
dicted to him. He was carried further than he meant to be, and when 
he endeavoured to retrace his steps, found it to be too late. The Vandals 
looked upon the flourishing country as their own property, and, from 
being the allies of Boniface, became his enemies. Augustin’s episcopal 
residence, the city of Hippo, was besieged by them. Amidst these sufter- 
ings, and in sight of the new trials which were threatening him, it was 
Augustin’s daily prayer, that God would deliver the city from the enemy, 
or bestow on his servants the power to endure everything which his will 
had in store for them ; or that he would grant him a release out of the 
present world. The last event happened. In the third month of the seige, 
which lasted fourteen months in all, A ugustin died, at the age of seventy- 
Six, A.D. 429. 

VOL. IV. 2c 
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who propagated false doctrines, and presumed to attack the 
memory of Augustin. They probably hoped to obtain from 
the Roman bishop a distinct response in favour of the system 
of Augustin, against the Semi-Pelagian principles concerning 
rrace, and concerning free-will, but their expectations were 
not fulfilled. Ccelestin, it is true, in answer to this application, 
published, in the year 431,* a letter to the Gallic bishops. In 
this letter he complains that several presbyters, of whom he 
speaks with some contempt, had taken the liberty to set in agi- 
tation certain curious questions.t Quite in the spirit of the 
Roman church, he considers it a great scandal that presbyters 
should wish to set themselves up as teachers of the bishops ; 
and he ascribes it chiefly to the fault of these latter that pres- 
byters presumed to make themselves so important. Doubtless 
it might be, he says, that some of them had but recently left 
the ranks of the laity, and hence had not yet become fully 
aware of what belonged to them as bishops. And he intimates 
a suspicion, which the accusers of the Semi-Pelagians had pro- 
bably found it convenient to insinuate, that several among 
themselves might be inclined to the same errors. He moreover 
expressed, in strong terms, his respect for Augustin, who, by 
his predecessors also, had been considered to belong among the 
most eminent teachers of the church. But notwithstanding all 
this, the decisions of the Roman bishop were still so indefinite, 
that the opponents of Semi-Pelagianism could derive from them 
but little advantage. Cclestin, indeed, forbore to enter into 
a particular description of the doctrines of those presbyters 
against whom he inveighed. What he understood by the ex- 
pression ‘ curious questions,” was left wholly in the dark ; 
and the Semi-Pelagians accused their opponents of this very 
thing ; namely, that instead of holding fast to matters of prac- 
tical moment they busied themselves with such questions. He 
had said, let the spirit of innovation—adding, if there is such a 


* As he himself alleges, he had already on some earlier occasion 
decided in like manner, ina responsum to a certain bishop Tuentius, which 
has not reached our times. 

+ Indisciplinate questiones. All questions on the subject why God be- 
stowed his grace cn some and not on others; all such questions, which 
were not to be disposed of by reference to the secret incomprehensible 
councils of God, belonged, in fact, according to the judgment of such men 
as Prosper, to this class; and Ceelestin here speaks at first only in the 
language of his accusers. 
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spirit—ecease to attack the ancient doctrine.* But stil] it was 
left undefined what was to be understood by the ancient and 
what by the novel doctrines. The Semi-Pelagians, in fact, 
also asserted—and they could do it with even more Justice than 
their opponents—that by them the ancient doctrine of the 
church was defended against the false doctrine recently intro- 
duced concerning absolute predestination, and against the denial 
of free-will; tenets wholly unknown to the ancient church. 
Asa matter of course, therefore, the Semi-Pelagians might 
interpret these decisions as being in favour of their own scheme 
of doctrine; and so, accordingly, they did interpret them.+ 
The Vincentius, already mentioned, who had been educated at 
‘a cloister on the island of Lerins in Provence, which was one 
of the most distinguished seats of Semi-Pelagianism, seems also 
to have given the decision this interpretation : and it was, per- 
haps, at the fiercest stage of this controversy, in the year 434,+ 
that he wrote his famous Commonitorium, if not with the 
single, yet with the special or partial, design of applying a 
principle to the refutation of Augustin’s doctrine of predesti- 
nation, which was recognized by Augustin himself ; namely, 
that the subjective views of a church-teacher, however holy and 
highly gifted, could yet establish nothing in opposition to the 
ancient and hitherto universally-prevailing doctrine of the 
church; and that such views would ever continue to be nothing 
more than private opinions, unless accompanied by the marks 
of antiquity, universality, and general consent (antiquitas, uni- 
versalitas, consentio).§ 

Since Hilary and Prosper had now made a journey to Rome 


* Desinat, si ita res sunt, incessere novitas vetustatem. 

+ Prosper himself, in his book against Collator (s. 38), gives it to be 
undertsood that many Semi-Pelagians, by a maligna interpretatio, con- 
trived to explain this decision of the Roman bishop to their own advan- 
tage. Calestin—said they, as it would seem as if we must gather from 
his language—had by no means approved, by that eulogium of Augustin, 
all his writings with reference to the doctrines which they contained ; 
and if he approved the earlier ones, he eould not the later, in which 
Augustin himself set the novitas in opposition to the vetustas. 

ft See chap, xin, his own chronological statement. 

§ Vinceutius enables us to discover his connection with the Semi- 
Pelagian party, by naming among the false teachers Pelagius and 
Celestius, but not their pretended off-shoots the Semi- Pelagians; and by 
neglecting to mention Augus in among the many church-teachers who 
are praised by him. Thus now, too at the end of the second section of 
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for the express purpose of procuring a favourable decision, 
and we may take it for granted they would spare no pains to 
accomplish their object, we may the more confidently conclude 
that the Roman bishop had good reasons for not expressing 
himself more definitely and decidedly on this disputed ques- 
tion, when he had assumed a tone so entirely different in the 
Nestorian controversy.* The only course which remained for 
Prosper was to contend against the Semi-Pelagians with the 


his commonitorium, of which only a fragment has been preserved, he 
cites those passages from the letter of Celestin to the French bishops. 
Although he does not explain any further, even in this passage, what 
Celestin meant by the term ‘‘ novitas,’’ but chooses to leave the more 
particular application to each individual himself; yet he certainly betrays 
here the Semi-Pelagian forced by the authority of Augustin to tread 
somewhat too softly. A person of the same temper with Prosper would 
have expressed himself doubtless in this case more strongly and distinctly, 
and the more, as he must have been aware that his opponents turned 
the vagueness of that passage to their own account. Moreover, in ex- 
plaining the phrase, “ si ita res est,” he discovers the Semi-Pelagian, who 
considered the charge to be without foundation. Most probably it was 
from this Vincentius that the capitula objectionum Vincentianarum pro- 
ceeded, against which a small tract of Prosper was directed. 

* If the collection of decisions by Roman bishops and North-African 
councils against the doctrines of Pelagius and Ceelestius, which is united 
in several of the older collections of ecclesiastical laws with this letter of 
Ceelestin, really belonged to the same, Celestin would beyond all ques- 
tion have expressed himself in a more distinct manner; for this collec- 
tion has manifestly for its object to establish the whole Augustinian 
scheme of the doctrine of grace in opposition to the Semi-Pelagians ; 
because these accused Augustin of having over-stepped the proper limits, 
and because they, moreoyer, contrived to interpret the authority of the 
Roman bishops in their own sense. But the way in which Ceelestin’s 
Jetter concludes, shows clearly that nothing was to follow after. In this 
additional clause itself is exhibited a different tone of language from that 
which we are accustomed to meet with in Roman bishops ; and Prosper, 
who, as we have remarked, appeals to the letter of Celestin, would as- 
suredly not have omitted to mention this clause, if he had known it as 
one which proceeded from Ceelestin. We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
this piece is a later addition; and from whomsoever it might be, that this 
certainly very old appendix, belonging to the very time of these contro- 
versies, proceeded, it still remains worthy of notice that its author pro- 
fesses indeed the doctrine of that grace of God from whose agency no- 
thing is to be excluded, but that he does not, however, declare himself 
in favour of the doctrine of absolute predestination ; but rather expressly 
avoids the inquiry as unprofitable, when he says: Profundiores vero 

difficilioresque partes incurrentium quéestionum, quas latins pertractarunt, 
He HON restiterunt, sicut non audemus contemnere, ita non ne- 
cesse habemus adstruere. 
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productions of his pen;* but, as in a case where the tendencies 
of Christian feeling and of the reflections springing therefrom 
were so entirely opposed to each other, there could be no 
chance for a common understanding between Prosper and his 
opponents ; and his own arguments had quite as little weight 
with them as theirs with himself; and as Calestin’s decision 
had so very much disappointed his expectations; he endea- 
voured to prevail on Sixtus, the successor of Ceelestin, to 
finish the work of his predecessors, and annihilate the last re- 
mains of Pelagianism. As his predecessors had suppressed the 
open Pelagians, so Sixtus ought to suppress altogether the 
concealed Pelagians, since this work had been reserved for 
him by divine Providence.t But neither did he sueceed as 
yet in carrying this point. 

The writings of Prosper suggest one remark, important in 
its bearing on the course and progress of this controversy. On 
the one hand, the Semi-Pelagians endeavoured so to represent 
the doctrine of absolute predestination as to bring most pro- 
minently to view the point in which it grated most harshly on 
the Christian feelings, namely, its irreconcileableness with the 
Christian ideas of God’s heliness and love. They affirmed 
that, according to this doctrine, God had created only a small 
portion of mankind for eternal happiness, and the rest for 
damnation ; God had predestinated these latter to sin; he was 
the author of sin; Christ had died not for the salvation of all 
men, but only for the redemption of this small and determi- 
nate portion of them. On the other hand, Prosper laboured 
with great skill and effect to avoid everything in the exposition 
of this scheme which might seem repulsive to the Christian 
feelings; although we must admit he rather concealed all the 
difficulties by happy turns and forms of expressions, than really 
avoided them in the material contents of the thought. ‘The 
charge that God was made the author of sin, he evaded, as 


* His writings against Cassian, liber contra Collatorem, his responsum 
ad capitula Gallorum, the tract already mentioned against Vincentius, his 
epistola ad Rufinum. 

+ Confidimus Domini protectione prestandum, ut quod operatus est 
in Innocentio cext., operetur in Sixto, et in custodia Dominici gregis hee 
sit pars gloriee huic reservata pastori, ut sicut illi lupos abegere mani- 
festos, ita hie depellat occultos.—Hujusmodi hominum pravitati non tam 
disputationum studio, quam auctoritatum privilegio resistendum est. C 
Collator. ¢. 21, 8. 4. 
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Augustin had done, by deriving all sin from a free act of 
Adam. God’s predestination and his foreknowledge were by 
no means to be considered as identical. In reference to that 
which has its ground in God himself, goodness, as the bestow- 
ment of his grace, and just judgment, were undoubtedly both 
one; but the case was otherwise in reference to sin, which 
has its ground in the will of the creature, and in relation to 
this we can speak only of the divine foreknowledge. But 
should any be now disposed to find an arbitrary will standing 
in contradiction with the idea of a holy God, in the fact, that 
of those who stood in the like condition of alienation from him, 
he rescued some by his grace, and left the others to their 
merited destruction, Prosper answers: Men’s minds would 
easily be set at rest, were it but held fast as an incontrovertible 
maxim of faith, that with God there is no place for arbitrary 
will: nothing he does can stand in contradiction with his 
holiness and justice; and that no salvation is to be found 
without the grace of Christ.* But as our Theodicee must fail 
to explain many things which take place in the life of nations 
and of individuals, while still we are not perplexed or hindered 
in our faith in God’s wisdom and holiness; so here, too, we 
must cling fast to our faith, although it may be impossible for 
us to fathom or comprehend the councils according to which 
God dispenses that grace. Well for us, could we but acknow- 
ledge the limited nature of our present knowledge of divine 


* If indeed Prosper had been disposed to proceed consistently after the 
same manner in which he derived his conception of grace, as opposed to 
the Semi-Pelagian views, from the dectrine of an almighty power of God 
excluding everything of the nature of conditions, and of an absolute 
dependence of the creature, he must have come at Jast to consider all the 
inward operations of God on human nature as absolutely unconditioned 
from the first, and at every point of time, and accordingly also, as wholly 
excluding, even in the case of Adain, the free self-determination of the 
will. See the remarkable passage in the earmen de ingratis, v. 370. 

Ve ought not to regard God’s agency upon man, says he, as so feeble 
a thing as that of one man upon another, when by his words he seeks to 
produce love or hatred or any other affection in the heart of another, so 
that the speaker is unable really to communicate this affection to the 
other, but it depends on the other to yield himself to this affection or not. 
It is not so with divine grace, which is almighty: this employs all sub- 
ordinate causes only as its instruments, is not dependent on them. 

Ipsa suum consummat opus, cui tempus agendi 
Semper adest, quae gesta velit : non moribus illi 
Fit mora, non causis anceps suspenditur ullis,—v. 384, 
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things.* Prosper charged his opponents, as they did him, 
with attempting, in opposition to the apostle Paul, to explore 
the unsearchable judgments of God.+ He said, instead of 
searching into the deep things of the hidden God, and losing 
ourselves in a labyrinth of unanswerable questions, we ought 
rather to employ our thoughts on the ample range of revealed 
grace, and hold fast to that which the apostle Paul declares: 
God wills that all men should be saved. This will of God is 
revealed in the fact of his having provided men with all the 
means of coming to the knowledge of himself, whether it is 
revelation by the gospel, by the law, or by the works of crea- 
tion. But, verily, by all these means, they cannot be led to 
salvation without the grace which gives them faith. Thus was 
there here already brought to view, the germ of that distinc- 
tion between a will of God universally revealed and conditioned, 
and a secret, special, and unconditioned will of God; the 
former being, in fact, taken up and absorbed by the latter. 
All these shifts and turns were not strictly peculiar to Prosper ; 
but we here discern in him only the apt and skilful disciple of 
Augustin—a disciple who well understood how to seize, to com- 
bine, and to distribute the scattered thoughts of his master. 
This tempered exhibition, aiming to avoid the repulsive 
aspects of the Augustinian scheme, which proceeded from Pros- 
per, had manifestly an important influence on the course of 
this controversy. Out of the germs contained in the writings 
of Prosper was formed a still more refined and happily con- 
ceived exhibition of this system, executed with great spirit, 
and based upon conciliatory motives. This is set forth in a 
work entitled, The call of all the nations (de vocatione om- 
nium gentium), the author of which is not certainly known. 
This work evidently proceeded, as the author himself intimates 
in the introduction, from a person who was seeking to bring 


Se ee ee 


Non ergo instamus clausis nec aperta procaci 
Urgemus cura, satis est opera omnipotentis 
Cernere et auctorem cunctorum nosse bonorum.—y. 740 et s. 

t Reponsio ad capitula Gallorum. ¢. vir. Profitentur sibi seruta- 
bilia judicia Dei et vestigabiles vias ejus. 

{ The comparison of this remarkable work with the writings of Prosper 
shows, without doubt, a great agreement between the former aud the 
latter in fundamental ideas; and many single thoughts also oceur with 
the same application in the two kinds of writing. But the author seems 
to be a person who had not previously taken part in these disputes, but 
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about a reconciliation between the two parties so fiercely op- 
posed to each other, and that certainly with a decided lean- 
ing to the Augustinian system of doctrine, for the fundamental 
ideas of which he laboured to procure a more general admis- 
sion, by exhibiting them in a dress and in a combination pecu- 
liar to himself; taking pains to divest them of everything 
which exposed them to the censures of the Semi-Pelagians, 
and which served to give those censures a more plausible 
appearance. That he might more easily effect his object, to 
act as a mediator, he refrained from all allusion to Augustin, 
though the authority of that father must certainly have stood 
very high with him. In general, he was remarkably distin- 
guished for his predomi: ant dialectic method, which was inde- 
pendent of all church authorities. 

He endeavoured, in the first place, to show that an entire 
harmony subsisted between the doctrines of grace and of 
free will, so that the one could not be maintained without 


who, after they had been going on now for a long time, felt himself 
called npon to make the experiment, whether he could not by a certain 
mode of exhibition provide some way for reconciling the opposite views 
on the disputed doctrines. This does not suit the case of Prosper, who 
from the first had been at the head of one of the two parties. Moreover, 
it does not accord with the character of Prosper, as it appears in his 
acknowledged and genuine writings, that the ¢ author of the work in ques- 
tion refrains from all violent attacks upon his opponents; that he cites 
absolutely no authorities, and passes over Augustin in entire silence. ‘Lo 
this must be added the difference of style. Now, it is true that ancient 
manuscripts ascribe the work to Prosper; but, on the other hand, there 
are still older ones which ascribe it to Ambrose, to whom it could not 
be ascribed without a sorry anachronism. It is accordingly evident 
that the authority of manuscripts cannot pass in this case as historical 
testimony. Owing to its contents, the work excited a great sensation,— 
hence, too, the Roman bishop Gelasius cites it among the books of 
approved orthodoxy. But inasmuch as there was no historical tradition 
respecting the author’s s person, Gelasius himself citing it as an anonymous 
work, men were readily disposed to ascribe it to some approved church- 
teacher, and it was at least a more felicitous and well-grounded conjec- 
ture which made Prosper its anthor. If we follow the internal evidence, 
a certain resemblance of thought and expression gives some colour of 
probability to the conjecture of Quesnel, that Leo the Great wrote this 
book while he was a deacon. But in this ease the fact that the work 
should still remain anonymous is still more surprising; and it may be 
asked whether everything is not sufficiently explained, if we suppose that 
the book was written by a theologian, unknown to us, belonging to the 
second half of the fifth century, and who was an earnest student of the 
writings of Prosper and of Leo the Grea 
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the other. Take away the free will, and no organ would 
be left for the expression or existence of the true virtues 
Take away grace, and the fountain-head would be want- 
ing, from whence everything truly good must flow. He 
next proceeds to distinguish three different bents of will, and 
corresponding positions of men. The lowest stage or position 
is that of a will directed solely to the things of sense (the 
voluntas sensualis); next follows the will, which rises above . 
the things of sense, but is still left to itself, and bent on its 
own ends (voluntas animalis)—the will which has not, as yet, 
been attracted and pervaded by the godlike element. ‘The 
more active man’s changeable will, the more easily is it car- 
ried away by evil, so long as it is not governed by the 
unchangeable will of God. 'The third stage or position is 
that of a will attracted and actuated by the godlike—the will 
which the Spirit of God, with whom the man has come into 
communion, employs as his organ (the voluntas spiritalis). 
By virtue of this, man comes to refer himself, his whole life, 
and everything else, to God alone, and loves in all things only 
the godlike. This will is the incipient germ of all virtue. 
Here all becomes divine and all human; divine in reference to 
him who has bestowed it, human in reference to him who has 
received it.* Grace, which bestows this divine life on man, 
works upon and within him, not by a compulsory or magical 
influence, but in a way altogether in harmony with the laws of 
his nature. ‘The nature of the human will, as such, has not 
been destroyed by the fall—its form remains the same; and it 
is simply by appropriating this, that grace works upon him 
and within him. At first, it operates in various ways, to pre- 
pare the will so as to be ready to receive its gifts ;+ for with- 
out the co-operation of the will there can be no virtue. 

* Omnis actio ad unum refertur, et quod ad unum refertur utriusque 
est quia nec a Deo alienari potest quod dedit nee ab homine quod accepit. 
A like sentiment is found in the letter to Demetrius (which, too, was 
falsely ascribed to Ambrose, but seems to have come from the same 
author): Implet Spiritus Sanctus organum suum, et tanquam fila chor- 
darum, tangit digitus Dei corda sanctorum. ‘This moral fellowship of 
man with God is represented, as in the quotation made above from 
Prosper, to be an “anticipation of the eternal life on earth: Nee dubie 
ista subjectio jam ex magna parte in illius future beatitudinis est con- 
stituta. consortio, ubi Deus erit omnia in omnibus. 


+ Ut in eo quem vocat, primum sibi receptricem et famulam donorum 
suorum preparet yoluntatem. 
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Now this work distinguishes two kinds of grace; and this 
distinction itself belongs to the peculiarity of the method 
whereby the author seeks to banish the appearance of particu- 
larism from the system of Augustin; although the peculiarity 
in this case consists merely in ‘the form of expression and the 
more complete exposition, —the principal thoughts having 
been presented already by Prosper. He institutes a distine- 
tion, to wit, between general grace* and special grace.t By 
the first, God Jeads all men to the knowledge of himself; and 
thereby he reveals his will, that all men should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved. This general grace 
consists in the revelation which God has made of himself to 
the rational spirit by the works of creation.{ But the sense 
and import of this outward revelation of God could still be 
only understood by man by virtue of the inner revelation of 
God in the human heart, only through the consciousness of 
God in the mind itself, Thus it came about that the greatest 
portion of mankind neither understood nor followed this law 
of God; and by these visible testimonies also we must learn, 
that the Jetter killeth, and that the spirit only maketh alive. 
The author recognizes, then, a universal inward revelation of 
God as the original source of all religion; but inasmuch as 
men, by the darkening of their own understandings, became 
estranged again from this heavenly light shining within them, 
ee sense of God was again suppressed or falsified.§ It still 

emains true, that none can attain to salvation shen ise than 
. that special grace (gratia specialis) by which man’s will 


* Gratia generalis, generalia gratiz auxilia. 

+ Gratia specialis, dona, auxilia specialia. 

t Implente omnia Spiritu Dei, in quo vivimus, movemur, et sumus. 
Per que humanis cordibus quaedam eternz legis tabule preebebantur, 
ut in paginis elementorum ac voluminibus, temporum, communis et pub- 
lica divine institutionis doctrina legeretur. 

§ Quod illuminante Dei gratia inyenerant, obccecante superbia perdi- 
derunt. lelapsi a superna Juce.ad tenebras suas. In the letter to De- 
metrius: In pulchritudine coeli et terrae queedam sunt paging, ad omnium 
oculos semper patentes, et auctorem suum nunquam tacentes, quarum 
protestatio doctrinam imitatur magistrorum et eloquia scripturarum. 
Sed guid (quid) illud est, ag corporeorum sensuum exteriora pulsantur, 
in agro cordis, cui impenditur ista cultura, nec radicem potest figere, 
nec germen emittere, nisi ille summus et verus agricola potentiam: sul 
operis adhibuerit et ad vitalem profectum que sunt plautata perdux- 
erit. 
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becomes transformed through faith in Christ into a spiritual 
will. If we ask why this grace is imparted to some and not 
to others among the great mass of mankind, who are alike 
alienated from God, and how this is to be reconciled with 
God’s revealed will that all should be saved, we can obtain 
no other answer than that here, as in innumerable other cases, 
we perceive the fact, without being able to explore the cause ; 
that, as in innumerable other things, knowledge lingers behind 
faith ; that our knowledge is but in part. We must stand 
fast by the faith, that God everywhere acts according to his 
own infinite justice and wisdom; although the question how 
may be wholly beyond the reach of our penetration. In this 
very thing it behooves us to show the strength of our faith in 
God’s justice and wisdom, that by these difficulties, which 
admit of no solution in our present earthly life, we still do not 
suffer ourselves to be perplexed or disturbed.* When we are 
so disposed as neither to deny the things which are revealed 
nor to explore those that are hidden, we find ourselves in the 
right relation to truth. 

While, as we have deseribed, the prudent defenders of Au- 
gustin’s scheme were particularly interested in carefully guard- 
ing against all those conclusions calculated to revolt the reli- 
gious and moral feelings common to all men, and so easily 
capable of being shown to be practically mischievous, which 
had been charged upon the system by its enemies; so it was 
natural, on the other hand, that the opponents would be very 
unwilling to be deprived of an advantage which, on account of 
the impression it produced on most minds, was so important to 
them, and, in spite of all these logical distinctions whieh had 
been brought to bear against them, would still believe them- 
selves obliged not to give up the defence and justification of 
these conclusions. When we learn, then, that writers of a de- 
cidedly Semi-Pelagian stamp, living in Gaul in the last half 
of the fifth century,} represent those very tenets which were 

* Latet discretionis ratio; sed non latet ipsa diseretio. Non intelli- 
gimus judicantem; sed videmus operantem. Quid calumniamur Justitize 
oceulte, qui gratias debemus misericordie manifests ?— Quanto hoc 
ipsum difficiliore intellectu capitur, tanto fide laudabiliore ereditur. 

+ As for example, the younger Arnobius, presently to be mentioned, 
author of the Preedestinatus. Commentar. in Psalm exlvi. f. 327, 
bibhiotheca patrum Lugdun. T. VIII. Nota tibi, Predestinate, quod 
loguor—and faustus Rhegiensis. 
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repudiated by the above-named defenders of Augustin’s scheme, 
and called unfair inferences from their doctrine, as the tenets 
of a newly-risen sect, styled Predestinatians (Preedestinati or 
Praedestinatiani), we might be easily led to conjecture that the 
Predestinatians, so called, were none other than the defenders 
of Augustin’s doctrine of predestination ; that their opponents 
in this period, as in earlier times, took the liberty of charging 
them with their own inferences from the doctrine they taught, 
as this doctrine itself; and that they invented a distinctive sec- 
tarian name for the defenders of such a doctrine, in order that 
they might stigmatize it as heretical, without seeming to inter- 
fere with the universally acknowledged authority of Augustin, 
and thus also convert the detested doctrine of predestination 
itself into a heresy. This conjecture would seem to be con- 
firmed by our observing that those persons who speak of a 
heresy of the Predestinatians, in no way distinguish the doc- 
trine of predestination, apprehended according to its original 
sense, from such extravagant inferences derived from it; but 
ever speak of the doctrine of absolute predestination, in itself 
considered, only as a doctrine apprehended in that form in 
which it appears to themas a Predestinatian heresy.* But the 
mere possibility of such an explanation would still not warrant 
us in the conclusion that the fact was actually so. It would 
certainly not be unnatural to conceive, that all the advocates 
of the doctrine of absolute predestination would not conduct 
with the prudence and caution of an Augustin, a Prosper, and 
the author of the book De vocatione gentium. <A doctrine like 
this might, in its further spread, easily gain fanatical adhe- 
rents, who, abandoning themselves to a single one-sided direc- 
tion of religious feeling, would assume an offensive position to 
the harmonious sentiment of religion, as it is grounded in the 
essence of man’s nature. and was brought to consciousness by 
Christianity ; and thus suffer themselves to be misled into the 
error of pushing the doctrine of absolute predestination, in 
their own statement of it, to that revolting extreme of harsh- 
ness. Zealots, who were ready to sacrifice to their interests 
for this single Christian dogma the interests of the universal 


* Thus the two things are put together by Arnobius in Ww. 117, f. 
305: Priedestinationem docere et liberum hominis arbitrium infringere, 
libertatem arbitrii ita excludere, ut peccantes existimet Dei abjectione 
peccare, 
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Christian faith, might, especially by their uncompromising 
opposition to Semi-Pelagianism, be driven to this extreme, as 
the like has often happened in other cases. Now an appear- 
ance of the doctrine they so detested in this new form would 
be extremely welcome to the Semi-Pelagians, since they could 
take advantage of it for the purpose of representing their own 
inferences from the doctrine as the actual tenets of the party 
they contended against, and as their prevailing, generally ac- 
knowledged principles ; and their own interest would naturally 
prevent them from making the distinction which justice re- 
quired between the genuine and spurious disciples of Augus- 
tin. But, after all, it must still remain doubtful, whether in 
truth there was a sect of Predestinatians in the sense above de- 
scribed, or whether the existence of such a sect was merely an 
invention due to the Semi-Pelagian unfairness of inference. 
The reasons for and against the latter presumption would still 
continue to counterbalance each other, and we should still 
want the documentary evidence necessary to establish the 
existence of such a sect. ‘This evidence, however, has been 
found, since the publication of a small tract, composed by one 
of these Predestinatians, in which the mode of thinking and 
of expression peculiar to these people is very clearly set forth.* 
In this book, the doctrine of absolute predestination is cer- 
tainly expressed in the sternest asperity, and every possible 
expression purposely sought after which can grate on the moral 
feelings. The work not only departs throughout, in style of 
representation, from the style and method of Augustin, so dis- 
tinguished for logical skill and a delicate regard to the moral 
feelings; but also a difference of doctrine on one point lies at 
the basis of its whole peculiarity of representation. The prin- 
ciples expressed in 1t lead to the hypothesis of a divine prede- 
termination, cutting off all free self-determination from the 
creature, and all contingency. But such delicacy of moral 
feeling can hardly be supposed in ¢his writer, as we find in 
Augustin, which would lead him to be inconsistent with him- 
self, and make the will of Adam an exception from that prin- 
ciple.~| He knew of no difference betwixt foreknowledge and 


* ‘The second book of the work entitled Pradestinatus, published by 
the Jesuit, Sirmond, 1643. x 

+ Probably here, too, we have a forerunner of the Supralapsarians, 
afterwards so called. 
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predestination. God predestined man to righteousness or to 
sin ; since otherwise we must suppose that God, without fore- 
knowledge, created men who could act differently from what 
he pleased. God remains undefeated in his will, while, on the 
other hand, man is constantly defeated. If, then, you acknow- 
ledge that God cannot be defeated in his counsels, you must 
also acknowledge that men cannot be other than that for which 
God has created them. Hence we conclude, that those per- 
sons whom God has once destined to life, even though they are 
neglectful, though they sin, though they zd not, shall yet, 
against their will, be conducted to life; but those whom he 
has predestined to death, although they run, although they 
hasten, yet labour in vain. He gives the following illustra- 
tion: ‘* Judas heard daily the word of life; he daily lived in 
the society of our Lord; he daily heard his admonitions, daily 
witnessed his miracles; but because he was predetermined to 
death, he was suddenly overthrown by a single blow. Saul, 
on the other hand, who daily stoned the Christians, and laid 
waste their churches, was suddenly made a vessel of election, 
because he had been predestined to life. Why fearest thou 
then,” he proceeds, ‘thou who continuest in sin? If God 
vouchsafes it, thou shalt be holy. Or why art thou, who livest 
a holy life, overburthened with concern, as if thy concern could 
preserve thee’ If God does not will it, thou shalt not fall.” 
Perhaps with reference to the Semi-Pelagian opponents, who 
were so highly respected as zealous monks, he says: ‘ Wilt 
thou, who art holy, and takest pains that thou mayest not fall, 
who busiest thyself day and night with prayer, fasting, read- 
ing of the scriptures, and all manner of holy discipline, wilt 
thou be saved by these efforts of thine? Wilt thou be holier 
than Judas? Cease, O man! cease, I say, to be careful for 
thy virtue, and securely confide on the will of God.” With 
a view to extol predestination and the arbitrariness of grace, 
he depreciates the work of redemption. Human nature was 
so entirely corrupted by the fall of Adam, that it obtained a 
restoration by Christ, not in reality, but merely in hope. 

The writer who has been the means of transmitting to us 
this remarkable book, together with a preliminary brief de- 
scription of the most important older heresies,* and a refuta- 


* Among these are to be found, indeed, some Pelagians; but the 
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tion of the book in question, was evidently a Semi-Pelagian ; 
and expresses with great freedom and boldness his own doe- 
trinal views, which differ entirely from those of Augustin. He 
holds to a prevenient grace only in so far as is meant by it, the 
grace—preceding all merit on man’s part—manifested in re- 
demption, without which no man could obtain salvation.* The 
grace of God, too, bestows immeasurably more than all that 
we can do, to make ourselves befitting subjects of it; but still 
it depends on tiie will of the individual whether he receives it 
or not. It is the same as when one distributes alms, and is 
willing to bestow them on all, if they will but stretch forth 
their hands to take what is offered. Woulda poor man, then, 
who has run forward, taken the alms, and thereby become rich, 
be able to say: I have become rich by my own labour, because 
I willed and ran? No. He would be obliged to say: I have 
received nothing on the score of the desert of my willing or 
running; but I am indebted for all solely to the grace of him 
who bestowed his gifts on me. In this sense are to be under- 
stood the words of the apostle Paul, in Romans ix. 16. In 
opposition to those Predestinatians who had adduced the con- 
version of Paul as an example of grace operating in a sudden 
and irresistible manner, he endeavours to show, that for this 
operation of grace the way had been prepared, and the neces- 
sary conditions provided, in the antecedent bent of the will of 
Paul; for, although be persecuted the Christians, yet that 
which impelled him to do so was a burning zeal—though a 
zeal misguided by want of correct knowledge—for the cause 
of God, 1 Tim. i. 18, not, as the Predestinatians supposed, a 
spirit of Cain, but a spirit of Elijah, which already contained 
the germ of the apostolic spirit.+ 

According to the testimony of this Semi-Pelagian, the Pre- 
destinatian tract above mentioned was forged under the name 
of Augustin, and had been already condemned by the sentence 
of the Roman bishop Celestin. The adherents of the Pre- 
destinatian doctrine, who are represented as being extremely 
few in number, are said to have circulated this tract stealthily, 


Semi-Pelagians, to whom the author himself belonged, are of course 
wanting. ‘Vhe Pradestinatians constitute the ninetieth and last heresy. 
* Quin non haberet homo hoe ipsum velle, nisi unigenitus uebis de 
ceelo veniens, omnibus officinam sue gratiz reserasset. 
{ Jam meritis apostolicis plenus, vas electiouis erat. 
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as containing a doctrine which all were not able to com 
prehend, and by means of it to have opened the way for their 
opinions, particularly among women. 

We nine admit the transmission of this Predestinatian tract 
by a Semi-Pelagian writer might once more excite our sus- 
picions of its genuineness, and lead us to surmise that the 
Semi-Pelagian had himself composed the work which he 
refuted, for the purpose of confirming the report of the Pre- 
destinatian heresy, and of placing that BOLE in the most 
hateful light. But the truth is, that not only the marks of ¢ 
well-defined, living, and personal character are too plain in this 
work to admit of any such supposition, but also many passages 
occur in it which a Semi-E Pelagian, who was aiming to exhibit 
the doctrine of absolute predestination in a hateful light, 
would certainly have expressed otherwise.* Still, the w ork i is 
not of that stamp which would lead us to suppose that the 
author meant to be) it considered as a prodeeion of Augus- 
tin, and this circumstance again is another mark in oun of 
its genuineness: it isa proof that the Semi-Pelagian ascribed 
to the work in which he had no hand himself, ; a design not 

really intended by the author of it. Furthermore, the ady ocate 
of the doctrine of absolute predestination was under no neces- 
sity of forging writings under Augustin’s name for the purpose 
2 supporting that tenet, since he end find arguments enough 

2 Augustin’s genuine productions. The Semi- Pelagian in- 
cet was opposed to the acknowledgment of this; it was far 
more inviting to represent the matter as if it was first neces: sary 
to forge a tract tele the name of Augustin, in order to gain 
the advantage of possessing in him a direct witness in fa our 


of that doctrine. T 


* The places where predestination is derived from foreknowledge. 

+ Between the doctrine on these points which is to be found in the 
commentary of the younger Arnobius, an ecclesiastic who came pEatelay 
from a cloister of the Semi-Pelagians in Southern France, and the 
doctrine of the Semi-Pelagian just mentioned, we may certainly 
discern a very striking agreement. Arnobius, too, represents the grace 
of redemption generally as being the gratia praveniens, the eratia Dei 
genet mas, antecedens omnium ‘hominum bonam voluntatem. In Ps. 
éxlvii. ., £. 327. Moreover, he exhibits the doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation only a the form of Predestinatianism, and calls the defenders of 
it heretics. In Ps. Ixxvii., f. 280. The commentaries on Ps. exvil., 
Ps. exlvii., and Ps. Cxxvi., compared with the second and third books 
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Among the distinguished men of the Semi-Pelagian party 
in the second half of the fifth century belonged Faustus, who 
had been educated as a monk in the cloister of Lerins, and 
who, in the year 454, became bishop of Rhegium (Reji, Riez)* 
in Provence; a man who, by his practical Christian spirit 
and his active and devoted zeal, was the means of great good 
in that whole region, during a period so signally disastrous 
to those districts on account of the devastating inroads of 
wandering tribes. He was drawn into a dispute with a certain 
presbyter Lucidus, who was reckoned among the party of the 
Predestinatians, and had exhibited the doctrine of absolute 
predestination in the most uncompromising language.+ In 
vain had Faustus attempted by oral argumentations to induce 
him to recant the errors laid to his charge. At length, how- 
ever, he was prevailed upon by the authority of a council held 
at Arles, in 475, to lay down the required confession in 
negative and positive propositions.t 


ry 


of the Predestinatus, prove also that Arnobius had this work before him , 
but the reasons are less for considering him to have been its author. 

* This Faustus deserves notice also on account of his dispute concern- 
ing the corporeality of the soul. He affirmed, as others before him had 
already done, e. g. Hilary of Poictiers on Matth. v. 8, and even Didy- 
mus in his work de Trinitate, 1. II. c. 4: 0; ayytrro wvetuare, xed 
mons nuas UOT Ol, Copere erouecevic bia <0 artloas Come sty TOU axrliorov 
wvsduaros,) that God alone is a pure spirit; in the essential nature of 
finitude is grounded limitation as by time (a beginning of existence), so 
also by space; and hence all creatures are corporeal beings, the higher 
Spirits as well as souls. He was led by his controversies with the Arians 
of the German tribes, who were then spreading themselves in these 
countries, to unfold these views still farther: for he supposed he could 
demonstrate that if equality of essence with the Father was not ascribed 
to the Logos, it would be necessary to regard him as a corporeal being. 
He found an opponent who surpassed him in philosophical Spirit, in the 
presbyter Claudianus Mamertus of Vienna, a man on whom the specula- 
tive spirit of Augustin had exerted a great influence. He wrote against 
Faustus his work de statu anime. Here, too, we may perceive indica- 
tions of the kindred bent of mind among the Semi-Pelagians, and of the 
opposition of their way of thinking to that of Augustin. So, too, the 
Semi-Pelagian Arnobius (Commentar. in Ps. xxvii.) couples together 
the attributes : Solus Deus immensus est et incorporeus. 

+ Faustus says expressly that the council of Arles was called together 
for the purpose of condemning the false doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion. In the letter to the bishop Leontius of Arles, he says: In eondem- 
nando predestinationis errore, 

{ Among the last occurs also the following: Profiteor etiam wternos 
ignes et infernales flammas factis capitalibus praparatos, quia perseve- 
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Commissioned by this council and another held in the same 
year at Lyons, Faustus now endeavoured to expound the 
correct system of doctrine on the disputed points, in his work 
De gratia Dei et humane mentis libero arbitrio. 

Although in this book he adopted the Semi-Pelagian mode 
of exposition above described with regard to the relation of 
the free-will to grace, yet he unfolded this scheme in a way 
peculiar to himself. If he did not express himself so distinctly 
as to satisfy the acute and clear-headed theologian, yet we see 
represented in him, ‘na beautiful manner, such a harmonious 
tendency of Christian fecling, keeping aloof from all partial 
and exaggerated views, as prevented him from giving undue 
prominence either to the work of redemption, so as to infringe 
on that of the creation, or to the work of creation, so’ as to 
infringe on that of the redemption. ‘* As the same Being,” 
says he, ‘is both Creator and Redeemer ;” so one and the 
same Being is to be adored both in the work of creation and 
of redemption.* Among the attributes which, as expressing 


rantes in finem humanas culpas merito sequitur divina sententia. Now, 
as we may in general infer, from the character of the positive propositions 
which Lucidus was obliged to confess, the character of the opposite ones 
which he had taught, or, at least, was accused of having taught, so we 
may in the same way draw some probable conclusion respecting this 
proposition. Fither Lucidus may have said, in order to set distinetly 
forth the unconditioned will of God in absolute predestination, that those 
who died in baptism, and as orthodox members of the Catholic church, 
though they lived to the very end in wickedness, would still finally 
be made happy; while those, on the contrary, who among heathen 
nations bad led lives which seemed to be ever so virtuous, would be 
damned, which indeed was the farthest possible removed from the spirit 
of Augustin; or he had simply appealed to the fact—as was done 
also by other advocates of the doctrine of absolute predestination in this 
period—that while many who had led a virtuous life till near the close 
of their earthly existence, fell at last, beeause they lacked the donum 
perseverantiz, into some grievous sin, died with it cleaving to them, and 
hence were lost; while others. on the contrary, after a vicious life to the 
end, still repented on the death-bed, and hence attained to blessedness, 
as belonging to the number ofthe elect. The practical Christian zeal of 
Faustus would necessarily move him to take a position directly opposed 
to such tenets, as, in fact, he was moved thereby to controvert the efficacy 
of a death-bed repentance in his letter to Benedictus Paulinus. 

* II. ¢. 8. Quum vero ipse sit conditor, qui reparator, unus idemque 
in utrinsque operis praconio celebratur. Jure itaque utriusque rei munus 
assero, quia scio me illi debere, quod natus sum, cui debeo quod renatus 
sum, 
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the image of God, could not be destroyed in human nature, 
he reckons pre-eminently the free-will. But even before the 
fall, the free-will was insufficient without the aid of grace, 
and still less can it at present, since sin has entered, suffice 
by its own strength for the attainment of salvation. It has 
now lost its original power, yet it is not, in itself, destroyed ; 
it is not altogether shut out from the divine gifts, but only it 
must strive once more to obtain them by intense efforts and 
the divine assistance. Like the author of the work De voca- 
tione gentium, he makes a. distinction between general grace 
(gratia generalis), a term by which he designates the religioso- 
moral capability which God has furnished to man’s nature, 
and which, too, has not been wholly supplanted by sin, as 
well as the universal inward revelation of God by means of 
this universal religioso-moral sense, between general grace so 
understood, and special grace, by which he means all that 
was first bestowed on mankind through Christianity, But the 
relation of these two kinds of grace to each other is defined by 
him quite otherwise than it is in the work above mentioned. 
Although, as a general thing, the grace of redemption, and 
in many cases, also, the calling is antecedent to all human 
merit, still the operation of that special grace in man is de- 
pendent on the manner in which he has used that general 
grace; and in many cases the striving and seeking of the 
man which proceeds from the former, the self-active bent of 
the free-will, is antecedent to that which is imparted to the 
man by this special grace; a thing which Faustus endeavours 
to show by examples similar to those which the Semi-Pela- 
gians had been accustomed to adduce since the time of Cassian.* 
He denominates the imperishable germ of good in human 
nature, a spark of fire implanted within by the divine hand 
which, cherished by man, with the assistance of divine grace, 
would become operative.t He recognizes, therefore, a pre- 
paratory development of the religious and moral nature even 
among the heathen, and controverts those who were unwilling 
to allow, that by a faithful use of that general grace, the 


) 


* Quod aliquoties in dispositionibus nostris, non quidem in vite nostra 
primordiis, sed duntaxat in mediis, gratias speciales et ex accedenti 
larg:tate venientes voluntas nostra, Deo ita ordinante, praecedat, 

{ Hoe in homine ignis interior a Deo insitus et ab homine cum Dei 
gratia nutritus operatur. 

ie) 
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heathen might have attained to the true service of God. 
From this it might also be inferred, that Faustus was an 
opponent of the doctrine which taught that all the heathen 
would be unconditionally condemned; and that it was his 
opinion that the worthy among them would still be led, after 
the present life, to faith in the Saviour, and thereby to sal- 
vation; but on these points he does not express himself more 
distinctly. 

There is much good sense in the remarks of Faustus, where 
he compares the two extremes in the mode of apprehending the 
relation of grace to free-will with the two extremes in the mode 
of apprehending the doctrine concerning the person of Christ. 
As in the doctrine concerning Christ’s person some gave undue 
prominence to the divine, others to the human, element; and, 
as the result of so doing, were led into errors which, on oppo- 
site sides, injured the doctrine of redemption, so, he says, it was 
also with the doctrine concerning human nature. 

The moderate Faustus was, moreover, unwilling to be 
regarded as the antagonist of Augustin. He himself cites from 
the latter a remark, mentioning him with respect, although 
not with those enthusiastic expressions of reverence which cha- 
racterize the adherents of the rigid Augustinian scheme.* A 
contemporary of Faustus, who entertained the same views with 
himself, ventured to speak much more sharply of Augustin. 
The presbyter Gennadius of Marseilles, a very moderate Semi- 
Pelagian,T had the boldness, in his collection of brief notices 
respecting the church-teachers, to say of Augustin that by 
writing so much he had fallen into several errors of doctrine, 
and hence, also, had given occasion to the exaggerated state- 
ments of the doctrine of absolute predestination. { 


* He merely says of him (ii. 7): Beatissimus pontifex Augustinus 
doctissimo sermone prosequitur. 

+ He acknowledges a prevenient grace, which calls men to salvation ; 
but he attributes to the free-will the capacity of choosing by itself the 
good, or of foliowing the call of grace. Manet ad querendam salutem 
arbitrii libertas, sed admonente prius Deo et invitante ad salutem, ut vel 
eligat vel sequatur. De ecclesiasticis dogmatibus, ¢. 21. 

{ De viris illustribus, c. 38. Multa loquenti accidit, quod dixit per 
Salomonem Spiritus Sanctus: In multiloquio non effugies peccatum, 
Prov. x. 19. And when he speaks afterwards of an error illius sermone 
multo contractus, he evidently means the doctrine of predestination, 
though it cannot be certainly determined, whether by the words lucta 
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Yet from this same cloister of Lerins went forth also church- 
teachers who did not remain true to the Semi-Pelagian tendency 
which there prevailed, but were led along by the study of Au- 
gustin, and by the development of their own inward life, to 
moderate views of Augustin’s scheme of doctrine respecting 
grace, similar to those which are expressed in the book De 
vocatione gentium. At the head of this party stood an indi- 
vidual, whose unwearied, active, and pious zeal, ready for every 
sacrifice in the spirit of love, and his great and successful 
labours in a period and under circumstances of universal deso- 
lation, had gained for him deserved respect, the bishop Cassa- 
rius of Arles,* who had been drawn to embrace this doctrine 
simply by ¢haé tendency of Christian feeling which led him to 
refer everything to God, and to acknowledge his kindness in 
every blessing ; and since in holding fast only to this interest 
of practical Christianity, he carefully avoided all the excesses 
which might do violence to any Christian feeling, he could 
hardly fail, by this means, of contributing the more towards 
opening the way for the admission of this scheme of doctrine. 
Besides this, distinguished bishops and clergymen from the 
church of North Africa, on whose theological culture the spirit 
of Augustin had exerted an important influence, warm and 
zealous adherents of his peculiar scheme of faith, had been 
driven by the persecution of the Vandals to take refuge in Sar- 
hostium exageeratus, he means to say that he fell into this mistake by 


exaggeration in controversy, or that this error was afterwards carried to 
an extreme by the enemies of Augustin, as he would consider the Pre- 
destinatians to be. Still more obscure are the remarks of Gennadius 
which follow. 

* He became in the year 501 bishop of Arles, died in 542, at the age 
of 73. As a bishop he was distinguished for his zeal in the business of 
religious instruction, and that of such a sort as had for its end the ad- 
vancement of a vital, practical Christianity. These traits of his charac- 
ter we learn from his sermons, which are to be found partly in the fifth 
volume of the Benedictine edition of Augustin, partly in the collections 
of the church fathers, and in part have been published by Baluz, A 
complete collection, critically compiled, of these sermons, conveying so 
much important information respecting the character of Czesarius and 
his times—a fact to which the authors of the hist. lit. de la France refer 
—still remains a desideratum. He is to be ranked along with those 
other men who knew how to assuage by the glowing zeal of Christian 
charity, and whatever that can do, even the physical distress of those 
times of desolation, See his biography by a disciple, at the 27th of Au- 
gust in the Actis Sanctorum. 
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dinia and Corsica. Among these the most eminent was Ful- 
gentius, bishop of Ruspe in Numidia, who took up his abode in 
Sardinia. These persons also contributed, by the weight of 
their authority, to bring about at last a decision of the contro- 
versy between the Semi-Pelagian and the Augustinian parties. 
But the impulse, whereby this whole matter was set in agitation 
anew, proceeded from two other quarters. 

The work of Faustus of Rhegium had found its way among 
the foreign clergy residing at Constantinople, where it created 
a lively sensation—some condemning, others defending it. 
Certain monks from the districts bordering on the Black Sea 
(Scythian monks, as they were called), who sought to establish 
their authority everywhere as zealous champions of orthodoxy, 
fiercely assailed this work also. This was under the reign of 
the emperor Justin, in 520; and at that time Justinian and 
Vitalian, men who stood at the head of civil affairs, took a 
lively part in this, as in all other doctrinal disputes. ‘They in- 
duced the North-African bishop Possessor, who resided at 
Constantinople, to propose the matter in the form of a question 
to the Roman bishop Hormisdas. ‘The latter replied to the 
question with a freedom of spirit and moderation, the more 
remarkable as coming froma bishop of Rome ; whether the fact 
was that these qualities, which did not so eminently characterize 
him in other relations, were the cause of his conduct, or that he 
acted according to the policy of Roman bishops, who were 
never willing to offend any important doctrinal party. This 
author, he declared, did not belong to the class whom men re- 
garded as fathers of the faith.* But men should treat him as 
they should every other ecclesiastical writer; that is, adopt 
whatever he taught which agreed with pure doctrine, and reject 
whatever was at variance with it. There was but one founda- 
tion on which every solid structure should be erected ; each 
must take heed for himself, and see whether he built upon this 
foundation what was valuable or worthless. Nor was it a 
eensurable thing to peruse writings in which errors were to be 
found. All that deserved rebuke was when men sought to 
propagate those errors. On the contrary, it was a laudable 
diligence when men searched through many writings, and, 
following the maxim of Paul, examined all things, and held 
fast that which is good. Oftentimes it was necessary, in order 
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to obtain information with regard to that by which opponents 
might be refuted.* For the rest, he went on to say that various 
writings of Augustin, and especially his tracts addressed to 
Hilary and Prosper, were regarded as models of orthodoxy in 
respect to the doctrines of grace and of free-will, and declared 
himself ready to transmit to Constantinople specific articles on 
these points, which represented the doctrine of the Romanchurch, 
and which were to be found in the chureh archives.t Those 
monks, however, were by no means satisfied with this declara- 
tion of the Roman bishop; it seemed to them a self-contradic- 
tion to make Augustin’s writings a rule of the pure doctrine 
concerning grace, and yet not condemn the work of Faustus, 
which was opposed to them. They had the boldness to write 
with great warmth against the decretals of the Roman bishop, 
not being able to persuade themselves, as they pretended, that 
they really proceeded from him, 

They sent the work of Faustus to those bishops who had 
been driven from North Africa, at whose head stood Fulgentius, 
bishop of Ruspe, and asked them to signify their agreement 
with the doctrines expounded by themselves, relative to this 
and to another subject. Fulgentius was thus led to write 
several works in refutation of Semi-Pelagianism, and in defence 
of the system of Augustin, in which he explained and unfolded 
the latter with logical consistency. Moreover, in doing this 
he carefully avoided the harsh points of the predestination view 
of the matter. He severely censured those who talked of a 
predestination to sin. He spoke, indeed, of a two-fold predes- 
tination (preedestinatio duplex); but by this he understood 
either the election to eternal happiness of those who were good 
by the grace of God, or the predestination of those who were 
sinners by their own choice to deserved punishment. 

In the south of France, also, this subject was agitated anew ; 
and a synod held at Orange (Arausio), in 529, confirmed a 
scheme of doctrine drawn up by the bishop Cesarius of Arles, 

* Nec improbatur diligentia per multa discurrens; sed animus a veri- 
tate declinans. Sape de his necessaria providetur, de quibus ipsi emuli 
convincantur, instructio, nee vitio dari potest nosse quod fugias; atque 
ideo non legentes incongrua in culpam veniunt; sed sequentes. Quod 
si ita non esset, nunquam doctor ille gentium acquievisset nuntiare fide- 
libus: Onnia probate, quod bonum est, tenete. 

t In scriniis ecclesiasticis expressa Capitula. Perhaps those capitula 
joined with the decretals of Ceelestin. 
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by whom the doctrine of grace was expounded in opposition to 
Semi-Pelagianism as well as to Pelagianism ; and hence also 
the doctrine of prevenient grace, as the cause of even the Jirst 
motions of all goodness, in the strict sense of Augustin. No 
man, it was asserted, among other things, has anything which 
can strictly be called his own, but falsehood and sin. But 
whatever of truth or goodness man possesses flows from that 
fountain, after which we must thirst in this wilderness, that, 
quickened and revived by some drops from it, we may not faint 
by the way. In the spirit of the genuine Augustinian doctrine, 
it was affirmed that man could not have preserved himself, even 
in his original condition, without God’s assistance. Conformably 
to the mild, pious spirit of Cesarius, this council declared 
strongly against the Predestinatian extravagances, in such 
expressions as the following :—‘ That Gou’s power has predes- 
tinated certain individuals to sin we not only do not believe, 
but if there are any who are inclined to believe a doctrine 
so monstrous, we condemn them with the utmost abhorrence.’ 
A following council confirmed these decrees; and also the 
Roman bishop, Boniface II., gave them his approbation, and 
in the letter relating to them, he himself declared that those 
were off-shoots of Pelagianism who refused to acknowledge 
prevenient grace to be the cause of faith, but considered that 
to bea work of the corrupted nature, which, however, could 
only be a work of Christ.* 

Thus had the Augustinian scheme of doctrine concerning 
erace as the operating cause of all goodness obtained the vic- 
tory on this side also, over Semi-Pelagianism. But still, the 
predominant practical Christian tendency of those from whom 
this victory proceeded in Southern France, was the cause that 
among these articles nothing was established on the doctrines 
of absolute predestination and irresistible grace ; while also at 
Rome there would perhaps be an aversion to express proposi- 
tions which were abhorrent to the Christian feelings of so 
many. ‘This latter result of the controversies was important 
in its influence on the succeeding times; for thusit could hap- 
pen, that many, although they received the prevailing scheme 
of grace, yet on account of the practical objections in their 

* Ut ad Christum non credant Dei beneficio, sed nature veniri, et ip- 
sius nature bonum, quod Ade peccato noscitur depravatum, auctorem 
nostra fidei dicant magis esse quam Christum. 
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own religious and moral feelings, avoided expressing the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination, which had not been in so many 
words established by any public determinations of doctrine. 

On the development of doctrine in the Oriental church, these 
controversies peculiar to the West had but little influence, and 
they excited but little interest, except where more importance 
ame to be attached to them on account of their connection 
with other disputes, as in the case of the proceedings with 
Nestorius. Theodore of Mopsuestia alone seems to have 
taken a lively interest in these controversies, and his partici- 
pation in them can be rightly understood and judged only 
when considered with reference to his peculiar views of human 
nature, which were closely connected with his whole system of 
doctrine. And here we have to Jament that no information, 
except of the most vague and indefinite character, has reached 
us respecting his outward relations with regard to the matter 
in question. 

Julian of Eclanum refers in his writings * to his agreement 
with ‘Uheodore. He took pains to visit him, in hopes of being 
able to unite with him ina system of faith. Theodore himself 
wrote a work, which was manifestly directed against the advo- 
cates of Augustin’s system—‘ against those who affirmed that 
men sinned from nature and not with design.” | This work, 
as it should seem, was pointed especially against Jerome, whom 
Theodore represents as the author of that whole new, blasphe- 
mous system, according to which, things were asserted of the 
divine Being which could not possibly be conceived to be so, 
even in men of ordinary intelligence and uprightness. Jerome, 
who resided at Bethlehem, might be far better known by him 
than Augustin, who lived at so great a distance; and hence he 
ascribes the spread of all these doctrines to the influence of 
Jerome on the Western church.t 


7 


* Marius Mercator, in his tract on the symbolum Theodori Mopsues- 
teni, says, in the prefatory letter addressed to the reader, that Julian in 
his writings bestows unbounded praise on Theodore. He may have done 
this in writings that are lost; but it may also be an exaggeration. In 
what still remains to us of the writings of Julian, there is but one passage 
to be found (in Augustin. opus imperfect. 1. III. e. ili.) where he names 
Theodore along with Chrysostom and Basil as witnesses of the truth. 
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$ Marius Mercator (opp. ed. Garnier, f. 97) says, that Theodore’s 
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Yet if we follow the account of Marius Mercator, Theo- 
dore, at some later period, must have altered his views on these 
disputed questions ; for itis said that he was member of the 
synod held in Cilicia, at which the sentence of condemnation 


work was aimed against Augustin, and a good deal which Theodore 
said against his opponents, according to the citations of Mercator in his 
second excerpt, f. 103, may beyond question apply very properly to 
Augustin: Quippe qui in divinis scripturis nequaquam fuerit exercitatus, 
nee ab infantia juxta b. Pauli vocem sacras didicerit literas—which 
seems not to apply so well to Jerome, who at so early an age had already 
engaged in biblical studies. Sed sive de scripture sensibus, sive de dog- 
mate seepe declamans, multa frequenter inepta de ipsis scripturis dog- 
matibusque plurimis imprudenter deprompsit; nam potentie motus 
nullum contra sinebat effari; sed tantummodo taciti, qui divinarum 
seripturarum habebant notitiam, detrahebant. ‘Then concerning the 
present disputed point: Novissime vero in hance dogmatis excidit no- 
vitatem cat. But, still, it may be certainly gathered from the notice of 
the contents of the work in Photius, cod. 177, that the book was aimed 
against Jerome, whom he calls Aram. In this book he very un- 
justly objects to Jerome the fifth gospel invented by him (the gospel of 
the Nazarenes, which he translated); his contempt of the ancient Greek 
translators of the Old Testament, and his own new translation, under- 
taken without any knowledge of the sense of the Old Testament, under 
the influence of earthly-minded Jews. It is possible, indeed, to reconcile 
ithe discrepancy between Marius Mercator and Photius, by supposing 
the work was aimed at one and the same time against Augustin and 
against Jerome. But, according to Photius, Theodore represented 
Jerome as being the inventor of this blasphemous system; and he 
traced the spread of it in the Western church solely to the influence of 
the writings of Jerome, which were there circulated. And now, on more 
accurate examination, it will be found, that what he says, according 
to the report of Mercator, admits very well of being applied to Jerome, 
nay, a good deal, considering the position held by ‘Theodore, admits 
better of being applied to him than to Augustin; for when Theodore 
speaks of absurd opinions which that individual had taken pains to cir- 
culate, even before this controversy, it may well be doubted, whether he 
could have learned so much in this respect with regard to Augustin. 
On the other hand, with regard to Jerome, who often, for example, fol- 
lowed the allegorical expositions of Origen, he might very early have 
learnt a good deal which would appear singular enough to him, judged 
from his own point of view. What he says respecting the despotic 
influence of the person, applies very well to the relation in which 
Jerome stood with those around him. And though Jerome had for 
many years been engaged in biblical studies, yet the Syrian, who was 
born in a country where the bible constituted the foundation of the 
earliest training, might be very likely to make this objection to him, 
especially as he evidently wrote in a violent passion, and even, according 
to the quotations of Photius, actually allowed himself in so many unjust 
accusations, grounded in the perversion of facts. 
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on the doctrines of Julian was pronounced after his departure. 
But it may be asked whether, and how far, the account which 
comes from so passionate an author, deserves confidence. It 
is very possible indeed that Theodore, who in the outset had 
only glanced at the fact that the Pelagian system was opposed 
to that of Augustin, and in this respect entirely agreed with it, 
after having become more accurately acquainted with the sys- 
tem of Julian, observed many points of difference between his 
own doctrinal scheme and the Pelagian, as in fact the relation 
of the doctrine of redemption in the two systems constituted 
an essential difference between them; yet it may still be a 
question whether, considering the very imperfect knowledge 
which Theodore could have had respecting the mode of treat- 
ing doctrinal subjects in the Western church, it was easy for 
him to become clearly aware of this difference. The affinit 
as well as the disagreement between the doctrines of Pelagius 
and of Theodore will be readily seen from a brief statement of 
the connection of ideas in the Anthropology of the latter. 
Theodore ascribed to man the most important place in the 
evolution of the universe. He was to be the representative 
and revealer of Ged for the entire spiritual and sensible crea- 
tion, the common bond uniting both worlds; a theory in 
which Theodore approximated nearly to the doctrines of the 
Gnostics, from which otherwise he was so far removed, After 
having sought, in his exposition of G enesis, to refute the dif- 
ferent explanations given of the image of God in man, as par- 
tial and failing to exhaust the whole subject, he approves of 
this one view as embracing the whole, namely, that man, as in 
fact the very notion of an image implies, was destined to mani- 
fest God, who was represented by him as by an image, to the 
entire creation—a pregnant idea, which it must be allowed he 
in part reduced too much within the province and calculations 
of the understanding, Judging by sense: * Just as a monarch,” 
said he, “after having built a great city and embellished it 
with many and various works, when the whole is completed, 
causes a great and magnificent image of himself to be erected 
in the centre of the city, that its builder may thereby be known 
—and as all the inhabitants must honour this image in order 
thereby to express their gratitude to the founder, so the Crea- 
tor, after he had embellished the world with his manifold 
works, finally produced man as his own image, to bind together 
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all the works of creation by their common reference to man’s 
advantage. The elements, the starry host, and the invisible 
powers, Heb. i. 14, work together for the service of man. 
'Chus man was to form the common bond of union for the 
whole universe. Both worlds are knit into fellowship by the 
union of soul and body.”* Also, in his commentary on the 
epistle to the Romans, recently published, ‘Theodore expresses 
the view: “that God formed man with a view of uniting the 
visible with the invisible in one, and made him, as it were, a 
pledge of harmony in the universe. For the visible serves to 
promote his advantage, as we learn from experience itself; but 
the spiritual powers preside over the sensible, guiding them so 
as to promote our advantage.t From the position held by 
man as God’s image in the universe, he explains the different 
relations of the angelstoman. In like manneras the servants 
of the king pay all honour and respect to his image, but the 
insurgents endeavour to tear it down, so the angels maintain 
this different bearing towards God’s image in man.{ But, 
although man was furnished by God with all the requisite 
faculties for attaining and accomplishing this high destination, 
as, for example, with reason and free-will; yet still, he was 
not directly adequate to accomplish it. Human nature, fur- 
nished with these faculties, must, in the first place, in order to 
be able rightly to employ them, be interpenetrated by a prin- 
ciple of divine life. As when left to itself it is exposed, since 
it is a finite nature, to fickleness and change, it must first be 
raised above itself by means of communion with God; its 
spiritual and moral powers must first receive thereby an un- 
changeable direction, And from man this new unchangeable 
direction was to pass over to the whole spiritual creation. 
Theodore supposed generally, as we have already remarked, 
two periods of development in the whole spiritual creation, the 


* See J. Philopon. de creatione, vi. 10 and 17, and Theodoret. quest. 
in Genesini. 20. It is evident, from comparing the passages, that Theo- 
doret in this place took the greatest part of what he says from Theodore. 
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changeable state of the spiritual creation left to itself, and the 
unchangeableness of the spiritual creation interpenetrated by 
a divine principle of life.* Hence, at the first stage, the ap- 
pearance of moral evil (the probation to which beings are 
subjected in their mutability), not merely in the human nature, 
but also in the higher world of spirits. It was first through 
Christ that human nature was to be exalted to that condition 
of imperishable, immutable divine life ;—it was first through 
him, indeed, that the image of God in human nature was to 
become realized in its fullest extent, The first man, therefore, 
could possess no pre-eminence in this respect. He was by his 
own nature created mortal—as Theodore endeavoured to de- 
monstrate from the essential nature of the human organism ; 
but still God threatened the first man with death, and placed 
before him death in connection with sin, because this was a 
wholesome and salutary thing for man’s discipline. The omni- 
scient God would not otherwise have given him a command 
which he foreknew that he would not be able to keep. But 
he permitted sin, because he knew that this would in the end 
redound to man’s salvation. He proceeded with man, like the 
wisest and most affectionate father, according to a deeply laid 
scheme of education. He would lead him, by himself, to the 
consciousness of his own weakness. He would cause him to 
come, of himself, to perceive that in his then moral state he 
was unfitted to sustain an immortal existence, and that this 
would not make him happy. For this reason death was an- 
nounced to man by Godas the punishment for his disobedience, 
although God by no means first suspended death over human 
nature as the punishment of sin ; but from the beginning had 
created it mortal. Man was in the first place to become ac- 
quainted with virtue, and learn to practise it by self-develop- 
ment in the practical antagonism between good and evil.{ 


* Ap. Marium Mercatorem Excerpt. f. 100. Quod placuit Deo, 
hoe erat in duos status dividere creaturam ; unum quidem, qui preesens est, 
in quo mutabilia omnia fecit ; alterum autem, qui futurus est, cum reno- 
vans omnia ad immutabilitatem transferet, 

+ He referred to versa multoties decem millia demonum, in which 
apocryphal book he may have found this. 
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Theodore compares the state of the first man, who must be 
led, by means of a law given to him, to distinguish between 
good and evil, with the state of all his posterity, to whom laws 
have been given for the same reason. He compares the sin 
of Adam with the sins committed by his posterity in the trans- 
gression of the law. ‘¢ The example of Adam,” says he, 
&% serves to make clearly apparent the nature of the law. He 
might have partaken freely of all the fruits, had there not been 
prescribed to him a law of abstinence; and it was no sin for 
him to wish to partake of that particular fruit with the rest ; 
but when he received a law bidding him to abstain from eat- 
ing that fruit, the desire of which however was within him, 
and when he was restrained by the law, since he held it a sin 
to eat of what was forbidden,—in this, sin found a foot-hold, 
inasmuch as the law restrained from eating, but Adam would 
not look to the reverence due to the law, but believed the 
words of the tempter, and surrendered himself wholly to the 
desire of eating. And not only was this occasion of sin to 
him, but we also may learn from it, that it does not become us 
to follow the enticements of our desires.”* This passage de- 
serves notice, as clearly showing how Theodore conceived of 
the origin of the first sin wholly after the analogy of every 
other sin taking place under the ordinary conditions of human 
life. It is a characteristic exemplification of that mode of 
apprehension by the understanding after the notices of sense 
and experience, which was combined with his systematizing 
spirit. So he says concerning the necessity of the law in the 
present life, by means of which the power of discrimination 
within us is excited and called forth, since we learn what we 
have to shun and what we have to do, so that even the reason 
within us is active: ‘ Without the law, there could be no 
such thing as distinguishing between good and evil; we should, 
like the irrational brutes, do whatever immediately occurred to 
us.”{ Death, in the case of all the posterity of Adam, he 
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describes ax the punishment of each one’s own sin; as in com- 
menting on Rom. v. 18, where he says: ‘* Death becomes mas- 
ter ofall who have in any way sinned ; for although Adam’s sin 
was not the same in kind with the sins of other men, yet the 
others have not been exempted from death, but in whatsoever 
way they may have sinned, they have received on this account 
the sentence of death: for death was not threatened as the 
penalty of that particular sin, but as the punishment for all 
sin.”’* The mortal body under the dominion of sensuous 
wants he regarded as the source of many temptations to sin. 
In this sense he explains the words in Rom. v. 21, that sin 
hath reigned unto death.| Thus he explains the passage in 
Rom. v.18: “ As Adam’s sin made the rest of mankind mor- 
tal, and thereby inclined to sin; so Christ has bestowed on us 
the resurrection, so that we might live in perfect righteousness 
in an immortal nature free from all sin.” f Understanding 
the creation (kréstc) in Rom. viii. 19} as referring to the 
angels who became estranged from man by sin, and reconciled 
with him again by the redemption. he says: ‘“* When, by the 
pronunciation of the sentence, Adam became mortal, the soul 
became separate from the body, and the union of the creation 
into one whole, which was to be brought about through man, 
was dissolved,§ the higher spirits were disturbed, and they 
were not friendly to us, since we were the guilty cause of so 
great an evil. But when, in the process of time, men, con- 
tinually degenerating, drew down on themselves the sentence 
of death,|| they despaired of us, and conceived a great hatred 
towards us. Hence, moreover, they were unwilling to do 
any more for our help, turning their backs upon us as aliens. 
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What took place after this? The Lord announced to them, 
that he would work out our restoration, awaken us and make 
us immortal; so that they need not fear any change and dis- 
solution of the common bond of the creation. ‘Thus they 
were once more made joyful when they received this promise ; 
when they learned that divine grace would heal the evil 
brought about by our guilt, and abundantly restore to us what 
we had lost by our own fault ; that then the common bond of 
the universe would never again be dissolved, and the harmony 
of creation would remain indestructible. And in this hope— 
says he—they were ready to do anything for us.”* If we 
took all this in an isolated manner, and without reference to 
its connection with the whole system, we should not perceive 
here that Theodore entertained any peculiar views, differing 
from those which generally prevailed, on the connection be- 
tween sin and death. 

From this exposition of the anthropology of Theodore, it is 
plain, that in contending against the system of Augustin, he 
must have coincided in many points with the Pelagians; and 
in general, it may be said that many points of coincidence are 
to be found in their respective doctrines of human nature. 
There were the same views of the original weakness of man’s 
nature, of the consequences of the first sin, of man’s inalien- 
able freedom as opposed to the doctrine of a constraining 
grace and of predestination. But the great difference between 
the two systems was this —that in the Pelagian, the doctrine 
of a redemption and of a Redeemer had no foothold whatever ; 
while in Theodore’s system it had a thoroughly essential one, 
and indeed constituted the central point of the system. Hu- 
man nature, nay, the nature of all created spirits is, according 
to this system, so constituted from the beginning, that it could 
no otherwise than by a redemption attain to its final destina- 
tion. Only in the system of Theodore, the Redeemer does 
not, as in that of Augustin, appear pre-eminently as the 
restorer of corrupted nature, but as the author of a new crea- 
tion in the world of men and of spirits, whereby the original 
creation is raised to a higher development, extending beyond 
the limits of the finite nature. Grace appears here, not so 
much to heal and restore nature, as to exalt and to ennoble it. 
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Hence Theodore could, without any mention of original sin, 
claim for children also the fellowship of Christ, in order that 
their natures might be brought to share in those blessings 
which can flow only from this fellowship of divine life with 
him. With this idea was intimately connected, indeed, his 
peculiar mode of apprehending the person of Christ, of which 
we have spoken before. Hence, according to his theory, in 
the case of Christ, as in that of all men and of the whole 
creation, that refinement and elevation of nature which was to 
be first fulfilled in him, must be conditioned on the antecedent 
free development of that nature. And in this view of the 
work of redemption, as being pre-eminently a new ennobling 
creation, not a healing of corruption, Theodore may in fact 
have secured a point of union and sympathy generally between 
himself and what belonged peculiarly to the Oriental church 
doctrine, which in his system was only more distinetly set 
forth in opposition to other modes of apprehension, and placed 
on a more systematic foundation in connection with his whole 
doctrine of human nature. 

It is at the same time also noticeable, that while Theo- 
dore so zealously contended against the doctrine of a divine 
causality of evil, and so strenuously insisted on the doctrine of 
a self-determining freedom as the condition of all development 
in the spiritual world, still his principle led him to regard sin 
as a necessary transition point in the development of the spi- 
ritual world, while an ultimate universal destruction of sin by 
the redemption was at the same time grounded in that system ; 
which last result, as we shall see hereafter, Theodore did in 
fact actually express with clear consciousness. 

From the Antiochian school proceeded Chrysostom; who 
differed, however, from his early friend Theodore, in possess- 
ing a spirit more practical than systematic ; and this difference 
had also an influence especially on his peculiar mode of appre- 
hending the doctrines of which we are here speaking. We 
find in him that form of doctrine which chiefly prevailed in 
the Oriental church, and which sprung up there at the same 
point of time when the Pelagian controversy broke forth in 
the West. But his mild, predominantly practical, and feebly 
systematizing spirit, which was strongly disinclined to all stiff 
and harsh extremes, could also most readily blend with the 
Oriental mode of apprehension and genially work upon it. 
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The whole peculiarity of his character, the course of his life 
and training, would of themselves necessarily keep him at a 
distance from the system of Augustin. His Christian life and 
character had not been the result of any such violent crisis as 
we observed in the case of Augustin; but from his early 
youth it had harmoniously developed itself under the influence 
of a profound study of the sacred scriptures, and of pious 
friends and associates surrounding him with a gentle atmos- 
phere of Christian excitement. By a constantly applied and 
earnest self-discipline in zealous efforts to attain to the ideal 
of Christian holiness, as well as by incorporating the holy 
scriptures into his inner life, and learning to understand them 
by means of a rich inward experience, by all this he was pre- 
served from the one-sided views of the Pelagian anthro- 
pology. He had come to learn from his own inward experi- 
ence, as well as from a deeper knowledge of scripture, what 
the essential nature is of that divine principle of life which 
renovates man’s nature. The study of the ancients, and his 
own free, gentle, and amiable temper, however, had also im- 
pelled him to search after all the scattered rays of relationship 
+o God in man’s nature while yet unrenewed, and to embrace 
them with love wherever they were to be found. Charity, 
the predominant element in his heart, caused that he also, in 
contemplating the course of development of human nature 
from the beginning, should look upon the whole, chiefly from 
that point of view which led him to trace the hand of a pater- 
nal disciplinary love; and to this he felt compelled to sub- 
ordinate punitive justice. The sincere and lively feeling of 
the need of redemption, which proceeded in his case from the 
depths of the Christian spirit, led him to recognize the import- 
ance of the doctrine concerning grace; but his strong feeling 
of moral, free, self-determination impelled him, too, to set a 
high value on the free-will of man, as a necessary condition 
of all the operations of grace. A Christian stoicism, pervaded 
and ennobled, however, by the spirit of Christianity, and most 
intimately conjoined with Christian humility, animated and 
inspired him. Firm and deeply rooted in him was the con- 
viction, to which he remained true under all trials and suffer- 
ings, and which formed the great motto of his life, that no 
power could injure that man who did not wrong himself, did 
not abandon and betray his own highest interests. 
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It appeared to the moral zeal of Chrysostom an object of 
the highest importance to deprive man of every ground of 
excuse for failing to put forth moral efforts. His fields of 
practical labour at Antioch and Constantinople encouraged 
and promoted in him this bent of mind; for in these great 
cities he found many who, in the weakness of human nature, 
in the power of Satan, or of fate, sought grounds of excuse 
for their deficiencies in practical Christianity. 

These motives, from within and from without, had no small 
influence in giving direction to the development of Chrysos- 
tom’s habit of thought, especially on these subjects; and with 
his peculiar style of homiletie composition, calculated upon, 
and adapted to, immediate practical needs, his mode of ex- 
hibiting his thoughts and views depended very much on the 
predominant interest which he was pursuing for the moment. 
His essential ideas are as follows :-— 

“The first man lived like the angels, in a state of undis- 
turbed blessedness ;— hence he could the more easily lose 
sight of his dependence on God. God gave him a precept, 
for the purpose of bringing him to a sense of his dependence, 
He fell by his own moral negligence. As he had rendered 
himself unworthy of the undisturbed enjoyment of happiness, 
he was expelled from:paradise, for his own profit, that so he 
might train and discipline himself in conflict. His earlier 
state of communion with God, in a life exempt from pain and 
from care, was a type of the -immortality to which he would 
have passed without a struggle. But now his body became 
mortal, and accessible to many temptations to sin.”* Tn ex- 
plaining Romans v. 19, Chrysostom says: “This passage is 
not to be so understood, as if by the sin of one, all became 
sinners; but that the condition of human nature, which to 
the first man was a punishment, was thus transmitted to all 
his posterity. But this change redounds only to man’s profit, 
if he is not wanting as it respects his own will. He derives 
therefrom many calls to despise things perishable, to strive 
after those that are heavenly,—many opportunities for the 
development and exercise of the virtues. The examples of 
the ancient heroes of the faith prove this.” And accordingly 
Chrysostom here takes occasion to express his favourite 
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maxim,—if we but wll, not only death, but even Satan 
himself shall never harm us.* The sinning of Adam under 
circumstances so well adapted to facilitate the practice of 
goodness, as contrasted with the good actions of others per- 
formed under hard conflicts, he often brought forward as an 
illustration of the truth so constantly present to his mind, that 
everything depends on man’s will, and except through this, 
nothing from without, whether hurtful or helpful to him, can 
have any influence upon him. 

Chrysostom was deeply penetrated with the feeling of the 
need of redemption, of the need of a fellowship of life with 
Christ. With great emphasis he announced the truth, which 
he found in the epistles of Paul, as well as in his own heart, 
that justification, by which he understood not merely forgive- 
ness of sin, but also the communication of that more exalted 
dignity and worth which far transcended the powers of the 
limited finite nature, by means of the fellowship of life with 
Christ, was acquired, not by any merit or doing on the part 
of man, but by faith alone.t+ In the eighth homily on the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, § 4, he says,— Christ is the 
head, we are the body. Can there be anything intervening 
between the head and the body? He is the vine, we are the 
branches. We are the temple, he is its inhabitant. He is 
the life, we are the living. He is the light, we are the 
enlightened. All this points to union, and leaves no room for 
the least intervening space. But he felt it to be important 
also, to set everywhere distinctly forth, that to believe or not 
to believe depends on man’s self-determination ; that there 
was no such thing as a constraining grace, not conditioned in 
its operations on the peculiar bent of man’s own will; but 
that all grace is imparted according to the proportion of the 
will’s determination. Here, too, he attached the most im- 
portance to the practical element—to counteract as well a 
proud self-confidence, as moral inactivity and self-neglect. 
God draws us to himself, not by force, but with our own free- 
will—says he, in the fifth homily on John, § 4, “ Only shut 
not the door against the heavenly light, and thou shalt enjoy 
it abundantly.” ‘‘ God comes not with his gifts before our 


* }1, 10, in ep. ad Rom. s. 3. 
+ See e. g. H. VII. et VIII. ep. ad Romanos. 
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will; but if we only begin, if we only will, he gives us many 
means of salvation.’’* 

Nestorius agreed in his views of human nature more nearly 
with Chrysostom than with Theodore. During the same 
time that he was involved in the controversy on the doctrine 
concerning Christ’s person, Julian and Ceelestus, with several 
other bishops of like mind, who had been deposed as Pelagians, 
came to Constantinople ; and they had sought protection at 
the imperial court. They had also had recourse to the 
patriarch. Nestorius was not disposed, like his predecessor 
Atticus, to whom they had previously applied, to repel them 
at once, as men condemned by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities of the West. Probably also the representations 
which they themselves made of their cause, were calculated 
to render him favourably disposed towards them, looking at 
the matter from the position of his own temperate Antiochian 
Anthropology. Before deciding either for or against them, 
he wrote to the Roman bishop Coclestin, and requested of him 
a precise statement of the erroneous doctrines laid to their 
charge. He wrote twice without obtaining an answer, as 
perhaps the pride of the Roman bishop was hurt by the form 
of his interrogatory ; and this it was which did so much injury 
to the cause of Nestorius in his relations with that prelate.t 
At this time, the Marius Mercator, so often mentioned by us, 
was residing at Constantinople. He was probably a layman 
from North Africa, who had some time before taken a lively 
part in the Pelagian controversy,§ and who was at the same 

* Hom. 18 Joh. s. 3. 

+ Asmay be gathered from the extracts from his writings, and four of 
his sermons, which Marius Mereator has preserved in a Latin translation, 
and of which sermons the fourth still remains extant in the Greek ori- 
ginal under the name of Chrysostom. See his works, ed. Montf. T. X. 
His violent enemy, Marius Mercator, acknowledges himself the Anti- 
Pelagian drift. It may be that these sermons were, as he supposes, 
preached in opposition to Pelagian opinions, on oceasion of the coutro- 
versy excited through the banished Pelagian bishops at Constantinople ; 
but we are in nowise under the necessity of supposing this. Though 
there might be some reference of this sort, yet Nestorius probably had 
no design of combating the Pelagians, with whose doctrines he was so 
little acquainted ; but rather to shield himself against the charges which 
his connection with those bishops had perhaps drawn upon him. 

t See above. 

§ See Augustin’s reply to a letter of his of the year 418, ep. 163, 
among the letters of Augustin. 
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time full of suspicion as to the orthodoxy of the new patriarcli, 
and one of his first zealous antagonists. He was led by these 
+pansactions to distribute at court among the bishops and nobles 
a memorial on the Pelagian matter, which memorial had for 
its consequence, probably, at a later period, when the authority 
of Nestorius was on the decline, the expulsion of these refugees. 
The combination into which the Roman bishop entered with 
the enemies of Nestorius might perhaps render the latter more 
favourably disposed to those individuals who had met with 
persecution from the same quarter. He wrote to Coelestius a 
letter of condolence,* exhorting him, as a persecuted witness 
of the truth, to a steadfast confession, and inspiring him with 
the hope that the storms which then agitated the church, 
would also bring about a new investigation redounding to his 
own advantage. Nestorius was, indeed, at the outset, ex- 
pecting good would result from the council that was to as- 
semble at Ephesus. 

These incidents were the occasion which led the Cyrillian 
party of the council of Ephesus, out of homage to the authority 
of the Roman bishop, to condemn at the same time with 
Nestorius the two leaders, Pelagius and Ceelestius, and their 
adherents, respecting whom and their doctrines they doubtless 
knew little or nothing, and about whom they otherwise gave 
themselves little concern. But neither did the Orientals wish 
by any means to be considered as Pelagians. On the con- 
trary, their delegates at Constantinople sought to make the 
party of Cyril suspected by the Western agents as men who 
had received to their. fellowshipt heretics, Euchites, who 
taught the same doctrines as Pelagius and Coelestius.t 

It continued still to be the prevailing tendency of the 
doctrine taught in the Greek church, to preserve the medium 
between two extremes, without entering into any very precise 


* Marius Mercator has translated it. See his works, fol. 71. 

+ They knew perhaps but little about these latter ; they had doubtless 
only heard, that these men taught believers might attain to perfect holi- 
ness, and hence were led to compare the Euchites with them. 

f Te avre Qpovouyras Keasria nat Werayiv, Bungie yolg Eloy Gryouy 
’Evéouciacrai. It was by no means Pelagians, then, who were meant, but 
Euchites ; described, however, as holding the same tenets with Pelagius, 
in order to represent them, by a name better known in the West, as 
as heretics. See the letter of the delegates to bishop Rufus, ep. 170, 
among the letters of Theodoret. T. IV. ed, Halen. p. 1352. 
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determinations of the relation between free-will and grace, 
For the sake of illustration, we will here take another example, 
and bring under one view the doctrines of a distinguished 
teacher of the Alexandrian church, the abbot Isidore of 
Pelusium. ‘“ By reason of the first sin, the nature of the first 
man became subject to the dominion of punishable things and 
to the excitements of sensual pleasure. As in this state he 
went on propagating his kind, the same condition was trans- 
mitted to his posterity, and the evil was still augmented 
among men through the negligence of each man’s individual 
will.* There still remains, however, the seed of goodness + in 
human nature. They who fostered this, distinguished them- 
selves; they who suppressed it, were punished. Even for 
that which proceeds from our own will, we need the assistance 
of divine grace; but this is never wanting to any who are 
only willing to do what belongs to themselves, There may, 
doubtless, in particular cases, be such a thing as prevenient 
grace, although, according to the general rule, grace is not 
prevenient—but there is no such thing as a constraining, 
irresistible grace. The assistance of grace is not such as that 
it may not be forfeited and lost by man’s own fault; not such 
as is bestowed without any efforts of his own. The grace 
which awakens even those that are asleep, and impels even 
the not willing, will assuredly not forsake those who choose 
the good of their own accord. The words of our Lord—* All 
men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given,’ 
Matth. xix. 11, are in nowise to be so understood as if 
the better part were bestowed on many by arbitrary deter- 
mination ;{ for in that case the kingdom of heaven would not 
be the reward of conflict.”§ 


D.—Doctrine of the Sacraments, 


The history of the doctrine concerning the church, especially 
among the Latins, we have already unfolded sufficiently at 
large in the first section. In the Greek church, it is true, 
the consequences flowing from the confounding together of the 
visible and the invisible church, of which we spoke in that 
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section, were not in theory so systematically elaborated and 
carried out, and in individual instances, as in the case of 
Chrysostom and Isidore of Pelusium, there were gleams of 
a more spiritual apprehension of the notion of the church. 
Yet, on the whole, the practical church life was not less 
governed here than in the West by those principles growing 
out of the confusion of the visible and invisible church, with 
regard to the authority of an outward church, of tradition, of 
councils, and by the notions grounded thereupon respecting 
the nature and the effects of the sacraments. 

The conception of the sacraments would, of course, be at first 
extremely vague; for there was not here, as in the case of other 
doctrines, a certain subject-matter, already given, in the sacred 
scriptures, and in the Christian consciousness, which needed but 
to be more fully developed; but in this case the general con- 
ception must first be formed from particulars, by the process of 
grasping together the common relations of these particulars to 
the Christian life and consciousness. In addition to this, there 
were no fixed and settled grounds on which to determine the 
choice of those objects to themselves, which were to be brought 
under this conception; and the difficulty was moreover increased 
by the ambiguity and vagueness of the term which had been 
invented without any definite consciousness of its meaning. 
The term sacramentum grew out of the translation of the Greek 
word pvoriproy; it was employed already in the preceding 
period, by a licence allowable in the Latin use of the word, to 
denote anything consecrated to a holy use, anything considered 
holy and sacred, and then applied sometimes to holy doctrines, 
sometimes to holy symbols. Already, in the preceding period, 
this designation had been applied particularly to baptism, to 
the holy supper, and to the rite of confirmation ; but we re- 
marked, in fact, already in the preceding period the existence 
of an inclination to multiply holy symbols in the church life. 
In this present period such a multiplication of symbols was 
promoted, especially in the Greek church, by the prevailing 
liturgical, and, in connection therewith, mystico-theurgical ten- 
dency ;* as we see exemplified in the spurious writings of 


* Tt is easy to see how mysticism, according to the different traits of 
individuals, may convert the objects of sense into symbols for the expres- 
sion of its own feelings and intuitions, or even assume an attitude of 
hostility against all attempts to sensualize the spiritual and divine. 
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Dionysius the Areopagite, belonging to the fifth or sixth 
century. Augustin is entitled to the credit of having first 
introduced into this doctrine, in place of rhetorical exagger- 
ations, a greater strictness of doctrinal phraseology ; and by 
striving to seize it with clearer consciousness in its connection 
with the Christian spirit, of furnishing a counterpoise to the 
erroneous magico-theurgical tendency, which had come to 
attach itself to the apprehension of these doctrines, 

Augustin describes the sacraments as being visible signs 
representing invisible, divine things, by means of which the 
divine matter is exhibited, as it were, by writing, by outward 
language. We have in his theory, therefore, the distinction 
between the invisible divine reality, the invisible divine power, 
the communication of the divine reality itself, and the sacra- 
ment as its outward representative symbol (the res divinee 
sancte, the virtutes sacramenti, and the sacramentum), With- 
out such outward symbols no religious society can subsist, 
whether growing out of a true or of a false religion. Hence, 
such symbols were no less necessary in Christianity than in 
Judaism. The one thing is the eternal and unchangeable 
reality ; the other its changeable expression—just as words and 
written characters change, although that which they signify 
remains the same.* 

It was therefore possible for God, without departing from 
his unchangeable counsels, to allow those external forms to 
change with the vicissitudes of time, to which they were suc- 
cessively adapted. This was urged by Augustin particularly 
against the Manichzans, inasmuch as they asserted that if the 
Old Testament institutions really proceeded from the same God 
as the New Testament, they could not have been annulled by 
him. ‘The outward symbol has no power of conveying to man 
the divine reality, unless man’s inward being is succeptible of 
communion with God—a position which followed from Augus- 
tin’s doctrine concerning grace ;—and here came in the oppo- 
sition to the superstitious practices which grew out of the 


* Quid enim sunt aliud queeque corporalia sacramenta, nisi quedam 
quasi verba visibilia, sacrosancta quidem, verumtamen mutabilia et tem- 
poralia ?—In nullum nomen religionis, seu verum seu falsum, coagulari 
homines possunt, nisi aliquo signaculorum vel sacramentorum visibilium 
consortio colligentur. Augustin e, Faustum, 1. XIX. ¢. 11 et 12, and 
Tractat. 80,in Joannem. gs, 3. 
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magical effects ascribed to the sacraments, on which side the 
influence of Augustin, for the promotion of vital Christianity, 
was felt in the succeeding centuries down to the time of the 
Jansenist controversies. Nor is the divine substance so neces- 
sarily connected with the outwara signs that the grace of God 
cannot dispense with them.* But, in the usual order, the 
sacraments are the appointed means for the communication of 
the divine reality ; and whosoever despises them excludes him- 
self, by his contempt of the divine institution, from all partici- 
pation in the divine reality itself. The sacrament, as a divine 
ordinance, retains its objective significance, independent of the 
subjective character of him who receives it, as of him who 
imparts it, though it redounds only to the condemnation of the 
individual who administers or receives it unworthily. This 
position Augustin was led to set forth distinctly in his contro- 
versy with the Donatists. In reference to baptism, he often 
compared it with the sign marked upon the soldiers as an 
emblem of the imperial service, which remained ineffaceable, 
and remained even with those who were unfaithful to the service ; 
but, in that case, was only a testimony against them (the 
stigma militaris, character militaris, hence character indelebilis). 
Augustin regarded it as the peculiar mark of Christian freedom, 
as opposed to Jewish bondage, not only that Christianity, as 
the religion of the spirit, possessed but a few simple signs, easy 
to be observed, but also that in Christianity the sacraments 
were celebrated with the conscious knowledge of that which 
they imported, and hence with freedom; while in the Old 
Testament economy, on the other hand, they were celebrated 
with reverential fear and awe, without this accompanying con- 
sciousness; hence, the spirit was subservient to the outward 
symbols. The understanding of the sacrament is evinced 
in this, that it reveals to contemplation the love of God, 
and fires the heart with the love of God and of man. 
The prophets, who knew how to distinguish the sign from the 
divine thing signified, and reverenced in the former nothing 


* Quomodo et Moses sanctificat et Dominus? Non enim Moses pro 
Domino, sed Moses visibilibus sacramentis per ministerium suum; Do- 
minus autem invisibili gratia per Spiritum Sanctum, ubi est totus fructus 
etiam visibilium sacramentorum. But he pronounces it absurd to assert 
etiam istam invisibilem sanctificationem sine visibilibus sacramentis nihil 
prodesse. Queestionum in Leyiticum, 1. III. queest. 84. 
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but the latter, lived, therefore, already in the spirit of free- 
dom.* 

In respect to the number of sacraments, the way had, in 
fact, long since been prepared by the existing ideas relative to 
a particular ptiesthood, to the outward transmission of the 
Holy Spirit from the Apostles downwards by the imposition of 
hands, for apprehending the rite of ordination as holding equal 
rank with the other three sacraments.t| The mystical and 
symbolizing spirit of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings led to the 
reception of two others besides the foursacraments above noticed ; 
namely, consecration to the monastic life, and the ceremonials 
at the burial of the dead. Augustin, on the other hand, would 
be led by his correct views respecting the free spiritual worship 
of God as opposed to the slavish ceremonial religion in Judaism, 
to receive but few sacraments; as, in fact, where he speaks of 
this opposition, he names only baptism and the Lord’s Supper,t 
with the additional clause, and anything besides these if it is 
recommended in the holy scriptures. Yet, the conception 
which he had opened out of the sacrament as a holy symbol 
was still not sufficiently precise to exclude the introduction of 
many other things; and what Augustin found already existing 
in the general usage of the church, he believed might be de- 
rived either from apostolic tradition, or the divine institution 
through general councils, and hence would adopt all such 
sacred usages and signs into his conception, along with the rest. 
Hence, he sided with the Western church, where the prevailing 
rule was to allow four sacraments, which, in other respects, 


* Posteaquam resurrectione Domini nostri manifestissimum judicium 
notre libertatis illuxit, nee eorum quidem signorum operatione gravi 
onerati samus; sed queedam pauca pro multis, eademque factu facillima 
et intellectu augustissima et observatione castissima ipse Dominus et 
apostolica tradidit disciplina.— Que: unusquisque cum percipit quo refe- 
rantur, imbutus agnoscit, ut ea non carnali servitute, sed spiritali potius 
libertate veneretur. De doctrina Christiana, 1. III. s.13. Nihil tam pie 
terret animum, quam sacramentum non intellectum ; intellectum autem, 
gaudium pium parit et celebratur libere, si opus est tempori.—The right 
antithesis to the deification of the sacraments. Expositio epistole ad 
Galatos, c. 3, s. 19. Comp. ep. 54, ep. 55 and 138 ad Januarium. 

+ Thus it is placed together with baptism and the Lord’s supper, in 
Gregory of Nyssa, on the baptism of Christ. He who was before i; dy 
TOW, aogrw ci) duvdines week Keoirs chy sory ustamogpubels weds +o 
Beacioy. 
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too, fell in with his ideas;* and, in maintaining against the 
Pelagians + that obedience to the natural instinct is sanctified 
by the religious and moral reference of the marriage union, he 
was led accordingly to reckon the solemnization Fike marriage 
among the sacraments, which, perhaps, might seem to him to 
be sanctioned by the use of the word pvarioroy in this reference 
in the epistle to the Ephesians 31 and, at all events, the higher 
Christian conception of marriage lay at the basis of what is 
there said. 

As it respects the doctrine concerning baptism, from which, 
for reasons stated under the preceding ‘period, the doctrine of 
regeneration was not severed, we must observe that the difference 
here again became strongly marked, which we discern in the 
views of the Eastern compared with those of the Western 
church, with regard to human nature and the doctrine of 
redemption ; namely, that in the Western church, with original 
sin, the negative effect of the redemption in procuring deliver- 
ance from anise : and in the Eastern church, on the other hand, 
the positive effect of the redemption considered in the light of 
a new creation, were made especially prominent. ‘Thus : Gre- 
gory of N Jazianzus§ calls baptism a more divine exalted crea- 
tion than the original formation of nature.|| Thus, too, Cyrill 
of Jerusalem, addressing the candidate for baptism, says: ‘ If 
thou believest, thou not only obtainest the forgiveness of sins, 
but thou effectest also that which isabove man. ‘Thou obtainest 
as much of grace as thou canst hold.” This difference would 
be strongly ‘marked, especially in the case of infant baptism. 
According to the North-A ric an scheme of doctrine, which 
taught that all men were from their birth, in consequence of 
the ¢ euilt and sin transmitted from Adam, subjected to the same 
condemnation, that they bore within them the principles of all 
sin, deliverance from original sin and inherited guilt would be 
made particularly prominent in the case of infant baptism, as 
in the case of the baptism of adults; and this was favoured by 
the ancient formula of baptism, which, however, originated ina 


* See c.ep. Parmenian. 1. II. ¢. 13. 
+ When these accused him of making marriage itself a sinful thing 
through his idea of the concupiscentia as spr inging out of sin. 
+ De nuptiis et concupiscentia, 1. 1. ¢. 17. 
5 Orat. 40, de baptismo. 
i WAdous Seiarege nah T75 mourns ixpndorega. 
4 Cateches. ie @. 17, 18. losis nal c& vortp dvdowsroy. 
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period when infant baptism had as yet no existence, and had 
been afterwards applied, without alteration, to children, because 
men shrunk from undertaking to introduce any change in the 
consecrated formula established by apostolical authority, though 
Christians were by no means agreed as to the sense in which 
they applied this formula. Accordingly, says Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, to children baptism isa seal (a means of securing human 
nature in the germ against all moral evil by the higher prin- 
ciple of life communicated to it); for adults it is, moreover, 
forgiveness of sin and restoration of the image degraded and 
lost by transgression.* Hence, he looks upon infant baptisin 
as a consecration to the priestly dignity, which is imparted to 
the child from the beginning, that so evil may gain no advan- 
tage over him.t In a homily addressed to the neophytes 
Chrysostom specifies ten different effects of grace wrought in 
baptism ; and then he complains of those who make the grace 
of baptism consist simply in the forgiveness of sin.t ‘True, 
the difference here becomes manifest between the more rheto- 
rical Chrysostom and the systematic Augustin; for the latter 
would have referred those ten specifications to one fundamental 
conception, in which they might all be summed up together, 
But at the basis of this difference lay that other, which has 
already been noticed, in respect to the general mode of Chris- 
tian intuition. Hence Chrysostom adds: It is for this reason 
we baptize also infants, though they are not, like others, 
stained with sin, that so holiness, justification, adoption, heir- 
ship, and brothership with Christ may be imparted to them 
through Christ, that so they may be members of Christ.§ 
These words of Chrysostom are, indeed, known to us onl 

in the Latin translation, and through a citation of the Pelagian 
writer Julian. But their genuineness is evinced by the fact 
that Augustin had nothing to object to them on that score, 


* ois poy chore ounevors aPoauryis, Trois TEA E1OTEQ0I5 TAY NAixiay xa) aeic pce 
xa) Werovons sixovos diam rnvy xaxlay tmavoobucis. Orat. 40, f. 640. 

+ M1 AaBirw xelgov Nn xanie tx Beidous ayiacbiro. i. c. 648. 

{ Vides quot sunt baptismatis largitates; et nonnulli deputant, 
celestem gratiam in peccatorum tantum remissione consistere ; nos 
autem honores computavimus decem. 

§ Hae de causa etiam infantes baptizamus, cum non sint coinquinati 
peceato, ut eis addatur sanctitas, justitia, adoptio, hereditas, fraternitas 
Christi, ut ejus membra sint. 

|| Vid. Augustin. c. Julianum, |, I. s. 21. 
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but must seek to deprive Pelagianism of this support by giving 
the passage another interpretation. And, in truth, this passage 
strictly accords with the peculiar character already noticed, 
belonging to the type of doctrine not only of the Oriental 
church generally, but of Chrysostom in particular. Julian 
was wrong in explaining the words of Chrysostom wholly 
according to his own sense, as if Chrysostom had meant to say 
that human nature is still born in the same state as it was at 
first; for this is, in fact, at variance with his doctrine con- 
cerning the innocence (d7afeia) lost by the sin of the first man 
(see above). But if Julian was wrong in this single respect, 
that he contemplated the words wholly out of their connection 
with Chrysostom’s entire mode of thinking on doctrinal mat- 
ters, Augustin, on the other hand, manifestly tortured them, 
when he explained them according to hzs system, as referring 
barely to the absence of actual, personal sin; for in this 
ease, the antithesis made by Chrysostom would, in fact, not 
hold good. 

Isidore of Pelusium also replies to the question, why infants, 
who are without sin, should be baptised,* in the following way. 
Some, who took too narrow a view of the matter,{ said it was 
th at they might be cleansed from the sin transmitted to them 

from Adam. This, indeed, he said, was not to be denied, but 
it was not the only reason. This would still be a thing not so 
great after all; but there would be besides many other gracious 
gifts communicated to them, which far exceed any “possible 
attainments of human nature. nee were not only delivered 
from the punishment of sin, but, moreover, had imparted to 
them a divine regeneration, adoption, justification, { fellowship 
with Christ. The remedy amounted to far more than the 
mere removal of an evil.§ 

Theodore of Mopsuestia seized in this case upon only one 
side or moment of the Oriental church doctrine, which moment, 
in infant baptism, was ever made the more prominent one ; but 
the other he dropped entirely, as his system required that he 
should. It is, according to his doctrine, the same state of 


* Hp: vy. 195 

1 Dincoroydince 

{ Aizziwoss, here used, beyond doubt, in the sense of Augustin, viz. the 
making just, making holy by union with Christ. 
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human nature, mutable and liable to temptation, in which the 
first man was created (see p. 414) and in which all infants are 
born. Baptism in the case of adults has a two-fold purpose, 
to bestow on them the forgiveness of sin, and to exalt them by 
fellowship with Christ to a participation in his freedom from 
sin, and his moral immutability, which is the passing over 
from the first portion of the development of life in humanity, 
into the second, which is fully entered upon only at the general 
restoration (see page 417). ‘That which is received at baptism 
is the principle and pledge of that freedom from sin (anamar- 
tesia) which will then first come to be fully realized. In the 
case of infant baptism, then, the forgiveness of sin, according 
to Theodore’s doctriné, does not properly come into considera- 
tion ; but its purpose and object is simply the imparting of that 
new and higher life, exempt from sin, of which the entire 
human nature stands in need. He distinguishes, accordingly, 
a two-fold meaning of the forgiveness of sin, to the bestowment 
of which the formula of baptism refers.* He supposed, there- 
fore, in this latter respect, the same supernatural communication 
in the case of infant baptism as in the case of the baptism of 
adults: though, following out the natural bent of his acute 
and discriminating understanding, he carefully distinguished 
here, too, that which is merely the symbol and vehicle, from 
that which is the working principle, lest that should be as- 
cribed to the magical operation of the water, which could only 
be ascribed to the agency of the Holy Spirit.t The water, he 
maintained, according to the comparison employed by Christ 


* So Theodore, in his address to the neophytes : Renatus, alter factus 
es pro altero, non jam pars Adam, mutabilis ét peccatis circumfusi; sed 
Christi, qui omnino inculpabilis per resurrectionem factus est. Act. 1V. 
Concil. cecumen. V. ¢. 36. Ado adicss ray aaeriav, ray ply cov oe- 
menrywtvery, chy S& xy ch vemeorncicy, aderty ayecgrioy TeAsiay xe} xUCaTATny 
nal dvalgeow aumerias ravrsan. (The ambiguity which is attached to the 
Greek word ders by its etymology here came to his assistance.) 
Hegdro mtv teGavilerber dad cis nar xy deomorny Xeiordy cixovopias xnd 
ty appaBavos nuiv didorbar: cé%er Adoras ds TeAsins xual tx’ abrois toryois 
wel by TH pare Thy dvacracw aroxardocactl, rte fis iva Ting ney nar 
nyesis nal re Boton BawrriGonsbee, 

+ The water 70 & 3 TAngovras +d teyov; the mien & rH Darr rhy 
oixsiay wAngody eveoysiay’ rovrov 9% Yvexce nerd by 7 Purricueci rd jaky 
Tye were Tareds xa) viod bvouecCousy, rouds Iuros ob Menvhsda, ae 
Palvecber, ori +d mtv obpBorov xe) psias vives Syexey TUoUrenpdiverttl, rd oF 
ws tvegryouy irinaarouucte., 
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in his conversation with Nicodemus, stood related to the 
creative power of God in the new and higher birth, as the 
body of the mother to the creative power of God in the natural 
birth.* 

This mode of apprehension was adopted, as we learn parti- 
cularly from the explanations of Coelestius and of Julian, by 
the Pelagians ; though it did not in their system rest upon the 
same foundation as in the Oriental and in the Antiochian 
systems. In this way we must understand what Ccelestius 
says in the creed which he sent to Rome: “ Infants must, ac- 
cording to the rule of the universal church, and according to 
the declaration of the Gospel, be baptized in order to the 
forgiveness of sin. Since our Lord has determined that the 
kingdom of heaven can be bestowed only on the baptized, and 
since the powers of nature are not adequate to this, it must be 
the free gift of grace.” It is clear that Ccelestius, in denying 
that any sinfulness adhered to infants, could understand baptism 
for the forgiveness of sins in this case only after the same 
manner with Theodore of Mopsuestia; and, accordingly, he 
understood also, in like manner with the latter, by the kingdom 
of heaven, that which transcends the limits of human nature, 
that which can only be bestowed upon it by a higher commu- 
nication from God. Thus the Pelagian Julian, though he 
absolutely denied the possibility of any forgiveness of sins in 
the case of infants, could still declare that baptism, having been 
once instituted by Christ, must be acknowledged as universally 
valid and necessary for every age; that eternal condemnation 
awaited every one who denied that this rite was profitable also 
for children.t 

The grace of baptism, said he, is everywhere the same; but 
its effects appear different, according to the different relations 
and circumstances of the subjects of it. In some, the negative 
effect, the forgiveness of sin, must precede the positive, the 
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+ Augustin. De peccato originis, ¢. v. 

+ Nos gratiam Christi, id est baptisma ex quo ritum ejus Christus 
instituit, ita necessariam omnibus in commune wtatibus confiteri, ut qui- 
cunque eam utilem etiam parvulis negat, eterno feriamus anathemate. 


Opus imperfect. ¢. Julian, 1. HI. ¢. 149. 
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exaltation of man’s nature. In infants the effect is only to 
ennoble the nature which remains in its original condition of 
goodness.”* Although it would be natural for the Pelagians, 
according to the principles of their system, to ascribe to bap- 
tism, as being an external act, a merely symbolical import, yet 
they did not find it possible to disentangle themselves wholly 
from the church tradition of their period ; but they sought to 
reconcile what they found in that tradition, as they best could, 
with their own principles, which had arisen in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. Moreover, with regard to the relations of the 
divine matter to the external sign, of regeneration to outward 
baptism, they had precisely the same notions which were the 
prevailing ones in the church; for this becomes sufficient] 
clear from what they taught respecting the effects of infant 
baptism ; and Julian expressed himself on this point with dis- 
tinctness and precision. t 

On the one hand, the doctrine which, ever since the time of 
Cyprian, by the habit of confounding the inward grace with its 
outward sign in baptism, had become predominant, especially 
in the North-A frican church, the doctrine of the damnation of 
unbaptized infants, appeared to the Pelagians as something 
revolting, something Whereby a tyrannieal arbitrary will was 
imputed to the divine Being. But, on the other hand, they 
must themselves, however, according to the theory just unfolded, 
suppose the higher grace of participating in the highest stage 
of blessedness in the kingdom of heaven was conditioned solely 
on the obtaining of baptism ; and even they found this asserted 
in the words of Christ to Nicodemus, as even they made no 
distinction of the baptism of the Spirit from the baptism with 
water. Accordingly they must of necessity affirm, with regard 
to unbaptized infants, that although free and exempt from 
punishment, they were still excluded from that higher state of 
being, and attained only to a certain intermediate state. ‘This 


* L.c.s. 151. Que tamen gratia, quoniam etiam medicina dicitur, 
facit alios ex malis bonos; parvulos autem, quos creat condendo bonos, 
reddit innovando adoptandoque meliores. /Bqualiter cunctis a se imbutis 
adoptionis et sanctificationis et promotionis dona conferre. L, ¢, If 10. 
c. 116. 

+ When he says of baptismal grace: Infusa semel uno virtutis sue im- 
petu atque compendio diversa et plurima delet crimina, Opus imper- 
fectum, 1. II. c, 212, 
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was what Ceelestius really meant to say in the declarations above 
cited. 

And to the same result on this subject must every one have 
been led, who was inclined to adopt the Oriental mode of con- 
sidering the effects of baptism, and would consistently follow 
out the matter to a definite conclusion; unless he supposed a 
universal redemption or restoration as the final end, to which 
that intermediate state was destined to prove a point of transi- 
tion for unbaptized infants. Such an intermediate state 
Gregory Nazianzen also assigned for those who were unbap- 
tized through no fault of their own.* Augustin himself had 
once entertained a like opinion.| Ambrose of Milan{ believed, 
also, that it was necessary to infer from the words of Christ to 
Nicodemus, that none could enter into the kingdom of heaven 
without baptism; but it was his opinion, though he had no 
confidence in it, that unbaptized infants would be exempted 
from punishment. Pelagius himself shrunk from expressing 
any decided opinion on this point, though by logical thinking 
it was absolutely out of his power to avoid that consequence 
of his principles. He affirmed of unbaptized children, that of 
one thing he was sure, namely, that they could not, as innocent 
beings, suffer punishment consistently with the divine justice ; 
but what would become of them, was more than he knew, 
doubtless because he was of the opinion that no distinct 
declaration on this point could be found in the sacred scrip- 
tures.§ 

But then Augustin could, however, not without good reason, 
accuse.the Pelagians of inconsistency, when they charged the 
advocates of the doctrine of absolute predestination with im- 
puting arbitrary will to God, while they themselves were still 
more involved in this error, by supposing that God excluded 
innocent beings from the kingdom of heaven, which he be- 
stowed on others who were in no respect more worthy of it. 
The notion, moreover, of an intermediate place between the 
state of woe and the kingdom of heaven, was a thing altogether 
unscriptural and incredible in itself: for man, being .in the 


* Orat. 40, + Sect. 1. III. de libero arbitrio, c. 23. 

+ De Abrahamo, 1. II. s. 84. 

§ Quo non eant, scio, quo eant, nescio. And perhaps he meant the 
same thing by his words in the letter to Innocent, bishop of Rome: in 
perpetuam certamque vitam renasci eum, qui natus sit ad incertam, 
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image of God, was destined to find his bliss in communion with 
God, and out of that communion could be no otherwise than 
wretched.* The Council of Carthage, a.p. 418, finally con- 
demned, in its IT, Canon, the doctrine concerning such an 
intermediate state for unbaptized children, on the ground, that 
nothing could be conceived as existing between the kingdom 
of God and perdition; but then, too, according to the doc- 
trine of this council, the eterna] perdition of all unbaptized 
infants was ex pressly affirmed—a consistency of error revolting 
to the natural sentiments of humanity. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that this particular passage of the canon is wanting 
in a portion of the manuscripts, 

But such being the prevailing doctrine concerning baptism, 
reflecting minds must now have been struck with the difficulty 
of conceiving how a divine influence could take effect in the 
case of infants devoid of all conscious moral action of their 
own. Augustin, by means of his correct principles, above 
explained, respecting the essence of sacraments, might have 
found out a better way, if he had not been fettered by the 
authority of the church doctrine. His reply, indeed, explains 
nothing ; but it proceeds from a profound feeling of the essen- 
tial nature of Christian fellowship. He says: The faith of 
the church, which consecrates infants to God in the spirit of 
love, takes the place of their own faith ; and albeit they pos- 
sess as yet no faith of their own, yet there is nothing in their 
thoughts to hinder the divine efficacy.”+ His scheme, then, 
amounted to this: that as the child, ere its corporeal and in- 
dependent existence was fully developed, was Supported by the 
vital forces of nature in its bodily mother, so, ere it came to 
the independent development of its spiritual being in its own 
consciousness, it is supported by the heightened vital forces of 
that spiritual mother, the church—an idea, which would in- 
volve some truth, supposing the visible church corresponded 
to its ideal, when applied, without being so literally under- 
stood, to infant baptism. 

With regard to the doctrine of the holy supper, we find in 

* Augustinus : Nunquam explicant isti, qua justitia nullum peccatum 
habens imago Dei separetur a regno Dei, De peccatorum meritis et re- 
missione, 1. I. c. 30. Hoe novum in ecclesia, prius inauditum est, esse 
vitam eternam preeter regnum celorum, esse salutem aternam preeter 
regnum Dei. Sermo 294, 

+ Nullus obex contrariz cogitationis, ep. 23, ad Bonifacium. 
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this period almost precisely the same gradations in the notions 
respecting the relations of the external signs to the things 
signified, as in the period preceding. In this period, too, the 
idea chiefly predominant was that of a supernatural com- 
munion, in part spiritual and in part corporeal, with Christ, 
by means of the intimate interpenetration of the bread and 
wine by the body and blood of Christ. As in the former 
period this view was most distinctly expressed by Irenzeus and 
Justin Martyr, so in the present it was most strongly asserted 
by Cyrill of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, Nilus, Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, and Ambrose of Milan. Thus Cyrill of Jerusalem 
declares it to be the purpose of the sacrament of the supper, 
that we should take within us the body and blood of Christ, 
Christ himself ;* that by the body and blood of Christ passing 
over into our members, we may become partakers of the 
divine nature, be sanctified in body and soul.f Chrysostom 
says that we may be not only united with our Saviour by 
love, but in our entire nature blended with his body.t He 
contemplates the institution of the eucharist as a proof of the 
greatest love of our Saviour to men, of his will to be united to 
them, and to impart himself to them in the most intimate 
manner, to cause his own body to pass over into their entire 
nature. He gave himself not only to be seen, but also to be 
touched and to be partaken of by those who desire him.§ So 
Hilary of Poictiers affirms that between Christ and believers 
there exists not only a unity of will, but a natural union, (not 
only per concordiam voluntatis, but also per naturee veritatem, ) 
partly because Christ assumed human nature, and partly be- 
cause in the eucharist he gives his body, and thereby his divine 
life residing therein to believers.| 

True, these church-teachers sometimes have recourse to 


Becwpor nah civeinor Xourrov, KelgroPagos. 
Cateches. myst. 4. 
Els tzeivay dyanepucbapey THY TUL0 102 “ar “To TO Tony (nk. 
§ Hom. 46 in Joann. 

|| Hilarius de trinitate, 1. VIII. s. 13. Quomodo non naturaliter in 
nobis existimandus est, qui et naturam carnis nostra jam inseparabilem 
sibi homo natus assumsit, et naturam carnis sue ad naturam eternitatis 
sub sacramento nobis communicandz carnis admiscuit. He would impart 
to us the natura eternitatis, his own divine essence, in imparting to us 
his body in the sacramental form—the same that Irenzeus called fywous 
Tos aplagri«y. 
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figures, for the purpose of describing the efficacy of the con- 
secration at the Lord’s supper, which seem to indicate a pro- 
per transubstantiation, like the change of the water to wine at 
the marriage feast at Cana;* and they employ expressions 
which might denote transubstantiation.f But these terms were 
also frequently employed to indicate another change to some- 
thing more exalted, not precisely a transubstantiation ; and 
especially, in the rhetorical light of church-teachers, who 
would fain set forth in strong language the wonderful nature 
of the transaction, such expressions should not be too rigidly 
interpreted. Even in the case of these comparisons, every- 
thing turns upon the point to be illustrated, namely, that by a 
miracle the substance present becomes something other than it 
was before, no matter in what particular sense this is to be 
understood. These comparisons are counterbalanced by others, 
which totally contradict the notion of transubstantiation ; as, 
for instance, the comparison with the anointing oil used in 
confirmation, or with the higher consecration bestowed on the 
water in baptism.t The disputes concerning the two natures 
in Christ gave the first occasion for entering into a more dis- 
tinct exposition of the conceptions respecting the relation of 
the bread and wine to the body and blood of Christ ; for those 
who affirm the union of two natures unchangeably persisting 
in their essence, sought to make this clear by introducing the 
comparison of the Lord’s supper. As the symbols of the body 
and blood of Christ, says Theodoret, remain in their original 
substance and form, admit of being seen and felt as precisely 
the same as they were before, but the contemplation of the 
spirit and of faith sees in them that which they have become ; 
and they are also adored § as that which they are to faith.|| 


* See Cyrill. Cateches. 22. Ambros. de mysteriis, ¢. 9. 

+ As, for example, Heraroisy, Cyrill. Cateches. 23, transfiguratio in 
corpus et sangumem. Ambros. de incarnationis dominice sacramento, 
1. I. c, iv. s. 23, de fide, 1. IV. c. x. s. 124. 

{ See Cyrill. Cateches, 21, s. 3. 

§ See vol. ii. and Ambros. de Spiritu Sancto, I. III. c. xis. 79, caro 
Christi, quee in mysteriis adoratur. 

|| Theodoret, in the second dialogue of his *"Evavords: Méves tr) cfs 
porsous ovolas xa) ron oxnuares xal rod eidove xx) our td iors xel “Tre, 
ole mal aedrigoy yy yorirces DE Anse inivero xal rioreveras xer} TLOTKVVEIT El, 
as susie ovra reo wiorsieres. Ed, Hal. T. LV. p- 126. Thus, too, the 
paraBoan 7H sxeégirs is opposed to the wzraford ris Cucews. Dialog. 1 Essa 
-V.p. 26. The first unfolding of views of this sort would be found in 
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Even Gelasius, a Roman bishop, towards the close of the 
fifth century, explained his views after the same manner.* 

Gregory of Nyssa might in this respect undoubtedly con- 
stitute an exception. While aiming in his catechetical dis- 
quisition, (Adyoc Karnxnrexoc) ¢. 87, to explain the way in 
which bread and wine became the body and blood of Christ, 
and particularly to solve the difficulty, -how, the body of 
Christ, being one, is distributed among so many thousand 
believers in the world, and still remains one and the same and 
complete, he is led to an exposition which seems to presuppose 
a transubstantiation, and which, moreover, was seized upon by 
the later theory of the transformation of the bread among the 
Greeks. It was this—that in like manner as, during the life 
of Jesus on earth, the natural means of nourishment, bread and 
wine, were transmuted into the essence of the body united 
with the deity, through the power of the divine Logos, but 
mediately by that natural process whereby the means of 
nourishment are converted into flesh and blood ; so, at pre- 
sent, the same effect is produced, bread and wine is converted 
into the body of the Logos, by the same power of the Logos, 
only working at present in the way of an immediate miracle. 
Yet he, also, was still certainly very far from holding fast, 
with clear consciousness, the idea which seemed to be here 
lying at bottom; for in his sermon on the baptism of Christ, 
he makes use of comparisons which are grounded on a totally 
different idea, as, for instance, the heightened efficacy of the 
consecration of the baptismal water, of the anointing oil, of 
ordination. It is also deserving of remark, how little in the 
case of this theologian,{ in other respects so systematic, these 
particular doctrines were carried out in coherence with his 
Chrysostom, if the fragment of a letter of his to the monk Cesarius, 
which must have been aimed against the Apollinarists, were really 
genuine. But this letter was most probably interpolated on occasion of 
the controversy concerning the two natures, Yet a comparison which 
Nilus, the disciple of Chrysostom, employs, indicates the same mode of 
apprehension; as a document, after having been signed by the emperor, 
is called a sacra, so ordinary bread and wine, after the consecration and 
inward working of the Holy Spirit, is called the body and blood of 
Christ. Lib. I. ep. 44. 

* De duabus naturis in Christo, adversus Eutychem et Nestorium, in 
the Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. VIII.: In divinam transeunt, Spiritu Sancto per- 
ficiente, substantiam, permanente tamen in sua proprietate natura. 

+ T. III. f. 370. { Ep. iv. ad Serapionem. 
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peculiar principles; for his ideas concerning the character of 
Christ’s glorified body (see above, vol. iv. p- 97), would have 
easily led him to dispose of the difficulty above noticed by him 
in an altogether different way; but that idea of the repetition 
of the incarnation of the Logos which had taken possession of 
his mind, did not leave room for him here to think of Christ’s 
glorified body. 

The idea of a union with Christ presents itself already, 
under a form in which it appears to be less sensuously appre- 
hended, in the writings of Athanasius. From John vi. 62, he 
endeavours to show that according to that passage the partaking 
of the flesh and of the blood of Christ was not to be understood 
in the literal sense. Christ, he says, mentions on this occasion 
his ascension to heaven for the very purpose of turning away 
men’s minds from sensuous notions, and leading them to the 
idea of a spiritual nourishment ;* inasmuch as Christ commu- 
nicates himself to each after a spiritual manner.t The addition, 
“as the preservative to a blessed resurrection,” { shows that he 
also conceived of a higher principle of life being communicated 
to the body, by means of the contact with Christ. 

The doctrine of the North-African church, as we have 
already described it in the preceding period, we once more 
meet with in Augustin. He explains the words of institution 
as follows:—that Christ’s body was the same thing as the 
symbol of his body.§ He says that the expression, to give his 
body and flesh to eat, contains a bold figure, and that the sense 
which lies at bottom must be expounded according to the 
analogy of faith. According to the analogy of the religious 
use of language, by virtue of which the sacramental sign is 
substituted for the thing itself, in the same way, for example, 
as the sacramentum fidei is substituted for faith itself in the 
case of children who are as yet incapable of faith, according to 


* The term svsvuerixdy is not restricted, indeed, to the meaning 
“ spiritual,” but may also denote Supernatural as opposed to natural, 
sensible nourishment. 

T Uvevmarinds cvadidorbas 

TL Dvraxriosy cis dvioracsy Cwns. 

§ Non enim Dominus dubitavit dicere: hoc est corpus meum, cum 
signum daret corporis sui. In the like connection as when he says 
“Petra erat Christus” is equivalent to significabat Christum. (C. Adi- 
mantum, c. 12. 

| Contra adversarium legis et prophetarum, 1. II. ¢. 9. 
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this analogy the symbol of Christ’s body is put for the body 
itself.* But although Augustin, in the case of the eucharist, 
as everywhere else, considered the consecrated outward elements 
as symbols merely, clearly separating. and holding apart the 
sacramentum and the res sacramenti, yet he at the same time 
supposed, as in the case of the sacraments generally so in the 
case of the eucharist in particular, a divine matter united with 
the holy symbols, and which is communicated to the believing 
heart. ‘The res sacramenti is the uniting of the faithful as 
members withtheir One great Head,andthe fellows hipgrounded 
therein of the faithful with each other r, as members of one body ; 
therefore their union into one community of the saints.| By 
the body of Christ in the eucharist Augustin understands the 
spiritual body of the members united with Christ as the head. 
To the question how Christ, who died and rose again, sits at 
the right hand of God, and will come again to judgment, can 
here distribute his body—to this question he gives an entirely 
different answer from that of Gregory of Nyssa. According 
to his spiritual mode of apprehending the doctrine of the Lord’s 
supper, there could be no difficulty on this point. By point- 
ing to the spiritual sense as the only correct one, he had at 
once answered the question. On this very account was the 
transaction called a sacrament, because one thing is presented 
to the eye of sense, and another thing discerned by the eye of 
the spirit.{ Hence Christ said to the Jews when he should be 
seen to ascend up where he was before, then they would be 
obliged to understand that he could only have spoken of a 
spiritual communication, of a fellowship of divine life.§ The 
flesh profiteth nothing—that is, without the spirit. The 
flesh was only the vessel through which the spirit wrought, 
through which Christ communicated himself to us.|| Christ is 
eternal life, and in his flesh and blood gives himself. Augus- 


ie) 


* See 1. III. de trinitate, c. x. s. 19 et 20, ep. 98. 

+ Hune cibum et potum vult intelligi societatem corporis et membro- 
rum suorum, quod est sancta ecclesia.—Corpus Christi si vis intelligere, 
apostolum audi dicentem fidelibus: vos autem estis corpus Christi et 
membra, mysterium vestrum in mensa dominica positum est, mysterium 
vestrum accipitis. 

t Ideo dicuntur sacramenta, quia in eis aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur. 

§ Certe vel tune intelligetis, quia gratia ejus non consumitur morsibus. 

|| Si caro nihil non prodesset, verbum caro non fieret, ut inhabitaret 
in nobis. Caro vas fuit; quod habebat, attende, non quod erat, 
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tin distinguishes the inward and the outward manducation of 
the supper (manducare intus et foris). The former is the 
privilege only of believers ;* but the unbelieving and the un- 
worthy receive nothing but the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ.t 

Next we find a more spiritual apprehension of this doctrine 
in those church-teachers on whose theological education the 
study of Origen had exerted a decided influence ; from which 
number, however, it is evident, from what has been said, 
Gregory of Nyssa} must be excepted, although on other sub- 
jects he accords very nearly with Origen. Gregory Nazian- 
zen calls the eucharist an archetype of the great mystery of the 
sacrifice of Christ ;$ the symbol of the sacrifice by which the 
salvation of mankind had been wrought out.|| Assuredly, 
however, he conceived in connection with this a higher divine 
influence, as is sufficiently evident from looking at the eonnec- 
tion of his ideas relative to the priesthood, and to sacrifice ; 
and this is confirmed, moreover, by certain individual expres- 
sions of his concerning the effects of the eucharist, as when he 
calls it a sacrifice, by which we enter into fellowship with 
Christ, into fellowship with his sufferings and his divine 
nature,{/—the holy transaction which exalts us to heaven.** 
He accordingly supposes a certain sanctifying influence of the 
Logos, which, by virtue of the words pronounced by the priest, 
becomes united with the symbols of the bread and wine ; and 
in so far then as the outward symbols, as vehicles of this super- 


* Habe fidem, et teeum est quem non vides. 

+ Sermo 235, 272. Tractat, 26, Evang. Joh. 

{ At the same time, however, this mode of apprehension does not 
appear, with him, to be an entirely isolated thing, but stands strictly 
connected with his whole system; for in this is made distinctly promi- 
nent the fundamental idea, that as the principle of corruption (péoga) 
was propagated in human nature from the first Sin; so, in opposition to 
this, the principle of incorruption (apéagcia), proceeding from Christ, must 
pervade the entire human nature as the first fruits (drdevn) of the new 
creation. Yet another modification of this idea might, indeed, have 
offered itself to him, corresponding to that notion of the character of 
Christ’s glorified body, explained above on page 97. 

§ Orat.i.f. 88. Tay Miyaroy Muorneloy ayrirumroy. 

|| Toso: ras tuts carneias. Orat. xvit. f. 273. 

“(Orate aint. Z0NunAva re nusis Xewrd nowevotuer, xa) easy rabnunkroy 
wal <7 Seorhros. 

*E "Ava Ploovca wucraywyle, Orat. xvi. f. 273. 
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natural sanctifying impartation of the Logos, are substituted 
in place of the real body of Christ, they are called the body 
and blood of Christ.* Eusebius of Ceesarea probably distin- 
guishes, like his teacher Origen,} the sensible and the spiritual 
eucharist. In reference to the former he says: it is enjoined 
upon Christians to celebrate the remembrance of Christ’s 
sacrifice by the symbols of his body and blood.{ In reference 
to the latter he thus paraphrases the words of Christ in the 6th 
chapter of John’s gospel: “ Think not that I am speaking of 
the body which I bear with me, as if this must be eaten. Nei- 
ther think that I bid you drink my sensible and bodily blood ; 
but know that the very words which I have spoken to you are 
spirit and life, so that my words and doctrines themselves are 
my flesh and blood. He who, by appropriating to himself these 
becomes, so to speak, nourished with the bread from heaven, will 
be made a partaker of the heavenly life.’’§ 


E.— Doctrine of the last things. 


In respect to the doctrine concerning the last things it is to 
be observed that the notions respecting disciplinary or purgatory 
sufferings, which in the East and West had already in the pre- 
ceding period shaped themselves out into different forms froma 
commixture of Persico-J ewish and Christian ideas, passed over 
into this period also. It was supposed that the doctrine of a 
purgatorial fire was to be found in Malachi iii., and in 1 Corin- 
thians iii. 12.|| In connection with the notion of a dead faith, 
and the confounding together of the conceptions of the visible 
and of the invisible church, this doctrine, as had happened 
before, under a Jewish-Christian mode of apprehension, that 


* See ep. 240, ad Amphilochium, among the few letters which are in- 
serted at the beginning of the first volume of his works: “Oray asyw 
xabiruns cov Aoyov" bray avamanTH To Tope xo) aie Tens Oeororindy, 
uri txav 7d Eigos. These words, no doubt, admit of being understood, 
according to the mode of apprehension already noticed, as referring to a 
repeated incarnation (ivecgxwo.s): but we must consider too, that Gre- 
gory was much addicted to rhetorical exaggeration. 

+t See vol. II. p. 393. 

+ Demonstrat. evangel. lib. I. ¢. 10. f. 39. 

§ Theol. eccles. 1. III. ¢. 12, 

|| Vid. Cyrill. cateches. 15, S.9: Mie doxpacrinoy riiv avtgaxwy before 
the last judgment. Pcenee quedam purgatorie. De civitate Dei, 1. 
DO.G th NEO. dato Sy OFF 
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for example of the Clementines, was abused in being made the 
foundation of the false view, that whoever was a member of 
the orthodox Catholic church, and at the same time led a 
vicious life, would possess this advantage over the unbelieving, 
that although he needed to pass through such a purification after 
death, he would stillin the end attain to salvation. Thus the 
passage, just mentioned, in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
Was So misconstrued that it was supposed it might be affirmed 
of him who united with the pretended faith in Christ every 
species of vice, that he built on the foundation, which is Christ. 
The moral zeal of Pelagius against an error so practically mis- 
chievous led him to contend against the doctrine of such an 
ignis purgatorius, as may be gathered from his declaration 
which he made at the synod of Diospolis.* Augustin sought 
to guard this doctrine against such misinterpretations.+ He 
considered that passage in the first epistle to the Corinthians as 
referring immediately to the purification by means of trials in 
the present life of those who, though inspired by love to Christ, 
were still not as yet so penetrated by it as to have their hearts 
entirely cleansed from the love of earthly things ; for, in order 
that Christ should really be the foundation, it was required that 
the love to him should over-balance all other interests, and that 
the soul should be ready to sacrifice everything for him.t Such 
a proof of purification continuing to go on even after death, 
but only in the case of those who, in the sense just de- 
scribed, had made Christ the basis of their life, he considered 
to be a supposable thing ; so that many believers attained to 
the state of blessedness through a certain puri fying fire, endurin g 
for a longer or shorter time, according as they had set their 
affections more or less on perishable goods. But he puts down 
this doctrine as somewhat doubtful.§ 

The doctrine of eternal punishment continued, as in the pre- 
ceding period, to be dominant in the creed of the church. Yet, 
in the Oriental church, in which, with the exception of those 


* See above, p. 308, Note. + In his enchiridion ad Laurentium, c, 68. 

{ Si Christus in corde fundamenti habet locum, id est, ut ei nihil an- 
teponatur, et malit homo gui tali dolore uritur, rebus quas ita diligit, 
magis carere quam Christo, per ignem fit salvus. Si autem res hujus 
modi temporales ae seculares tempore tentationis maluerit tenere quam 
Christum, eum in fundamento non habuit cum in «dificio prius non sit 
aliquid fundamento, 

§ Incredibile non est, et utrum ita sit, queeri potest. 
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subjects immediately connected with the doctrinal controversies, 
there was greater freedom, and latitude of development, many 
respectable church-teachers still stood forth, without injuring 
their reputation for orthodoxy, as advocates of the opposite 
doctrine, until the time when the Origenistic disputes caused 
the agreement with Origen in respect to this point also to be 
considered as something decidedly heretical. The scepticism 
with regard to that doctrine arose from very different points of 
view, and very different interests. For the most part, in the 
great cities of the East, it arose by no means from a more free 
and earnest reflection on religious subjects, but from a lack of 
Christian seriousness, and a superficial and trifling mode of 
judgment. ‘There were persons who could not seize the con- 
trariety of moral evil to God’s holiness in its strict truth, en- 
tangled as they still were too much in the pagan view of evil 
as a property of nature, and hence were still too far from 
rightly understanding the trueessence of Christian sanctification. 
They would fain reason away the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, simply because this doctrine presented terrifying images, 
which disturbed them in a life too deficient in point of moral 
strictness and purity. God, they imagined, could not so 
severely judge the weaknesses of mankind. Those declarations 
of holy scripture, respecting everlasting punishments, contained 
nothing but terrifying threats. Chrysostom, who, in the great 
cities where he laboured, came most frequently in contact with 
this frivolous way of thinking, was incited, by the lively zeal 
which he felt against everything destructive to practical 
Christianity, to controvert these opinions with earnestness,* 
although perhaps otherwise his mild and amiable spirit might 
not be altogether disinclined to the doctrine of a universal 
restoration, with which he must have become acquainted at an 
earlier period, from being a disciple of Diodorus of Tarsus. 
But from two theological schools there went forth an oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of everlasting punishment, which had its 
ground in a deeper Christian interest ; inasmuch as the doctrine 


* Tn epist. i. ad Thessal. hom. vill. ; ep. ii. hom. iii. 
+ It is remarkable that Chrysostom in his homiletic exposition of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xv. 28), mentions the opinion of 
those who would find in these words the doctrine of a total destruction 
of evil (dvalceris ris naxias) without controverting it; see hom. Xxxix. 
in ep. i. ad Corinth. T. X. ed. Montf. f. 372. 
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of a universal restoration was closely connected with the entire 
dogmatic systems of both these schools—namely, that of Origen, 
and the school of Antioch. As it concerns the former, we may 
remark here still another after-influence of the great Origen 
upon individual church-teachers whose theological education 
had been shaped by the study of his writings, as, for example, 
a Didymus,* and a Gregory Nazianzen. But this particular 
doctrine was expounded and maintained with the greatest logi- 
cal ability and acuteness, in works written expressly for that 
purpose, by Gregory of Nyssa.t God, he maintained, had 
created rational beings, in order that they might be self-con- 
scious and free vessels and recipients for the communications 
of the original fountain of all good.t Now, if the soul exist 
in a condition of harmonious correspondence with this desti- 
nation, and of harmonious activity for the reception of the 
godlike life, it is blessed. If this harmonious relation is dis- 
turbed by that which is alien from it, by moral evil, it is 
wretched. ‘The expressions reward and punishment, are but 
inadequate terms to denote the present existence or the dis- 
turbance of this harmony of relations ; just as when the 
healthy eye, in the exercise of the power residing within it, 
perceives objects in the sun-light, or when it is prevented from 
so doing by disease. All punishments are means of purifica- 
tion, ordained by divine love with a view to purge rational 
beings from moral evil, and to restore them back again to that 
communion with God which corresponds to their nature. G od 
would not have permitted the existence of evil, unless he had 
foreseen that by the redemption all rational beings would in 
the end, according to their destination, attain to the same 
blessed fellowship with himself.§ 


* Though in the writings of Didymus which have come to our know- 
ledge there are no distinct traces 10 be found of the doctrine of restora- 
tion (aroxurderuois), yetin the work De trinitate published by Mingarelli 
(Bologna, 1769) an intimation of this kind may be found in his exposi- 
tion and application of the passage in Philipp. ii. 10. where in reference 
to the zaruyédvwe« as well as to the éxiyeie, he speaks of the calling on the 
name of Christ, which extends to the salvation of all ; see l. III. c. 10, 365, 

+ As, for example, in his exposition of 1 Corinth. xv. 28, In his Adyog 
xarnyntios, C. 8 and 35, in his tract on the soul and on the resurrection, 
in his tract on the early death of children. 

TO; cov rrodroy cay Selwy ayubay un eoyav sivecs, oA2’ oloy ayysic 
Tie woeoniesTinad Tay Lua dorvsice. 

§ As this doctrine stands so closely connected with Gregory’s whole 
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In like manner the doctrine of universal restoration was 
closely connected with the fundamental views of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia concerning the two great periods in the develop- 
ment of the rational creation, and concerning the final end of 
the redemption, whereby the immutability of a divine life 
should take the place of that mutability and exposure to temp- 
tation, which had before prevailed in the entire rational crea- 
tion. Moral evil appeared, here, in fact, as a universally 
necessary point of transition for the development of freedom.* 
Diodorus of Tarsus had already unfolded this doctrine in his 
work, which has not come down to us, on the incarnation of 
the deity (weol oikovopiac), and Theodore exhibited it in his 
commentary on the gospels.f In these writings they adduced 
many other special reasons against the eternity of punishment. 
“Tf the rewards of eternity so far exceed good works and 
the brief period of life, ought not the punishments much more 
to be overcome by the divine merey? God would not revive 
the wicked at the resurrection, if they must needs suffer only 
punishment without reformation.” They believed they found 
an intimation that the degree of punishment would be pro- 
portionate to the degree of sin in Luke xu. 47; Matt. v. 26. 
From the fundamental principles of Theodore it also neces- 
sarily follows, though we have no distinct declaration of his 
own on that point, that as the antithesis of those two periods 
was assumed by him to embrace generally the entire rational 
creation, he must therefore have extended the restoration to 
fallen spirits as well as to mankind. 


system of faith, it belongs among the worst examples of an arbitrary 
caprice, regardless of history, when Germanus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in the eighth century, in his avrawodorixas OF avobsuros, endeavoured 
to show that all the passages in Gregory’s writings, referring to this 
doctrine, were interpolated by heretics. See Phot. cod. 233. 

* See above. 

+ Extracts from these writings by the Nestorian bishop Solomon of 
Bassora, in the thirteenth century, in Assemani, T. III. p. i. f. 323, 245 
comp. the fourth of Theodore’s excerpts in Marius Mercator. In Theo- 
dore’s commentary on the gospel of John, so far as it remains to us, there 
are also to be found traces of this doctrine. But though such traces 
occurred in this commentary, yet, as a matter of course, passages of this 
kind were not received into the catene. 
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3. OPPOSITE THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES WHICH AROSE OUT OF 
THE AFTER-WORKINGS OF THE ORIGENISTIC DISPUTES. 


We have still to mention a series of controversies which are 
more loosely connected with the history of particular doctrines, 
and which form a whole of themselves,—the renewed contro- 
versies concerning Origen, respecting whose relation to the 
theological development of this period we have spoken already 
in the general introduction. We perceive in these disputes, 
first, the struggle of that more free theological tendency which 
started from Origen, with that other more narrow tendency 
clinging fast to the letter of the church doctrine, which from 
the beginning stood opposed to the Origenistic school, as the 
struggle of a more fleshly with a more spiritual tendency in 
the mode of apprehending Christianity. But the theological 
interest of these controversies was soon lost in contests of 
another kind, partaking more of a secular than of a spiritual 
interest ; but then these controversies gain another important 
significance for us, in that they exhibit to us a hero of the 
faith, who, unsubdued by all persecutions and sufferings, man- 
fully contended with spiritual weapons against the corruptions 
of the church which grew out of the confusion of things 
spiritual with things temporal. 

Origen, long since pronounced a heretic in the Western 
church, was scarcely known among the Western theologians 
except by name, while those of the East were forming differ- 
ent parties in their various judgments concerning him. He 
had some enthusiastic admirers, who agreed with him in all 
his peculiar views, while there were other blind zealots, who 
looked upon him in no other light than as the father of all 
heresies. There were others, again, holding the middle ground 
betwixt these two parties, who, acknowledging his merits in 
relation to the progress of theology, without overlooking his 
defects, sought with moderation and freedom of spirit to 
separate the true from the false in his writings and doctrines. 
As the Arians could find many things in the works of Origen 
which seemed to furnish them with a foothold for their attacks 
against the Nicene creed; as they appealed, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to many of his assertions as justifying their own 
views: as the system of the Semi-Arians properly derived its 
origin from this father; all these circumstances would tend to 
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place him in an unfavourable light. The Marcellus of 
Ancyra, who has already been mentioned in the history of 
doctrinal controversies, was the first to attack Origen on this 
particular side. He represented him as the author of Arian- 
ism. He accused him of having stood forth as a theological 
writer while he was still too crude, and after studying the 
writings of the Greek philosophers much more than the Bible, 
whence he mixed up foreign Platonic doctrines with the 
Christian scheme of faith.* He very unjustly reproaches 
him, for having commenced his work [ept apxwy with the 
same words with which Plato begins his Gorgias ; though 
these words in Origen, owing to the connection in which 
they occur, receive an entirely different and decidedly Chris- 
tian sense, as Eusebius, the defender of Origen, very properly 
yemarks. He objects that Origen gave this work a title 
borrowed from the philosophical use of language ; whence he 
draws the arbitrary conclusion, that the subject-matter, there- 
fore, was derived from the same fountain-head, namely, from 
the Greek philosophy. The great point with Marcellus was, 
to preserve unalloyed the simple doctrine of scripture, which 
led him also to oppose, generally, the too high authority 
ascribed to the older fathers, and to admit of no other evi- 
dence, in matters of faith, than that of the sacred scriptures. f 


* “Ore ager Toy xaTe QsrooaPicy amorras wabhudaroy nuh ToI5s « elors Ofte 
Anca Toe rapLevos Aoryos 00 TNs apipous Tay youpay nararnyios va ro 
TOAD wad Qidorimov ras ebwbev guides, Surcoy Tov dsovTos aekainevos oro- 
youPes, iro TOY THs QiraraGias raonxen Royuy wa) civ OV aUTos ov KaAWS 
yzyeage. Euseb. c. Marcellum, hb. I. f. 23. Compare with this what 
we have said in the second volume (p. 456) respecting the intellectual 
training of Origen. 

+ The Arian Asterius, whom Marcellus controverted, had appealed in 
defence of his doctrine to the deyun weg Szov, dxeg of cofuraro: ray 
gariowy axsphvevro, There were here two things calculated to revolt 
Marcellus, who was so zealous in maintaining the sole and exclusive 
authority of the divine word: that he should call human teachers fathers, 
and give to their declarations the honour which is due to the sacred 
scriptures alone, and that he should employ the term 3074 to denote 
the divine doctrine. He makes a distinction between Asyss Seios and 
Myua dvlesawov; a distinction which, though not grounded in the use of 
language among the church-teachers, yet is so in the original significa- 
tion of the terms. His remarkable words are: To yag Tou doymuros 


” es ; 2 / het 9 er OE FS ¥ 
von THs avOowmivns SxeTus Bovans ve nal yvojens. “Ors 0& coud ouTus EXEI, 
pzervest piy Auly ixavas 1 doymurinn roy lergay céyyn (contradistinction of 
apes " aS u es \ ~ A , y 
doematists and empirics uprueel 0: TH THY | irocoDuy xurovjurva. “Ors 08 
5 Ie! g f 
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But other eminent church-teachers, as, for instance, Athana- 
Sius, endeavoured to show, that the Arians wrongly cited 
Origen as on their side. Didymus of Alexandria defended 
the authority of Origen, whose whole system he had adopted, 
so far as it did not stand in express contradiction with that 
which had been settled and determined in the doctrinal con- 
troversies.* Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzen 
published, as the result of their common studies, a Chre- 
stomathy from the writings of Origen, with a view to the 
diffusion of his spiritual ideas, and particularly of his prin- 
ciples of interpretation.+ Origen had the greatest influence 
on the formation of the theological system set forth by 
Gregory of Nyssa, in which we meet once more with many 
of the peculiar ideas of the great church-father, although 
Gregory was a perfectly independent theologian, and repro- 
duced, with the freshness of original thought, whatever he 
learnt from the labours of others. 

Among the monks, especially in Egypt, there were, in the 
fourth century, two parties of opposite spiritual bents, who 
also stood opposed to each other in their judgment of Origen. 
One of these parties, possessed of a more limited intellectual 
culture, and confined to a rude, fleshly mode of apprehending 
divine things, hated Origen as the zealous opponent of this 
tendency. The venerated Pachomius warned his disciples 
most of all against the writings of Origen, because the latter 
was more dangerous than other heretics, since, under the pre- 


wah Te TUYZANTY dolavra tri xo} yoy doymara cuy“zAnrov Abyerau, ovodéves 
ayvoeiv oie. In reference to the first, Eusebius opposed to him the 
passage in Deut. xxxii. 7, which, falsely applied as it was, had still 
become classical on this point; and in reference to the use of the term 
doyue, he opposed to him the passage in Ephes. ii. 15, where he ex- 
plained the word dsyuere as referring to the doctrines of Christianity : 
though, in fact, it must necessarily be understood of the dogmas of the 
law, and hence was a testimony rather in favour of Marcellus than 
against him, 

* For the rest, the remark we made concerning the revolution of the 
Alexandrian spirit holds good also of Didymus, as he exhibits himself in 
his work De trinitate. He forms an important link in the development 
of the scheme peculiar to the Alexandrians, as it subsequently expressed 
itself in opposition to the Antiochian system ; and also in the formation 
of the mystical theology, as it afterwards appears in the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. 

+ The QirAoxaria. 
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tence of expounding the holy scriptures, he introduced into 
them his own erroneous doctrines. ‘The monks of the other 
class, who were possessed of more cultivated minds, and of a 
more contemplative mystical bent, entertained a high respect 
for Origen, in whose works they found ample nourishment for 
their own spiritual tendency. 

Among the former class of monks an individual had received 
his education, who, at the time of the first breaking out of these 
disputes, stood in high estimation on account of the zeal for 
piety and orthodoxy which he had displayed for a long series 
of years. This was Epiphanius. He was born in the early 
part of the fourth century, in the village of Besanduk, belong- 
ing to the territory of the eity of Eleutheropolis in Palestine.* 
He had been educated among those Egyptian monks for the 
monastie life, and their narrow intellectual culture was trans- 
nitted to him. After this, he returned home to his native 
country, where he became superintendent of a cloister which 
he founded near the place of his birth, and in the year 367, 
bishop of Salamis, then called Constantia, metropolis of the 
island of Cyprus. His writings show him to have been a man 
of extensive reading, but quite deficient in criticism and in 
logical arrangement,—possessed of sincere piety, but also of a 
very narrow, dogmatical spirit ;—a man who was altogether 
unable to distinguish essentials from non-essentials in doctrinal 
differences, the letter from the spirit in modes of apprehend- 
ing the scheme of faith, and who would be very ready to 
discern a dangerous heresy in every opinion on matters of 
faith that deviated from the one which commonly prevailed ; 
and it was a matter of course, that, to such a man, Origen, 
whom he was incapable of understanding, would appear as the 
most dangerous of false teachers; as, in fact, in his descrip- 
tion and critique of the heresies, he considered it especially 
necessary to warn his readers against Ain. 

A second eminent teacher of the church, who took part in 
these controversies, was Jerome, a person of great merit, on 
account of his researches in biblical literature, and the pains he 
took to promote a more thorough study of the scriptures among 
the people of the West. That he was animated by a warm 
zeal for the cause of the gospel is evinced by the unwearied 


* Sozom. VI. 32. 
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labours of his lone life, for which, during his own life-time, he 
was rewarded from many quarters only with ingratitude. But 
his better qualities were obscured by the great defects of his 
character, by his mean passions, his easily-offended vanity, his 
love of controversy and of rule, his pride, so often concealed 
under the garb of humility. His letters and other writings 
testify, beyond doubt, that he knew how to bring home to the 
hearts of others many great truths of practical Christianity, 
which, from the want of Christian self-knowledge and self-con- 
trol, he omitted to set before himself, and apply to his own 
case, on the proper occasions. Let us first cast a glance at the 
earlier history of the life and labours of this remarkable man, 
down to the time when he took part in these controversies, 
Jerome was born at Strydon, on the borders of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia,* according to the Chronicle of Prosper, in the year 
331, though other marks and evidences seem to point to a date 
some ten years later. At Rome, where the celebrated egram- 


marian Donatus was his teacher, he enjoyed the advantages of 


a good literary education; and there, also, he at an early age 
received baptism. After various journeys, which he was induced 
toundertake in part by his love of knowledge, he enjoyed for some 
time at Antioch the instructions of the learned A pollinaris, and 
then withdrew from the society of men into the desert of Chal- 
cis in Syria. The inward conflicts which had led him to seek 
the life of seclusion were in his ease but rendered the more 
violent in this solitude. He had, until now, chiefly occupied 
himself with the study of the ancient authors, many of whom he 
had taken along with him from Rome. ‘That he should find in 
them a good deal which was unsuited to his then ascetic bent 
of mind, may be well conceived. It is easy to explain also, 
how, in this disturbed, legal tone of mind, his conscience would 
upbraid him on account of’ his employing so much of his time 
on pagan literature.: In the opinions entertained of this latter, 
we find in this period the most opposite errors. While some— 
either through a misconceived zeal, which, especially in such 
transition-epochs of the inner life, wherein tie might of Chris- 
tian consciousness asserted itself in a decided manner, mignt 
easily arise, or through mental indolence, which sought con- 
cealment under the guise of piety—were induced absolutely to 

* According to the conjecture of some, Stridova in Hungary, on the 
boundaries of Stiria. 
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shun all intercourse with ancient literature as something that 
belonged to Satan’s kingdom ; there were at Rome ecclesi- 
astics who studied the ancient authors even to the neglect of 
holy writ.* The medium between these two opposite mistakes 
was held by such men as Augustin, who, in his guide to the 
education of the clergy, says that everything true and good 
should be appropriated to the service of Christianity ; and that 
even from the Pagans should be taken the silver and gold 
which, in truth, they had not themselves created, but only 
brought to light out of the stores of an omnipresent providence. 

Now, when Jerome, in the midst of the severe ascetic disci- 
pline to which he subjected himself, felt his conscience 
reproach him on account of the predilection he had hitherto 
shown for the Pagan literature, we may easily explain how it 
might happen, that, in,a violent attack of fever brought on by 
his rigid austerities, and his abstinence from food in the Quad- 
rigesimal fasts, his thoughts should shape themselves into that 
vision, which, by his own fault and that of his later antagonist 
(Rufinus), became magnified to an undue importance. He 
thought that he appeared before the judgment-seat of God. 
When, to the question put to him, he answered, “I am a 
Christian,” it was said, ‘‘thou art not a Christian, but a Cice- 
ronean ; for where thy treasure is there is thy heart also ;” and 
under the infliction of the lash he made a solemn vow never to 
take into his hand another pagan book. This oath he assuredly 
did not consider himself bound strictly to keep, as is proved by 


* ‘As Jerome complains, in his letter to the Roman bishop Damasus, 
ep. 146 (according to Martianay, T. ILI. f. 160): At nune sacerdotes Dei, 
omissis evangeliis et prophetis, videas comeedias legere. 

+ Quod eorum tanquam aurum et argentum, quod non ipsi instituerunt, 
sed de quibusdam quasi metallis divine providentiee, que ubique infusa 
est, eruerunt. De doctrina Christiana, 1. II. s. 60. Here belongs also 
the advice which Isidore of Pelusium gives to an anagnost in the course 
of training for the spiritual office. He would most profit himself and 
others, if he devoted his whole life to the study of the sacred scriptures, 
but at the same time also appropriated what he could make use of from 
the ancient literature in the service of Christianity, sry xgacioy tx ©NS 
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eZwhey Tasivciws, worse N PiArAITTA, dgenpeiinev0s, TAAL YaE ae 
giQiroropyxact, Lib. IL. ep. 3. Among the Greek church-teachers such 
views were by no means uncommon. The above-mentioned Isidore, 
however, censures an anchorite in reference to his peculiar purpose of 
life, because he spent his time chiefly in reading the pagan writers. Lib. 
I, ep. 63. 
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the frequent accurate quotations from ancient authors in his 
writings ; unless we credit the solemn assurance of Jerome 
himself, in answer to the charge of perjury brought against 
him by Rufinus, that he made all these citations simply from 
memory. Possibly he differed in his own judgment respecting 
this vision in different moods of mind, passions, and situations. 
Where he wished to dissuade from the reading of the heathen 
authors he represented this as being a supernatural vision * and 
thus furnished Rufinus a good reason for accusing’ him of self- 
contradiction and of perjury.t And Jerome could adduce no- 
thing in his own vindication, except, first, that he had really 
read no pagan author since his conversion, and cited everything 
from mere memory,—a statement against which Rufinus could 
urge many plausible objections ; and secondly, that the whole 
was but a dream, and what was done in a dream was a thing 
of no account.{ This little trait is not without its importance 
as opening a glimpse into the character of Jerome. Veracity 
or untrustworthiness of character is often indicated in the 
plainest manner by the merest trifles. 

As other monks endeavoured to occupy the lower powers of 
nature on various kinds of handicrafts, and thereby to eseape 
many inward temptations, so Jerome chose, instead of these, a 
kind of discipline which came nearer to his calling, and from 
which he could gain more that would be profitable to the church. 
Te learnt from a Jew the Hebrew language.§ He was after- 


* Ep. 18 ad Eustochium, where he adduces in proof of the reality of 
the thing the liventes scapulas, and that he plagas sensisse post somnum, 
which, in case he remembers rightly, still admits of being easily ex- 
plained. 

+ Rufin says, in his invectiva against Jerome, 1. II. f. 285, T. V. ed. 
Martianay, not without truth: Relegantur nunc queso quee seribit, si una 
ejus Operis pagina est, quee non eum iterum Ciceronianum pronunciet, 
ubi non dicat: sed Tullius noster, sed Flaccus noster, sed Maro. Jam 
vero Chrysippum et Aristidem, Empedoclem, et cetera Greecorum auc- 
torum nomina, ut doctus videatur et plurime lectionis, tanquam fumos et 
nebulas lectoribus spargit. 

{ Hee dicerem, si quippiam vigilans promississem; nune autem 
novum impudentize genus objicit mihi somnium meum. Sed tamen qui 
somnium criminatur, audiat prophetarum voces,s omniis non esse creden- 
dum. Adv. Rufin. 1. I. f. 385. T. 1V. ed. Martianay. 

§ Incentiva vitioruam ardoremque nature .ferre non poteram, quem 
quum crebris jejuniis frangerem, mens tamen cogitationibus estuabat. Ad 
quam edomandam cuidam fratri, qui ex Hebreis crediderat, me in disci- 
plinam dedi. Ep. 95 (or 4) ad Rusticum. 
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wards ordained as a presbyter rat Antioch; and, between the 
years 879 and 380, made a journey to Constantinople, drawn 
by the invitation of Gregory Nazianzen. By the latter his 
attention was first particularly directed to Origen, of whose 
exegetical writings he from this time forward availed himself 
in many ways; and of whose homilies he translated several into 
Latin, Then he journeyed to Rome in 882, on a visit to the 
bishop Damasus, with whom at an earlier period he had already 
entered into friendly relations, and the latter availed himse lf of 
his various knowle dee by making him his secretary and adviser 
in church matters; by which office he must have become very 
accurately versed in ecclesiastical affairs, as the most import- 
ant passed through his own hands.* Here he gained many enthu- 
siastic friends, ‘but made also many violent enemies. As a 
promoter of monasticism in a country where it was as yet but 
little loved, in the great capitalwhere the rigidlyascetic tendency 
came into collision with the propensities and interests of many, 
he could not fail, even on this score, to meur the hatred of 
numbers, both of the clergy and laity ; and as he induced 
ladies and maidens of the noblest families, by the enthusiasm 
for the ascetic life with which he inspired them, to forsake 
their worldly relations, and in some cases to retire to a life of 
solitude in Palestine, so by this means he vexed and irritated 
one of the most eminent citizens of Rome. ‘To these occas ions 
of offence must be added the strong contrast of his erudition 
with the ignorance which prevé ailed among many of ee Roman 
clergy, which superiority Jerome, in his usual way, took no 
pains to hide, but, on the other hand, endeavoured to ae them 
feel; and also the peculiarly sareastic manner in which he ex- 
posed and chastised the faults of the worldly-minded clergy in 
Rome, particularly in a widely- circulated letter addressed to 
the nun Eustochium; so that Rufinus afterwards accused him 
of putting weapons into the hands of the Pagans against the 
Christians. t But as long as Damasus lived Jerome was 
sufliciently protected by his authority. But, as he died in the 


* Jerome, ep. 11 (or 91) ad Averuchiam: Cum in chartis ecclesias- 
ticis juvarem Damasum et orientis atque occidentis synodicis consulta- 
tionibus responderem. 

+ Rufinus, 1. II. invectiv. : ; Ka que gentiies falso in nos conferre cri- 
mina putabantur ‘sta vera esse, imo multo pejora a nostris geri quam 
illi criminabantur asseruit, a1 tainly an unjust charge. 
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year 584, and his successor Siricius seems not to have been so 
favourably disposed towards Jerome, he saw himself under the 
necessity of yielding to the great number of his enemies, and 
he determined to withdraw from Babylon, as he was accustomed 
from this time forth to denominate Rome.* 

Bethlehem, the place of resort for many monks, now became 
the seat of his activity, where, under his guidance, young men 
were educated in sacred studies, and where, by the composition 
of his voluminous works, relating chiefly to the exposition of 
the sacred scriptures, he made himself extremely useful to the 
whole Western church. The like services, which had been ren- 
dered to the Oriental church by Origen, in correcting the 
original text of the New Testament, and the Greek translation 
of the Old, Jerome rendered to the West by his corrections of 
the Latin version of the Bible, now become greatly distorted 
by the blending together of different translations, the mixing 
up with each other of the different gospels, and the ignorance 
of transcribers.t| Summoned to the task by the Roman bishop 
Damasus, who perceived the need of such a correction of the 
text, he had already, while at Rome, amended the translation 
of the gospels, and completed the same task on the version of 
the Psalms. At Bethlehem, supported by the Hexapla of 
Origen, which he obtained from the library at Czesarea, he ex- 
tended this work to the whole Bible. liven this was a bold 
undertaking, by which he must expose himself to be loaded 
with reproaches on the part of those who, in their ignorance, 
which they identified with a pious simplicity,t were wont to 
condemn every deviation from the traditional text, however 
necessary or salutary it might be. They were very ready to 
see, in any change of the only text which was known to them, 
a falsification, without inquiring any farther into the reason of 
the alteration.§ And yet here he had in his favour the au- 


* Ep, 99 ad Asellum, when just ready to embark: Ora, ut de Baby- 
lone Hierosolymam regrediar. And in the preface to his translation of 
the tract by Didymus on the Holy Spirit; Cum in Babylone versarer et 
purpurate meretricis essem colonus. 

+ Tot exemplaria quot codices, says Jerome, ep. 125 ad Damasum. 

{ Acclass of men widely diffused in the Western church, against 
whom Jerome says many excellent things in defence of employing 
science in the service of the church. Piscatorum se discipulos asserentes, 
quasi idciro sancti sint, si nihil scierint. Ep. 102 ad Marcellum. 

§ Jerome in his preface to Damasus; Quis enim doctus pariter vel 
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thority of a Roman bishop, as well as the fact, that in this case 
it was impossible to oppose to him a translation established and 
transmitted by ecclesiastical authority, or a divine inspiration 
of the text hitherto received. 

But he must have given far greater offence by another useful 
undertaking ; viz., a new version of the Old Testament, not 
according to the Alexandrian translation, which before this 
had alone been regarded, but aecording to the Hebrew. This 
appeared to many, even of those who did not belong to the 
class of ignorant persons, a great piece of impiety, to pretend 
to understand the Old Testament better than the seventy in- 
spired interpreters—hetter than the Apostles who had followed 
this translation, and who would have given another translation 
if they had considered it to be necessary—to allow one’s self 
to be so misled by Jews, as for their accommodation to falsify 
the writings of the Old Testament.* 

At that time there was formed, in and about Jerusalem, a 
noble society of like-minded theologians, who agreed together 
in their zeal for the advancement of theological science. With 
Jerome lived, on terms of the most intimate union, the friend 
of his youth, the presbyter Rufinus of Aquileia, who was 
residing at Jerusalem with the bishop John, with whom he 
stood in the most friendly relations. All three shared in the 
same love for the writings of Origen. Jerome had, indeed, 
sought to make several of his works more widely known in the 
Western church by means of translations, and had in his pre- 
faces spoken of him with the greatest admiration. The spi- 
ritual bent of Jerome was beyond all question quite different 
from that of Origen. Certainly, he had never made himself 
master of his whole doctrinal system, as, in general, he was 
destitute of the mental impulse to form a system. His peculiar 
intellectual discernment was directed rather on particulars 
than on the general principles. And it might be for this very 
reason that, in making use of Origen in his biblical commen- 
taries, he adopted several of his expositions, which were of 


indoctus, cum in manus volumen assumserit, et a saliva quam semel im- 
biberit, viderit disecrepate quod lectitat, non statim erumpit in voces: me 
falsarium, me clamans esse sacrilegum, qui audeam aliquid in yeterum 
libris addere, mutare, corrigere. 

* All this Rufinus strenuously urges against Jerome in the second 
book of his invective : Istud nefas quomodo expiabitur, ipsam legem per- 
vertere in aliud, quam Apostoli tradiderunt. 
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such a kind as to agree neither with his own other views of 
the faith nor with the dominant church system, without deem- 
ing it necessary to utter a word of warning until his attention 
had been directed by others to this opposition of views. But 
free and unfettered as Jerome was on this side, while he was 
left to himself, he could, nevertheless, easily be made narrow 
and confined by causes without himself, when anything was 
pointed out to him which was opposed to the orthodoxy of 
the church, and he had reason to apprehend he might be sus- 
pected of any such thing himself. Anxiously solicitous for 
the reputation of his orthodoxy, he was on this side extremely 
sensitive. 

Now it happened, about the year 394, that among the many 
who made the pilgrimage from the West to the holy cities in 
Palestine, several of the zealots for the letter of the church 
scheme of doctrine, such as Aterbius, and still later Vigilan- 
tius, were among the number. They had always been used to 
hear Origen spoken of as one of the most dangerous of false 
teachers, without knowing anything more of him; and hence 
they were greatly alarmed when they were compelled to ob- 
serve that the writings of this father were here so much read, 
and that his name was held in such high veneration. These 
zealots, then, could not refrain from giving free utterance to 
their fears. ‘The bishop John and Rufinus were not so ready 
to give way and indulge these people as Jerome was. It was 
of great importance to the latter to take care that no suspicion 
of his orthodoxy should be whispered in the Roman and 
Western church. He was ready, therefore, to justify himself 
by joining in the sentence of condemnation against the false 
doctrines of Origen, which he might do without relinquishing 
his own convictions, though, were it not for this outward chal- 
lenge, he would never, perhaps, have felt himself constrained 
to do any such thing. Subsequent to this time Jerome was 
more cautious, it is true, in expressing his judgments con- 
cerning Origen; but he still continued to declare himself 
respecting him with a wise moderation, saying that, on the 
maxim of Paul, which directs us to prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good, he endeavoured to make the same 
use of Origen as he did of other biblical expositors, appro- 
priating what was valuable in his writings, while he avoided 
his errors. 
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Yet he makes it quite manifest, that if no mid-way course 
could be allowed to exist betwixt the extravagant admirers 
and the all-condemning opponents of Origen, he would pre- 
fer joining himself to the latter, because they were the most 
pious.* On this principle Jerome actually proceeded, yield- 
ing to the zealots for orthodoxy, and espousing their side, 
since they would allow of no neutrality and no middle ground. 
Tn addition to this, there were also sources of personal irrita- 
tion, the influence of which, in a person of his sensitive and 
passionate temper, easily intermingled with the doctrinal 
interest. 

The ery against the Origenistic heresies at Jerusalem 
alarmed and disturbed the aged Epiphanius, who, in respect to 
such matters, was as excitable as he was credulous. He came 
himself to Jerusalem in 3894, where he was received by the 
populace with great demonstrations of respect, and, as was 
alleged against him by the bishop John, gave way perhaps too 
much to these respectful attentions. He strenuously insisted, 
+n his interviews with the bishop John, that he ought to con- 
demn Origen, the father of Arius and of all other heresies. 
The bishop explained that he was accustomed in reading 
Origen to separate the true from the false, but he avoided en- 
tering into any doctrinal investigations with Epiphanius, whose 
prejudices he would hardly have been able to overcome, and 
with whom he could hardly have come to any understanding 
on this matter. Epiphanius, however, preached a discourse, 
in which he inveighed with great warmth against the de- 
fenders of Origen’s false doctrines, so that, as it was doubtless 
well understood whom he meant, disturbances were to be ap- 
prehended. The bishop John warned him, therefore, through 
his arch-deacon, during the delivering of the sermon. After- 
wards John himself preached against the anthropomorphites. 
Epiphanius next mounted the pulpit and joined in the con- 
demnation of anthropomorphism, but declared that it was 
necessary also to condemn the Origenists. 

Displeased with what had taken place at Jerusalem, and 
still more confirmed in his suspicion that at Jerusalem the 
Origenistic party was dominant, he betook himself to the 
monks at Bethlehem, where his influence was unbounded. He 


* See ep. 75 (26) ad Vigilantium, ep. 76 ad Tranquillinem. 
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warned them against having any fellowship with the erroneous 
doctrines entertained at Jerusalem, and subsequently often 
repeated this warning. A part of the monks separated them- 
selves from all church-fellowship with the bishop John. 
Under these circumstances, Epiphanius took a step which, at 
a time of such great excitement, he ought above all things to 
have avoided, and which, as the case stood, certainly exposes 
him to the suspicion of a set design. He ordained as a pres- 
byter Paullinianus, Jerome’s brother—as he affirmed, without 
any preconcerted plan—in a cloister belonging to his own dio- 
cese ; and the latter could now perform the priestly functions 
for the monks in Bethlehem, so that they were no longer under 
the necessity of having recourse for these purposes to Jeru- 
salem. ‘The bishop John might very properly complain of it as 
a violation of ecclesiastical rules, that a foreign bishop should 
ordain an ecclesiastic from his own diocese, A violent con- 
troversy in writing ensued, in which John complained solely 
of Epiphanius’ love of rule and disorderly conduct, avoiding 
as much as possible all mention of doctrinal matters, while 
Epiphanius made the latter the principal topie of his remarks, 
and called upon the bishop John to clear himself from the sus- 
picion of holding to the errors of Origen. Jerome embraced 
with eagerness the party of Epiphanius, and thus the ancient 
tie of friendship was severed. The bishop John applied with 
his complaints to Alexandria and to Rome. J erome wrote to 
both churches in defence of the common cause. In vain did 
the bishop Theophilus of Alexandria endeavour, through his 
presbyter Isidore—who was himself, however, as an Origenist, 
suspected by the party of Epiphanius and Jerome—to bring 
about a reconciliation. Yet, near the close of the year 396, 
the matter had progressed so far, that Jerome and Rufinus be- 
came reconciled at the altar, and the peace of the church in 
this country was once more restored. 

But although the friendly relations between Jerome and 
Rufinus seemed outwardly to be restored again, yet the com- 
munion of spirits which had once been disturbed, certainly 
could not be so easily renewed, especially in the case of 
so irritable and suspicious a person as Jerome. It needed but 
a slight occasion to tear open again the slightly-healed wound ; 
and this was given by Rufinus, though without any intention on 
his part, yet certainly not without his fault. In the year 897 
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he returned from his travels back to the West, and repaired to 
Rome. There he was induced, as he says, by the wishes of 
his friend Macarius * (who being engaged in writing a work 
against the astrological fate, was desirous of learning the 
views of Origen on this subject) to translate Origen’s work 
Tept apxwy into Latin. Now this, after what had taken place 
before, was manifestly a very unwise undertaking, ‘This book, 
of all others, was directly calculated to stir up anew the nar- 
row-minded zealots of the Roman church against Origen; and 
as the peculiar ideas of this work were so perfectly alien from 
the theological spirit of the Roman church, no good whatever 
would result from making it known by a translation. But 
Rufinus did not even furnish the means for studying and un- 
derstanding Origen as a historical phenomenon. He himself 
was too much carried away with wonder at the great man, and 
too much fettered by the dependence of his own mind on the 
dominant scheme of the church, to be able rightly to under- 
stand Origen in his theological development. He was too 
little acquainted with the relation of the hidden depths of the 
Christian life and consciousness to the progressive evolution of 
the conception of them in time, to be able to form any correct 
judgment of the relation of Origen’s theology to the church 
scheme of doctrine in his own age. He took the liberty to 
modify the doctrines of Origen, especially in those passages 
which had reference to the Trinity, according to the decisions 
of the council of Nice; but he frankly confesses, also, in the 
preface to his translation, that in such places he has not ren- 
dered the sense of Origen according to the existing readings. 
Only he affirms that he had introduced no foreign matter, but 
had simply restored the original reading, which had been cor- 
rupted by heretics, as the harmony with other passages re- 
quired. But then, as he did not consistently carry through 
even this method, but left many passages unaltered, which 
sounded no less heretical to these times, so he exposed himself 
none the less to be accused by the zealots of having found then 


* From this Roman writer (in distinction from two famous monks of 
the same name, belonging to the Scetic desert in Egypt) Gennadius, who 
represents him, however, perhaps wrongly, to have been a monk (c¢, 28 
de V.J.), mentions a liber adversus mathematicos, in which he had made 
great use of the Greek church-teachers, which agrees with the testimony 
of Rufinns. 
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in those passages nothing which would be considered as here- 
tical,—in spite of his protestations, that, in this translation, it 
was not his design to exhibit his own views, but the original 
doctrines of Origen, and that nothing else was to be learned 
from it but these. At the same time, though perfectly aware 
of Jerome’s excitable temper, and of the narrow and passion- 
ate spirit which characterized his principal friends at Rome, 
he was still imprudent enough to refer in his preface to the 
praise bestowed on Origen by Jerome, and to the similar 
plan of translating his works into Latin, which the latter had 
adopted. 

Scarcely was there time for this translation and preface to 
become known in Rome, when it excited among those people 
the most vehement feelings of surprise and displeasure. ‘Two 
noble Romans, Psammachius and Oceanus, who had kept upa 
correspondence with Jerome ever since the period of his resi- 
dence in Rome, were extremely concerned for the reputation 
of his orthodoxy, and hastened to inform him of the scandal 
given to the Christians at Rome by Rufinus. They called upon 
him, by a faithful translation of that work, to exhibit Origen 
in his true colours, and to clear himself from the suspicion of 
entertaining the same doctrines of Origen, which Rufinus had 
cast upon him.* Jerome wrote back in a tone of high-wrought 
excitement to his two friends and to Rufinus. Even ut present, 
however, he continued to express himself with the same mode- 
ration concerning Origen ; he spoke highly of’ his great gifts, 
of his Christian ardour, of his merits as an expounder of the 
Scriptures :—and he pronounced those to be the worst enemies 
of the great man, who had taken pains to publish those writings 
of his which ought to have remained concealed. “Let us 
not,” said he, “imitate the faults of the man whose excel- 
lences lie beyond our reach.” But the relations betwixt Jerome 
and Rufinus grew continually more hostile, and both of them 
in controversial, or, more properly speaking, abusive tracts, 
full of passionate language, forgot their dignity both as theo- 
logians and as Christians ; as Augustin had the frankness to 
tell Jerome, when he called upon him for their own sakes, and 
out of respect to the weak, for whom Christ died, to put an 
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* Ep. 40. Purga ergo suspiciones hominum, et convince criminantem, 
ne si dissimulayeris, consentire videaris. 
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end to these revilings.* The influence of Jerome’s powerful 
patrons, in Rome, however, could not hinder Rufinus from being 
justified by a letter addressed to him from the Roman bishop 
Siricius. The more zealously, therefore, did they exert them- 
selves to excite a more unfriendly feeling towards Rufinus in 
the mind of Anastasius, who, in the year 399, succeeded 
Siricius. But it was chiefly the influence of Marcella, a widow, 
and ancient friend of Jerome, which contributed to inspire in the 
mind of this Roman bishop (who, according to his own 
confession,} had, until now, heard but little or nothing about 
Origen) great anxiety and solicitude with regard to the spread 
of the Origenistic heresies. Rufinus was summoned before his 
tribunal. He excused himself, it is true, on account of his 
great distance, and for other reasons, from personally making 
his appearance at Rome; but he sent in a letter of defence and 
justification, containing a full and explicit confession of his 
faith, appealing to the fact that on the question respecting the 
origin of the soul nothing had as yet been determined by the 
church ; and declaring that he, as a translator, was in nowise 
responsible for the assertions of the writer translated by him. 
Anastasius, in the public declarations which he thereupon 
made, expressed himself with great violence against Origen, 
and also unfavourably towards Rufinus. Meantime, however, 
the controversy respecting Origen had taken a turn which led 
to far more important consequences than would otherwise have 
followed it, and which combined with it*such an interest of 
another sort as caused its original object to be forgotten. 

We have remarked already, in an earlier part of this history, 
that the patriarch Theophilus, of Alexandria, had endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation betwixt the two contending parties in 
this controversy. He was at first closely connected with the 

¢ 

* Vide Augustin. ep. 73, s. 8. Heu mihi, qui vos alicubi simul in- 
yenire non possum, forte ut moveor, ut doleo, ut timeo, prociderem ad 
pedes vestras, flerem quantum valerem, rogarem quantum amarem, nunc 
unumquemg te vestrum pro seipso, nunc utrumque pro alterutro, et pro 
aliis, et maxime infirmis, pro quibus Christus mortuus est. 

+ The words of Anastasius, in his letter to the bishop John, are be- 
yond question very obscure, and the sense cannot be given with cer- 
tainty: Origines autem antea et quis fuerit, et in qua processerit verba, 
nostrum propositum nescit. 

{ Jerome, in ep. 96 ad Principiam, pronounces it the peculiar glory of 
the deceased Marcella: Damnationis hereticorum hee fuit principium. 
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Origenistic party among the Egyptian monks; as the aged 
presbyter Isidore, who lad great influence with him, belonged 
to this party ; and he agreed with them in opposing that crass 
and sensuous mode of apprehending divine things, which pre- 
failed among the so-called Anthropomorphites, the monks of the 
Scetic desert. But on the principles of this individual little 
dependence could be placed; for worldly interests and 
passions had more power over him than principles and rational 
convictions, and he was unfavourably known under a name 
signifying a man of instability, who was wont to accommodate 
himself to the change of circumstances.* 

As the bishops of Alexandria, in the programmes with which 
at the feast of Epiphany they made known the precise time of 
the Kaster festival next to be celebrated, were accustomed to 
unfold such particular topics of Christian faith and practice as 
were adapted to the times; so, in the year 3899, Theophilus 
chose for this purpose to combat the rude sensuous notions 
respecting that which constituted God’s image in man, and— 
what was closely connected with this point—respecting the 
divine essence itself. Now this certainly was by no means the 
best way to instruct and convince the monks who were addicted 
to those erroneous doctrines; for, as the case really was with 
them, being for the most part men wholly without cultivation, 
and coming from the lower ranks of society, and quite devoid 
of all sense for matters purely spiritual, it was impossible for 
them to apprehend that which was contained in their religious 
consciousness in any other way than in forms of conception 
borrowed wholly from sense: and this sensuous form of appre- 
hension had become so fused and blended with the matter of 
their religious consciousness, that he who robbed them of the 
one, seemed also to deprive them of the other. Hence it was 
that the discourse of Theophilus met, among the Scetic monks, 
with a reception so expressive of violent indignation, that but 
one abbot, namely, Paphnutius, had the boldness to read it 
publicly, and this reading produced among the monks a violent 
ferment. At the head of the Anthropomorphites in this dis- 
trict, stood Serapion, a monk whose rigidly abstemious life had 
procured for him the highest reverence and respect. Already 
it had become a matter of rejoicing, that the united labours of 


*°O du@arrak 5 xédévovos, terms applied to one who is accustomed to 
wear his cloak according to the wind. 
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many individuals, who entered with him into a comparison of 
scripture passages, had been so far crowned with success, as 
that Serapion seemed to be convinced his notions of the divine 
image and of the divine essence were not tenable ; but as they 
were about to unite together in a prayer of thanks for this 
happy issue, and Serapion kneeled down for prayer with the 
rest, he missed the image under which he was wont to adore 
the God present to his heart, and felt that he was still unable 
to dispense with it. With the customary symbol, it seemed to 
him that the being whom he worshipped under this symbol, 
was himself taken away. Full of despondency, the old man 
exclaimed with tears, ‘Poor wretch that Iam! They have 
taken away my God. On whom shall I now depend? ‘To 
whom shall I pray ?”* <A fierce troop of savage monks next 
hastened to Alexandria, and threatened ‘Theophilus, whom they 
denounced as an atheist, with death. Theophilus, with whom 
prevarication and falsehood cost but little, contrived to soothe 
them in a most unworthy manner, saying to them, “ In you I 
behold the countenance of God.” ‘This appeared to the monks 
to be a confirmation of-their notions of the divine image, and 
even by this remark they were somewhat pacified. Yet they 
required also of the patriarch, that he should condemn the 
godless Origen, and in this, too, he yielded to their demands.t 
At that time, Theophilus doubtless yielded only because he 
was forced to do so by the frantic demands of these blind 
zealots, but not with any design of abiding by this forced 
declaration. By degrees, however, the temper and disposition 
of his mind underwent, through influences from without, an 
entire change towards the Origenistic monks. ‘This party had 
its principal seat in the caverns and cells of the Salt-Petre 
mountain which bordered on the Scetic desert. Here for a 
series of years had resided the deacon Evagrius of Pontus, 
famous on account of his ascetic writings, which were exten- 
sively read not only in the Greek Church, but after they had 
been translated into Latin by Rufinus, even in the chureh of 
the West.{ At the head of this party stood, at this time, the 
See the account by Cassian, an eye-witness. Collat. 10. 
See Sozom. VIII. 11. 
t He was a disciple of the two men who had a great infiuence on the 
monastic life as it was in this desert, and who stood in high veneration. 
Macarius, who was surnamed Aijyvacrvs, and Macarius, who, from being a 
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four brothers, Dioscurus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthy- 
mius, well known under the name of the tall brothers (adepor 
peaxpot)—pious men, though not wholly exempt from a cer- 
tain fanatical, ascetic tendency. Theophilus, who was very 
friendly to these men, was desirous of gaining them over to the 
service of the church, for which, however, they had no inclina- 
tion. At length he compelled Dioscurus to assume the office 
of bishop of Hermopolis in Egypt ;—to two others he gave the 
place of stewards (oixdvogoc) in hisownehurch. But precisely 
in the administration of this office, they had occasion te experi- 
ence so many things derogatory to the bishop’s character, which 
filled them with disgust, while, at the same time, these honest 
men feared they should contract some defilement on their own 
souls, that nothing could prevent them from hastening back to 
their own beloved seclusion, under the pretext that they were 
no longer able to endure the city life. But Theophilus pene- 
trated their real motive, and on this ground alone was greatly 
incensed. Added to this was the influence of another occur- 
rence. ‘The presbyter Isidore already mentioned, a friend of 
those monks, and superintendent of an alms-house in Alexan- 
dria—a man now eighty years old—had received from a 
wealthy widow the sum of a thousand gold pieces, for the 
purpose of purchasing clothing for the poor females in Alex- 
andria. In handing over the money she had made him pro- 
mise not to mention the matter to the bishop, whose all-grasp- 
ing and all-expending rage for building* she was afraid of. 
The discovery of this secret aroused the whole wrath of Theo- 
philus against Isidore.t Under the pretext of false charges he 


native of Alexandria, was called wonsrixds, Under the name of the 
former we have fifty homilies, which indeed are not quoted by the 
ancient writers as his, but which harmonize perfectly with the peculiar 
Christian bent of this monasticism. 

*"O xevoomavns xa) Aordreis—so he is called by Isidore of Pelusium, 
1.1. ep. 152. 

+ Such is the account of the warm friend of Chrysostom and of the 
Origenistic monks the bishop Palladius of Helenopolis in Bithynia, in 
his dialogical narrative of Chrysostom’s life. Opp. Chrysost. ed. Mont. 
T. XII. The account by Sozomen, VIII. 12, serves to confirm the 
former, for it seems to presuppose this as the original one. According 
to Sozomen’s account, for instance, Theophilus demanded of Isidore part 
of a large sum of money which had been given him, for the purpose 


of expending it on church buildings; but Isidore declined to give it up, 
because it was better, he said, to use the money iv behalf of the living 
VOL. IV. 24 
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persecuted him with the utmost violence, deposed him from 
his office, and excommunicated him from the church, till at 
last the persecuted Isidore took refuge among the monks in 
the desert of Nitria. These having received their ancient 
friend. drew down on themselves the vengeance of Theophilus, 
whose feelings were already embittered towards them. For 
the purpose of gratifying these revengeful feelings, Theophilus 
took sides with the zealots against Origen, first with the An- 
thropomorphites of the Scetic desert, whose fury he excited 
against the Origenists ; and with Jerome and Epiphanius. He 
found no difficulty, at several synods convened in Alexandria 
subsequent to the year 399,* to prevail upon bishops, in part 
already inclined by their own narrow zeal, to stigmatize 
Origen as a heretic, and in part accustomed to serve as the 
blind tools of their patriarch, to unite with himself in pro- 
nouncing sentence of condemnation on the doctrines and the 
writings of Origen, and in forbidding them to be read. As 
the monks were not disposed to yield a blind obedience to 
these decrees, Theophilus seized upon this as a pretext for 
calling upon the Preefect of Egypt for an armed band to 
attack them.t They were fallen upon in their peaceful 
retreats, where for a long series of years they had lived in 
quiet seclusion, shamefully abused, and forced to disperse. 
Highty of these persecuted men fled from their desert to one 
place and another, but could nowhere find a home; since 
Theophilus sent after them letters dictated by violent passion 
and malicious cunning, in which he seized upon many extra- 
vagances of fanatical asceticism (which he had beiore been very 
ready to overlook) for the purpose of rendering them suspected 
as wild and dangerous enthusiasts. At length they resolved 
to seek redress from the imperial court at Constantinople; in 
temple of God. True, this account is referred back to the Origenistic 
monks, the same source from which Sozomen’s acquaintance had heard it ; 
but the predicates which Isidore applies to Theophilus render the thing 
very credible. Isidore of Pelusium also traces the whole to the hostility of 
Theophilus towards the other Isidore: Thy vegi viv twol dpoivugcoy On é- 
acberey xa duovtvaer. The other causes which are stated of the hostility 
of Theophilus, may have: first given occasion for his altered tone 
towards Isidore. 

* Sulpicius Severus (Dial. i. 6) mentions several synods. 

+ Sulpicius Severus, who at that time was residing in this country, says, 
(Dialog. i. c. 7:) Sceevo exemplo ad regendam ecclesiz disciplinam pre- 
fectus assumitur. 
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hopes, too, that the well-known Christian philanthropy of the 
bishop of the residential city, John Chrysostom,* who was not 
less favourably known for his reckless zeal against all wrong 
and injustice, than for his brilliant eloquence, would serve to 
defend them against the unrighteous fury of their adversaries. 
But before we proceed to the farther development of these 
events, we must throw a glance at the life of the great man, 
who was thus drawn into a participation in these disputes. 

Ie was born at Antioch in the year 347. His pious mother, 
Anthusa, who, being early left a widow, devoted herself entirely 
to his education, was to him what Monica was to Augustin. 
But the seeds of faith, sown in his infant mind, were not, as in 
the case of Augustin, long kept in check by the predominance 
of wild passions ; and without experiencing such violent storms 
and struggles in his more gentle soul, he was enabled to de- 
velop himself with a quiet and gradual progress, under many 
favourable influences, as we have already remarked (p. al) 
Through a rich inward experience, he dived into the under- 
standing of the holy scriptures; and a prudent method of 
interpretation on logical and grammatical principles, kept him 
in the right track in deriving the spirit from the letter of the 
sacred volume. His profound and simple, yet fruitful homiletic 
method of treating the holy scriptures, shows to what extent he 
was indebted to both, and how, in his case, both codperated 
together. 

By the study of the ancients he secured to himself the ad~- 
vantage of a harmouious mental and rhetorical culture, which 
in his case was ennobled by the divine principle of life drawn 
from the gospel. A heart full of the love which flows from 
faith, gave to his native eloquence, cultivated by the study of 
the ancients, its animating charm. 

The man who had been thus educated for the office of a 
preacher, laboured twelve years, from 386 onward, with burn- 
ing zeal, as a presbyter under the bishop Flavian of Antioch ; 
and the latter, in consideration of his distinguished gifts, had 
entrusted to his particular care the religious instruction and 
edification of the church. The sermons which he there 
preached show how earnestly alive he was to the duty of pro- 
moting not a formal orthodoxy, but vital Christianity ; to 
expose the vanity of a merely outward Christianity, and to 

* The admiration of his eloquence soon gave him this surname. 
2H 2 
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destroy all confidence in it. With a freedom and boldness 
which feared no consequences, he inveighed against the pre- 
vailing corruptions in every rank of society, even when they 
appeared under a Christian guise, In Antioch he had won 
the affections of many, to whom his labours had proved a 
blessing ; and the hatred of individuals, who felt themselves 
too roughly handled by his discourses, could, under these 
circumstances, do him no injury. 

But a wider and more splendid, though, at the same time, a 
far more dangerous and unquiet field of labour was opened for 
him, when Eutropius, who, at that time, possessed unbounded 
influence at the imperial court, and who, happening to be one 
of his hearers on a certain occasion, was quite carried away by 
his eloquence, was the occasion of his being called, in the 
year 397, to the bishopric of Constantinople. Peculiarly 
dangerous was this field for a man of his freedom of spirit, so 
used to chastise every form of ungodliness without respect of 
persons—a man who, in his impatient indignation at wicked- 
ness and zeal for oppressed innocence, could not stop to mea- 
sure his words by the rules of prudence. The way in which 
he diminished the pomp and state of the episcopacy, for the 
purpose of devoting what was thus saved to benevolent insti- 
tutions, displeased the people of Constantinople, who were so 
fond of display, and excited the discontent of those whose 
selfish interests were injured thereby. Worldly-minded eccle- 
siastics and monks, whom he reminded of their duty, became 
his enemies. At a visitation of the churches, which he was 
obliged to make at Ephesus, in the year 400, on account of 
certain disputes and the difficulties which grew out of them, 
he greatly contributed, by the severity with which he sought 
to enforce respect for the ecclesiastical laws, so often violated 
by reason of the prevailing worldly interest, to increase the 
number of his enemies, especially among the higher ranks of 
the clergy. Doubtless it may have been the case, also, that 
-n certain moments of vehement indignation against sin, which 
proceeded however from the purest motives, he allowed him- 
self to be transported beyond measure; and too rashly under- 
taking to promote the right and to punish what was bad, did 
not always pay due respect to existing forms. Perhaps, too, 
he may have occasionally placed too much confidence in his 
arch-deacon Serapion, a passionate man, and been persuaded 
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by him to the adoption of measures which had not been 
carefully weighed. 

Not less surely must he in various ways have excited against 
him the most powerful personages about court, by the manner 
tn which he chastised the prevailing vices and took part with 
the innocent against their oppressors. Eutropius himself, who 
in the most insolent manner abused his power to the ruin of 
many, was the first to become his violent enemy ; but when 
the prophetic warnings of the man who alone dealt honestly 
with him, were verified, and he saw himself at the lowest ebb 
of fortune, forsaken by all, Chrysostom was his only protector 
,at the altar of the church, to which he had fled for refuge 
from the infuriated populace. 

The ambitious and covetous empress Eudoxia often fell into 
violent transports of rage against Chrysostom, which she vented 
in the most bitter threats, when she imagined herself to be 
aimed at by anything he had uttered in his sermons; when he 
protected orphans and widows from her own avarice or resent- 
ment, or from that of her favourites ; when he opposed the acts 
of injustice of which she was the author, and addressed her 
conscience with the earnest sincerity of a bishop. Thus, there 
had grown up at Constantinople a party of ill-disposed ecclesi- 
astics and nobles, men and women, in opposition to the man of 
truly pious and noble feelings; and sometimes this party was 
led on by the empress herself, whose superstitious fears, how- 
ever, often compelled her to become reconciled again to the 
venerated bishop. 

It happened precisely at an interval of this sort, when Chry 
sostom stood on good terms with the empress, that the monks 
above-mentioned arrived at Constantinople. ‘They entreated 
the bishop to grant them protection, declaring to him, that if 
he refused it, they would be forced to apply immediately to the 
emperor. Chrysostom knew how to unite what was required 
of him by Christian charity with the cireumspection of Chris- 
tian prudence.* He wished and hoped he might be able to 
settle the difficulty in the wisest way by offering his own 
mediation to bring about a reconciliation between Theophilus 


* If we may credit the report of Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, who 
wrote, indeed, as a prejudiced friend of Chrysostom, but is confirmed, 
however, though he reports many things alone, at least in part by the 
authorities of Socrates and Sozomen. 
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and these unfortunate men; and in order to this it was neces- 
sary for him to avoid any step which might offend the man 
whose irritable character was well known to him. He gave 
the monks a friendly reception; he assigned them a place of 
abode, and one of the pious females who were accustomed, 
under his direction, to devote their property or the labour of 
their hands to works of Christian charity, provided for their 
bodily wants; but in compliance with the ecclesiastical rules, 
he refused to admit them to the communion, since they had 
been excommunicated by their bishop. In a letter which he 
wrote in their behalf to the bishop Theophilus, he earnestly 
besought the latter to pardon the monks, as a favour to him-« 
self; but Theophilus, instead of paying any attention to this 
request, immediately despatched certain persons to Constan- 
tinople for the purpose of lodging an accusation against the 
monks. The latter now proceeded, on their part, to bring a 
number of aggravated charges against their bishop. Chrysos- 
tom sent a report of this to Theophilus, informing him that it 
would be out of his power to prevent them from applying with 
their complaints to the emperor himself. By this Theophilus 
was still more excited; especially, as he had been told by per- 
sons who were very desirous of stirring up a quarrel between 
him and Chrysostom, that the latter had admitted the monks 
to the communion, and thus declared null the sentence which 
Theophilus had pronounced against them. In his reply, 
Theophilus reminded Chrysostom that according to the fifth 
canon of the Council of Nice,* every bishop was bound to 
recognize as valid the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced by another, till its injustice was proved by a new 
investigation, which, however, could be commenced and 
carried through only in the church diocese in which the 
difficulty had occurred. By this law, it is true, cases like the 
present one stood a very uneven chance; for how could the 
poor monks in the church diocese of Theophilus, where every- 
thing was so entirely dependent on himself, hope to find any- 
where among the bishops an equitable decision? Chrysostom 
ow endeavoured to extricate himself from the whole affair. 
But the monks availed themselves of a favourable moment to 
lay their petition before the empress Eudoxia, in which they 
* Compare the account by Palladius with the words of Chrysostom 


himself, in his first letter to Innocent bishop of Rome, s. 2. 
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proposed that the bishop of the imperial residence should be 
nominated judge in this matter, and that Theophilus should be 
compelled to appear before his tribunal. The empress, in 
whom superstition and immorality wrought in concert together, 
placed great store on the blessing of such monks. ‘To obtain 
this she received their petition, and easily found means of per- 
suading her husband, over whom her influence was unbounded, 
to comply with their request. Theodore was summoned to 
Constantinople, where a synod under the presidency of the 
patriarch was to decide his case. 

From this time, the affair took an entirely different turn. 
The contest with the Origenists had hitherto been with 
Theophilus only a pretext, a means of taking vengeance on 
the monks; but now this object was dropped, and everything 
from henceforth made subservient to the main purpose, which 
was to avenge the imagined injury done to his honour by 
Chrysostom, and to bring about the ruin of the latter. For 
the accomplishment of this object means would not be wanting 
to a person of his character, and among the description of 
people by whom Chrysostom was surrounded. 

He entered into correspondence with the enemies of Chry- 
sostom among the more eminent clergy and laity of Constan- 
tinople; and he endeavoured to secure, as a useful instrument 
for effecting his designs, the bishop Epiphanius, a man 
whose venerable years “and whose zeal for the orthodox faith 
gave him great influence among the bishops. | Besides the 
circular letter which he sent to all the bishops of the East, 
calling upon them to join in the decisions of that Egyptian 
council against Origen, he sent a particular letter to Epipha- 
nius, for the purpose of inflaming the zeal of the old man, 
which was so easily excited and so ‘eredulous in regard to such 

natters. It is true, he allowed nothing at all tending to the 
Sa of Chrysostom to find entrance into this letter ; ; but he 
called his attention to the danger which threatened the church, 
when monks burning with zeal to propagate this new heresy,* 
had betaken themselves to Constantinople, hoping to gain in 
addition to the older ones new proselytes to their impious 
doctrines.t He therefore urgently advised him to assemble 

* Calumniatores vere fidei novo pro heresi furore bacchantes. 


+ Ut et novos, si quos valuerim, decipiant, et veteribus suee impietatis 
sociis conjungantur, 
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the bishops of his island for the purpose of condemning Origen 
and the Origenistic heresies, to send in connection with them 
a synodal letter on this subject to the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and also to bring the bishops of Jsaurea and Pam- 
phylia, as well as the other bishops in his vicinity, to the 
knowledge of this matter. 

Epiphanius immediately complied with this mvitation, and 
in the year 401 held the council for the condemnation of 
Origen; but Chrysostom showed no inclination whatever to 
take part in these measures of a blind heresy-making zeal. 
The cold reception which these communications met with 
from, him was now eagerly seized upon by Theophilus as a 
means of rendering Chrysostom himself suspected of enter- 
taining the Origenistic heresy. He sought to persuade Epi- 
phanins that it was necessary to assemble a synod against the 
Origenistic heresy at Constantinople itself, where at all times 
many bishops were to be found together; and this synod was 
to be made the instrument of effecting the downfall of Chry- 
sostom. Epiphanius came in the year 402, accompanied with 
bishops of his diocese, to Constantinople. Chrysostom paid 
him all due respect, and did everything in his power to alter 
his intentions; but Epiphanius refused to have any fellowship 
with him, unless he joined in the condemnatory sentence 
against Origen, and withdrew his protection from the monks, 
To neither of these demands could Chrysostom conscientiously 
yield. Epiphanius now proceeded still farther in his blind 
zeal, and allowed himself to be drawn into many violations of 
ecclesiastical law, to which in such cases he was wont to pay 
but little attention. But perhaps a conversation with some of 
the persecuted monks, besides other reasons, led him to surmise 
that the cause he was serving was not so very pure—and his 
own zeal, though utterly devoid of caution and prudence, was 
at least an honest one. Tle merely served as an unwitting 
tool to promote the designs of cunning, and hence he was 
now thrown into perplexity. He quitted Constantinople 
without waiting for the other bishops who were to assemble 
there on the like business, and in taking leave of the bishops 
who attended him to the place of embarkation, he said, “I 
leave to you the capital, the court, and hypocrisy.”* 
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Theophilus, after having satisfactorily prepared the way in 
common concert with the party hostile to Chrysostom, and 
with the empress, who had once more fallen out with her 
bishop, so that he might confidently hope for a happy issue to 
his designs, came to Constantinople in the year 403, to appear 
not, as was originally designed, in the character of a defendant, 
but asa judge. As the enthusiastic love of the great majority 
of the church for their bishop gave his enemies no security of 
being able to accomplish their insidious designs in the city 
itself, ‘Theophilus assembled his synod in a neighbouring 
place, at a villa near Chalcedon, known by the name of the 
Oak.* ‘This synod was composed of his own partisans among 
the bishops, some of whom had come with him, while others 
had been summoned by him, and others had met together on 
various matters of business at Constantinople. 

At this synod no further mention whatever was made of the 
Origenistic heresies ; but from the mouth of persons hostilely 
disposed to Chrysostom, as, for example, those worthless eccle- 
Siasties and monks who had been chastised by him, charges 
were received against him, which had reference to facts of an 
entirely different nature, These charges were in part manifest 
inventions, or perversions of the truth, as we are compelled to 
believe, when we compare them with the known disposition 
and habits of the man; and in part they were based on alle- 
gations redounding rather to his honour than to his shame, 
and which, when thus employed against him, only showed the 
bad disposition of his opponents. Thus, for example, because 
he did not provide a splendid table, like other court bishops ; 
because he continued to observe at Constantinople a retired 
and simple mode of life; and moreover, on account of his 
feeble state of health, was in the habit of eating alone,—his 
enemies were not ashamed to admit against him the charge 
of having, by his habits of solitary living, neglected the duty 
of hospitality, and of having led by himself a life of Cyclopean 
gluttony.t The most plausible ground of complaint may 
have been furnished by Chrysostom himself, when, in his 
zeal to preserve the strictness of church discipline, he failed 
of paying suflicient respect to the existing forms of eccle- 


* Hence known by the name of the cdyadee rede chy Body. 
Cy ae x vay > ~ , , ? 7 ay , bane 
Tt Or: chy Oirokeviay absrsi, fovociriay torirndever, OI joovos erbier, acura 
Cay Kuxdaray Biov. See the extract from the Acts in Photius. Cod, 59. 
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siastical law, and when he often allowed a pious indignation 
to vent itself in too violent expressions. Only against several 
of the friends of Chrysostom some special use was still made 
of the charge of Origenistic heresy. While these things were 
transpiring at the council, Chrysostom found himself sur- 
rounded by forty respectable bishops, his friends from various 
countries of the East, who knew what a loss the church would 
suffer in him, and whom he was endeavouring to console and 
encourage. When the deputies of the council of the Oak 
presented themselves here for the purpose of citing him before 
their tribunal, those friends of Chrysostom did, indeed, pro- 
nounce the court to be an incompetent one, as they were 
authorized to do by all the forms of ecclesiastical law as it 
then was; but he declared himself ready, in the consciousness 
of his innocence, to appear before this assembly, as before any 
other in the world, provided only that four bishops, who were 
his avowed enemies,* should be excluded from the number of 
his judges. As this very just demand was not conceded to 
him, he declined, even after a third citation supported by an 
imperial notary, to obey the summons, and the synod, urged 
by a message of the emperor, who had become hostile to him 
through the influence of Eudoxia, to pass the definitive sen- 
tence pronounced upon him, since he had by his non-appearance 
declared himself to be guilty, the sentence of deposition. They 
were mean enough to add, that, as among the charges laid 
against Chrysostom was contained also the accusation of high 
treason (which probably referred to the charge of his having 
shown disrespect to the empress), and as it did not belong to 
the bishops to inquire into such matters, they left it for the 
emperor himself to take care that he should be removed, even 
if it required force, from the church, and, on account of the 
last-mentioned offence, be delivered over to punishment. 

Yet partly religious considerations and partly the fear of 
movements among the people, who day and night surrounded 
the residence of the bishop and the church, prevented the 
emperor from having recourse at once to violence. And 
Chrysostom was resolved not to leave his office voluntarily ; 
for he looked upon his connection with the flock entrusted to 

* Even the unprejudiced Isidore of Pelusium (i. 152) says that Theoe 
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him by the Lord, as one which could be dissolved only by a 
force to which he must be compelled to yield. Meantime he 
delivered to the assembled people a fiery discourse, full of the 
high-hearted courage of faith, yet not with all the self-con- 
trol and prudence which would have been becoming, so that 
many an expression escaped him which might produce, in the 
inflammable minds of the Constantinopolitans, still greater 
excitement. But when this effect actually ensued, Chrysostom 
showed how foreign it was from his self-denying spirit to think 
of taking advantage of such an excited state of feeling, as he 
easily might have done, for his personal advantage; for as 
soon as he heard that it was actually intended to remove him 
by force, and he believed that he had done all that conscience 
required to prevent all tumults, he contrived on the third day 
at noon, without being observed by the multitude, to make 
good his retreat from the church, and was conveyed into exile. 
But a few days after he left Constantinople, a deputy from 
the empress came to him with a letter full of protestations, 
beseeching him to return; for an earthquake, which was 
usually interpreted as a token of the divine displeasure, and 
the indignation of the populace already excited by the over- 
bearing triumph of his enemies, and which was thereby in- 
creased, had filled the empress with alarm and remorse of 
conscience. 

Chrysostom was received back again by the church at Con- 
stantinople, with universal joy. He was unwilling, indeed, to 
re-enter upon the functions of his office until he had been 
formally justified and restored by a synod regularly assembled ; 
but the affection of his flock compelled him at once to resume 
the episcopal chair, and to bestow on them from this the 
episcopal blessing. Yet the assembling of this synod was 
promised him, and he ceased not to insist upon its fulfilment, 
until his relations, which rested on so frail a foundation, again 
took an entirely different turn. It could not fail to happen 
that the vain and ambitious empress would soon be incensed 
and irritated again by the boldness of the man who rebuked 
crime without any fear of the consequences. ‘This took place 
after he had enjoyed a tranquillity of only two months’ duration. 
The occasion was as follows :— 

In front of the palace where the imperial senate held their 
assemblies, a magnificent silver statue had been erected to the 
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empress Exdoxia. Its dedication was, as usual in such cases, 
accompanied with noisy and often indecent-festivities, bordering 
on the customs of heathenism. The place where this occurred 
was so near to the great church, that the devotions of the 
assembly were unavoidably disturbed by it, and it happened, 
perhaps, on some festival day of the church. Our information 
respecting the course of this affair is not sufficiently authentic 
to enable us to determine with any certainty whether Chry- 
sostom was misled by his natural warmth of temper to do 
many things contrary to the dictates of prudence ; whether it 
was at the very outset, when flushed by the sense of wrong; or 
whether it was not until after he had tried other means with 
the empress in vain, that in a sermon he violently inveighed 
against these abuses. This being doubtless reported to the 
empress with an exaggerated colouring, she began to enter 
into new conspiracies with the enemies of Chrysostom, and 
the latter was now hurried along by his indignation at these 
new plots (if indeed his language has been reported to us in 
its original form) to begin a discourse perhaps at a festival 
commemorative of the martyrdom of John the Baptist, with 
the words, “Once more Herodias maddens—once more she 
dances, and once more demands the head of John.” 

When this was thus reported to the empress, she abandoned 
herself wholly to her resentment ; and she might easily so 
represent the matter to the weak Arcadius, as to induce him 
to lend his hand in bringing about the destruction of Chry- 
sostom. The synod which Theophilus led out from Alex- 
andria, was employed as the instrument for this purpose. By 
its advice advantage was taken, without recurring to the 
earlier charges against Chrysostom, of a law issued by the 
council of Antioch, A.p. 341, but which was never put in 
force except at such times and to such extent as some mo- 
mentary interest required,—the rule, namely, that a bishop 
who had been deposed by a synod, and who had been rein- 
stated in office, not by another ecclesiastical court, but by the 
secular power, should remain for ever incapable of admini- 
stering the functions of that office. Deposed from his episco- 
pate, Chrysostom was conveyed into exile in the June of the 
year 404. 

In a series of trials which conducted him towards a glorious 
end, he had every opportunity of manifesting the greatness, 
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power, and tranquillity of a soul wholly penetrated by the 
faith of the gospel. After a long and painful journey, in 
which he was still compelled to endure much shame and_per- 
secution from the angry hatred and fanaticism of his enemies, 
he arrived at the place of his banishment in the desolate city 
of Cucusus, on the borders of Armenia, Isaurea, and Cilicia. 
Here he had much to suffer from the rude climate and from 
repeated threatening invasions of Isaurean robbers; but in- 
stead of needing consolation himself, it was he whose words, 
full of confidence and of the energy of faith, gave heart and 
courage to his friends at Constantinople. From this place he 
guided the devoted flock whom he had been forced to leave, 
In this remote spot, he was the soul of the pious enterprises of 
his friends, as for example, of their efforts to spread the gospel 
among the Persians and the Goths. To promote this object, 
he was ready to take the first step towards reconciliation with 
bishop Maruthas of Mesopotamia, a man who had assisted to 
procure his condemnation ; and even when Maruthas declined 
coming to any accommodation, he still invited his friends to 
do all in their power to sustain him. By the noble example 
of his charity, by his spiritual counsels and instructions, he 
was the means of great good to the whole district where he 
resided. Such a light could not be put under a bushel; it 
would shine, wherever it might be: and Chrysostom met with 
the fullest sympathy, especially from the Roman church, 
whose bishop, Innocent, declared very strongly in his favour. 
This served to rekindle the jealousy and resentment of his 
enemies; for they had reason to fear that his friends might 
eventually succeed in again bringing him back to Constan- 
tinople. ‘This they were determined to prevent; they meant 
to place Chrysostom at last where he would be totally for- 
gotten. In the summer of the year 407, he was conveyed to 
a new place of exile, at the very verge of the Roman empire, 
in the waste town of Pityus in Pontus, situated in the midst of 
barbarians. His body, exhausted by previous sufferings, sunk 
under the hardships of this long and difficult journey. He 
died on the way, near Comanum in Pontus, in the full and 
peaceful consciousness of his approaching end, and with bright 
visions into the life eternal. ‘Those words of Job, which in 
his own seasons of quiet prosperity he so often impressed on 
the hearts of his hearers, and which in his times of trial he so 
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often presented to himself and to his friends as the richest 
source of consolation: Blessed be the Lord for all things, 
(ddza 76 026 mdvTwy Evexa!) were the last on his lips, worthily 
closing a life consecrated to God, and resigned to his will in 
all conflicts and sufferings. 

But it was beyond the reach of any earthly power to extin- 
guish the memory of this martyr from the minds of men who 
had felt the divine energy of his life and doctrines. There 
continued to exist at Constantinople a distinct and separate 
party of Johannites, who refused to recognize the validity of 
the act by which Chrysostom was deposed, and to acknowledge 
any one as their bishop who was appointed to succeed him. 
They held on Sundays and festival days their private meetings, 
which were conducted by clergymen who thought like them- 
selves, and from these alone they would receive the sacra- 
ments. As among this party were to be found, also, many 
of the more excitable people of Constantinople, and every 
attempt to suppress them by force only rendered the opposition 
still more violent, many sanguinary tumults ensued. This 
schism spread more widely in the church; for other bishops 
and clergymen, who also protested against the injustice of the 
sentence pronounced on Chrysostom, and who continued to 
venerate his memory, came over to this party. ‘They were 
sustained by the Roman church, which constantly asserted in 
the strongest terms the innocence of Chrysostom. His second 
successor, the bishop Atticus, took the first step towards a 
reconciliation, by introducing his name expressly into the 
church prayers offered in behalf of those bishops who had 
died in the orthodox faith. He made an agreement with the 
patriarch Theophilus of Alexandria, to grant a universal am- 
nesty to all the adherents of Chrysostom among the clergy.* 
A greater schism of the church was by this means prevented : 
but at Constantinople, a small party of Johannites continued 
to hold their ground. The Patriarch Proclus first succeeded 
in putting a final end to the schism in that city. Having, in 
the year 438, prevailed upon the emperor Theodosius II.,f to 
allow the remains of Chrysostom to be brought back-to Con- 
stantinople, and to be buried there with solemn pomp, he per- 
suaded the remnant of the Johannites, appeased by the satis- 

* See Soerat. VII. 25. Synes. ep. 66 ad Theophilum. 
+ Socrat. VII. 40. 
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faction thus done to the memory of their beloved bishop, to 
connect themselves once more with the ruling church. 

For the rest, this passionate and violent mode of proceeding 
to suppress the Origenistic doctrines, was calculated much 
rather to excite than to check the zeal for these doctrines, * 
They who, like Theophilus, opposed the Origenistic heresy 
only as a convenient means of gratifying their private pas- 
sions, were hence more tolerant in other cases where these 
passions were not interested. Theophilus himself gave a 
remarkable exemplification of this ten years later. The 
church at Ptolemais, the chief city of Pentapolis, laity and 
clergy, in the year 410, unanimously made choice of the 
philosopher Synesius of Cyrene to be their bishop—a man 
who had never left the silent retirement where he pursued his 
studies, except when his services were demanded for the good 
of his country. But the candid scholar frankly declared, and 
in such a way that the bishop Theophilus would be sure to 
hear of it, that his philosophical convictions did not on many 
points agree with the doctrines of the chureh; and among 
these differences he reckoned many things which were classed 
along with the Origenistic heresies, as for example, the doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of souls, his different views of the 
resurrection, on which point he probably departed far more 
widely than Origen from the view taken by the church, 
inasmuch as he interpreted it as being but the symbol of a 
higher idea.f Synesius was willing, indeed, as he declared, 
to keep his peculiar philosophical convictions to himself; for 
he supposed, conformably with his Platonic mode of distin- 
guishing between esoteric and exoteric religious doctrines, 
that the pure truth could never become the popular faith. 
But at the same time, he would never consent to teach any- 
thing himself which was at variance with his own convictions. 
Despite of this open declaration of Synesius, Theophilus did 
not hesitate to follow the aged ecclesiastics in Ptolemais, who 

* As is remarked by an eye-witness of a part of these events, Sulpicius 
Severus, Dialog. i, ¢. 5: Sive illud error est, ut ego sentio, sive heresis, 
ut putatur, non solum reprimi non potuit multis animadversionibus sacer- 
dotum ; sed nequaquam tam late se potuisset effundere, nisi contentione 
crevisset 
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said it was to be expected that the grace of the Holy Spirit 
would not leave this work incomplete, but would lead still 
farther into the knowledge of the truth the man whom he had 
led so far in the religious life. And he ordained him as bishop 
of this metropolis. 

Not every ecclesiastic, however, who thus differed in his 
convictions from the doctrines of the ruling church, was as 
candid as Synesius. Notwithstanding all the efforts to pre- 
serve the churches against every deviation from the established 
articles of faith, it was still impossible to look into the inward 
principles of those to whom the offices of the church were con- 
fided.* At the same time, there had not as yet been expressed 
by any ecumenical council the opposition to the peculiar 
doctrines of Origen, and down to the times of the emperor 
Justinian no means had as yet been devised for preserving 
the church, by means of a preseribed confession of faith, to 
be acknowledged by ecclesiastics previous to their ordination, 
against every possible heretical tendency. Hence we find 
many proofs that Origenistic doctrines continued to be pro- 
pagated in the East, among ecclesiastics and monks, even 
after this period ;t and many were foolish enough to introduce 
into their sermons doctrinal opinions which had so little to do 
with the interests of faith.t 


* In consequence of the deplorably bad manner in which spiritual 
offices were often filled (see the sec. on the church constitution), it might 
happen, that in a time when so great stress was laid on formal orthodoxy, 
men attained to spiritual offices who had made themselves suspected of 
no heresy, because all matters of faith generally were considered of no 
consequence by them; but who went so far in their infidelity, which 
proceeded not from any sceptical bent of understanding, but from fleshly 
rudeness and utter immorality, that they in fact denied the immortality 
of the soul; and who still did not hesitate to perform all the spiritual 
functions, looking upon the whole in no other light than as a means of 
gain, See examples of such presbyters in Isidor. 1. III. ep. 235 and 
295. 

+ See e. g. Isidore, 1. IV. ep. 163. ili, ep. 188—190, II. 191. 

t As for example, the Platonico-Origenistic doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of souls;—that the Son was a higher intelligence created after the 
image of God. See the epistles of Nilus just referred to. The latter 
says to a preacher of this sort: Ti dy diaPize1 xarvydias To chy Day YAU, 
co craciorsoy re xa) &xeods. The abbot Isidore, a man distinguished for 
his practical bent of mind, shows this also. in his judgment of the con- 
troversy respecting the origin of souls. The advocates of the doctrine 
of pre-existence—he supposes—must agree with their opponents at least 
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Hence, under the reign of the emperor Justinian, there arose 
anew and violent strife betwixt the advocates and the oppo- 
nents of the Origenistic doctrines among the monks in Pales- 
tine.* Tt now so happened, owing to circumstances which we 
have already explained, that the emperor Justinian was drawn 
to participate in these disputes ; that he published an elaborate 
edict, with extracts from the writings of Origen, aimed at the 
condemnation of this great churech-teacher, and his peculiar 
heretical doctrines, which were thus pointed out; and that, in 
consequence, a council which met at Constantinople, under the 
presidency of the Patriarch Mennas, in the year 541, con- 
firmed this condemnation, and established fifteen canons in 
Opposition to the Origenistie doctrines, 

According to the old accounts which go back to the period 
in which these events took place, the fifth general council 
also, in the year 553 (see above, p- 250), ‘renewed the con- 
demnation of Origen and his doctrines: and among the canons 
with which the council concluded their labours in the eighth 


on this point, that the moral conflict is required for the purification of 
the soul, for its return to its original state; and hence he concludes: 
"A@zuivos rolvy rau Coyouuvely a0) edy apepicbarncizwy, sis $d dmororyovusyoy 
fn. quenaraute is ‘ wal is ; is: 

* See above. There were then forming among the Origenists two 
parties, respecting whose distinctive views we can only derive some pro- 
bable conclusions from the names given to them, compared with the 
doctrines of Origen, One party (see Cyrill Seythopolitan, vita S. Sabe. 
s. 89, in Coteler. monumenta ecclesie Gree. t. I1f.) were called zow- 
ToxTiora OY TETpuorTes 3 the other, igoneirror, The former, as it may be 
conjectured, gave special prominence to the Origenistic doctrine respect- 
ing the pre-existing soul of Christ (see vol. II. p. 362), That soul with 
which the Logos had condescended to enter into union, they supposed to 
be exalted above all other created beings, to be the Touroy among the 
avizrois. ‘heir opponents accused them of placing this soul, by their 
apotheosis, on a level with the three persons of the Trinity, and of intro- 
ducing a sérgxs in place of a reizs. The others, on the contrary, gave 
prominence to the Origenistic doctrine concerning an original equality, 
with only a numerical difference, of all created intelligences; and they 
looked upon it as the final end, that all should be once more restored 
back to that original unity; and hence they said, that as originally the 
souls which, by reason of their loyalty of will, had been received into 
indissoluble communion with the Logos, had nothing in preference over 
the others, who were intelligences of the same order, so all would ulti- 
mately attain to the same unity. Hence they were accused of placing 
themselves on a level with Christ. Against this last tenet the thirteenth 
among the canons against the Origenistic doctrines is directed. 
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session,* the twelfth canon, after condemning the heretics 
condemned by the older ecumenical councils, does actually 
treat of the condemnation of Origen. Jn this case, we must 
presume that the candour of the Origenistic party, who had 
been the authors of the whole controversy respecting the three 
chapters (see above, pp. 250-256), allowed themselves here, 
as on earlier occasions, to be driven by circumstances to the 
denial of their own expressed convictions. Yet the course of 
proceeding at this council, and the silence of other important 
documents of the same period, stand opposed to the suppo- 
sition, that the council in question had any particular action 
on the subject of renewing the sentence of condemnation 
against Origen.{ The confounding together of the synod held 
under Mennas with the fifth ecumenical council, which unde- 
niably took place at an early period, as well as the wish to 
have a solemn condemnation of Origen from some general 
council, occasioned and promoted this transfer; and in case 
Origen was really mentioned, though but eursorily, along with 
the older heretics, by the fifth general council, this would fur- 
nish a convenient foothold for the above supposition. But, at 
the same time, it is not impossible that the name of Origen 
itself was but a later insertion. Along with Origen, the 
council in question is in fact said to have pronounced sentence 
of condemnation also on Didymus and Evagrius; and, in the 
age of Justinian, it might indeed very easily happen, that the 
anathema should be pronounced on names hitherto never men- 
tioned by the majority but with reverence and respect. But 
the credibility of this account depends on the credibility of 
another, namely,—that the council in question was occupied 
particularly with Origen. At all events it had great influence 
in bringing about the later more general practice of treating 
Origen as a heretic, that a decree of this sort was ascribed to 
an ecumenical council. 


* See Harduin. Concil. ill. f. 198. 
+ Comp. Walch Geschichte der Ketzereien und Spaltungen, B. 8, S. 
286, u. d. f. 
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APPENDIX TO THIS SECTION, 
History of Sects, 


We shall conclude the history of this period with some account 
of the minor sects which presented themselves in conflict with 
the dominant ehurch, without having arisen, like those which 
have been mentioned, out of the doctrinal controversies, They 
were partly sects which sprung up afresh out of the germs 
existing already in the previous periods, and partly such as 
arose for the first time out of the peculiar state of the church 
in the present period. 

Such phenomena of the Christian life are often very signi- 
ficant symptoms of disease in the life of the church : they be- 
token deeper wants of the Christian consciousness, which are 
seeking after their satisfaction. Opposite errors, or tendencies 
bordering on error, by which they are called forth, lend them 
a partial justification. As reactions of the Christian consci- 
ousness, although they may be in many ways disturbed reactions, 
they point to a purer reaction reserved for the future, which 
shall some time or other push its way victoriously through. 

We have already remarked, that worldly-minded bishops 
and ecclesiastics, instead of endeavouring to cherish and pro- 
mote serious, vital Christianity, did everything in their power 
to suppress it, because it presented such a strong and to them 
vexatious contrast to their own mode of life. Serious and 
piously disposed laymen were persecuted by such clergymen, 
as dangerous censors of their conduct.* Often they were ex- 
communicated from the ehurch, or they separated of their own 
accord from such spiritual guides, because they could not 
believe it possible that men so polluted with every vice, should 
serve as instruments for the work of the Holy Spirit.+ Others 
of like persuasion joined with them; and they became the 
founders of minor sects, in which, after the separation had 
once taken place, there arose, out of the Opposition that had 
reference at first only to matters of practice, certain doctrinal 
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* Comp. also Isidor. 1. V. ep. 131. Avrracs of xuvav xed xolowy Ploy 
inxovres xark tov drorroAixay voy Gov. 

+ That doubts had arisen, whether ecclesiastics, known to be vicious 
men, could administer the sacraments in a valid manner, is apparent from 
1. I, ep. 37; 1. III. ep. 840. 
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differences also, which sometimes had no other ground than 
in the more sensuous mode of apprehension among uneducated 
laymen. 

In this way arose the sect of the Audians.* Audinus, or, as 
the name stood in his native Syrian, Udo,} was a layman, of a 
pious and austere life, who lived in Mesopotamia, near the 
beginning of the fourth century. He often objected to the 
worldly-minded ecclesiastics of this country their want of 
spirituality, particularly their devotion to gain, in seeking to 
enrich themselves by the practice of usury, and their gross 
immorality.{ As his own strict and exemplary life probably 
gave him great influence among the laity, his reprimands of 
the clergy would be so much the more dangerous. He was 
persecuted by them, and at length excommunicated from the 
church. Others who were dissatisfied with the corrupt clergy, 
now joined with him, and they held separate meetings for 
common edification. The clergy then had recourse to the 
secular power, and Audius with his adherents were obliged to 
suffer many wrongs. ‘This only roused them to more decided 
opposition to the dominant church, and the spread of the sect 
was promoted. Many discontented spirits united with Audins, 
and among these some bishops and ecclesiastics. He himself 
was now ordained as a bishop in his own sect, and all the others 
placed themselves in subordination to him. They refused to 
have spiritual fellowship with any that belonged to the domi- 
nant church. They even declined uniting with them in prayer. 
The antagonism which now existed between the Audians 
and the dominant church led their opponents, as well as them- 
selves, to be more attentive to certain differences of opinion, 
and to lay greater stress upon those differences. Thus, to 
their opponents, the anthropomorphic mode of conception 
among the Audians, which, from the earlier times, still lingered 
in these districts among the more uncultivated, appeared an 


* The most credible and distinct accounts of the origin and character 
of this sect is given by Epiphanius, since he appears here to have been 
less infected than others with the blind heresy-hunting zeal. He judges 
more mildly of this sect, partly because, owing to his whole bent of mind, 
he might not be inclined to attribute so much importance to the errors of 
sensuous anthropomorphism, partly because he was disposed to place a 
high value on ascetic austerities. 

+ See Ephraém. Syr. Sermon. 24 adv. Heres. T. II. ed. Quirin. f. 493. 

+ Com. Theodoret. h. e. 1. LV. ¢. 9. 
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important heresy ; and many of their peculiar opinions, respect- 
ing which we have no exact information, may in like manner 
have had their ground in a deficiency of mental cultivation.* 
Furthermore, the Audians returned back to the ancient usage 
with regard to the determination of the time of the Easter 
festival, which had been discarded by the council of Nice ; 
and they accused this council of having otherwise settled the 
time of the Easter festival, out of flattery to the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and so as to make it coincide with the day of his 
birth. 

Audius, when now quite advanced in years, was banished 
to the country on the Black Sea (Scythia), where the Goths 
had at that time established themselves. He found followers 
among the Christians of this race, and he Jaboured also to 
convert the pagan Goths. ‘The monastic life gained entrance 
among them by means of the Audians, who encouraged a 
rigidly ascetic tendency. ‘This sect, which had not within it 
the basis of any long duration, and which had attained to a 
distinct subsistence only by means of the persecution waged 
against it, gradually disappeared towards the close of the 
fourth century. 

A\s one extreme is ever wont to call forth another, so, as 
a matter of course, the one-sided doctrinal tendeney, which 
placed the essence of Christianity in distinctions of the under- 
standing, called forth the opposite extreme of a one-sided 
ethical tendency, which overlooked the connection between 
theory and practice, and the importance and significancy of the 
doctrines of faith in their bearing on Christian life. While, 
through the strife of opposite systems of doctrine, many, after 
having abandoned themselves sometimes to this system and 
sometimes to that, became at last sceptical or perplexed with 
regard to Christian truth itself;} others, on the contrary, were 
by the same means led to believe that matters of doctrine gene- 


* Tt is uncertain what truth lies at the bottom of the charge laid against 
them, (Theodoret. hist. eecles. IV. 9, and heeret. fab, IV. 10,) that they 
had asserted God was not the creator of fire and darkness, or that, in 
short, both were eternal. We are here reminded, indeed, of the view 
of the Jewish Theosophy, which is to be found in the Clementines, that 
fire is the element of the Evil One. Such views might easily have passed 
over to the Audians. 

+ See Gregor. Nazianz., Orat. I. f. 18: Tl gos Thre Adyoy eieoiws duane 
ekivourt. 
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rally were of no great importance, since, in fact, the attaining 
to any certainty on matters of this sort transcended the powers 
of human knowledge; that every thing depended on conduct, 


and all who leda good life might be “saved, notwithstanding 


their differences of opinion in other respects. At Alexandria, 
where the speculative spirit on matters of doctrine chiefly pre- 
vailed, such an opposite tendency would also be most likely to 
spring up.* A certain Rhetorius, in the fourth century, is 
said to have created a party which professed this principle, and 
who were known afterwards under the name of knowledge- 
haters (yvucipaxo).¢ But it may be a question, whether 


* Thus Alexander of Lycopolis, in Egypt, opposes to the dogmatizing 
of the heretics the principle that the essence of Christianity, inasmuch as 
it is designed for the training of the people as well as others, consists in a 
popular system of ethics Geaenyy) dapura caxiregn). See the introduc- 
tion to his tract against the Manichxans in Combefi’s bibliotheee: Graco- 
rum patrum auctarium novissimum, Pars ii. 

+ Athanasius mentions first (1. I. contra Apollinarem, s. 6) a certain 
Rhetorius (‘Pyragi0s), whom he seems to accuse of the “ godless”’ asser- 
tion, that all heretics were right according to their way. ‘Next Philaster 
(Heres. s . 91) has a special section relating to the Rhetorians: Alli sunt 
in /Egy pto et Mesants a Rhetorio quodam, qui omnes laudabat heere- 
ses, dicens omnes bene sentire. But Philaster gives no further explana- 
tion of this opinion, and it is quite possible that the whole account of 
this sect had been only made out of an obscure passage of Athanasius, 
To Augustin, p. 72, it appeared ineredible—as it would not fail to appear 
in case the ‘theory was not any more distinctly set forth—that this 
person should have taught things so absurd. The theory is more dis- 

tinctly set forth by the author of the Pr -edestinatus, h. 72, to wit, as 
follows: All worship God as well as they are able; we are bound to 
maintain Christian fellowship with all who call upon Christ as him who 
was born of the Virgin. Doubtless it may be, that this author had really 
heard of people who thought thus, and perhaps without sufficient rea- 
son, called them Rhe -torians, tracing their origin, without cause, to the 
Rhetorius of whom he knew nothing except from Philaster. ‘Those 
people of whom ae. Preedestinatus speaks might have in their minds the 
passage in Philip. 8. Chrysostom, ina “special discourse (T. ILI. 
opp. f. 800), eee ours to guard this passage a against any aie applica- 
tion; but Chrysostem iS here controverting not those who seriously 
maintained a doctrinal indifference of this sort, but those heretics, to 
whom their own peculiar scheme of faith seemed sufficiently import- 
ant, and who were only desirous of establishing this principle for the 
catholic Christians, in order that they might assert their own claims to 
Christian toleration. Theodoret, on the other hand, where, in expounding 
this passage he sa ays: Toro Tives Tay VOLT OY xt) © ze Tay ait UTEAN- 
Qacw siojcéai, may actually have had in his mind such a class of indif- 
ferentisis. Finally, John of Damascus (heres, 88) mentions the ywel- 
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there was ever a regularly constituted sect professing such 
indifference to doctrines ; whether the fact ever amounted to 
anything more than this, that individuals at different times and 
in different places were led by the same opposition and the 
same tendency of mind to entertain these views; of which 
individuals, the above-mentioned Rhetorius may have been 
one.* 

The sects which arose from the intermingling of Oriental 
theosophy with the opinions of certain sects of Christian origin, 
the Gnostic, and particularly the Manichean, which in the 
last times of the preceding period began to spread mightily in 
the Roman empire, continued to propagate themselves also in 
the present period; and they were probably invigorated by 
coming into fresh contact with the remains of old Oriental 
systems of religion on the borders of the Asiatic provinces of 
the Roman empire, and also from Persia, the native country of 
Manichaism, where the relationship of its doctrines with those 
of the dominant religion must have furthered its spread, until 
about the year 525, when its great influence, even in the 
royal family, excited a violent and bloody persecution against 
taf 

The law of Diocletian, of which we spoke on a former 


Mane. Of radon yroos rod Kelariavicnod dvrimixrovres, ty Th Abysiy edrode, 
¢ / ~ ¢ "72 \ > ~ > ~ s ~ 
reed meMarey Th BeQUaNs ob PAGES. TNAS baGnrovvess &y TENS, Seieus yeaPais” 
ovdty yao draro Cnrei6 Seds Fao oewrinvov, 6 un redkes xards. 

* Here would be the proper place to mention certain other minor sects 
little known to us, which seem to have sprung out of a religious eclec- 
ticism, if they did not belong rather to the general history of religion 
than tothe history of Christian sects. he £uphemites, so called after 
the hymns addressed to the supreme God, the Almighty (whom alone 
they worshipped), which they chaunted together in their prayers,—a sect 
which seems to have arisen out of that spiritualized, refined polytheism, 
which was connected with the recognition of one absolute essence; the 
Hypsistarians (the worshippers of the ésds UWioros,) perhaps identical 
with the former, or perhaps differing from them by the mixing in of 
Jewish with pagan elements, known to us through the father of Gregory 
Nazianzen, who was at first a member of this sect (comp. the writings of 
Boéhmer and Ullmann on this sect; the O:0c<G<i; in Phoenicia, who either 
sprung likewise out of that latter eclecticism, or were the offshoot of a 
still older form of religion, which subordinated Sabeism to Monoiheism ; 
the Celicole, predominantly of Jewish origin, originating perhaps from 
the proselytes of the gate. The rite of baptism among this last-mentioned 
sect may not have been the Christian ordinance, but may have sprung 
out of the Jewish baptism of the proselytes. 

{ See Theophanes Chronograph. and Cedren. ad h. a. 
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oceasion (vol. ii. p. 195), would certainly tend to injure them. 
But when Constantine was endeavouring to put an end to the 
religious persecutions generally, which had arisen under Dio- 
cletian, and to introduce a universal religious toleration, he was 
naturally desirous of obtaining more exact information with 
regard to the character of the different and less known religious 
sects, and particularly of the Manicheeans, respecting w hom so 
many unfavourable reports were in circulation; in order to 
determine by the result of his enquiries what course of conduct 
he ought to pursue. He committed this investigation to an 
individual named Strategius, who, by his equal familiarity with 
the Latin and the Greek tongues, was admirably well fitted 
for such a business—the same ate afterwards, under the name 
of Musonianus, rose to the dignity of a preetorian Preefect of 
the East.* The accounts which Constantine obtained in this 
way were probably favourable to the Manicheans, and he 
found nothing in their tenets to hinder him from extending 
his toleration to the Manichean sect; but as the principles 
of toleration by which he was guided at first, gradually passed 
over to those of an opposite kind, the Manichzans, who were 
specially hated, became once more objects of persecution, even 
before any new laws had been enacted against them. The 
rhetorician Libanius interceded with the governor of Palestine 
in behalf of the Manicheans in that province, praying him to 
erant them security, and not suffer every man to insult them 

at pleasure. Without designating them by name, he yet sufh- 
ciently indicates a he means, by mentioning them as those 
who worshipped t he Sun, as the second divine being,t without 
offerings (since, according to the Manichzan idea, that one 
and the same soul is fettered in all animate bodies, such ofter- 
ings could not properly be made); and who led a rigidly 
abstemious life, and counted death a gain.t He says of them, 
they are scattered over many countries of the earth, but are 
everywhere few in numbers; that they injured nobody, but 
were themselves obliged to suffer injuries from many.$ After 


* See Ammian. Marcellin. hist. 1]. XV. ¢. 18. 

+ The Sun, in fact the manifesting, redeeming spirit of light, who is 
the medium of connection between the visible world and the supreme 
God. See vol. II. p. 177. 

¢ It being a release of the soul of ight from the bonds of the tax. 

§ See ep. 1344, 
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the year 372 new laws appeared against the Manicheeans, 
which grew more and more severe. Like other hereties they 
were deprived of their civil rights, and their assemblies were 
forbidden under severe penalties. 

At Rome they had secretly propagated their sect down from 
more ancient times; and, moreover, they had congregated 
there in greater numbers, after being driven away from North 
Africa and other countries by the inroads of migratory tribes.* 
And here they sought to find admission into the church, but 
that very vigilant bishop, Leo the Great, with the aid of the 
civil magistracy, entered upon a rigid system of inquiry to find 
them out. He sueceeded in discovering many, even of their 
presiding officers.t By means of these he ascertained the names 
of the other presiding officers of a sect every where dispersed 
and still closely connected in its dispersion; and he could 
now make use of this discovery for the purpose of assisting, 
by his correspondence with foreign bishops, in the detection of 
the Manicheeans in every place.t Leo made it strictly ineum- 
bent on the members of his own community to inform him 
where Manicheans dwelt, where they taught, whom they visited, 
in what society they were wont to reside.§ Those of the 


* Leo Sermo XV. Quos aliarum regionum perturbatio nobis intulit 
crebriores, 

+ Leo appeals before his own flock to the fact (p. 15), that the practice 
of dissolute conduct in their meetings had been absolutely proved by 
the confessions of Manichzeans themselves ; and, moreover, the law against 
the Manicheeans, enacted in consequence of this investigation into the cha- 
racter of the sect, by Valentinian III., is evidence of the same thing. We 
are not warranted, it is true, to declare these charges directly to be false. 
In individual cases of exerescence, this combination of mysticism with 
dissoluteness of conduct may have existed, although altogether foreign 
from the original character of Manichwism. In an old form of condem- 
nation against sects of this kind, which Muratori has published in his 
anecdota from the Ambrosian library, T. II. Mediolan. 1698, p. 212, a 
trace of the doctrine is certainly to be found, that the principle of several 
of the older Gnostic sects, according to which everything that relates to 
the body which sprung from the evil principle, is a matter of utter in- 
difference to the soul, and that the former, therefore, might be given up, 
without injury to the soul, to every species of lust, was brought into 
vogue again by later sects. L.¢.: Si quis peccatum carnis non dicit 
pertinere ad animam, anathema sit. Still we have not sufficient know- 
ledge respecting the manner in which these investigations were con- 
ducted, to enable us to decide whether the result of them is deserving of 
confidence. 

t See the chronicle of Prosper ada, 443. § See Sermo XV. ¢. 5. 
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arrested Manicheeans who would not consent to recant, were 
banished, and there appeared a new, severer law of the emperor 
Valentinian III. against this sect. Under the emperor Justi- 
nian, death was the established punishment for being a Mani- 
cheean. 

Though a part of the Manicheans had at an earlier period 
been driven away by the political storms from the districts of 
North Africa, yet many still remained behind in this quarter 
of the world, which, from the fourth century, constituted the 
principal seat of Manicheanism ; and the ignorance of the 
Vandal ecclesiastics made it easy for the Manicheans to gain 
proselytes among them. King Hunerich, who acceded to the 
government in 477, sought to display his zeal for the orthodox 
faith by persecuting them, and his anger was especially aroused 
at finding among them so many of the V andal, Arian clergy. 
Some of the Manichzeans he caused to die at the stake: others 
he shipped away out of the country.* In this way, again, 
many of them probably came into Europe, and these trans- 
mitted the doctrines of the sect, amidst the disturbances of 
these times, down to later generations. 

The repeated persecutions prove how little could be effected 
by them. ‘They rather served to promote the spread of the 
sect. The Manicheeans gloried in martyrdom for the truth. 
Their presiding officers, the elect, compared themselves, perse- 
cuted, poor, and living in the most rigid abstinence, with the 
clergy of the catholic church, who lived an easy life in the 
abundance of earthly comforts; and they asserted that they 
might thus be known as the genuine disciples of Christ. 
Being rigid ascetics, they might, too, often conceai themselves 
under the mask of monasticism, and indeed procure for them- 
selves respect, while their heretical tendency remained undis- 
covered.{ They might join in the divine service of the catho- 


* See Victor Vitensis hist. persecut. Vandal. 1. II. init. 
+ So says the Manichiean Fanstus. comparing himself with the catho- 
lie clergy : Vides pauperem, vides mitem, vides pacificum, puro corde, 
lugentem, esurientem, sitientem, persecutiones et odia sustinentem propter 
jean, et dubitas, utrum accipiam evangelium? August. c. Faustum, 
1M 

t This is apparent from the law of the year 381. Cod. Theodos. 1. XVI. 
Tit. 5 7. Nee se sub simulatione fallacie eorum scilicet nominum, 
ee plerique, ut cognovimus, probate fidei et propositi castioris dici 
ac signari volent, maligna fraude defendant, cum presertim nonnulli ex 
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lic churches, since there were no other means of detecting them 
except by their scrupling, on account of their ascetic prin- 
ciples, to partake of the consecrated wine. Many among them 
might adopt the current church terminology, giving it another 
and a mystical sense, after the manner of Agapius,* who de- 
monstrated his orthodoxy, even in an encounter with Eunomius. 
Faustus of Mileve in Numidia + successfully employed his 
skilful eloquence and brilliant wit, which was not accompanied, 
however, with solid judgment, for the extension of the sect. 
He, as well as other Manicheans, knew how to promote his 
cause by taking advantage of the weak spots which the catholic 
church exposed in its matters of faith and practice. ‘The mys- 
terious element in the symbols and doctrines of the Mani- 
cheeans; the promise they held out of a special solution of 
difficulties by means of a loftier wisdom, in opposition to the 
blind and implicit belief which they censured in the dominant 
church; the close fraternization in which they lived with each 
other ; all this was attractive to a great many. Men eagerly 
enrolled themselves in the class of auditores, longing after the 
higher mysteries in which they were to be initiated as the 
elect. 

Many new combinations of Oriental theosophy with Chris- 
tianity were also formed, either proceeding from Manicheism 
or independent of it. Thus, for example, a certain Aristo- 
eritus wrote a work under the title of Seooopia, in which he 
sought to show that Judaism, Hellenism, and Christianity, were 
but different forms of one and the same revelation of the Divine, 
thus taking his stand in opposition to Mani.t 

A. new offshoot of this theosophie tendency made its appear- 


his Eneratitas, Apotactitas, Hydroparastatas, vel Saccophoros nominari 
se volent et varietate nominum diversorum velut religiose professionis 
officia mentiantur. Many other indications are to be found of the spread 
of Manicheism among the monks, See e. g. Theodoret. hist. religios. 
T. IIL. p. 1146. Ebyiras ty Movarxing Teorxipar Ta Mavixulay vorovvrss. 
Isidor. Pelus. I. 52. 

* Concerning his writings, see Phot. cod. 179. 

+ From his work in defence of the Manichwan doctrines against the 
catholic chureh, Augustin has preserved important fragments in his 
reply. 

f “Apisroxelrov BiBaos, ty n wearer deixvivar cov ‘lovdaizudy xad roy 
“EAA nvizpoy xed roy Xgisrianopoy &y elves nal 7d wdrd doyuu nad xabdereray 
zai cov movivros, See the anathemas in Jac. Tollii insignia itinerarii 
Italici, p. 142. 
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ance in Spain towards the close of the fourth century, in the 
sect of the Priscillianists, a sect which professed many tenets 
closely related to Manicheanism, but not to such a degree, 
however, as that their origin may be traced with certainty to 
the Manicheans. The first seed of their doctrines came from 
a man of Memphis by the name of Marcus. He travelled to 
Spain, and is said to have disclosed his doctrines to Elpidius, a 
rhetorician, and to his wife Agape. From them it is said, these 
doctrines were communicated to Priscillian, a EPEC and 
wealthy man in Spain, respected for his pious and austere life, 
who had perhaps for a long time before already busied himself 
a good deal with matters of this sort,* and by embodying them 
in a systematic form and giving them spread, he became the 
founder of the sect. The eloquence of Priscillian, and his 
ascetic austerities, which acquired for him the more respect as 
contrasted with the worldly life of many ecclesiastics, procured 
for him numerous followers, and among these some bishops, 
as, for instance, Instantius and Salvianus. The bishop Hygi- 
nus of Cordova first came out against them, and by him the 
bishop Idacius of Emerita (Merid a) was instigated to perse- 
cute the sect. But, by his rough and violent mode of proceed- 
ing, the latter rather promoted the spread of the sect, and 
Hyginus himself became afterwards dissatisfied with the Tman- 
ner in which the Priscillianists were treated, and turned round 
to be their protector. Upon this, an important synod assembled 
at Ceesaraugusta (Saragossa) in tl ve year 380, w hich pr onounced 
sentence of condemnation on the Priscillianists, and sought to 
take measures to prevent the further spread of the sect. They 
committed to the bishop Ithacius of Sossuba the business, of 
seeing that their decrees were put into execution. ‘They could 
not have made a worse choice than they did in this man, who 
was a mere voluptuary, and utterly c destitute of all sense for 
spiritual things.+ 

Excluded from the church, the followers of Priscillian now 
took more thorough measures for establishing their party ; and 
they had the boldness to make Priscillian “himself bishop of 
Avilla. But Idacius and Ithacius, conformably with their 


* Multa lectione eruditus. Sulpic. Severi hist. sacr. 1. Il. ¢. 46. 

+ So he is described by Sulpicius Severus, hist. sacr. 1. IL. ¢. 50. Nihil 
pensi, nihil sancti habuisse. Fuit enim audax, loquax, impudens, sump- 
tuosus, ventri et gule plurimum impertiens. 
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character, sought by various artifices to make use of the secular 
power against the Priscillianists, and thus to crush them.* 
They actually succeeded in procuring an imperial rescript 
whereby Priscillian and all his adherents were condemned to 
exile. The latter hoped, through the influence of the two 
most eminent bishops of the West, to procure a rescindment 
of this decision: and the leaders of the sect repaired to the 
bishops Damasus of Rome, and Ambrose of Milan, for the 
purpose of vindicating themselves before these prelates ; but 
in this, of course, they could not possibly succeed. They suc- 
ceeded better in an attempt to bribe, with the money of Pris- 
eillian, a civil officer of rank, Macedonius, the master of offices 
(magister officiorum), and through his influence it was brought 
about, that the first rescript was revoked, and the order given 
that the churches of which the Priscillianists had been deprived, 
should be restored back to them. 

Ithacius did not cease persecuting them; and being com- 
plained of himself as a disturber of the peace, he fled to Gaul. 
Already, it is said, was he conducted back to Spain, and there 
arraigned before the tribunal, when a great political change 
gave a different turn to the whole affair. The news came, that 
Maximus, who had proclaimed himself Cesar in Britain, would 
soon arrive at Triers. There Ithacius waited for him, and on 
his arrival placed in his hands a formal accusation against 
Priscillian and his followers. ‘The new emperor received the 
complaint, and perhaps in the outset was only intending to 
show his zeal for pure doctrine, since he glories in this, in his 
letter to the Roman bishop Siricius. He treated the affair as 
one purely ecclesiastical ; he ordered that all who were sus- 
pected of participating in the spread of these false doctrines, 
should appear before a synod to be assembled at Burdelaga 
(Bordeaux) in the year 384. Instantius and Priscillian were 
the first to appear before it. After the former had been de- 
posed from the episcopal dignity, because what he said in de- 
fence of himself was not found to be satisfactory, Priscillian 
forestalled the sentence which he might expect, by appealing 
to the emperor, by which infatuated step he prepared the way 
for his own destruction. ‘The bishops, partly from their own 
weakness, partly out of hostility to Priscillian, forebore to 


BA 


Sulpicius Severus pronounces this parum sana consilia. 
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protest against this proceeding, by which, contrary to the exist- 
ing theory of rights in the Western church, a purely spiritual 
offence was brought and tried before a secular tribunal. 

Accordingly, all that were complained of, or suspected, were 
cited before the emperor’s tribunal. Idacius and Ithacius ap- 
peared as the accusers ; and Ithacius, it is said, was for fixing 
the suspicion of Priscillianism on all who led a strict and 
serious Christian life, for which he had no liking himself; all 
who were much given to the study of the Bible, or who often 
fasted.* A truly pious man, however, who then resided at 
Triers, declared very strongly against this wspiritual mode of 
proceeding. It was the bishop Martin of Tours. 

He declared it to bean unheard-of thing that an ecclesiastical 
matter should be judged by a secular court on principles of the 
civil law. He entreated Maximus to spare the lives of the 
unfortunate men; it was enough that by the decision of the 
bishops they had been declared false teachers, and deprived of 
their churches. As long as Martin was present the trial was 
actually delayed, and before his departure the emperor promised 
him there should be no shedding of blood; but when Martin 
was gone, the emperor, through the influence of two bishops, 
Magnus and Rufus, was led to change his mind, being the 
more readily disposed to follow the advice of these two bishops, 
who recommended severity, because the property of the rich 
Priscillian and of his followers excited his cupidity.[ He 


* The words of Sulpicius Severus: Hic stultitiae eo usque processerat, 
ut omnes etiam sanctos viros, quibus aut studium inerat lectionis aut 
propositum erat certare jejuniis, tanquam Priscilliani socios aut discipulos 
in crimen arcesseret. 

+ Although descended from heathen parents, yet he had already when 
a child received the seeds of Christianity into his heart. Against his 
own will he became a soldier, and showed the evidence of Christian piety 
in the military service. Then he became a monk, finally, a bishop. The 
veneration of his period denominated him a worker of miracles. See 
his biography by Sulpicius Severus, one of his enthusiastic admirers, who 
had known him personally, but losing himself in exaggerations, has 
given us too little of the genuinely historical and characteristic facts 
relating to his life. See also the dialogue of Sulpicius. 

+ Sulpicius Severus, who would fain excuse Maximus, says (Dialog. 
III., c. 9) that most people at that time suspected the emperor of covet- 
ousness, si quidem in bona eorum inhiaverat; and the pagan Pacatus 
Drepanius says in his panegyric on the emperor Theodosius the Great, 
c. 29, concerning the cause of Maximus’ inclination in favour of these 
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committed the trial of the cause to a severe judge, the prefect 
Euodius. Priscillian was condemned not only as a false 
teacher, but also as a violator of the laws. He was accused of 
disseminating doctrines, the tendency of which was to coun- 
tenance and encourage unnatural lusts. In the secret assem- 
blies of the sect, it was asserted, abominations of this kind had 
actually taken place. Maximus appealed, in his letter to the 
Roman bishop Siricius, to the fact that the crimes of Priscillian 
had been disclosed by his own confession ;* but it is easy to 
see that everything depends on the question how this confession 
was drawn forth. An admission extorted by the rack, as this 
most probably was,f wants the force of evidence; and the very 
circumstance that the emperor felt it necessary to justify his 
conduct before the Roman bishop may betray the conscious- 
ness of his guilt. 

The result of this judicial process was, that Priscillian and 
several of his most important adherents were executed with the 
sword.} Others, after the confiscation of their goods, were 
banished to the island of Syllina (Scilly). 

There was one individual, however, of the bishops assembled 
at Trier, namely, Theognist, who declared in the most emphatie 
language, without fear of the emperor’s anger, against this 
whole proceeding, and he renounced the fellowship of all those 
who had taken any part in it. The voice of this individual 
by itself was of little avail; but he was now to be sustained 
by a powerful ally. The bishop Martin was on the point of 
returning to 'Trievs for the purpose of imploring the mercy of 
the emperor in behalf of numbers who had been engaged or 


bishops, whom he calls nominibus antistites, revera autem satellites 
atque carnifices: a quibus tot simul votiva veniebant avaro divitum bona. 

* In this letter, first published by Cardinal Baronius from the Vatican 
library, Maximus says; Caterum quid adhue proxime proditum sit, 
Manicheos sceleris admittere, non argumentis, neque suspicionibus dubiis 
vel incertis, sed ipsorum confessione inter judicia prolatis, malo quod ex 
gestis ipsis tua sanctitas, quam ex nostro ore cognoscat ; quia hujusce- 
modi non modo facta turpia, verum etiam feda dictu, proloqui sine 
rubore non possumus. 

} Pacatus Drepanius mentions expressly, in connection with this inves- 
tigation, the gemitus et tormenta miserorum. 

{ Among the persons executed was also the noble and rich widow 
Euchrotia, of whom Paeatus Drepanius says (1. ¢. ;) Exprobabatur mu- 
lieri vidua nimia religio et diligentius culta divinitas. Quid hoc majus 
poterat intendere accusator sacerdos ? 
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implicated in the recent political strifes. The bishops, who 
heard of this, dreaded his great influence. Moved by their 
representations Maximus caused Martin to be informed before 
he came into the city, that he could not be permitted to enter 
unless he promised to keep peace with the bishops. Martin 
answered he would come with the peace of Christ. 

When hearrived at Triers he attached himself to Theognist ; 
and fruitless were all the efforts of Maximus to make him 
satisfied with the conduct uf the bishops—fruitless all his repre- 
sentations to bring about a reconciliation betwixt him and the 
party of Ithacius. Finally he dismissed him in anger. 

Meantime the emperor had resolved to send to Spain a 
military commission with unlimited powers, for the purpose of 
continuing the trials and the punishment of the Priscillianists. 
Had this purpose been executed, others doubtless besides the 
Priscillianists, whose property was coveted, or who might be 
looked upon as belonging to the sect merely on account ‘of the 
cast of their countenance or the ascetic dress,* would have 
fallen victims to the persecution. Martin, ever since his first 
interview with Maximus, had been labouring to persuade him 
that he ought not to execute this decree; but the latter had 
given only evasive replies, At length Martin heard all at once 
that tribunes, commissioned with full powers, had been actually 
sent to Spain. He hurried immediately, though it was night, 
to the palace, and promised the emperor that he would admit 
the bishops to church-fellowship if the emperor would recal 
the tribunes; and by this compliance he rescued, for the time 
being, several unhappy creatures from ruin. 

Though many, influenced by the blind zeal against 
heretics, and by the perverse principle of Augustin, carried 
out to the extreme that it was right to bring back the 
erring to the truth and to salvation, by the fear of bodily 
sufferings,} were induced to approve of those oppressive mea~ 

* Sulpic. Sever. Dialog. 1. IT. c. 11, eum quis pallore potius aut veste 
quam fide hereticus estimaretur. 

+ Leo the Great, taking for granted, indeed, that Priscillian set forth 
doctrines totally destructive of good morals, says of this mode of proceed- 
ing against heretics, ep. 15, ad Turribium; Profuit diu ista districtio 
ecclesiastics lenitati, qui, etsi sacerdotali contenta judicio cruentas refu- 
git ultiones, severis tamen Christianorum principum constitutionibus 


adjuvatur, dum ad spiritale nonnunquam recurrunt remedium, qui timent 
corporale supplicium. 
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sures, or at least to wink at them; yet influential voices de- 
clared against them. When, at a later period, Ambrose of 
Milan came to Triers on business of the young emperor, 
Valentinian II., he was not deterred by any fear of the dis- 
pleasure of Maximus from refusing the fellowship of the church 
to those bishops who had taken part in those proceedings ;* 
and he compared them with the Pharisees, who questioned 
Christ respecting the punishment which, according to the civil 
laws, was due to the woman. taken in adultery.f Siricius, 
bishop of Rome, took the same ground with Ambrose.t Itha- 
cius was afterwards deposed from his episcopal office, and the 
schism lasted for some time between these two parties of bishops, 
the party that approved, and those who condemned, the pro- 
ceedings against the Priscillianists. 

For the rest, the death of Priseillian and his friends could 
not effect the suppression of the sect ; on the contrary, it 
served to give it a new access of enthusiasm.§ —Priscillian, 
and many of those who had been. executed with him, were 
adored by the sect as martyrs, 

As to the doctrines of Priscillian,. we find, so far as we can 
gain any knowledge of them from the meagre accounts of 


* As Ambrose himself relates, ep. 24 ad Valentinianum ; Me abstinere 
ab iis qui aliquos, devios licet a fide, ad necem petebat. 

+ Ep. 26 ad Ireneum: Quid enim aliud istt dicunt, quam dicebant 
Judeei, reos criminum legibus esse publicis puniendos, et ideo accusari 
eos etiam a sacerdotibus in publicis judiciis oportuisse, quos adserunt se- 
eundum leges oportuisse puniri, 

} We must infer this from the vi. canon of the Council of Turin. 
Harduin. I. f. 959, where the decisions of Ambrose and of the bishop of 
Rome are placed together as one and the same. 

§ With what suspicion Christians, and especially monks, coming from 
Spain, were regarded in the beginning of the fifth century (since, in fact, 
Priscillianism often put on the garb of Monachism), from the dread of 
the Priscillian heresy, which was there so widely diffused, is seen in the 
instance of the monk Bacchiarius, who, in his tract de fide, and in his ex- 
hortation toa fallen monk, (ad Januarium de reparatione lapsi,) discovers, 
asa teacher of faith and morals, a moderate and gentle spirit. Driven, 
perhaps by the political disturbances, from Spain, he betook himself to 
some other district of the West, where he might hope to enjoy more 
tranquillity ; whether to Rome, as we might infer from the account of 
Genadius, c. 24, remains uncertain, as this account contains several other 
statements which are manifestly incorrect. As it seems, nO One was 
willing, however, to receive him im any of the cloisters, and the bishops 
also hesitated to grant him the fellowship of the church because they 
suspected him, on account of the country he came from, of heresy. This 
led him to draw up in his own defence his confession of faith, which was 
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their adversaries,* that Dualism and the emanation theory were 
combined together in them—elements related to Gnosticism 
and Manicheism. He supposed a kingdom of light, which 
developed itself in manifold gradations, by emanation from the 
original source, and opposed to this a kingdom of darkness or 
chaos, out of which, as an emanation from. it, proceeded the 
powers of darkness, at the head of whom stands Satan.t The 
souls which emanated from the divine essence are sent forth to 
combat the powers of darkness; they vow in the presence of 
God to contend with firmness and constancy, and the angels 
stimulate them with exhortations. They descend through the 
seven heavens, perhaps the kingdoms of the seven star-spirits,{ 
forming the boundary betwixt the kingdoms of light and of 
darkness, in order to attack this latter; and probably it was 
Priscillian’s notion that from each of these sidereal regions the 
souls appropriated and brought along with them a correspond- 
ent sidereal vehicle.§ But now the powers of darkness suc- 
eeed in drawing down the souls to themselves, and of enchain- 
ing them in bodies.|| This result, however, is not a mere 


first published by Muratori in the second volume of the above-cited col- 
lection of dv:x3ore from the Ambrosian library, and again by Galland. 
bibl. patr. T. IX. The manner, then, in which he here justifies anti- 
thetically his orthodoxy, particularly in respect to the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the humanity of Christ, the resurrection, the origin of the soul, 
in respect to marriage, the ascetic life and the canon of the sacred scrip- 
tures, shows clearly that it was against the suspicion of being tainted 
with the Priscillian doctrines, so widely diffused in his own country, he 
had chiefly to defend himself. 

* Especially the Commonitorium of Orosius to Augustin, (Augustin. 
heres. 70,) and the answer of bishop Leo the Great to Turribius, bishop 
of Asturica, (Astorga,) in which he for the most part joins in accepting 
the report of the latter respecting the doctrines of this sect, in order to 
their confutation. 

+ Satanam ex Chao et tenebris emersisse. Leo ad Turrib. c. vi. 

~ Comp. the doctrine of the Ophites. 

§ If we consider, however, that Priscillian used the Ascensio Isaix, 
which has come to our knowledge in the Ethiopie translation, (ed. Law- 
rence, Oxon. 1819,) it becomes. perhaps, more probable that by the seven 
heavens he understood seven graduated classes of the higher world of 
spirits following one after the other—seven stages of the higher world of 
emanation, according to the Cabbalistic theology. It may be questioned, 
also, whether the sidereal world, according to his theory, belongs wholly 
to the kingdom of evil, or rather answers to the Gnostic kingdom of the 
Demiurge. 

\| According to Leo’s representation, ¢. 10, Priscillian supposed an 
earlier guilt preceding birth; but the representations of Orosius and of 
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accident, but the powers of darkness are destined thus to sub- 
serve the purposes of the divine wisdom in bringing about the 
destruction of their own kingdom. ‘The heavenly souls were 
destined to destroy the kingdom of darkness in its own seat, 
and this was actually brought about by the redemption.* 
Over against the twelve sidereal powers, the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, to which man is supposed to be related and sub- 
jected by means of his body (whose several parts and members 
Priscillian assigned to the different constellations of the Zodiac), 
he placed the twelve heavenly powers, represented under the 
name of the twelve patriarchs, to’ whom the souls of men are 
supposed to be related, and under whose guidance they stand. 
Hence man, representing in his soul and body the universe in 
miniature, unites in himself the higher and lower worlds, 
heaven and earth.t By virtue of the inherent dependence of 
the body, in which the soul has been imprisoned by the powers 
of darkness, man continues to be subject to the influences of the 
stars until the soul, which is related to God, obtains, through 
its fellowship with that higher world from which it had sprung, 
power to deliver itself from those lower influences. In order 
to the deliverance of these souls the Redeemer appeared on earth. 
It cannot be determined with certainty what Priscillian thought 
of the divine and the human natures of Christ. It is certain 
that he entertained Monarchian notions respecting the relation 
of the Son of God to the Trinity, as well as respecting the 
‘Trinity generally. According to his theory of the body, as 
being the seat and origin of evil; of birth as a work of the 


Augustin, which we have followed, manifestly bear more of the character 
of originality, and expressions from a letter of Priscillian confirm this 
representation. If we must suppose that Leo’s exposition must harmon- 
ize with that of Augustin, the harmony, in the sense of Priscillian, might 
be sought for simply in this, that the submitting to be overcome by the 
powers of darkness was represented as a contraction of guilt, which Leo 
was at fault in not only understanding in the right way in conformity 
with Priscillian’s train of ideas, 

* Here we recognise Priscillian’s general principle, which isto be found 
also in the Manichean system; arte, non potentia Dei, agi omnia bona 
in hoe mundo. The kingdom of light, by its victorious wisdom, forces 
the princes of darkness, on the very spot where they seem to be insolent 
and to conquer, to subserve its purposes and prepare the way for their 
own downfall. 

+ Priscillian’s words, in a letter, are: Hee prima sapientia est, in ani- 
marum typis divinarum virtutum intelligere naturas et corporis dis- 
positionem, in qua obligatum ecelum videtur et terra. 
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powers of darkness ; he could not admit the fact of the birth of 
Christ with a true human body of earthly stuff, If, then, the 
testimony of Leo is to be relied on,* that the Priscillianists at- 
tributed the predicate ‘‘ only begotten ” to the Saviour only in 
the sense that he alone was born of a virgin, yet this certainly is 
not to be so understood as if Priscillian had wholly adopted the 
church notions respecting the birth of Christ. He might be 
the more induced to dwell on the predicate in this sense, if he 
reckoned among the extraordinary facts connected with Christ’s 
birth his having brought with him a body of ethereal mould ; 
and thus the being born denoted, in his case, something en- 
tirely different from what it does in the case of other men. 
From the antithetic dogmas, however, which the council of 
Toledo, in the year 400, opposed to the Priscillianists, it is 
evident that the latter represented Christ as one who was inca- 
pable of being born (innascibilis), and maintained that Christ’s 
divine and corporeal nature were one and the same. ‘This 
seems to involve the Manichean form of conception ;—the one 
divine light-nature exhibited itself to the eye of sense under 
the semblance merely of an object of sense. Leo says, more- 
over, that they could not join with the church in celebrating 
the festival of Christmas, because they held the Docetic notions 
respecting Christ’s appearance on earth. If Priscillian gave 
particular prominence to the suffering of Christ, in accom- 
plishing the work of redemption, this circumstance would, it 
is true, seem not quite consistent with the Docetie views ; but 
the way in which he expresses himself on this point admits of 
being explained also, even if we suppose that, like Mani, he 
attributed to the sufferings of Christ only a symbolical meaning. } 
As the twelve signs of the Zodiac have influence on the birth 
of the outward man, so the twelve celestial powers, opposed to 
them, influence the new birth, whereby the inner man is to be 
restored to fellowship with the divine substance from which it 
emanated.t What is affirmed of Christ, that he was born of 
a woman, but conceived of the Holy Ghost,$ the Priscillianists 

* Ti ee. ET. 

+ Christ by his sufferings, said Priscillian, annulled the bond, Col. 
ii. 14, by virtue of which the soul was held imprisoned in the body by the 
powers of darkness, and was made subject to the sidereal influences. 

t Leo c, 13. Duodecim virtutes, quae reformationem hominis interioris 
operantur, ut in eam substantiam de qua prodilt, reformetur. 

§ Leoe. 9. Filios promissionis ex mulieribus quidem natos; sed ex 
spiritu sancto conceptos. 
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applied to all the sons of the promise. It may be questioned, 
however, whether they understood this of the birth, so. far as 
man’s inner essence is derived from God, or of the new birth 
as contrasted with the natural. The Priscillianists, as may be 
gathered from what they affirmed concerning the Patriarchs, 
acknowledged the authority of the Old Testament. They ap- 
propriated it to their purpose by resorting to the allegorical 
method of interpretation; but it still might be the case that 
in so doing they distinguished the God of the Old Testament 
from the God of the Gospel.* Besides the canonical scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, however, they made use of 
several apocryphal writings, as, for example, the hymn of 
thanks sung by Christ on his last visit to the mount of Olives 
{Matth. xxvi. 80), which they said was handed down among 
the initiated alone. 

The moral system of the Priscillianists was, as their doctrine 
concerning the origin of the body required, rigidly ascetic. It 
enjoined austerities of all sorts, and, in particular, celibacy, 
The charges laid against them of dissolute conduct are, to say 
the least, not sufficiently well authenticated; but it must be 
owned, that, in common with most of the theosophie sects who 
were in the habit of distinguishing an esoteric and an exoteric doc- 
trine, they were extremely loose in their principles of veracity. 
Theyaftirmed that a falsehood might be allowed for a holy end— 
for example, to promote the spread of their own mysteries ; 
and that it was right to conceal from the multitude, by affect- 
ing to agree with them in their fleshly notions, that which they 
were as yet incapable of understanding. There was no obliga- 
tion to speak out the whole truth, except to the enlightened ; 
that is, to the members of the sect: and to give some shadow 
of foundation for this view respecting the limit to the obliga- 
tion of truthfulness, they made use of the passage in Ephes. iv. 
25, distorted to their own meaning. Their bishop Dictinnius, 
who, at the council of Toledo, in the year 400, came over to the 
Catholic church, had written a work, entitled “ The Scales,” 
in which these principles were expounded and defended. But 
it is plain, from this very principle of theirs, that their own 
sayings respecting the character of the sect and its doctrines, 
as well as the declarations in the recantations of its members 


* As is implied in the genuine antithetie proposition of the council of 
Toledo. + See Augustin. ep. 237 ad Ceretium. t Libra, 
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who returned back to the Catholic church, deserve little 
confidence. 

Hence, many Catholic ecclesiastics were of the opinion that, 
in order to draw from the Priscillianists a true account of the 
subject matter of their doctrines, it was right to adopt the 
same method of dissimulation. But Augustin composed an 
excellent treatise for the express purpose of exposing the 
immorality of this method, and of setting forth the absolute 
universality of the obligation to veracity.* 

By following out this principle, the Priscillianists found it, 
of course, comparatively easy to propagate their sect, in spite 
of all the persecutions ; and as accessory to this purpose came 
in also the political agitations, occasioned by the migration of 
wandering tribes over Spain, amidst which movements the 
oversight of the church could not be so constantly and strictly 
maintained. 'The council of Braga, in the year 563, found it 
necessary to enact new laws with a view to the detection and 
suppression of the Priscillianists ; and from this circumstance 
we see how long they were enabled to maintain themselves, 
and how easily} they might scatter the seeds of their doctrines 
far down into the succeeding periods. 

Although these later influences of the old Oriental sects, in 
their relation to the development of this particular period, may 
appear unimportant, yet they were' propagated to the follow- 
ing centuries, and proved an important means in the hand of 
God, whereby a lively opposition was first aroused to the 
adulteration of the gospel by the intrusion of human dogmas, 
and to the slavery of the spirit which thence resulted; and 
whereby the laity was brought back to a consciousness of the 
rights pertaining to the universal priestly office of Christians 
at large, and to the pure well-spring of the truth in the 
divine word. 

* His work de mendacio ad Consentium. 
+ Concilium Bracarense i. 
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225, 425; (A.D. 403), iii. 281; (A.D, 
404), iii, 282 ; (A.D. 407, 418), iii, 
247 

Cassian, John, iii. 350, 369: iv. 375 

Cassiodorus, iii. 212; iy, 308 

Catechumens, iii, 455 

Celibacy, iii, 207 


Cenobites, iii, 350 

Chalcedon, delegates at, iv. 171. Eeu- 
menical council of, ivy. 246 

Character indelebilis, iv. 426 

Chor bishops, iii, 226 

Christ, doctrine concerning the person 
of, iv, 92-268 

Christmas, festival of, iii. 437-444 

Chrysaphius, iv. 208, 221 

Chrysostom, iv, 467-474. Anthusa, 
iii, 321. Labours in behalf of the 
Goths, iii, 181. Entropius, iii. 205. 
Presbyters, iii, 220. Stagirius, iii. 
537. Anachorets, iii. 349. Mona- 
chism, iii, 378. On the right wor- 
ship of God, iii. 394. Prayer, iii. 
395. Reading of the Bible, iii. 396. 
Sign of the cross, iii. 406. Images, 
iii. 408, 411. Celebration of festi- 

vals, iii.419. Fasts, iii. 429. Christ- 
mas, ili. 437. As a preacher, iii. 
450. Infant baptism, iii, 455. 
Lord’s supper, iii. 466. Sacrifice 
in the Lord’s supper, iii. 471. Pil- 
grimages, iii. 484, Inspiration and 
interpretation of scripture, iii. 499. 
Anthropology, iv. 417. Baptism, 
iv. 429. Doctrine of the Lord’s 
supper, iv. 486 

Church, invisible and visible — fail- 
ure of distinguishing between—in 
the Donatist controversy, iii, 287. 
Conception of the—by ‘Tichonius, 
iii, 296. Augustin approximating 
to the true conception of, iii. 300, 
Conception of the invisible church 
by Jovinian, iii, 389 

Church and state, iii, 184-207 

Church buildings, iii, 400-404 

Church constitution, iii, 184-253 

Church discipline, iii, 253-257. 

Church psalmody, iii. 450-451 

Church schisms, iii, 257-316 

Civecumcelliones, iii, 272 

Celestin of Rome, iii. 174. In the 
Nestorian controversy, iv, 143, 188, 
In the Pelagian controversy, iy. 
386 

Ceelestius, iv. 308. Doctrine of bap- 
tism, iv. 432 

Communion, daily, iii, 465 
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Confirmation, iii. 219, 459 
Consilia evangelica disputed by Jo- 
vinian, iii. 382, How considered 
by Pelagius, iv. 322. By Julian, 
iv, 375 
Constans, iii. 43. Donatists, iii. 274. 
Arian controversy, and Athanasius, 
iy, 48 
IS sister of Constantine, iii. 
22, 407; iv. 28 
Cc onstantine the Great, 
187, 189, 191, 195. Donatists, 
273. Letter to Antony, iii, 
Arian controversy, iv. 17- 
Manichzans, iv. 487 
Constantine the younger, iii. 43 ; iv. 
61 
Contantinople, second ecumenical 
council of (A.D. 331), iv. 81. 
Condemnation of Apollinaris, iv. 
106, Council of (A.D, 360), iv. 
70. Synod at (A.D, 448), iv, 204, 
Synod under Mennas at (A.D, 536), 
iv. 246. Council of (A.D. 551), 
iv, 262. Fifth ecumenical council 
at (A.D. 553), iv. 264 
Constantius, iii. 43-51. 
troversies, iv, 40 
Constantius Chlorus, iii. 7 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, iii. 165, 440 
Councils, iii, 247-253 
Councils, general, i 
Creationism, iv. 352 
Cresconius, iii. 280, 281 
Crispus, iii. 41 
Cross, sign of the, iii, 405 
Cultus, Christian, iii. 393 
Cyrill of Alexandria, 


iii. 7-42, 147, 


Arian con- 


Representative 


99 


of the Alexandrian school, iv. 133, 
In the Nestorian controversy, iv. 
137-196 
Cyrill of Jerusalem, iii. 139, 399, 
"457, 465; iv. 93. Baptism, iy. 
428. Lord’s s supper, iv. 436. 
Dalmatius, iv. 164, 165 
Damasus of Rome, iii, 101, 210, 


218; iv. 454, 493 
Deacons. Deaconesses, ili, 220-224 
Demetrius Chytas, ili, 45 
Demophilus of Constantinople, iv. 80 
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AND IV. 
Didymus, iii, 7. 449 
Dictinnius, Tibra ae 501 


Diodore of Tarsus, iv. 192, 269 

Dionysius the Areopagite, writings 
ascribed to, iii. 497 ; iv. 275 

Dionysius Exignus, Collection — of 
decretals, iii, 252, On the time of 
the E aster festival, iii. 428 

Dioscurus, iv. 198, 219, 229 

Diospolis, synod at (A.D. 415) ; iv. 
315 

Docetism. Hilary. 
Priscillian, iv. 500 

Domitian of Ancyra, iv. 253 

Domnus of A eed iv. 204, 216 

Donatists, iii, 258-308. Church dis- 
cipline, ii, "O91 

Donatus of Casce Nigra, iii, 264, 268, 
270 

Donatus Magnus, iii, 

Dsunovas, iii, 170 


See Appendix. 


270 


Easter, time of, iii, 427 
Edessa, school at, iv. 271 


Elesbaan, iii. 170 
Elvira, council of (A.D, 305), ili. 


202, 468. 

Ephesus, third ecumenical council at, 
iv. 152. Second general council 
(A.D. 449), or Robber synod, iv. 
211-220 

Epiphanius, iii. 225. Against imag 
iii. 4143 iv. 450, 458 

Epiphany, feast of, iii. 419, 435. 
a season for baptism, iii. 460 

Episcopal power, growth of, iii, 214, 
220 

Eschatology, iv. 442-446 

Euchites, ili, 341-349 
Sudocia, i. 142, 209, 221, 232 

Eudoxia, ili. agli: iv. 


As 


469 

Eudoxius of Antioch, later of Con- 
stantinople, iv. 70, 73 

Eugenius, iii. 111 

Eulogius of Caesarea, iv. 314 

Eunapius, iii, 132 

Eunomius, iv. 58. An Aristotelian, 
iii, 496. Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, iv.85. Doctrine concern- 
ing the person of Christ, iv. 93 

Euoptius of Ptolemais, iv, 158 
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Euphemites, iv, 487 

poehe ee of Constantinople, iv.240, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Participation 
in the Arian controversy, iv, 15. 
Against images, iii, 409, Doctrine 


of the Lord's supper, iv. 442, 
Panegyric on Constantine, li, 8, 
30, 34, 36 

Eusebius ‘of Doryleum, iv. 2 208 


Jusebius of Nicomedia. Participe 
in the Arian controversy, iv. 19- 
29. Baptizes Constantine, ili, 48 

Eusebius of Persian Armenia, iii, 158 

Eusebius the presbyter, ili. 313 

Eusebius of Vercelli, iii, 214 lve Don | 

Eustathius of Antioch, and the Ku- 
stathians, iii. 3415 iv, 73 

Eustathius ‘of Sebaste, and the Eusta- 
thians, iii. 341 

Euthymius, monk, ili, 168; iv, 465 

Eutropius, iii, 206; iv, 468 

Kutyches, iv. 200, 207 

Eutychius of Constantinople, iv. 264 

Evagrius, the Origenist, iy. 464, 482 

Exarchs, : ili, 231 


Facundus of Hermiane. Respecting 
councils, iii. 251, In the contro- 
versy of the three chapters, iv. 
253, 255, 259 

Fasir and Axid, iii. 279 

Fasts, iii. 429, Jovinian on, iii, 382. 
Aérius opposed to laws regulating, 
ili, 486 

Fasting, seasons of, ili, 429-439 

Fausta the empress, iii, 41 

Faustus of Miley e, ili, 503 iv, 491 

Faustus of Rhegium, iii, 8370's iv. 
401. Controvesy about his work 
De Gratia, iv. 406 

Felix of Aptunga, ill, 286 

Festivals, Christian, ili, 427-447 

Flavian of Antioch, iii, 202, 346 

Flavian of Constantinople, iv, 204, 


210, 219 
Fortunius, lil. 282, 
Fraus pia, Euchites, iii, 345. Pris- 


cillianists, iv. 501 
Frumentius, iii, 169 
Fulgentius Ferrandus, iv, 257 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, iy, 406 | 


II. AND Iv. 


Galerius, edict of, iii, 1 


Gallus, Julian’s brother, iii, 52, 
53 
Gangra, council of, iii, 209, 78 


Gaudentius of Brescia, iv. 509 

Gaudentius of Thamugade, ili. 287 

Gelasius, iv. 348. Lord’s supper, iv, 
43 

General councils, iii, 247-252 

Gennadius, presbyter at Marseilles, 
on Augustin, iv. 404 

Gennadius of Lower Hermupolis, iy. 
237 

Georgius of Alexandria, iii, 49, 85; 
iv. 57 

Georgius of ee iv. 66 

Gnosimachi, iv. 48 

Goths, Christianity among the, 
177-183; iv. 529. Arians, 
91: also in the Appendix. 

Grace, See Pelagian controversies, 

Gratian, iii, 100, 315 

Great W eek, the, iii. 433 

Gregory of Alexandria, iv, 48 

le get of Nazianzus, iii. 215, 217 ; 


iii, 
iv. 


77, 78. Mother, iii, 320. On 
Boies ili, 249. Infant baptism, 
iii. 453. Doctrine of the Holy 


Spirit, iv. 83. Doctrine concern- 
ing the person of Christ, iv. 96, 
Against Apollinarianism, iv, 105. 
Doctrine of baptism, iv. 428. In- 
termediate state for unbaptized 
children, iv. 434. Lord’s supper, 
iv. 441. Chrestomathy from Ori- 
gen, iv, 449 

Gregory of Nazianzus, the father, iii, 
84, 320; iv. 487 

Gregory of Nyssa. On baptism, iii. 
454. Influence on the council of Con- 
stantinople, iv.83. His relations 
with Origen, iv, 441, Pilgrimages, 
iii, 484. On the rage for discuss- 
ing doctrines at Constantinople, iv. 
41, On the inward experience in 
opposition to Eunomius, iv. 61, 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, iv. 84. 
Doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ, iv. 96, Lord’s S supper, iv, 
438, On the final restoration, iy, 
445 
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Gresory Photistes, iii. ee 
Gregor y the enlightener, i 
Gyrovagi, iii. 350, 373 


i, 160 


373 


Helena, mother of Constantine, iii. 7, 
484 

Helladius of Tarsus, iy. 

Helvidius, 
Mary, iii, 485 

Heron, monk, iii. 339 

Heros of Arles, iv. 314 

Hilarion, monk, iii, 333 

Hilarius, lii, 223 

Hilarus, deacon at Rome, iv. 219° 

Hilary of Arles, iii, 245 

Hilary, the friend of Px ‘osper, iv. 385 

Hilary "of Poictiers, Against the con- 
founding of Church “and State, iii. 
47. Author of church hymns, i iii. 
451. In defence of Athanasius, iv. 
53. Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
iv. 84, Soul and body of Christ, 
iv. 96, Anthropology, iv. 280. 
Lord’s supper, iv. 436 

Hipporegius, council of (A.D. 
il, 253 


183 


393), 


Homerites, Christianity among the, 
i. 166 

Honorius, iii, 113, 284 

Hormisdas, Sh 157 


Hormisdas of Rome, iv. 406 

Hosius of Cordova, iii, 41, 218; iv. 
57 

Hyginus of Cordova, iv. 

Hypsistarians, iv. 487 


492 


Ibas of Edessa, iv. 284. Letter of, 
condemned, iv. 265 

Iberians, conversion of the, iii. 162- 
164 

Idacius of Emerita, iv. 

Images, iii. 409-418 

India, the gospel in, iii. 164, 165 

Infant baptism, iii. 453-460 

Innocent of Rome. On the Roman 


492 


primacy, iii, 241. On fasting 
on the Sabbath, iii. 424. In the 
Pelagian controversies, iv. 317. 


Inspiration, doctrine of, iii. 498 
Instantius, iv. 492 
Intercessions of bishops, iii. 199-203 


VOLS. III. 


against the worship of | 


AND IV, 
Ireneus, Comes, iv. 154, 164 
Ireland, Christianity in, ii 172- 


177 
Isidore of Pelusium, ili. 190, 356,359, 
401, 451; iv. 135. Anthropology, 
423. Baptism, iv. 430 
Isidore, presbyter of Theophilus of 
Alexandria, iv. 465 
Ithacius of Sossuba, iv. 492. 


Jacob of Edessa and the Jacobites, 
iv. 272 

Jerome, iv. 451. Active in support 
of monasticism, iii. Against 
Jovinian, iii. 891. On fasting on 
the Sabbath, iii. 423, Against the 
theatrical mode of church psalmody, 
iii. 452. On the Lord’s supper, 
iii. 467. Against Vigilantius, and 
in fayour of the worship of the 


367. 


saints, iii, 479. Against Helvi- 
dius, iii, 483. Pilgrimages, iti. 


484. Interpretation of scripture 


and inspiration, 11.498. Pelagian 
controversies, iv. 311, 409. On 
Origen, iv. 454. 


Jerusalem, synod of (A.D, 415), 
312 

Jews. Favoured by Julian, ii. 71. 
Persecution of the Christians on 
the part of the, iii. 148 


Jezdeverdes, iii. 1563; iv, 527 
Johannites, iv. 478 
John of Antioch, 182. In the Nesto- 


rian COUT YSEN iv. 147-163 
John, Comes sacrarum, iv. 172 
Tob of Jerusalem, iv. "457 
John Philoponns, iy. ace 
John, Syncellus of Cyrill, 


John Talaya, iv, 237 


. 166 


Joseph, Pecan of Armenia, iii. 
161 

Jovian, iii. 95; iv. 76 

Jovinian, ili, 381-392 

Judaism, Julian’s views of. See 


Appendix. Its relation to Christi- 
anity and to paganism. See Appen- 
dix, 49-51, 101 
UTM emperor, iii. 49-94, 120-127, 
278 


Tolan of Eclanum, Participation 
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in the Pelagian controv ersies, iy, 
327. Advocate of the Pelagian 
doctrines, iv. 356, 367, Doctrine of 
baptism, iv. 432 


Julius of Rome, iii, 244; iv, 44 
Justin, iv. 243 
Justina, iv. 93 
Justinian, iii, 119; iv. 244, 489 


Juy enallis of Jerusalem, iv, 156, 212, 
23 


Laity, participation of the, in eccle- 
siastical re ili, 216 

Lampon, iv, 139 

Laodicea, council of, iii. 22 7, 459, 
On the festival of Sunday, ili, 422. 
On church psalmody, iti, 451 

Lazarus of Aix, iv. 314 

Lazians, conversion of the, iii. 163 

Leo the Great, iii. 147, 242, 245, 443 
iv. 210. On the Robber’s synod, ha 
the Chaleedonian council, iv. 218. 
Was he the author of the book de 
vocatione gentium? iv. 892; Ma- 
nicheans, iv. 489, Priscillianists, 
496 

Leo, emperor, iv. 233 

Leontius of Neapolis, in defence of 
images, iii. 416-418 

Leporius, fe 332 

Lerins, cloister of, iii. 370; iv. 387, 
401 

Libanius, iii. 35, 63-72 

Liberius of Rome, iil.°313, 4373 iv. 
56 

Licinius, iii. 16-26 

Life, Christian, iii. 316-393 

Lord’s supper, celebration of the, iii, 


463-470. Doctrine of the, iv, 
435-442 

Lucian, iii. 127 

Lucidus, iv. 401 

Lueifer of Cagliari, iv. 53, 75 


Luciferites, iv. 76 


Lucilla, iii, 264 


Macarius of Egypt , ly. 460 

Macarius of Palestine, iii. 339 

Macarius Politicus, iv. 460 

Macedonius of Constantinople (A.D, 
360), iv. 70 
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Macedonius of Soe et aaa (after 
A.D. 510), iv. 240 

Macedonius, monk, iii, 353 

Majorinus, iii. 267, 270 

Male (Malabar), iii. 165 

Manicheans, iv. 487. Exclude wine 
in the sacrament of the supper, lil. 
468 

Marcellinus, iii, 284 

Marcellus of Ancyra, iv. 50. Doc- 
trine concerning the person of 
Christ, iv. 94. Opponent of Origen, 
iv. 44.8 

Marcellus of Apamea, iii. 110 

Marcian, emperor, iv. 22 

Marcian, monk, iii. 361 

Marcianists, iii, 341 

Marriage. Despised by the Eusta- 
thians, iii. 8347, Jovinian’s views 
concerning, iii, 382. Considered 
a sacrament by Augustin, iv, 428 

Maris of Chalcedon, iii, 84 

Marius Mercator, iv, 409-422 

Mark of Arethusa, ili, 72, 86 

Mark of Memphis, iy. 492 

Mark, monk. Sole trust in the Re- 
deemer, iii, 361 

Martin of Tours. Active in defence 
of monasticism, iii. Priscil- 
lianists, iv. 494 

Maruthas of Tagrit, iii, 156; iv. 477 

Mary, worship of, iii. 483, Mary the 
Ssoroxes. See Nestorian contyo- 
versy. 

Maternus, iii. 48 

Maxentius, iii. 10 

Maximinus, iii. 2-6, 2 

Maximus, abbot, iv. 193 

Maximus, emperor, iv, 493 

Melchiades (Miltiades) of Rome, iii. 
268 

Meletius of L ycopolis, and the Mele- 
tian schism in E gypt, iii, 8308-318 
lV: 33 

Meletian schism at Antioch, iv, 75- 
81 

Meletius of Mopsuestia, iy. 186 

Meletius of Sebaste, iv, 74. 

Memnon of Ephesus, iv. 154. 

Mennas, iy. 250, 255, 489 

Mensurius, iii. 
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Meropius, iii. 168 

Messalians, iii, 341 

Metropolitan constitution, iii, 229 

Miesrob, iii. 160 

Milan, synod at, iv. 53 

Mihr-N Nerseh, proclamation of, 
161 

Miracles. Views of Augustin con- 
cerning. See Appendix, 

Monachism, iii, 322-393 

Monica, iii, 321 

Monophysites beyond the Roman 
empire, iv, 271 

Monophysite controversies, ivy. 231 

Moses of Chorene, iii. 163 


lil. 


Nectarius of C onstantinople, iii. 257 
nee: Cesarea, council of (A.D. 314), 
i, 209, 455 3) 

ve -Platonism, iii. 51, 53, 118, 144 

Nestorians in Persia, iv. 269 

Nestorian schools, iii. 212 

Nestorian controversy, iv. rae 570 

Nestorius, iv. 122-172, 187-191. 
A nthropol ogy and Sanaa in 
_ the Pelagian controy ersy, iv. 421 
ew Year, festival of the, iii, 445- 
“447 

Nice in Thrace, iv. 69 

Nice, council of (first ecumenical), 
iv. 18-275 iii. 214, 217, 229. 
Decision with respect to the Mele- 
tian schism, iii. 311. On the time 
of the celebration of the passover, 
iii. 428. Intended council of (A.D. 
451), iv. 366 


Nilus, iii. 338. Against indolence 


and too long prayer, iii. 342. On 
the monastic lite, iii. 354, 355, 
376, On images, iii. 413, Lord’s 


supper, iv. 436 

Niobites, iv. 273 

Nisibis, iii. 212; iv. 271 

Nitria, cloisters of, iii, 358 

Nonna, iii, 320 

North-African church. Its free spirit, 
iii. 247; iv. 323, 429 

Nuns, cloisters for, iii 526, 336 


Oak, synod of the, iv. 473 
Offering, notion of, connected with 
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the sacrament of the supper, ‘iii. 
471 
Optatus of Mileve, iii. 236, 
Orange e, council of (A.D. 441), 
; (A.D. 529), iv. 407 
mene church, As distinguished 
from the Western church, iii. 490. 
Anthropology of the, iv. 409-422 
Origen, compared with Augustin, iii. 


264 


497, 501 

Origenists and the Origenistic contro- 
versy, iv. 248, 447, 489 

Original sin (inherited sin). See 


Pelagian controversy. 


Orosius, iii, 124, In the Pelagian 
controversy, iv. 312 

Pachomius, labours of, iii. 334, Op- 
ponent of Origen, iv. 449 

Paganism, iii. 99 

Palladius the archdeacon, iii, 174 


Palladius, iii. 336; iv. 469 
Pambo, abbot, iii. 451 
Papacy, iii. 238-246 
Paphuntius, iii, 209 


Parsism, iii, 149 
Passover, feast of—the time, iii, 427, 
428 


Patriarchs, iii. 231 
Patriarchal constitution, 
Patrick, St, iii. 172-177 
Paulinus of Antioch, iv, 
Paulinus, deacon, from Milan, iv. 310 
Paulus Catena, iii. 45 
Paul the her ae Br 323 
Paul of Emesa, iv, 175 
Pelagian controversy, iv, 298-372 
Pelagius, life of, iv. 299. Doctrine 
of “human nature of Christ, iv. 298. 
In the Pelagian controversy, iy.311. 
Opposed to the doctrine of Purga- 


iii. 251-254 


75. 


tory, iv. 443 

Pelagius, Roman archdeacon, iy. 249, 
on 6 
499 


Persian church, iii. 148-160; iv. 269, 


271 


Peter’s primacy, iii. 256 

Peter the clothier, iv. 240 

Peter of Alexandria, iii, 308, 3114 
Peter of Jerusalem, iv. 249 

Peter Mongus, iv. 238 
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Petilian, iii. 286, 297, 301 

Philippopolis, council of, A.p. 347, 
iv. 46 

Philoxenos, iy, 240. Against images, 
ili, 418 

Photinus of Sirmium, iv. 50. 
trine concerning the 
Christ, iv, 94 

Pilgrimages, iii. 484 

Platonism, as a form of church doc- 
trine, iii. 496 

Pontianus, iv. 256 

Porphyry of Gaza, iii. 116 

Possessor, iv, 406 

Prayer, doctrine concerning. Eu- 
chites, iii. 344, Chrysostom on 
this point, iii, 395. “Antiochian 
church—prayer for catechumens 
iii, 456 

Predestinatians, iv. 895 

Predestination, doctrine of, iv. 370 

Presbyters, iii, 219 

Priesthood, false idea of the, iii, 207 

Primasius of Carthage, iv. 262 

Priscillian and the Priscillianists, iv. 
491 

Prozeresius, iii. $1 

Proclus of Constantinople, iv. 129 
193 

Proclus the Neo-Platonist, iii, 118 

Prosper of Aquitania, iy. 380, 388 

Proterius of Alexandria, iy. 23° 

Prudentius, iii, 115 

Psalmody, iii. 450 

Ptolemy, monk, iii, 340 

Pulcheria, iv. 141, 171, 221 

Purgatory and purgatorial fire, iv.443 

Purpurius, iii, 262 


Doc- 
person of 


? 


Rabulas of Edessa, iv, 192, 270 

Redemption, doctrine of, Different 
views of the Eastern and Western 
churches, iv. 359, 448, As held 
by Augustin, iv. 359, By Pela- 
gius, iv, 307. By Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, iv. 446, By Priscil- 
lian, iv. 499 

Relics, worship of, iii, 264, 479 

Reparatus of Carthage, iv, 262 

Rheginus of Constantia, iv. 158 

Rhetorius, iy. 486 


Romanus, iii, 371 

Rome, iii. 235-237. Authority of the 
Roman church, iii. 234 

Rufinus, iv. 447-462 

Sabas, iv. 53: 

Sabbath, celebration of the, iii. 421- 
424 

Sacraments, administration of the, 
ili. 453-470. Doctrine concerning 
the, iv. 423, 

Sapor II., iii. 147 

Sarabaites, iii, 350 

Saragossa, synod at (A.D, 380) iv. 492 

Sardica, council of, iii, 214, 227, 244 ; 
iv. 46. Canons of this council 
confounded with those of the coun- 
cil of Nice, iii, 245 

Sarmatio, iii, 391 

Scripture, interpretation of, iii, 497 

Sects, history of the, iv. 48: 

Secundus of Ptolemais, iv, 26 

Secundus of Tigisis, iii, 261 

Seleucia, in Isauria, council of, iv, 68 

Semi-Arianism, iv. 20 

Semi-Pelagianism, iv. 375 

Seneca, a bishop of Italy, iv. 335 

Serapion, monk, iv. 463 

Sermon, the, iii. 448 

Sermon on the mount, iv. 304 

Severus, poem of, iii, 16 

Severus, Monophysite, iv. 241 

Silverius of Rome, ivy, 247 

Simeon of Seleucia, iii, 152 

Simeon the Stylite, iii. 167, 363 

Simplicianus of Milan, iii, 81 

Simplicius, iii. 134, 136; iv. 511 

Sirmium, council of (A,p. 351), iv. 
52, Synod at (A.D, 357), iv. 64 

Siricius of Rome, iii. 210, 390, 460 ; 
iv, 46 2, 495 

Sixtus of Rome, iv. 373 

Socrates on the observance of feasts, 
ili, 420 

State and church, iii, 184, Donatus, 
iii. 276. Intermingling of the state, 
ili. 490. 

Stephanus Gobarus, iv. 275 

Strategius, iii, 20; iv. 488 

Study of the ancients, iii, 212 ; iv,467 

Sunday, observance of, iii, 424 
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512 INDEX TO 

Symmachus, iii, 101, 13 

Synesius, iii, 145, 205, 257, 405 ; iv. 
479. On monasticism, iii, 360. 
Platonism, iii. 496 


Taprobane (Ceylon) iii. 165 

Tertullian, 111.2 

Thalassius of Cesarea, iv, 212 

Themistius, iii. 47, 97, 99 

Theodora, iv, 246 

Theodorus Ascidas, iv. 249 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, ili, 149. 
Doctrine of inspiration, iii. 499, 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, iv. 89. 


Doctrine concerning the person of 


Christ, iv. 108. In answer to 
Cyrill, iv. 149. Cyrill intends his 
condemnation, iv. 192, Condemn- 
ed, iv. 254. Participation in the 
Pelagian controversy, iv. 409. 
Anthropology, iv. 411. Doctrine 
concerning baptism, iv. 430. Apo- 
catastasis, iv. 431 
Theodoret, iii. 134. Mother, iii, 321. 
Rome, iii. 235. Monasticism, iit. 
354. Worship of saints, ili, 473. 
Interpretation of scripture, iii, 497. 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, iv.90. 
Deposed, iv. 217. His writings 
condemned iv. 2 
the Lord’s supper, iv. 437 
Theodoretus of Cyros, iii, 158 


Theodosius the Great, iii, 103-11], 


956; iv. 80 
Theodosius II., iii. 190, 206; iv. 152, 
478 
Theodosius the Monophysite, iv. 232 
Theognis of Nice, iv, 27, 29 
Theognist, iv. 495 


iveml oie 

Theological education, iii. 211-214 
Theonas of Marmarica, iv. 26 

462, 465. 


iii, 164, 169 
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END OF 


SN 


VOLS, III. 


Sacrament of 


T 1eology, in the more restricted sense, 


Theophilus of Alexandria, ili. 401. 
In the Origenistic controversy, iv. 


Theophilus the Arabian, or Indian, 


Theophilus, bishop of the Goths, ili. 


AND IV. 


Thiven, synod at (A.D. 536), iv. 271 

Tichonius, iii. 296 

Timotheus Ailurus, iv, 234 

Timotheus Salophaciolus, iv. 234 

Titus of Bostra, iii, 83 

Toledo, council of (A.D. 400), ili. 
468; iv. 501. Council of (A.D. 
589), iv. 90. Council of (A.D. 
633), iii. 451 

Traducianism, iv. 352 

Trinity, doctrine of the, iv. 1-92 

Tyre, synod at (A.D. 335), iv. 35 


Ulphilas, iii. 177; iv. 529. See Ap- 
pendix. His Eunomianism.—Ap- 
pendix, 

Ursacius, iii. 272, 274. 

Ursacius of Singidunum, iy. 64 

Ursinus, iii. 313 


Valens, emperor, iii. 99; iv. 
Valens, monk, iii. 3° 
Valens of Mursa, iv. 64 
Valentinian I., iii. 98; iv. 78 
Valentinian I1., iii. 101, 187; iv. 91 
Valentinian III., iii. 246 ; iv. 228 
Vandals, Arians, iv, 92 
Varanes, iii. 159; iv. 5 
Vigilantius, iii, 211, 392. Opposed 
to the worship of images, iii. 478 
Vigilius of Rome, iv. 253, 260, 263 
Victorinus, iii. 81 
Vincentius Sirinensis, 
rium, iii, 250; iv. 3 
Vincentius Victor, iv. 35é 
Vocatione, gentium liber de, iv. 393. 
In favour of the Roman primacy, 
ili, 239 


Commonito- 


Western church, iii, 243, 490. An- 
? 


thropology of the, iv, 280. 


Xenayas of Tahal, styled also Philox- 
enos, ili. 418; iv. 240 


Zeno, emperor, iii. 191, iv. 239 
Zeno of Verona, iii. 402, 509 
Zosimus, the Pagan historian, iii, 132 
Zosimus of Rome, iii. 247. In the 


a9 


Pelagian controversy, iv. 320. 
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i WITH NOTES AND INDEXES. 

Vy Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, 5s. each (except Thucydides, Eschylus, Virgil, 
Ws Horace, Cicero’s O 8, Demosthenes, Appendix to -Eschylus, Aristotle's Organon, 
I all of which are 3s. 6d. each volume). 

Ab 

Ke 1. HERODOTUS. By the Rev. Wenry Cary, M.A. Frontispiece. \ 
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sf 2 & 3. THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. I]. Dane. In 2 Vols. (3s. 6d. each), Frontispiece. 


4. PLATO. Vol. I. By Cary. [The Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phado, Gorgias, 


Protazotas, Phiedrus, Thewtetus, Buthypliron, Lysis.) /rontispiece. 
5. LIVY’S HISTORY OF ROME, literally translated. Vol. I., Books 1 to 8. 
6. PLATO. Vol. II. By Davis. [The Republic, Timeus, and Criti ] 
7. LIVY’'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. I1., Books 9 to 26, 
8. SOPHOCLES. The Oxford Translation, revised. 


IS 9, ASCHYLUS, literally translated. By an Oxontan. (Price 39. 6d.) 

ag * ———-—— Appendix to, containing the new readings given in Hermann’s posthu- 
DK mous edition of Aischylus, translated and edited by G. BursEs, M.A. (3s. 6d). 
KS 10. ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With Examination Questions. 

sg 11. LIVY’S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IIT., Books 27 to 36. 


12 & 14. EURIPIDES, literally translated. From the Text of Dindorf, Tn 2 Vols. 
13. VIRGIL. By Davinson. New Edition, Revised. (Price 8s. 6d.) hronlispiece. 
15. HORACE, By Smarr. New Edition, Revised. (Price 3s. 6.) Frontispiece. 

16. ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. By Pror. R. W. Browne, of King’s Collece. 

17. CICERO'S OFFICES. [Old Age, Friendship, Scipio’s Dream, Paradoxes, &e.] 


18. PLATO. Vol. III. By G. Burces, M.A.* [Buthydemus, Symposium, Sophistes, 
Politicus, Laches, Parmenides, Cratylus, and Meno.]} 


19. LIVY’'S HISTORY OF ROME, Vol. LV. (which completes the work). 

20. CASAR AND HIRTIUS. With Index. 

21. HOMER'S ILIAD, in prose, literally translated. Frontispiece. 

22, HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Hyatns, Ericrams, aNp BaTTur cr TIE Frocs np Mice. 

23. PLATO. Vol. IV. By G. Buncrs, M.A. [Philebus, Charmides, Laches, The 
Two Alcibiades, and Ven other Dialogues. } 


»25,&32. OVID. By If. T. RILEY, B.A. Complete in 3: Vols. Froncispieces. 
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CRETIUS. By the Rev.J.S. Watson. With the Metrical Version of J. M. Goon: 
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ORATIONS. By C. D. Yoncr. Complete in 4 Vols, 


bk contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) 
28. PINDAR. By Dawson W. Turn. With the Metrical Version of Moorr. Front. 
29. PLATO. Vol. V. Bey G. Bunors, M.A. (The Laws.] 


33 & 36. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By H. T. Rriey, B.A 
35. JUVENAL, PERSIUS, &c. By the Ruy. L. Evans, M.A. 


ersion of Girrorn. Syontispiece. 
37. THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly by G. Burexs, A.M., with Metri- 
cal Versions by various Authors, 
33, DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and other Public Orations, with 


Notes, Appendices, &e., by C. RANN Kenn EDY. (8s. 6d.) 
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89. SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS PATER GUUS: with copious Notes, Bio- 
graphical Notices, and Index, by the Rev. J.S. Watson, M.A. 


RAT 


40. LUCAN’S PHARSALIA, with copious Notes, by H. T. Rirry, B.A. 


41. THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS and TYRTAUS, by the Rev. J. Banxs, M.A. 
With the Metrical Versions of CuarMAN. JSrontispiece. 


42. CICERO'S ACADEMICS, DE FINIBUS and TUSCULAN QUESTIONS, by 
C. D. YoncE, BA. With Sketch of the Greek Philosophy. 


43. ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, by E. Watrrorp, M.A., with 
Notes, Analyses, Life, Introduction, and Index. 


44. DIOGENES LAERTIUS. LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, with Notes by C. D. Yoncr, B.A 


45. TERENCE and PHADRUS, dy H. T. Rinny. To which is added Smanr’s ee 
Metrical Version of Phedrus. frontispiece € ‘ 
46 & 47. ARISTOTLE’'S ORGANON, or, Logical Treatises, and the Introduction ‘ee 


of Porphyry, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction and Index, by the Rey. O. Ex 

I. Owen, M.A. 2 Vols., 2s. 6d. per Vol. © 
48 & 49, ARISTOPHANES, with Not es and Extracts from the best Metrical Versions, fy.)>% 
by W. J. Hicxte, in 2 Vols. ‘rontispiece Seon 
50. CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, & oi 
REPUBLIC, &c, translated by C. D. Yonex, B.A. ay 

’ ae 

61. APULEIUS. [The Golden Ass, Death of Socrates, Florida, and Defence or Discourse ¢; 

on Magic]. To which is added a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche; and @é° 

Mrs. Tighe’s Frontispiece. 4 
52. JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS and EUTROPIUS, with Notes and a General ©. . 
Index, by the Kev. J. S$. Watson, M.A. e Sy 
53 & 68. TACITUS. Vol. I. The ‘Annals. Vol. II. The History, Germania, Agri- SOV% 
cola, &e. With Index. [ios 
54, PLATO. Vol VL, completing the work, and containing Epinomis, Axiochus, Eryxias, & i 
on Virtue, on Justice, Sisyphus, Demodocus, and Definitions; the Treatise of c@ Ss, 


mA 


TVimeeus Locrus on the Soul of the Worl a and Nature; the Lives of Plato by Dio- 
genes Laertius, Hesychius, and Olympiodorus; and the Introductions to his Doe- 
trines by Alcinous and Albinus ; Apuleius on the Doctrines of Plato and Kemarks 
on Plato’s Writings by the Poet Gray. Edited, with Notes, by G. BurGes, M.A., 
rin. Coll., Camb. With general 1 Index to the 6 Volumes. 


55, 56, 57. ATHEN4US. The Deipnosophists, or the Banquet of the Learned, trans- 
lated by C. D. YonGex, B.A., with an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered 
into Eng lish verse by yarious Authors, and a general Index. Complete in 3 Vols. 


59. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the VIGIL OF VENUS. A literal prose transla- 
tion. ‘To which are added Metrical Versions by Lams, GRAINGER, and others. 


Lr yntispiece. 
60. PROPERTIUS, PrTRonIUS ArpiTER, and JOHANNES SecunDvs, literally trans- 


lated, and accompanied | »y Poetical Versions, from various sources; to which are 
added the Love Kpistles of AntsrasNerus. Edited by W. K. Krvty. 


61, THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO, translated, with copious Notes, by W. Fat 
conenr, M.A., and H. C. Hamitron, Esq. In3 Vols. Vol I. 


62. XENOPHON’S ee or Expedition vs Cyrus, and MEMORABILIA, or 
Memoirs of Socrates, translated by the Rev. J. S. Warson, with a Geographical 
Commentary by W. F. Arinsworrn. Lrontispiece. 


63. ————_—— Cynorapia and HerLLenics, by the Rev. H. Date, and the Rev. 
J. S. WATSON. 
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. PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY, translated, with copious Notes, by the late Joun 
abishi Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. Tt, RiLeY Esa. B.A. Vol. 1. 


65. SUETONIUS. Lives of the Caesars, and other Works. THomson’s translation 
revised by ‘I. ForesTER, 
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BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 


Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 5s., 


1. BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
2. MALLET’S NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 3y Brsnop Percy. With Abstract 
of the Erbyggia Saga, by Sin WALTER Scorr. Edited by J. A. BLACKWELL. 

3. WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred: the Chronicles 

of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geotlry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester. 
ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANGES. Revised by J. ORcHsRD 
HMAvLIWwELL. Complete in one vol., Jlluminated Frontispiece. 
- CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Richard.of Devizes. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, 
Lord de Joinville. Complete in 1 volume. Zc utispiece, 
EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. Willibald, Smewulf, Benjamin of Tudela, 
Mandeville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume. With Map. 


10, & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, By 
Sir Henry Exits. In3 Vols. 


9 & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER’S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed 
to Matthew Paris.) In 2 Vols. 


13. KEIGHTLEY’S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. Frontispiece by CrurKSHANK. 


14, 15, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by Srmon Wirx1n. 
Portrait. In3 Vols. With Index. 


17, 19, & 31. MATTHEW PARIS'S CHRONICLE, containing the History of 
England from 1235, translated by Dr. Gites, with Index to the whole, including 
the portion published under the name of RoGEeR or WEN DOVER, in3 Vols. (See 
9&11). Portrait. 


18. YULE-TIDE STORIES. A collection of Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, edited 
by B. Torre, Esq. 


20 & 23. ROGER DE HOVEDEN’s ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
rae to A.D. 1201. ‘Translated and edited by H. T. Riney, Esq., B.A. In 
2 Vols. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Roman 


Invasion to Henry II.; with The Acts of King Stephen, &c. Translated and 
edited by T. lorxesrER, Esq., M.A. 
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22. PAULI'S LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. To which is appended ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OROSIUS, With a literal translation. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, by B. THorpr, Esq. : 

24 & 25. MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S FLOWERS OF H'STORY, especially 
such as relate to the affairs of Britain, from the beginning of the world to 
A.D. 1307. ‘Translated by C. D. Yoncr, B.A. In2 Vols. 

LEPSIUS'S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF 
SINAI. Revised by the Author. Translated by Leonora and Joanna Jb. 
Horner. With Maps and Coloured View of Mount Barkal. 

28, & 30. ORDERICUS VITALIS. His Ecclesiastical History of England and 
Normandy, translated, with Notes and the Introduction of Guizot, by T. 
ForrstE&, M.A, In 3 Vols. 

INGULPH’S CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND, with the Conti- 
nuations by Peter of Blois and other Writers. Translated, with Notes and an 
Index, by IL. T. Rinny, B.A. 


LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS of the time of Eliza- 


beth; including his Selections from the Garrick Plays. 


MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS, the translation ot Marsden, edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by 1, WeiGut, M.A., FS.A., &e. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S CHRONICLE, with the Two Continuations; 
comprising Annals of English History, from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Kdward I. Translated, with Notes, by T. Forrs1kr, Isq. 

HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS, comprising the whole of Ray’s Collection, and a 
complete Alphabetical Index, in which are introduced large Additions collected by 
Heney G. Gown, 


BOHN S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Uniform with the STANDARD LIBRARY, price 5s. per Volume. 


1. TENNEMANN’S MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, revised aud con- 
tinued by J. R. Monet, 

2, ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of HERODOTUS, with synchronistical Table of 
Events, Tables of Weights, Money, &c. 

3. TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, for the use.of Students. 
With Map, Appendices, and Index. 

4. LOGIC, or the SCIENCE OF INFERENCE, a popular Manual, by J. Devry. 

5. ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of THUCYDIDES, by T. WaneLer. New Edition, 
with the addition of a complete Index. 
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BOUNS BRITISH CLASSICS, 


Uniform with the StaANDARD Lisrary, price 3s. 6d. per Volume, 


1, 3, 5, 8, 11 & 14, GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE; Complete and Unabridged. with 
variorum Notes, including, in addition to all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, 


Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by an 
ENGLIsH CHURCUMAN, with Portrait and Maps. 

2, 4, & 6. ADDISON’S WORKS, with the Notes of Brsrop Hurp. With Portrait 
and Engravings on Steel, 

7. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Sin Warren Seorr. Voll. Containing the Life, 
Adventure, and Piracies of Captain Singleton, and the Life of Colonel Jack. 
Portrait of Defoe. 

9. DEFOE’S WORKS, Vol. 2. Containing Memoirs of a Cavalier, Adventures of 
Captain Carleton, Dickory Cronke, &e. 

10. PRIOR'S LIFE OF BURKE. (forming tlie lst Volume of BURKE’S WORKS), new 
Edition, revised by the Author. Portrait. 

12. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol 1, containing his Vindication of Natural Society, Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, and various Political Miscellanies. 

13. DEFOE’S WORKS, Edited by Sin Waiter Scorr. Vol. 3. Containing the Life of 
Moll Flanders, and the History of the Devil. 

15. BURKE'S WORKS. Vol. 2, containing Essay on the French Revolution, Political 
Letters and Speeches, 
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BOHW’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY. 


Uniform with the SranpaRD LIBRARY, price 5s. per Volume. 


1. EUSEBIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Translated from the Greek, with 
Notes. 

2. SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in continuation of Eusrsius, with 
the Notes of VALESIus, 


THEODORET AND EVAGRIUS. Ecclesiastical Histories, from a.p. 532 to 
A.D. 427, and from a.b. 431 to A.p. 544. Translated from the Greek, with General 


Index. 

THE WORKS OF PHILO JUDUS, translated from the Greek by C. D. 
YonGE, B.A. Vol. 1. 

PHILO JUDAUS, Vol. 2. 


SOZOMEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY from a.p. 324-440: and the Eecle- 
siastical History of PHILosTuRGIUs, tiuislated from the Grevk, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by E. WAL¥orD, M.A. 


PHILO JUDAUS, Vol.3. 
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BOHN’S SHILLING SERIES, 


Those marked *, being Double Volumes, are 1s. 6d. 


. EMERSON’'S REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
. IRVING'S LIFE OF MAHOMET.* 
| THE GENUINE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
WILLIS'S PEOPLE | HAVE MET.* 
IRVING'S SUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET. 
4 —— LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.” 
ae SKETCH-BCOK.” 
—————- TALES OF A TRAVELLER.” 
_ ———— TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
1. —— CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. 2 Vols.* 
—— LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 2 Yols.* 
—— COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS.* 
16. TAYLOR'S EL DORADO; or, Pictures of the Gold Region. 2 Vols. 
RVING 'S ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BCNNEVILLE.* 
8, ————— KNICKERBOCKER.” 


——_—— TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA.* 
—————- CONQUEST OF FLORIDA.* 
——_——— ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 
== SALMAGUNDI.* 

. ———  BRACEBRIDGE HALLS 


4, ——-——— ASTORIA (Portrait of the Author 
9. LAN NE GENEVIEVE; 
A. R OBLE 
_ MAYO'S BERBER; or, The Mountaineer of the Atlas. A Tale of Morocco. 
_ WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE; or, Sketches of Society and Adventure.* 
GUIZOT’'S LIFE OF MONK, with Appendix and Portrait.* 
THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS: A Diary of Vive Years’ Residence, with 
Adyice to Emigrants. By H.WARD. Plate and Map of the Seat of War. : 
9. WILLIS'S HURRY-GRAPHS; or, Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities, and Socie 
taken from Life * 
HAWTHORNE’S HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. A Romance. 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS ; with Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the 
Great Exhibition. By CYRUS REDDING. Numerous Illustrations. 2s. 
. LAMARTINE’S STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT.” 
GUIZOT'S MONK'S CONTEMPORARIES. A Series of Biographic Studies on 
the Inglish Revolution. Portrait of Edward Lord Clarendon. 
HAWTHORNE'S TWICE-TOLD TALES. 
~o The same, Second Series 


a SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 
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. EMERSON'S ORATIONS AND LECTURES. 

. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN; or, Life among the Lowly; with Introductory Remarks 
by the REV. J. SHERMAN, ; 2 

T ee WHITE SLAVE. Anew pic{nre of American Slave Life. 
YS OF BATTLE; or, Quatre Bras and Waterloo, By an ENGLISHWOMAN, 
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43. GERVINUS' INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH = 
CENTURY, translated from the German (wilh a Memoir ot the Author). ; 


44. CARPENTER'’S (DR. W. B.) PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ©<¥ 
ABSTINENCE, being aa Examination of the Kffects of the excessive, moderate, (©)! 
and occasional use of Aleololic Liquors on the Human System (or on Jine paper, 


bound in cloth, 2s. 6d.) 
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BOHN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


Foolscap 13mo. elegantly bound in moracco cloth. 
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BARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME. Jrontispieces. 3s. 
BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, Portrait and Frontisp. 33.62. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a Life and Notes by Scorr, containing 


is all in Southey’s dition. 25 Woodceuts, by Harvey, Frontisp. &c. 3s. 6d. 
bay ———— CHEEVER'S LECTURES ON, Frontisp. 23. 64. 


BYRON’'S POETICAL WORKS, in 1 thick Volume, ineluding several suppressed Poems 


not included in other editions. Beautiful lroulispiece. 3s. 6d. 
———— DON JUAN, complete. Prontispieces. 2%. 6d. 
COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by Sourmey, including all the eopyris 
Poems (700 pages). Beautiful Fyontispieces after HARVEY, by GOODALL. 3s. 6d. 


CRIP ENS POETICAL WOR KS, complete in 1 Vol, with a Portrait, Frontispiece, and 

ignette Title. 3s. 6d. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, comprising an improved 
edition of Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son on Men and Manners. Qs. 

HEBER’S (BP.) & MRS. HEMANS’ POETICAL WORKS. 8 Vols. in 1. Fronts. Qs. 6d. 

HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, complete. Frontispiece. 3s. 

JOE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. Jrontispiece. 3s. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, viz.—Voices of the Night—Evangeline—Sea- € 


side and Vireside—Spanish Students—Translations. Portrait and Frontisp. 2s. Gd. 
—— PROSE WORKS, viz.—Outre-Mer—Ilyperion—Kayanagh. Qs. 6d. 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Dr. Stepping; and Dr. 
Channing’s Essay on Milton. Vrontispiece. 6d. 
NEW JOE MILLER, a Selection of Modern Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, &c. 
OSSIAN'S POEMS, with Dissertations by Macrurerson and Dr. Blair. Frontisp. 
POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, Essayon Homer. Notes and Essays. Frontispiece. | 
———— ODYSSEY, (uniform). Trontispiece. 38s. 
SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, and Life, in one volume. Port. and Frontisp. 33. 6d. 
STURM’'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD. Frontisp. 33. 
THOMPSON'S SEASONS, With his Castle of Indolence, 4 beawliful Woodcuts. 2s. 
VATHEK, AND THE AMBER WITCH. 2vols. inl. Qs, 6d. 
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